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TO 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION : 

COMPILED    FROM    THE    SEVERAL    LONDON    EDITIONS. 


The  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  when  prosecuted 
in  minute  detail,  and  in  all  its  ramifications,  is  a  copious 
theme,  and  has  occupied  the  pens  of  many  learned  men, 
both  of  our  own  and  other  countries.  The  elaborate 
treatises  of  Eusebius,  Du  Pin,  Fleury,  Mosheim,  Priestley, 
Milner,  and  others  of  inferior  consideration,  have  most  of 
them  been  long  before  the  public,  and  are  all  well  known. 
To  discuss  the  subject  at  large,  or  to  enter  into  any  com- 
petition with  those  works,  must  not  be  considered  as  having 
at  all  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  present  writer.  The 
following  pages,  whatever  may  be  their  merits  or  defects, 
were  not  designed  to  instruct  persons  of  general  reading  ; 
for  the  author  is  full}'  aware  that  they  contain  little  which 
is  not  familiar  to  that  class  of  men.  They  were  compiled 
with  the  desire  of  communicating  some  interesting  informa- 
tion to  a  few  friends  whose  views  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom  in  this  world,  happen  to 
coincide  pretty  much  with  his  own,  but  who  have  been  de- 
barred the  opportunity  of  exploring  the  voluminous  produc- 
tions in  which  that  information  lay  scattered. 

Those  who  have  bestowed  any  considerable  degree  of 
attention  upon  the  article  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  will 
readily  admit,  that  no  period  of  it  stands  so  much  in  need 
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of  eluililation,  as  that  wliiili  intonnicd  from  the  bepniiing 
of  till-  ninth  ci-nturv  to  the  (hivs  of  Lulhtr.  The  orif^inal 
sources  of  our  iuforuiation  are,  ahuost  exclusively,  the  Ca- 
tholic writers — a  race  of  men  who,  while  they  had  an  in- 
terest in  disiiui-inix  the  truth,  appear  to  have  delighted 
tliemselves  in  calunniiating  ail  tliat  dissented  from  their 
communion.  And  even  since  tl)('  time  of  the  Reformation, 
while  the  light  of  divine  truth  has  been  shining  around  us 
with  increasing  splendour,  and  thus  contributing  to  expose 
in  all  its  deformity  that  "mystery  of  ini(|uity,"  the  Roman 
hierarchy,  our  Protestant  historians  have  been  but  too  im- 
plicitly led  by  Uiose  false  guides.  There  is  scarcely  any 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  extant  in  our  language 
from  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  exemplify  die  truth  of 
this  rej)resentatiiin;  but  in  no  case  could  it  more  strikingly 
be  done,  that  in  that  which  respects  the  leading  object  of 
the  present  work. 

It  mav  p«»s>ii)ly  strike  some  readers  with  surprise  that  no 
notice  is  tak<'n,  in  tlif  following  pages,  of  a  multiplicity  of 
sects  which  arose,  from  time  to  time,  in  what  is  calle<l  the 
Christian  world,  and  whose  history  occupies  so  very  large  a 
space  in  the  volumes  of  most  of  our  modern  writers  on  tliis 
subject.  But  to  speak  liic  truth,  my  opinion  of  these  in 
general  is,  that  they  iiave  nothing  to  do  with  the  history  of 
tlic  church  or  kingdcun  of  Christ;  and  that  to  connect  them 
with  it,  as  Dr.  iMosheim  and  others  have  dfuie,  is  scarcely 
niore  un\\i^<-  tii;ui  the  coinhict  of  Mr.  Ilinue  woidd  have 
been,  liad  lie  incorporated  tlie  T\  burn  ('iuouicle  into  his 
valuaiile  History  of  England. 

In  tracing  the  king«lom  of  Christ  in  the  world,  I  have 
paid  no  regard  whateviT  to  the  long  disputed  8id)ject  of 
aiK».stolical  >ucceNsi<»n.  1  have,  indeed,  read  uhmIi  tlial  lias 
been   written  upon  it  by  the  Catiiolic  writers  on  one  side, 
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and  by  Dr.  AUix,  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  and  several  Pro- 
testants on  the  other ;  and  1  regret  the  labour  that  has  been 
so  fruitlessly  expended  by  the  latter,  persuaded  as  I  am  that 
the  postulatum  is  a  mere  fiction,  and  that  the  ground  on 
which  the  Protestant  writers  have  proceeded  in  contending 
for  it,  is  altogether  untenable.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  Most 
High  has  had  his  churches  and  people  in  every  age,  since 
the  decease  of  the  Apostles :  but  to  attempt  to  trace  a  re- 
gular succession  of  ordained  bishops  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont, or  any  other  country,  is  "labouring  in  the  fire  for 
very  vanity,"  and  seems  to  me  to  proceed  upon  mistaken 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  in  his  operations  in  the  earth,  as  they 
have  respect  unto  it.  Jesus  himself,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
put  to  him  by  the  Pharisees,  Luke  xvii.  20 — 24,  compares 
his  kingdom  to  the  lightning,  darting  its  rays  in  the  most 
sovereign  and  uncontrolled  manner  from  one  exti-emity  of 
the  heavens  to  the  other.  And  this  view  of  it  corresponds 
witii  matter  of  fact.  Wherever  the  blessed  God  has  his 
elect,  there,  in  his  own  proper  time,  he  sends  his  gospel  to 
save  them.  One  while  we  see  it  difliising  its  heavenly  light 
on  a  particular  region,  and  leaving  another  in  darkness. 
Then  it  takes  up  its  residence  in  the  latter,  and  forsakes  the 
former.  Thus,  when  Paul  and  his  companions  attempted 
to  go  into  Bithynia,  the  Spirit  permitted  them  not;  but 
they  were  instructed  by  a  vision  to  proceed  to  JNlacedonia, 
where  the  word  of  the  Lord  had  free  course  and  was  glori- 
fied. When  Paul  first  came  to  Corinth,  he  met  with  great 
opposition,  but  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  by  Him  who 
said,  "I  have  much  people  in  this  city."  When  the  first 
churches  began  to  swerve  from  the  form  of  sound  words, 
to  corrupt  the  discipline  of  the  house  of  God,  and  to  com- 
mit fornication  with  the  kings  of  the  earth,  by  forming  an 
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alliance  with  tlic  state,  we  cease  to  trace  the  kincdom  of 
Christ  anionic  them,  but  we  shall  fnul  it  successively  among 
the  Churches  of  the  Novatians,  the  followers  of  ^rius, 
the  Pauliciiuis,  the  Cathari  or  Puritans  in  Germany,  the 
Paterines,  and  theWaldcnses,  until  the  times  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

In  sketching  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church  previous 
to  tlie  times  of  the  \N  aldensee,  I  have  gone  considerably 
more  into  detail  than  was  my  orifriufxl  intention;  but  in 
tliat  j)articular  I  have  been  actuated  solely  l)y  the  desire  of 
rendering  the  work  more  generally  useful  to  that  class  of 
readers  for  whom  it  was  princij)ally  designed.  Since  its 
first  publiration  the  Aiitlior  has  availed  himself  of  every 
soin-ce  of  information  within  his  rctich;  and  from  the 
works  of  Sleidan  and  Thiam  s,  has  been  enabled  to 
enrich  his  narrati\e  with  several  valuable  extracts,  illustra- 
tive of  the  History  of  the  Waldenses  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  some  of  my  readers,  that  'Mho 
Portraiture  of  Popery,"  woidd  have  been  a  title  every  way 
as  approj)riatc  to  the  ensuing  pages  as  that  which  I  have 
given  it; — and  it  certainly  nmst  be  admitted,  that  the 
odious  features  of  supcrstiti(Mi  and  intolerance  do  but  too 
prominently  obtrude  uj)on  us,  wherever  the  proceedings  of 
that  apostate  chiu-ch  interpose  themselves.  The  picture 
which  invariably  presentN  itself  iu  the  mind,  is  that  of  a 
power  "speaking  great  words  a^ruinsi  the  Most  High,"  or, 
of  a  woman  "drmiken  with  the  blood  of  the  saintu,  and  of 
the  martvrs  ofJesus."*  It  should,  howevj'r,  be  remarked, 
that  if  the  outlines  of  this  hideous  picture  have  been 
sketched  in  colours  more  sombre  than  may  be  pleasing  to 

*  Dan.  vii.  25.     Rev.  xvii.  6. 
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its  friends,  the  circumstance  is  wholly  accidental,  since  it 
is  an  object  that  was  enUrely  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the 
writer,  further  than  a  faithful  record  of*  well-authenticated 
facts  might  necessarily  lead  him  to  it.  If  the  Catholics  of 
the  present  day  can  vindicate  their  forefathers  from  the 
black  catalogue  of  crimes,  with  which  they  stand  charged 
in  the  following  pages,  the  press  is  fairly  open  to  them, 
and  no  one  will  rejoice  in  witnessing  their  exculpation 
more  than  the  Author  of  these  volumes.  He  fears,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  now  too  late  to  make  the  attempt  with  the 
smallest  hope   of  success. 

I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  to  introduce,  as  expressive 
of  my  own  sentiments,  the  language  of  an  Author,  who, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  was  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit 
with  myself,  and  to  whose  learned  pen  the  ensuing  work  is 
much  indebted.  "I  conceived  that  it  was  well  becoming  a 
Christian  to  undertake  the  defence  of  innocence,  oppressed 
and  overborne  by  the  blackest  calumnies  the  Devil  could 
ever  invent.  That  we  should  be  ungrateful  towards  those 
whose  sufferings  for  Christ  have  been  so  beneficial  to  his 
church,  should  we  not  take  care  to  justify'  their  memory, 
when  we  see  it  so  maliciously  bespattered  and  torn.  That 
to  justify  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  is  indeed  to  defend 
the  Reformation  and  Reformers,  they  having  so  long  before 
us,  with  an  exemplary  courage,  laboured  to  presei-\'e  the 
Christian  religion  in  its  ancient  purity,  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  all  this  while  has  endeavoured  to  abolish,  by 
substituting  an  illegitimate  and  supposititious  Christianity 
in  its  stead.  So  long  as  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  think  fit  to  follow  his  conduct  who  was  a  liar  and 
a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  innoceace  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  defending  herself  against  their 
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calumnies,  wliik'  >\w  williimly  resipis  to  God  tlio  exerrise 
ol"  vengeance  lor  the  injustice  and  violence  ol'  tiiose  who 
have  oppressed  her."* 

I  will  also  add  Mr.  Hume's  view  of  the  character  of  the 
Albigenses,  given  in  his  Historij  of  Entrloud,  Vol.  2d,  ch. 
xi.  "The  I*ope  (Innocent  HI.)  j)ul)lished  a  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses,  a  species  of  enthusiasts  in  the  South  of 
France,  whom  /ic  denominated  heretics,  becnnsc,  like  other 
enthusia>ts,  they  neglected  the  rights  of  the  church,  and 
opposed  the  power  and  influence  of  the  clergy.  The  people 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  moved  by  their  superstition  and 
their  passion  for  a(i\  futures,  flocked  to  his  standard.  Si- 
mon de  Montfort,  the  general  of  the  crusade,  ac(|uired  to 
himself  a  so\('reignty  in  the^e  provinces.  The  Count  of 
Toulouse,  who  protected,  or  perhaps  only  tolerated  the 
Albigenses,  was  stripped  of  his  dominions.  And  these 
sectaries  themselves,  though  thk  most  innocknt  and  in- 
offensive OF  MANKIND,  wcrc  exterminated  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  extreme  violence  and  barbarity."  No- 
thing ran  be  more  just  than  this  account  ol' the  Albigenses, 
provided  we  allow  !Mr.  Hume  his  own  dcnnilion  of  the 
term  "enthusiasts" — a  term  which  he  uniformly  employs 
to  denote  all  those  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of 
Gitd,  and  «lio  receive  it  as  llic  rule  of  their  faith  and 
practice.  I  may  further  remark,  that  the  reader  will  fnid 
his  account  of  the  AlbiL:eiis«'s  to  be  perfectly  consonant  to 
all  that  is  related  of  them  in  the  following  jiages. 

The  Author  is  fully  sensible  that  numerous  imperfections 
>till  attend  this  work,  and  that  unicli  reiiiarn>  to  be  doue 
before  it  can  be  considered  as  at  ail  worthy  of  the  subject; 

'*  Dr.  AlJix^s  remarks  on  the  CliurcbcH  of  Picdmunt,  preface,  p.  6. 
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he,  however,  contents  himself  with  the  persuasion  that  he 
has  achieved  sometliing  towards  it;  and  upon  the  whole 
that,  imperfect  as  it  is,  the  friends  of  genuine  Christianity 
may  learn  more  of  its  real  history  from  these  volumes  than 
from  any  other  work  in  our  language. 


In  presenting  the  following  excellent  work  to  the  atten- 
tion and  patronage  of  the  American  Public,  the  Editor  is 
fully  persuaded  that  he  is  rendering  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  affording  to  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer 
a  rich  intellectual  repast.  The  Author  has  explored,  with 
persevering  industr}',  a  wide  range  of  ecclesiastical  infor- 
mation, and  gathering  materials  from  both  friends  and  foes, 
has  unquestionably  disposed  of  them  with  unusual  judg- 
ment and  skill.  The  advice  given  to  readers  of  Church 
History,  "  to  exercise  continual  vigilance,  that  they  may 
neither  become  the  dupes  of  Papal  slander  or  Protestant 
credulity,"  he  has  himself  happily  exemplified,  in  that  love 
of  truth,  and  unyielding  attachment  to  religious  liberty, 
which  pervade  the  whole  work — may  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church  crown  its  circulation  with  his  holy  benediction ! 


aFuilir<j¥MflliOW< 


The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Christian  religion, — its  in- 
fluence on  every  state  and  kingdom  by  which  it  has  been 
embraced, — and  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
human  race,  through  its  means,  by  the  conversion  of  rude 
barbarians  to  a  degree  of  in)provement  unknown  to  classic 
ages, — all  concur  to  render  an  impartial  account  of  it  al- 
most as  interesting  to  the  philosopher  and  the  politician,  as 
it  is  to  the  sincere  disciple  of  the  Saviour. 

The  History  now  offered  to  the  public,  has,  however,  been 
compiled  with  a  more  direct  and  special  view  to  the  infor- 
mation of  the  latter  class  of  readers  than  of  either  of  the 
former ;  and  it  may  not  be  without  its  use,  before  we  enter 
immediately  on  the  subject  itself,  to  pause,  and  take  a  curso- 
ry view  of  the  actual  state  of  the  world  in  the  age  in  which 
the  Gospel  dispensation  had  its  commencement.  Christi- 
anity claims  an  heavenly  origin,  and  professes  to  have  con- 
ferred, and  indeed  still  to  confer,  blessings  on  mankind  to 
which  no  other  religion  has  any  pretensions.  What,  from 
age  to  age,  it  is  doing  for  ourselves,  few  of  us  need  to  be  told ; 
but  without  reverting  to  the  condition  of  our  species  at  the 
time  of  its  first  promulgation,  and  distinctly  marking  its 
progress  in  the  subversion  of  the  idolatrous  rites  and  absurd 
superstitions  of  Paganism,  we  can  never  appreciate,  as  we 
ought  to  do,  the  extent  of  those  benefits  which  have  result- 
ed from  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  this  divine 
institution  in  the  world.  It  appears  highly  desirable  there- 
VoL.  I.  A 
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lore,  byway  of  introdiictioii  to  the  (ollowinp;  work,  tliut  xhf 
rcjuler  be  pre^teutell  w  itii  a  skctcli  of  the  general  state  of  the 
world  at  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  birth;  and  that  his  atten- 
ti<»n  be  also  partirid;trly  railed  to  the  state  of  the  Jewish 
nation  at  the  same  interesting  periotl. 


•*#•• 
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.1  y'liw  of  the  State  of  the  fVvrld  in  general,  at  the  time  of 
('hrisl\s  liirth. 

TiiK  inspired  historians  wlio  have  narrated  the  life  and 
actions  of  the  Lord  .]v>\\>  Christ,  have  parti«idarly  sj)eri- 
fied  the  time  of  his  birth,  as  being  under  the  reign  of  the 
Roman  Emp«M"or  AngiKtus,  and  when  Herod  tiie  Great  was 
King  of  Jndea.*  At  thi>  period  the  Roman  Kmj)ire  was 
in  the  zenith  of  its  extent  and  |)o\\er;  that  military  people 
lia\intr  rediK-ed  the  trreatesl  part  of  the  haliita!)le  earth  un- 
der the  dominion  of  its  arn)s;  and  even  the  land  of  Judea, 
once  so  renowned  as  the  kingdom  over  which  David  and 
Solomon  had  swayed  the  r<t\al  scej)tre,  had  sunk  into  a 
province  of  this  migiity  emj)ire. 

The  ancient  Roman  Em|)ire  was  at  this  epocli  of  the 
worM  a  most  ujagnificent  object.  It  extt'uded  from  the  river 
Kuphrates  in  tiie  east,  t(t  the  Atlaulir  or  we>tern  ocean  ;  that 
is,  in  length  more  than  three  tiiousand  miles,  in  breadth 
too,  it  wa.s  more  than  two  (bousaud  ;  and  the  w hide  incli:d- 
ed  above  sixteen  hundred  thousand  scjuare  miles.  This  vast 
extent  of  territory  was  divided  into  provinces;  and  they 
comprised  the  <-((uutries  called  Spain,  CJaid,  (since  Prance) 
the  greater  part  of  Rritaiu,  Italy,  Rlmtia,  Noricinu,  Pan- 
nonia,  Dahnatia,  M(psia,  Dacia,  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
Greece,    Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Phauicia,  Palestine,   Egrypt, 

*  Lukeii.  I      Matt.ii.  1 
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Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  its  islands  and  en- 
lonies.  This  extended  territory  lay  between  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  lifty-sixth  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  which 
was  certainly  the  most  eligible  part  of  the  temperate  zone. 
and  it  produced  in  general  all  tlie  conveniences  and  luxu- 
ries of  life.* 

From  the  days  of  Ninus,  who  lived  about  three  hundred 
years  after  the  flood,  to  those  of  Augustus  Ctesar,  w  as  a  pe- 
riod of  two  thousand  years ;  in  w  Inch  interval,  various  em- 
pires, kingdoms,  and  states  had  gradually  arisen  and  suc- 
ceeded each  other.  The  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  empire 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  lead.  It  not  only  had  the 
precedence  in  point  of  time,  but  it  was  the  cradle  of  Asiatic 
elegance  and  arts,  and  exhibited  the  first  examples  of  that 
refinement  and  luxury  which  have  distinguished  every  sub- 
sequent age  in  the  annals  of  the  east.  But  that  gigantic 
power  gave  place  to  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  itself,  in  process  of  time,  yielded  to  the  valour  of  the 
Greeks ;  while  the  empire  of  Greece,  so  renowned  for  splen- 
dour in  arts  and  in  arms,  had  sunk  under  the  dominion  of 
Imperial  Rome,  who  thus  became  misti-ess  of  all  the  civiliz- 
ed world. 

Rome  is  said  to  have  owed  her  dominion  as  much  to  the 
mamiers  as  to  the  arms  of  her  citizens.  Whenever  the 
latter  had  subdued  a  particular  territor} ,  the}'  prepared  to 
civilize  it.  They  transferred  into  each  of  the  conquered 
countries  their  laws,  manners,  arts,  sciences,  and  literature. 
The  advantages  that  resulted  from  the  bringing  of  so  many 
different  nations  into  subjection  under  one  people,  or  to 
speak  more  properly,  under  one  man,  were  no  doubt,  in  ma- 
ny respects,  considerable.  For  by  this  means  the  people  of 
various  countries,  alike  strangers  to  each  other's  language, 
manners,  and  laws,  became  associated  together  in  amity,  and 
enjoyed  reciprocal  intercourse.  By  Roman  munificence, 
which  spared  no  expense  to  render  the  pubUc  roads  com- 

*  Rollings  Roman  History. — Hooke's  Do  Do. — and  Gibbon's  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empi.-e. 
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modious  to  traM'llers,  an  easy  accrss  w  as  given  to  parts  the 
most  distant  and  remote.  Literature  and  the  Arts  became 
generally  diffused,  and  the  cultivation  of  them  extended  even 
to  countries  that  had  pr('\ionsl\  Ibrnicd  no  other  scale  by 
which  to  estimate  tlie  (hgnity  ol'  a  man,  than  that  of  corpo- 
real vigour,  or  muscular  strength.  In  short,  men  that  had 
hitherto  known  no  other  rules  of  action,  or  modes  of  life, 
than  those  of  savage  and  uncultivated  nature,  had  now  be- 
fore them  the  example  of  a  polished  nation,  and  were  gra- 
dually instructed  l)y  their  con(|uerors  to  form  tiiemselves  af- 
ter it.  Tiiese  things  deserve  meuiion,  because,  as  they  con- 
tributed in  some  measure  to  facilitate  tiie  propagation  of  the 
gospel  by  the  labours  of  the  apostles,  they  may  consequently 
be  entitled  to  rank  among  those  concurring  events  which 
constituted  the  period  of  our  Lord's  advent,  "  the  fulness  of 
time." 

The  subjects  of  the  Roman  Empire,  at  this  period,  have 
been  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
persons,  and  divided  into  three  classes  ;  namely.  Citizens, 
Provincials,  and  Slaves.  The  first  class  enjoyed  ample  li- 
berty and  were  entitled  to  peculiar  immunities  ;  the  second 
had  only  the  shadow  of  liberty,  w  ithout  any  constitutional 
freeflom  ;  «  hilc  the  last  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  arbi- 
trary will  oltheir  masters,  who,  as  best  suited  their  purpose, 
either  enfranchised,  or  oppressed,  or  barbarously  punished 
and  destroyed  them.  Enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
themselves,  the  Romans  studied  the  most  prudent  methods 
of  rendering  tin*  provinces  of  the  empire  insensible  to  the 
yoke  that  was  imposed  on  them.  They  treated  willing  cap- 
tives with  commendable  liberality;  and  used  the  conquered 
countries  with  that  mo(leratif)n  which  evinced  that  their 
leading  object  was,  not  the  destruction  of  mankin<l,  but  the 
increase  of  the  empire.  They  coloni/.ed  foreign  countries 
with  Romans,  who  introduced  agriculture,  arts,  sciences, 
learning  and  commerce,  llaving  made  the  art  of  govern- 
ing a  particular  branch  of  study,  they  excelled  in  it  above 
all  the  inhitbilants  of  the  globe.     Their  history  indeed,  ex- 
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hibits  wise  councils,  prudent  measures,  equitable  laws,  and 
all  classes  of  men  are  represented  to  us  as  conducting  tliem- 
selves  so  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  the  state  of  civilization 
which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  date  of  the 
Christian  era,  we  shall  quit  the  subject,  in  order  to  examine 
more  particularly  its  condition  with  regard  to  morals  and 
religion;  for  it  is  with  these  that  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  is  more  especially  concerned.  And  that  we 
may  have  a  more  enlarged  and  distinct  view  of  the  matter, 
it  may  be  profitable  for  us  to  go  back  in  our  inquiries,  and 
take  a  rapid  glance  of  the  state  of  the  Gentile  world  from  a 
much  earlier  period.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  rapt  in  prophetic 
vision,  and  transported  to  that  distant  age  when  God  should 
perform  the  mercy  promised  to  the  fathers,  breaks  out  into 
the  following  sublime  strains :  "  Behold,  darkness  shall  cover 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people :  but  the  Lord 
shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  g\ory  shall  be  seen  upon 
thee."*  Much  has  been  said  of  late  respecting  the  sufli- 
ciency  of  reason  to  direct  the  human  mind  in  its  pursuit  of 
the  chief  good,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of 
God  and  of  obedience  to  his  will :  the  inquiry  on  which  we 
are  entering  may  possibly  serve  to  evince  how  far  such  re- 
presentations are  entitled  to  regard,  and  perhaps  tend  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  apostle's  assertion,  that  "the  world 
by  wisdom  knew  not  God."f 

Our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  any  of  those  nations  which 
were  situated  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is 
necessarily  very  imperfect  and  obscure,  arising  from  the 
fewness  of  their  historical  monuments  and  writers.  We 
have  sufficient  light,  however,  to  perceive  that  the  eastern 
nations  were  distinguished  by  a  low  and  servile  spirit,  prone 
to  slavery  and  every  species  of  abject  humiliation;  whilst 
those  towards  the  north,  prided  themselves  in  cherishing  a 
warlike  and  savage  disposition,  that  scorned  even  the  re- 

*  Isaiah  Ix.  2.  f  1  Cor.  i.  21 . 
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straint  of  a  fixed  liahitatioii,  and  placed  its  cliicf  tiratificu- 
lioii  ill  the  liberty  ol*  roaming  at  lari;e  tlirouifh  seeiu-s  ot"  de- 
vastation, blood,  and  slaughter.  A  soft  and  feeble  nmsti- 
tutioii,  Ijotli  of  body  and  mind,  with  powers  barely  ade(juate 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  cliielly  exercised 
in  ministerinp  at  the  shrine  of  voluptuous  firatifieatiou,  may 
be  considered  as  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  (brnier:  a  ro- 
bust and  vi^ori>us  corporeal  frame,  animated  with  a  glow- 
ing spirit  that  looked  with  contempt  on  life,  ;uid  every  thing 
by  w  Inch  its  cares  are  soothed,  that  of  the  latter. 

The  minds  of  the  people  inhabiting  these  various  coun- 
tries, were  fettered  by  superstitions  of  the  most  degrading 
nature.  Though  the  sense  of  a  Supreme  Being,  from  whom 
all  things  had  their  origin,  and  whose  decrees  regulate  the 
universe,  had  not  become  wholly  extinct ;  yet  in  every  na- 
tion a  general  belief  prevailed,  that  all  things  were  subordi- 
nate to  an  association  of  powerful  spirits,  wlio  were  called 
gods,*  and  whom  it  was  incumbent  on  every  one,  who  wish- 
ed for  a  liappv  and  prosperous  course  of  life,  to  worship 
and  conciliate.  One  of  these  deities  was  supposed  to  excel 
the  rest  in  dignity,  and  to  possess  a  supereminent  authority, 
by  "liicli  the  t;t>ks  or  oflices  of  the  inf«'rior  ones  were  allot- 
ted, and  the  whole  of  the  assembly,  in  a  certain  degree,  di- 
rected and  governed.  His  rule,  however,  was  not  conceiv- 
ed to  be  by  any  means  ariiilrary;  neithiT  was  it  sup|)osed 
that  he  could  so  far  invade  the  provinces  of  the  others,  as  to 
interfere  with  their  particidar  functions;  and  lunce  it  was 
derni'-d  necessary  for  those  who  wotdd  sccinv  the  favour  of 
heaven,  religiously  to  culiivat*-  the  patronage  of  every  sepa- 
rate deity,  and  assiduously  to  \y.i\  that  homage  to  each  of 
them  which  was  respectivel\   his  due. 

Every  nati(»n,  howj-ver,  did  not  worship  the  same  gods, 
but  each  had  its  peculiar  deities,  differing  from  those  of  other 
countries,  not  only  in  their  names,  but  in  their  nature,  their 
attributes,  their  a<  llon>«,  and  other  respects  :   nor  is  there  any 

•  Hence  the  apostle's  cxpressiun,  "  Iticre  are,  th.it  an;  <  ailed,  loixli 
many  and  guds  many.*^     I  Cor.  riii.  5. 
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just  foundation  for  the  supposition  which  some  have  adopt- 
ed, that  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  the  same  with 
those  worshipped  by  the  Germans,  the  Syrians,  the  Arabians, 
the  Persians,  the  Egyptians,  and  others.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  indeed,  pretended  that  the  deities  which  they  ac- 
knowledged were  equally  reverenced  in  every  other  part  of 
the  world ;  and  it  might  probably  be  the  case  with  most  na- 
tions, that  the  gods  of  other  countries  were  held  in  a  sort  of 
secondary  reverence,  and  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  pri- 
vately worshipped ;  but  it  is  certain  that  each  country  had 
its  appropriate  deities,  and  that  to  neglect  or  disparage  the 
established  worship  of  the  state  was  always  considered  as  an 
offence  of  the  most  atrocious  kind.* 

This  diversity  of  deities  and  religious  worship  seldom  ge- 
nerated animosity;  for  each  nation  readily  conceded  to 
others  the  right  of  forming  their  own  opinions,  and  of  judg- 
ing for  themselves  in  religious  matters ;  and  they  left  them, 
both  in  the  choice  of  their  deities  and  mode  of  worshipping 
them,  to  be  guided  by  whatever  principles  they  might  think 
proper  to  adopt.  Those  who  were  accustomed  to  regard 
this  world  in  the  light  of  a  commonwealth,  divided  into  se- 
veral districts,  over  each  of  which  a  certain  order  of  deities 
presided,  could  with  an  ill  grace  assume  the  liberty  of  for- 
cing other  nations  to  discard  their  own  favourite  deities,  and 
receive  in  their  stead  the  same  objects  of  adoration  with 
themselves.  It  is  certain  that  the  Romans  were  extremely 
jealous  of  introducing  any  new  divinities,  or  of  making  the 
least  change  in  the  public  religion;  yet  the  citizens  were 
never  denied  the  privilege  of  individually  conforming  to  any 
foreign  mode  of  worship,  or  of  manifesting,  by  the  most  so- 
lemn acts  of  devotion,  their  veneration  for  the  gods  of  other 
countries,  f 

The  principal  deities  of  most  nations  consisted  of  heroes 
renowned  in  antiquity,  emperors,  kings,  founders  of  cities, 

*  See  Bishop  Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  Book  II.  Sect.  6. 
f  See  I>ivine  Legation  of  Moses,  Warburton's  Works,  Vol.  II.  Edit. 
8vo.  18H. 
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and  other  illustrious  persons,  whose  eminent  exploits,  and 
the  beiuTits  they  had  «.-onfern'd  on  ninnkind,  were  treasured 
up  and  enihalnicd  in  the  breasts  of  posterity,  by  whose  tfra- 
titude  they  were  crowned  with  divine  honours  and  raised 
to  the  rank  of  crods.  But  in  no  other  respects  were  the 
Heathen  (Unities  supposed  to  be  distinguished  beyond  the 
human  species,  than  by  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  an  im- 
morfal  existence.  But  to  the  worship  of  divinities  of  this 
description,  was  joined  in  many  countries  that  of  some  of 
the  noblest  and  most  excellent  parts  of  the  creation;  the 
luminaries  of  heaven  in  particular,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars,  in  whom,  as  the  effects  of  their  inllueuce  was  al- 
ways perceptible,  an  intelligent  mind  was  supposed  to  reside. 
The  superstitious  practices  of  some  countries  were  carried 
to  an  almost  endless  extreme:  mountains,  rivers,  trees,  the 
earth,  the  sea  and  the  winds,  even  the  diseases  of  the  body, 
the  virtues  and  tiie  vices  (or  rather  certain  tutelary  genii, 
to  whom  the  guardianship  and  care  of  all  these  things  was 
conceived  to  belong)  were  made  the  object  of  adoration, 
and  had  divine  honotirs  regularly  paid  to  them. 

Buildings  of  the  most  superb  and  magnificent  kind,  un- 
der the  names  of  temples,  fanes,  &c.,  were  raised  and  dedi- 
cated by  the  people  of  almost  every  country  to  their  gods, 
with  the  expectation  that  the  divinities  would  condescend  to 
make  these  sumptuous  edifices  the  places  of  their  own  imme- 
diate residence.  They  were  not  all  open  to  the  public,  for 
some  of  them  were  confined  to  the  exercises  of  j)rivate  de- 
votion ;  but  those  of  either  description  were  internally  orna- 
mented with  images  of  their  deities,  and  furnished  with  altars 
and  the  requisite  apparatus  for  odering  sacrifice.  The  sta- 
tues were  supposed  to  be  animated  by  the  deiiiess  whom  they 
represented:  for  though  the  worshipjiers  of  gods,  such  as 
have  now  been  described,  must,  in  a  great  measure,  have 
relinquished  every  dictate  of  reason,  they  were  not  willing 
to  appear  by  any  means  so  destitute  of  every  principle  of 
common  sense,  as  to  pay  their  adoration  to  a  mere  idol  of 
metal,  or  wood,  or  stone ;  they  always  maintained  that  their 
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statues,  when  properly  consecrated,  were  filled  with  the  pre- 
sence of  those  divinities  whose  impress  they  bare.* 

The  religious  homage  paid  to  these  deities,  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  frequent  performance  of  various  rites;  such 
as  the  oflering'  up  of  victims  and  sacrifices,  accompanied  by 
prayers  and  other  ceremonies.  The  sacrifices  and  ofi'erings 
were  different,  according  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
the  gods  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Brute  animals 
were  commonly .  devoted  to  this  purpose ;  but  in  some  na- 
tions of  a  more  savage  and  ferocious  character,  the  horri- 
ble practice  of  sacrificing  human  victims  prevailed.  And 
it  has  been  remarked  by  the  learned  Bishop  Warburton, 
that  the  attributes  and  qualities  assigned  to  their  gods,  al- 
ways corresponded  with  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country.  If  this  was  gentle,  benign,  com- 
passionate and  forgiving,  goodness  and  mercy  were  consi- 
dered as  most  essential  to  the  deity ;  but  if  severe,  inexora- 
ble, captious  or  unequal,  the  very  gods  were  supposed  to  be 
tyrants;  and  expiations,  atonements,  lustrations,  and  bloody 
sacrifices,  then  composed  the  system  of  religious  worship. 
In  the  words  of  the  Poet, 

"  Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust, 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  or  lust; 
Such  as  the  souls  of  cowards  might  conceive, 
And,  form'd  like  tyrants,  tyrants  would  believe."f 

Of  the  prayers  of  Pagan  worshippers,  whether  we  regard 
the  matter  or  the  mode  of  expression,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  favourably :  they  were  not  only  destitute,  in  general, 
of  every  thing  alhed  to  the  spirit  of  piety,  but  were  some- 
times framed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
countenance  of  heaven  to  the  vilest  undertakings.  Indeed 
the  greater  part  of  their  religious  observances  were  of  an 
absurd  and  ridiculous  kind,  and  in  many  instances  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  most  disgraceful  barbarism  and  obsceni- 
ty.    Their  festivals  and  other  solemn  days  were  polluted  by 

*  Arnobius  adv.  Gentes,  lib.  6.     Augustin  de  Civitate,  lib.  8. 
f  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.     See  Warburton's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  309. 
Vol.  I.  B 
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a  licentious  induleencp  in  every  ?j)ecies  of  libidinous  excess ; 
and  on  these  occasions,  ilicv  were  not  prohibited  even  from 
making-  their  consecrated  places,  tiie  supposed  mansions  of 
tlieir  gods,  the  scenes  of  vile  and  beastly  gratification.* 

The  care  of  thr  ttinples,  together  with  the  superintend- 
ence and  direction  of  all  religious  ordinances,  was  commit- 
ted to  a  class  of  men  bearing  llie  titles  of  priests  or  Jlameits. 
It  belonged  to  the  province  of  these  ministers  to  see  that  the 
ancient  and  cMst()mar\'  honours  were  paid  to  the  publicly 
acknowledged  deities,  and  that  a  due  regard  was  manifested 
in  every  other  respect  for  the  religion  of  the  state.  These 
were  their  ordinary  duties;  but  superstition  ascribed  to  them 
functions  of  a  far  more  exalted  nature.  It  considered  them 
rather  hi  the  light  of  intimate  and  familifir  friends  of  the 
gods,  than  in  that  of  officiating  ministers  at  their  altar;  and 
conse(|uently  attributed  to  them  the  highest  degree  of  sanc- 
tity, inriuence,  and  power.  With  the  minds  of  the  people 
thus  prepossessed  in  their  favour,  it  could  not  be  very  diffi- 
cult lor  an  ;u'tful  and  designing  set  of  men,  possessed  of  a 
competent  share  of  knowledge,  to  maintain  a  system  of  spi- 
ritual dominion  of  the  most  absolute  and  tyramiical  lund. 

Besides  the  pui)lic  worshij)  of  the  Pagan  deities,  several 
nations,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Indians,  and  some  others,  had  recourse  to  a 
dark  and  concealed  species  of  worship,  under  the  name  of 
MYsTKRiKS.  None  Were  admitted  to  see  or  participate  of 
tiiese  mysteries,  but  such  as  liad  approved  themselves  wor- 
thy of  that  distinction  by  their  fidelity  and  jjcrseverance  in 
the  j)ractice  of  a  long  course  of  initiatory  lornis.  The  vo- 
taries were  enjoined,  on  peril  of  instant  death,  to  observe 
the  most  profound  secrecy  respecting  every  thing  that  pass- 
ed ;f  a  circiMU'^tanee  which  alone  siirticienlly  accounts  for 
the  dilliculty  that  we  find  in  obtaining  any  information 
respecting  the  nature  of  these  recluse  practices,  and  for  the 

*  See  the  Treatise  of  Piiilo-Judarua  </«  Charulnm,  p.  153. 

t  C'larkfton's  Dixinurtm  rm  tht  fAlur^m,  Sect.  IV.  Mrursius  di 
J^IijHfriit  EUutiniu,  uod  W'arburlon's  Divine  Lrgntion,  liuok  II. 
Sect  4. 
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discordant  and  contradictory  opinions  concerning  them, 
that  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  writings  of  varions  authors  both 
ancient  and  modern.  According  to  the  learned  Warbur- 
ton,  each  of  the  Heathen  deities,  besides  the  worship  paid 
to  him  in  pubhc,  had  a  secret  worship,  which  was  termed 
the  mysteries  of  the  god.  These,  however,  were  not  per- 
formed in  every  place  where  he  was  publicly  worshipped, 
but  only  where  his  chief  residence  was  supposed  to  be. 
We  learn  from  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch,  that 
these  mysteries  were  first  invented  in  Egypt,  from  whence 
they  spread  into  most  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In 
Egypt  they  were  celebrated  to  the  honour  of  Isis  and  Osi- 
ris; in  Asia  to  Mythras;  in  Samothrace  to  the  mother  of 
the  gods ;  in  Boeotia  to  Bacchus ;  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus  to 
Venus ;  in  Crete  to  Jupiter ;  in  Athens  to  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine; and  in  other  places  to  other  deities  of  an  incredible 
number.  The  most  noted  of  these  mysteries  were  the  Or- 
phic, those  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  the  Eleusinian,  the  Sa- 
mothracian,  the  Cabiri,  and  the  iNiythraic.  But  the  Eleu- 
sinian mysteries,  which  were  statedly  celebrated  by  the 
people  of  Athens,  at  Eleusis,  a  town  of  Attica,  in  honour 
of  Ceres  and  her  daughter  Proserpine,  in  process  of  time 
supplanted  all  the  rest;  for  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Zosimus,  "  These  most  holy  rites  were  then  so  extensive,  as  to 
take  in  the  whole  race  of  mankind."  This  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  the  fact,  that  ancient  writers  have  spoken  more 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  than  of  any  other.  They  all, 
nevertheless,  proceeded  from  one  fountain,  consisted  of  si- 
milar rites,  and  are  supposed  to  have  had  the  same  object 
in  view. 

We  are  informed  by  the  same  learned  prelate,  Warburton, 
that  the  general  object  of  these  mysteries  was,  by  means  of 
certain  shows  and  representations,  accompanied  with  hymns, 
to  impress  the  senses  and  imaginations  of  the  initiated  with 
the  beUef  of  the  doctrines  of  religion,  according  to  the  views 
of  them  which  the  inventors  of  tlie  mysteries  entertained. 
And  in  order  that  the  mystic  exhibitions  might  make  the 
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deeper  impressions  on  liie  initiated,  they  were  always  per- 
formed in  the  ilarkness  of  night.  The  mysteries  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  the  lesser  and  the  greater;  the  for- 
mer were  intended  for  the  coninion  pt'ople — the  latter  for 
tliose  in  higher  stations,  and  of  ni(»rc  cnltivated  understand- 
ings. But  if  the  design  of  these  mysteries  really  was,  as 
some  have  conjectured,  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  initiated 
>\iili  just  notions  of  Cod,  of  Providence,  and  of  a  future 
state,  it  is  deuionstralde  that  they  must  have  been  grossly 
perverted  from  tlieir  original  intent.  Bishop  Warhurton, 
who  stiflly  contends  for  this  high  honour  in  their  primary 
institution,  is  obliged  to  admit  that  (he  orgies  of  Bacchus, 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  of"  Venus, 
and  of  Cupid,  being  celebrated  in  honour  of  deities  who 
were  supposed  to  inspire  and  to  preside  over  the  sensual  ap- 
petites, it  was  natural  for  the  initiated  to  believe  that  they 
honoured  these  divinities  when  they  committed  the  vicious 
actions  of  which  they  were  the  patrons.  He  further  ac- 
knowledges, that  the  mysteries  of  these  deities  being  per- 
formed during  nocturnal  darkness,  or  in  gloomy  recesses, 
and  under  the  seal  of  the  greatest  secrecy,  the  initiated  in- 
dulged themselves,  on  these  occasions,  in  all  the  abomina- 
tions with  which  the  object  of  their  worship  was  supposed 
to  b^  delighted.  In  fact,  the  enormities  connnitted  in  cele- 
brating the  mysteries  of  these  impure  deities  ultimately  be- 
came so  intolerable,  that  their  rites  were  proscribed  in  va- 
rious countries,  as  those  of  Bacchus  were  at  Rome.*  And 
from  tliis  short  ac«oiint  of  the  matter,  we  may  learn  how 
prop<'rly  the  apostle  Paul  denominated  these  boasted  Hea- 
then mysteries,  "///f  unfruitful  xcorks  of  darkness"  Eph.  v. 
II. — works  unproductive  of  any  good  either  to  those  who 
performed  them,  or  to  society:  and  how  very  properly  he 
prohibited  Ciiristians  from  joining  in  or  ^^  having  any  fel- 
lowship with  them;"  because  the  things  that  were  done  in 
them,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  were  such  as  it  was  even 
base  to  mention,  ver.  1 2.     Warburton  assures  us,  that  while 

*  Livj't  Human  Hulory,  buok  xxxix. 
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all  the  other  mysteries  became  exceedingly  corrupt,  through 
the  folly  or  wickedness  of  those  who  presided  at  their  cele- 
bration, and  gave  occasion  to  many  abominable  impurities, 
by  means  of  which  the  manners  of  the  Heathen  were  en- 
tirely vitiated,  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  long  preserved  their 
original  purity.  But  at  last  they  also,  yielding  to  the  fate 
of  all  human  institutions,  partook  of  the  common  depravity, 
and  had  a  very  penicious  influence  on  the  morals  of  man- 
kind. In  proportion  therefore  as  the  gospel  made  its  pro- 
gress in  the  world,  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  themselves  fell 
into  disrepute ;  and,  together  with  all  the  other  Pagan  so- 
lemnities, were  at  length  suppressed.* 


The  Religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  religion  of  Rome, 
or  to  speak  more  properly,  the  established  superstition  of 
the  empire,  had  been  received,  together  with  its  government 
and  laws,  by  a  great  part  of  the  then  known  world.  Much 
of  this  system  of  superstition  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  classing  the  religion 
of  the  two  people  under  one  head.  There  was,  however, 
a  difference  between  the  two,  and  in  some  points  rather  ma- 
terial. The  framers  of  the  Grecian  system  seem  to  have 
admitted  the  existence  of  one  supreme,  intelligent,  great 
first  cause,  the  author  of  every  thing,  visible  and  invisible, 
and  the  supreme  governor  of  the  world;  but  they  did  not 
think  it  either  necessary  or  proper  to  impart  this  idea  to  the 
multitude,  whose  gross  conceptions  they  thought  might  be 
amused  by  a  variety  of  fabulous  tales,  and  whose  hopes 
and  fears  would  be  more  excited  by  a  plurality  of  deities 
than  by  the  unity  of  an  overruling  power.  The  divini- 
ties first  introduced  in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  were  the 
sun,  and  the  principal  planets,  to  which  were  soon  added  the 
elements  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.     These  fictitious 

*  RoIUq^s  Ancient  History,  Vol.  V. 
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deities  were  invested  \sitli  tlic  luiman  ronii,  aiul  :ill  the  pas- 
sions incident  to  luinian  nature  were  attributed  to  them. 
The  fabricated  tales  of  their  adventures,  comprehended  an 
indulgence  of  the  most  vicious  projiensities,  and  the  perpe- 
tration of*  enormous  crimes.  'J'he  Circcks  adored  Jupiter 
as  at  the  head  of  the  celestial  association,  the  protector  of 
mankind,  and  trovernor  of  the  universe;  while  their  philo- 
sophers, who  appear  in  treneral  to  have  been  Atheists,  by 
this  personaire  typified  the  higher  region  of  the  air;  and  by 
his  wife  (Juno)  the  lower  atmosphere  diri'used  between  the 
heavens  and  the  sea.  And  uiiiist  the  common  people  paid 
homage  to  Cybele,  as  the  mother  of  the  gods,  the  more  re- 
fined part  of  the  nation  intended  nothing  more  than  the 
earth  bv  that  object  of  w()r^bip.  Fire  was  deilied,  and  the 
great  body  of  water  had  also  its  divine  representative. 
Apollo  was  the  sun,  and  the  moon  was  his  sister,  Arteiflis, 
or  Diana.  Thus  In  the  fertile  imaLiination  of  the  Greeks, 
their  deities  were  gradually  multij)lied  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
cess; indeed  the  poet,  Hesiod,  swells  the  amount  to  thirty 
thoi'sand!  According  to  their  mythologx,  all  parts  of 
nature  teemed  with  di\ine  agents,  and  a  system  which  it 
must  be  owned  was  in  some  respects  elegantly  fanciful,  was 
chararterized,  under  other  view  s,  by  features  of  the  grossest 
absurdity. 

Worship  was  originally  oflcred  to  their  deities  in  the  open 
air,  in  groves,  or  upon  eminences;  but  the  Cireeks,  in  the 
progress  of  their  suj)erstition,  were  led  to  believe  that  their 
deities  woidd  be  better  pleased  with  the  erection  of  build- 
ings peculiarlv  de\oted  to  their  >er\ ice;  anri  temples,  at  first 
sin)ple  and  luiadorneil,  afterwards  ma^nifu-eiU  and  sumptu- 
ous were  the  fruits  of  this  opinion.  ( )f  the  extent  to  which 
this  pf)int  was  idtimately  carried,  we  lia\e  indeerl  a  striking 
instance  in  the  case  of  the  (emple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  the 
length  of  w  liidi,  IMiny  tells  us,  was  425  feet,  and  in  breadth 
220.  It  was  supported  by  107  pillars,  each  of  them  60 
feet  high.  This  magnificent  structure  was  erect«,'d  at  the 
expense  of  all  Asia,  and  250  years  were  spent  in  finishing  it. 
At  first  these  temples  were  without  images;  but  in  j)roces8 
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of  time  wooden  figures  of  their  gods  were  exhibited  for 
public  reverence.  Stone  or  marble  was  soon  deemed  pre- 
ferable for  this  use;  metals  of  various  kinds  were  also 
adopted  ;  and  the  rudeness  of  early  fabrication  was  suc- 
ceeded by  elegant  workmanship. 

Sacrifices  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  superstitious 
worship  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  of  the  Romans.  Grate- 
ful respect  for  the  favours  conferred  on  them  by  their  ima- 
ginary deities, — the  desire  of  averting  their  anger  after  the 
commission  of  any  offence, — and  an  eagerness  to  secure 
their  blessing  on  a  projected  enterprise,  were  the  induce- 
ments to  these  oblations.  Herbs  were  the  earliest  offerings, 
and  it  was  usual  to  burn  them  that  the  smoke  might  ascend 
towards  heaven.  Barley,  and  cakes  made  of  that  grain, 
were  afterwards  substituted  for  ordinary  herbs;  and  ulti- 
mately some  of  the  most  useful  animals  were  immolated  at 
their  altars,*  upon  which  also  milk,  oil,  and  wme  were 
poured.  Those  who  served  at  the  altar,  were  required  to 
prepare  themselves  by  abstaining  even  from  lawful  plea- 
sures for  one  or  more  preceding  days;  and  all  who  enter- 
ed the  temples,  on  these  occasions,  dipped  their  hands  in 
consecrated  water.  When  the  people  were  assembled  about 
the  altar,  the  priest  sprinkled  them  with  holy  water,  and 
offered  up  a  short  prayer  for  them :  he  next  examined  the 
victim,  to  ascertain  its  freedom  from  defects  or  blemishes  j 
prayer  was  then  resumed;  frankincense  was  strewed  upon 
the  altar;  hymns  were  sung;  the  animal  was  killed  with  ce- 
remonious precision ;  pieces  of  its  flesh  were  offered  and 
burnt  as  first-fruits,  and  the  principal  devotees  carried  off 
the  rest. 

The  religious  system  which  Romulus  planted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  corresponded  pretty  much  with  that  of 
Greece  as  above  described.  A  multiplicity  of  divine  be- 
ings, graciously  supeimtending  human  affairs,  formed  the 
prevailing  creed.  All  the  deities  had  priests  and  ministers, 
saci'ifices  and  oblations.     The  augurs,  or  soothsayers,  in 

'"■  See  Acts,  sir.  1 1—13. 
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whose  art  or  imposture  the  fonii(lt  r  of  Rome  excelled,  were 
considered  as  an  important  and  nt'ccssary  pai't  of  the  esta- 
blishment. Each  tribe  had  one  of  these  pretended  pro- 
phets, who  announced  the  will  of  the  pods  with  reirard  to 
any  future  enterprise,  from  an  observance  of  the  llifrht  or 
the  noise  ol"  birds,  from  the  feedinj^:  of  poultry,  the  move- 
ment of  beasts,  anfl  other  appearances.  The  high  priest 
and  his  associates  not  only  regulated  the  public  worship, 
but  acted  as  judges  in  all  cases  which  had  any  reference  to 
religion,  and  exercised  a  censorial  and  authoritative  juris- 
diction over  inferior  ministers. 

The  sacrifices  in  which  the  dillcrent  priests  officiated  did 
not  agree  in  every  particular  ;  but  the  following  usages  and 
ceremonies  were  the  most  prevalent.  When  a  sacrifice  was 
intended,  a  solemn  procession  was  made  to  the  temple  of 
some  deity.  In  the  first  place  a  proeco,  or  public  crier, 
called  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  pious  work  :  then 
appeared  the  llute-players  and  harpers,  performing  in  their 
best  manner.  The  victims  followed,  wearing  white  fillets, 
with  their  horns  gilt.  As  soon  as  the  priest  reached  the  al- 
tar, he  prayed  to  the  gods,  imploring  pardon  for  his  sins, 
and  a  blessing  upon  his  country.  Having  commanded  all 
impure  and  Nicious  persons  to  withdraw,  he  threw  grain, 
meal,  and  frankincense  upon  the  heads  of  the  animals,  and 
poured  wine  between  the  horns  of  each;  and,  having  first 
scored  them  on  the  l)ack,  he  gave  orders  to  his  attendants 
to  slay  them.  The  entrails  were  closely  inspe<-ted,  and  from 
their  particular  appearance,  omens  were  deduced,  or  infer- 
red, supposing  tin*  gods  to  intimate  their  will  by  such  niinu- 
ticT  to  sagacious  and  de\(tii(  (»l)ser\('rs.  Some  portions  of 
the  flesh  were  then  placed  upon  the  altar,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  that  fleity  to  whose  honour  the  temple  had  been 
reared — the  remainder  was  divided  among  the  attendant 
votaries. 

What  has  been  now  said  of  tin-  superstition  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  refers  partiridarly  to  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing their  worship  in  the  city  of  Rome,  but  similar  arrange- 
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ments  prevailed  in  the  provinces  :  and  in  our  own  country 
there  were  twenty-eight  ^omews,  or  pagan  priests,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  cities,  and  three  archjiamens;  name- 
ly one  at  London,  a  second  at  York,  and  a  third  at  Caer- 
leon.  But  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  detail  of  these 
things  would  carry  me  beyond  the  limits  of  this  prefatory 
discourse ;  suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  the  whole  origin- 
ated in  the  vulgar  superstitions  of  tiie  most  remote  ages  of 
Paganism,  and  it  would  be  diilicult  to  say,  which  part  was 
Trojan,  which  Egyptian,  or  which  Chaldean.  The  Ro- 
mans in  general  knew  the  whole  to  be  an  imposition,  and 
many  of  them  ridiculed  the  pretence  that  the  institution 
was  divine;  and  perhaps  the  subject  cannot  be  more  fitly 
and  aptly  expressed  than  it  has  been  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  the 
following  words.  "  Tiie  various  modes  of  worship  which 
prevailed  in  the  Roman  world,  were  all  considered  by  the 
people  as  equally  true;  by  the  philosopher  as  equally  false; 
and  by  the  magistrate  as  equally  useful.  And  thus  tolera- 
tion produced  not  only  mutual  mdulgence,  but  even  reli- 
gious concord."* 


The  Religions  of  the  Indians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  and 

Celts. 

In  reviewing  the  various  systems  of  Polytheism  which 
prevailed  at  that  time,  those  which  were  cultivated  by  the 
Indians,  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Celts,  are 
entitled  to  distinguished  notice.  Of  these  the  Indians  and 
Celts  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  selected  for  the 
object  of  their  adoration  a  set  of  ancient  heroes  and  leaders, 
whose  memory,  so  far  from  being  rendered  illustrious  by 
their  virtues,  had  descended  to  posterity  disgraced  and 
loaded  with  vice  and  infamy.  Both  these  classes  of  men 
believed  that  the  souls  of  men  survived  the  dissolution  of 


*  Decline  aud  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ii. 
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their  bodies:  the  former  conceivinp^  that  all  of  ilicm,  with- 
out distinrtion,  entered  at  death  into  other  bodies  on  this 
earth;  while  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  considering  immor- 
tality to  be  the  nward  which  heaven  bestows  on  valour 
alone,  supposed  that  the  bodies  of  the  brave,  after  being 
purified  by  fire,  again  became  t)ie  receptacles  of  their  sotds, 
and  tliat  the  heroes  thus  renewed  were  received  into  the 
council  and  society  of  the  gods.  Authority  of  the  most 
despotic  kind  was  committed  to  their  priests  by  the  people 
of  either  country.  Their  official  duties  were  not  restricted 
to  the  administration  of  the  concerns  of  religion,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  enacting  of  laws,  and  the  various  other  de- 
partments of  civil  government. 

In  describing  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  general  religion  of  the  country,  and 
the  practice  of  particular  provinces  or  districts.  The 
liberty  whicli  every  city  and  pro\  ince  enjoyed  of  adopting 
what  deities  it  preferred,  and  of  worshipping  them  under 
any  forms  which  the  inhabitants  might  think  proper  to 
institute,  necessarily  gave  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  private 
systems.  In  the  choice  of  their  public  or  national  gods, 
no  sort  of  delicacy  was  manifested ;  the  greater  part  of 
them  being  indiscriminately  composed  of  mortals  renowned 
in  history  for  their  virtues,  and  others  distinguished  alone 
by  the  enormity  of  their  crimes :  such  were  Osiris,  Seraphis, 
Tvphon,  Isis,  and  others.  With  the  worship  of  these,  was 
joined  that  of  the  constellations,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  dog- 
star,  animals  of  almost  every  kind,  certain  sorts  of  plants, 
J^c,  k.c.  WhetluT  the  relijiion  of  the  state,  or  that  which 
was  peculiar  to  any  j)rovinc«'  or  city  be  considered,  it  will 
be  found  e<|ually  remote  in  its  principles  from  every  thing 
liberal,  diLrnifKMl,  or  rational.  Somh'  parts  were  ridinilous 
in  the  extremi',  and  tiie  whole  in  no  small  degree  contami- 
nated by  a  despicable  baseness  and  obscenity.  In  fact,  the 
religion  of  the  Ktryptians  was  so  remarkably  distinguished 
by  absurd  and  di-«uraeel"ul  traits,  that  it  was  made  ihe  sub- 
ject of  derision  even  by  those  whose  own  tenets  and  practice 
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were  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  wisdom.  The  Egyptian 
priests  had  a  sacred  code  pecuHarly  their  own,  founded  on 
principles  very  difl'erent  from  those  which  characterized  the 
popular  superstition,  and  which  they  studiously  concealed 
from  the  prying-  e3'e  of  the  public,  by  wrapping  it  up  in 
hieroglyphical  characters,  the  meaning  and  power  of  which 
were  only  known  to  themselves. 

The  Persians  derived  their  religious  system  from  Zoro- 
aster. The  leading  principles  of  their  religion  was,  that 
all  things  are  derived  from  two  common  governing  causes : 
the  one  the  author  of  all  good,  the  other  of  all  evil:  the 
former  the  source  of  light,  of  mind,  and  of  spiritual  intelli- 
gence; the  latter  that  of  darkness  and  matter,  with  all  its 
grosser  incidents.  Between  these  two  powerful  agents  they 
supposed  a  constant  war  to  be  carried  on.  Those,  however, 
who  taught  upon  this  system,  did  not  all  explain  it  in  the 
same  way,  or  deduce  the  same  conclusions  from  it :  hence 
uniformity  was  destroyed,  and  various  sects  originated. 
The  most  intelligent  part  of  the  Persians  maintained  that 
there  was  one  Supreme  God,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name 
of  Mythra,  and  that  under  him  were  two  inferior  deities, 
the  one  called  Oromasdes,  the  author  of  all  good ;  the  other 
Ariman,  the  cause  of  all  evil.  The  common  people,  who 
equally  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  under 
the  title  of  Mythra,  appear  to  have  confounded  him  with 
the  sun,  which  was  the  object  of  their  adoration ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  with  the  two  inferior  deities  they  joined  others 
of  whom  little  or  nothing  is  now  known. 

None  of  these  various  systems  of  religion  appear  to  have 
contributed  in  any  degree  towards  a  reformation  of  man- 
ners, or  exciting  a  respect  for  virtue  of  any  kind.  The 
gods  and  goddesses  who  were  held  up  as  objects  of  adora- 
tion to  the  multitude,  instead  of  presenting  examples  of 
excellence  for  their  imitation,  stood  forth  to  public  view 
the  avowed  authors  of  the  most  flagrant  and  enormous 
crimes.  The  priests  took  no  sort  of  interest  in  regulating 
the  public  morals,  neither  directing  the  people  by  their 
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precepts,  nor  iin  iting  them  by  exhortation  and  example  to 
the  purstiit  of  what  is  lovely  and  oC  frood  report:  on  the 
contrary,  tliev  inihd^ed  thcnisi'lv»>s  in  the  most  unwarrant- 
able Ueentionsnt'ss,  inmntainini;  thai  the  wliole  of  religion 
was  comprised  in  performing  the  rites  and  ceremonies  insti- 
tuted b\  their  ancestors,  and  that  every  species  of  sensual 
gratification  was  freely  allowed  by  their  deities  to  tliose 
who  regularly  ministert>d  to  lln'in  in  this  way.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  innnortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  was  l)nt  litth-  nnfierstood,  and  of 
course  only  very  partialh  acknowledged.  Hence  at  the 
period  when  Christ  appeared,  any  jiotions  of  this  kind 
found  little  or  no  acceptance  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  were  regarded  in  the  lii;lit  of  old  wives'  fables, 
fit  only  for  the  anm^'einent  of  women  and  children.  No 
particidar  ])oints  of  belief  resp<'cting  the  innnortality  of  the 
soul  being  established  by  their  public  stantlards  of  religion, 
every  one  was  at  liberty  to  a\ow  \\hat  o|»inion  he  |)leased 
on  that  sid)jert. 

It  can  exciie  no  reasonable  surprise,  therefore,  that 
under  the  inlliience  of  such  circumstances,  the  state  of 
society  shoidd  have  beconie  in  the  highe-.t  degree  vicious 
and  depraved.  'J'iie  lives  of  men  of  every  class,  from  the 
hifrhest  to  the  lowest,  were  spent  in  the  practice  of  the  most 
abominable  and  llagitious  vices.  K\en  crimes,  the  horrible 
turpitude  of  which  was  such,  that  decency  forbids  the  men- 
tion of  them,  were  openly  |)ractised  whh  the  greatest  impu- 
nity. Should  th(^  reafler  doul)t  of  this,  he  may  l)e  referred 
to  LuciAN  among  the  Greek  authors,  and  to  Jitvknal  and 
Persii-s  amouL''  the  Roman  poets — or  even  to  the  testimony 
of  the  aj)r»stle  Paul,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Kpisile  to  the 
Romans.  In  the  writings  of  Liuian,  for  instance,  he  will 
find  the  rnt)*t  unnatural  affections  ami  detestable  practices 
treated  of  at  large,  aufl  with  tin;  utmost  fan)iliarily,  as  things 
of  ordinary  and  daily  occurrence.  And  when  we  turn  our 
attention  to  those  rrur-I  anrl  inhuman  exhibitions  which  are 
well  known  to  have  yielded  tlie  highest  gratification  to  both 
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the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  two  most  poHshed  nations  of 
the  world  5  the  savage  conflicts  of  the  gladiators  in  the  cir- 
cus; when  we  cast  an  eye  on  the  dissoluteness  of  manners 
by  which  the  walks  of  private  life  were  polluted ;  the  horri- 
ble prostitution  of  boys,  to  which  the  laws  opposed  no 
restraint ;  the  liberty  of  divorce  which  belonged  to  the  wife 
as  well  as  the  husband;  the  shameful  practice  of  exposing 
infants,  and  procuring  abortions ;  the  multiplicity  of  stews 
and  brothels,  many  of  which  were  consecrated  to  their  dei- 
ties ; — when  we  reflect  on  these  and  various  other  excesses, 
to  the  most  ample  indulgence  in  which  the  laws  opposed  no 
restraint,  who  can  forbear  putting  tiie  question,  that,  if  such 
were  the  people  distinguished  above  all  others  by  the  excel- 
lency of  their  laws,  and  the  superiority  of  their  attainments 
in  literature  and  arts,  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  those 
nations  who  possessed  none  of  these  advantages,  but  were 
governed  solely  by  the  impulses  and  dictates  of  rude  and 
uncultivated  nature  r 


View  of  the  different  Systems  of  Gentile  Philosophy. 

At  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  upon  earth,  there 
were  two  species  of  philosophy  that  generally  prevailed 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  one  that  of  Greece; 
the  other  what  is  usually  termed  the  Oriental.  The  phi- 
losophy of  the  Greeks  was  not  confined  to  that  nation,  for 
its  principles  were  embraced  by  all  such  of  the  Romans  as 
aspired  to  any  eminence  of  wisdom.  The  Oriental  philo- 
sophy prevailed  chiefly  in  Persia,  Chaldea,  Syria,  Egypt. 
and  other  eastern  countries.  Both  these  species  of  philoso- 
phy were  split  into  various  sects,  but  with  this  distinction, 
that  those  which  sprang  from  the  Oriental  system  all  pro- 
ceeded on  one  common  principle,  and  of  course  had  many 
similar  tenets,  though  they  might  difier  as  to  some  particular 
inferences  and  opinions :  whilst  those  to  which  the  philoso- 
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]ihy  ot  Greece  pave  rise,  uerc  divided  in  opinion  respect- 
iJig  the  eleinfiit>  or  first  priiitipli's  of  wisdom,  and  were 
consequently  widely  separated  from  each  other  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  discipUne.  The  apostle  Paul  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  adverted  to  each  of  these  systems — to 
that  of  Cireece  in  Coloss.  ii.  S.  and  to  the  Oriental  in  1  Tim. 
I.  4.  ch.  i\.  7.  and  vi.  JO. — in  all  which  places,  hestronnly 
warns  CIn-istians  to  beware  of  blending  the  doctrines  of 
I'ither  w  ith  the  simple  Gospel  of  Jesus  Clirist.  Hapj)y  had 
it  been  for  the  Christian  church,  could  they  have  taken  the 
admonition  which  was  thus  j,nven  them  by  the  apostle;  but 
vain  aiid  presumptuous  maji  could  not  rest  satisfied  with 
'•the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus" — the  wisdom  that  leads  to  eter- 
nal life,  as  it  came  pure  from  above,  but  nuist  exercise  his 
ingenuity  in  fruitless  attempts  to  reconcile  it,  first  of  all 
with  the  principles  of  the  Oriental  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards to  manv  of  the  docrmas  of  the  Grecian  sects. 

The  (J reck  philosophers,  whosf  doctrines  were  also  much 
cultivated  by  the  Romans,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
the  first  comprehended  those  whose  tenets  strurk  at  the  root 
of  all  religi(tn — a  species  of  .Il/trists,  who,  while  they  pro- 
fessed to  support  and  reconnnend  the  rausc  of  virtue,  in 
reality  nourishi'd  the  inlen'^ts  of  Nice,  trivintr  colour  to 
almost  e\ery  kind  of  criminality:  the  other  was  composed 
of  such  as  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  whom  it 
was  the  duty  of  men  to  worship  ;ind  o])ey,  and  who  incul- 
cated an  essential  and  rtcrn;il  distinction  [)ctw«'en  good  and 
evil,  virtue  and  vice,  but  who  nevertheless  subverted  these 
ju«t  jjrincijjles,  by  comicctiiiLT  with  them  various  notions 
absurd  or  tritling  in  tlicir  nature.  I  ndcr  the  first  of  these 
cla.<;se8  may  be  ranked  the  discij)les  of  Epicurus,  and  those 
who  passed  under  the  name  of  A<"ademics. 

The  IOpicihkans  maintained  that  the  universe  arose 
out  of  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  atoms;  that  the  gods, 
\\  h<»se  existence  they  hesitated  absolutely  to  deny,  were 
totally  indifierent  and  unc(»nc<'rned  about  all  human  affairs, 
or  rather  entirely  unacquainted  with  them;   that  our  souk 
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are  born  and  die ;  that  all  things  depend  on  and  are  deter- 
mined by  accident ;  that  in  every  thing  voluptuous  gratifi- 
cation was  to  be  sought  after  as  the  chief  good;  and 
even  virtue  itself  was  only  to  be  pursued,  inasmuch  as  it 
might  minister  at  the  shrine  of  pleasure.  The  votaries  of 
a  S3'steni  like  this,  which  indeed  included  nearly  all  the 
children  of  prosperity,  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  the  power- 
ful, naturally  studied  to  pass  their  hves  in  one  continued 
round  of  luxurious  enjoyment.  The  only  restraint  the} 
imposed  on  themselves  arose  out  of  a  desire  to  avoid,  at  all 
times,  such  an  excessive  or  immoderate  addictedness  to 
pleasure  as  might  generate  disease,  or  tend  in  any  other 
shape  to  abridge  the  capacity  for  future  indulgence. 

The  Academics,  though  they  affected  to  be  influenced 
by  wiser  principles  than  the  former,  yet  entertained  maximi- 
of  an  equally  lax  and  pernicious  tendency  with  them. 
They  were  nearly  allied  to  the  Sceptics;  in  fact,  the  main 
distinction  lay  in  this, — that  whereas  the  Sceptics  contend- 
ed that  nothing  should  be  assented  to,  but  every  thing  made 
the  subject  of  dispute;  the  Academics,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  our  judgments  should  acquiesce  in  all 
things  which  bear  the  appearance  of  truth,  or  which  may 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  probabilities.  But  as  they 
were  always  undetermined  respecting  what  constituted  the 
sort  of  probability  t  which  a  wise  man  should  assent,  their 
doctrines  contributed,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Sceptics,  to 
render  every  thing  vague  and  unsettled.  To  make  it,  as 
they  did,  a  matter  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  whether  the 
gods  existed  or  not;  whether  the  soul  was  perishable  or 
immortal;  whether  virtue  was  preferable  to  vice,  or  vice 
to  virtue ;  was  certainly  nothing  less  than  to  undermine  the 
fundamental  principles  of  religion  and  morality.  The 
Academic  system  of  philosophy  fell  into  such  disrepute  as 
to  be,  at  one  time,  quite  neglected  and  nearly  lost;  but 
Cicero  revived  it  at  Rome,  a  little  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  so  much  weight  was  attached  to  his  example 
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and   aullioritv,  tliiil  il  was  soon  tinbiaced  1)V  all  who  as- 
pired to  the  iliicf  lionours  of  the  state. 

Tlie  PKRn-ATKncs  belonged  to  the  other  class  of  philo- 
sophers, for  they  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  God,  and 
the  ohligations  of  morality;  yet  their  tenets  were  not  nuieli 
calculated  to  hispire  a  reverence  for  the  one,  or  a  love  for 
the  other.  The  doctrine  which  Aristotle,  their  j^reat  mas- 
ter, taueht,  gave  to  the  Deity  an  influence  not  much  beyond 
that  of  the  moving  principle  in  a  piece  of  machinery.  He 
indeed  considered  him  to  be  of  a  highly  refined  and  ex- 
alted nature,  happy  in  the  conteinj)lation  of  himself,  but 
entirely  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  here  below ;  con- 
fined from  all  eternity  to  the  celestial  world,  and  instigating 
the  operations  of  nature  rather  from  necessity  than  from 
volition  or  choice.  In  a  deity  of  this  description,  dilVering 
but  little  from  the  god  of  the  Epicureans,  there  surely  was 
nothing  that  could  reasonably  excite  either  love,  respect, 
or  fear.  It  is  ditiicult  to  ascertain  precisely  what  were  the 
sentiments  of  this  class  of  philosophers  respecting  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul;  but  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  could  the 
interests  of  religion  or  morahty  be  in  any  shape  effectually 
promoted  by  teachers  like  these,  who  denied  tlie  superin- 
tendence of  divine  providence,  and  insinuated,  in  no  very 
obscure  terms,  a  disbelief  of  tiie  soul's  future  existence.'' 

The  Stoics  assigned  to  the  Deity  somewhat  more  of 
majesty  and  Induence,  than  the  disciples  of  Aristotle. 
They  did  not  limit  his  functions  merely  to  the  regulating  of 
tlie  clouds,  and  the  numbering  of  the  stars ;  but  conceived 
him  to  animate  every  part  of  the  universe  with  his  presence, 
in  the  nature  of  a  subtlr,  active,  penetrating  fire.  They 
regarded  his  connexion  with  mailer,  ixiwever,  as  the  efiect 
of  necessitv,  and  >u|)po>((l  iiis  will  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
immutable  decrees  of  late;  hence  it  was  impossible  fi)r  him 
to  be  considered  as  the  author  either  of  rewards  to  the  vir- 
tuous, or  of  puni^huH'ut  to  the  wicked.  'I'he  Stoics  denied 
the  immortality  of  the  sold,  and  thus  deprived  maidviud  of 
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the  strongest  motive  to  a  wise  and  virtuous  course  of  life. 
In  short,  the  moral  discipline  of  the  Stoics  may  be  compa- 
red to  a  body  of  a  fair  and  imposing  external  appearance, 
but  which,  on  closer  examination,  is  found  destitute  of  those 
essential  parts  which  alone  can  give  it  either  energy  or 
excellence. 

The  Platonists  seem,  of  all  the  Grecian  philosophers, 
to  have  made  the  highest  advances  in  knowledge,  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  true  wisdom.    Yet  the  system  of  Plato 
had  its  defects.     He  considered  the  deity  as  supreme  go- 
vernor of  the  universe,  a  being  of  the  highest  wisdom  and 
power,  and  totally  unconnected  with  any  material  substance. 
The  souls  of  men  he  conceived  to  proceed  from  this  pre- 
eminent source;  and,  as  partaking  of  its  nature,  to  be  in- 
capable of  death.     His  system  gave  the  strongest  encou- 
ragement to  virtue,  and  equally  discountenanced  vice,  by 
holding  out  to  mortals  the  prospect  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.     Yet  after  all,  his  notions  of  the 
Deity  were  very  contracted,  since  he  never  ascribes  to  him 
the  attributes  of  infinity,  immensity,  ubiquity,  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  but  supposes  him  to  be  confined  within  certain 
limits,  and  that  the  direction  of  human  affairs  was  committed 
to  a  class  of  inferior  spiritual  agents,  whom   he  termed 
daemons.     This  notion  of  ministering  daemons,  as  well  as 
those  points  of  doctrine  which  relate  to  the  origin  and  con- 
dition of  the  human  soul,  greatly  disfigured  the  morality 
of  Plato;  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  generate  superstition, 
and  to  confirm  men  in  the  practice  of  worshipping  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  deities.     His  doctrine,  moreover,  that  the 
soul,  during  its  continuance  in  the  body,  was  in  a  state  of 
imprisonment,  and  that  we  ought  to  endeavour,  by  means 
of  contemplation,  to  set  it  free,  and  restore  it  to  an  alliance 
with  the  divine  nature,  had  a  pernicious  tendency,  in  prompt- 
ing persons  of  weak  minds  to  withdraw  a  proper  degree  of 
attention  from  the  body  and  the  concerns  of  this  life,  and  to 
indulge  in  the  dreams  and  fancies  of  a  disordered  imagination. 
Vol.  I.  D 
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The  Eclectics,  were  a  sect  of  philosophers  that  took 
their  leading  principles  from  the  system  of  Plato.  They 
considered  almost  every  thinj;  whicli  he  had  advanced  re- 
specting the  Deiiy,  the  soul,  the  world,  and  the  dsemons, 
as  indisputable  axioms :  on  which  account  they  were  re- 
gardeil  h\  many  as  altogether  I'latonists.  Indeed  this  title, 
so  far  from  being  disclaimed,  was  rather  aflected  by  some 
of  them,  and  particularly  by  those  who  joined  themselves 
to  Annnonius  Sacca,  another  celebrated  patron  of  the 
Ficlectic  philosophy.  Yet  with  the  doctrines  held  by  Pla- 
to, they  very  freely  intermixed  the  most  approved  maxims 
of  the  P\  thagoreans,  the  Stoics,  die  Peripatetics,  and  the 
Oriental  pliilosophers;  t.aking  due  care,  however,  to  admit 
none  that  were  in  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  their  favourite 
guide  and  in>tructer. 


Of  tfu   Oriental  Philonojj/ii/. 

It  is  a  subject  of  n)uch  regret  among  the  learned,  that 
llie  Greek  writers,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  history  of  philosophy,  have  taken 
so  little  |)ains  to  inform  posterity  concerning  the  opinions 
wiiich,  during  the  time  that  the  Greek  sects  flourished, 
were  taught  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  Eg\  pt  and 
Asia.  It  is  owing  to  this,  that  the  documents  which  have 
hitherto  come  to  light  relating  to  the  Oriental  philosophy 
are  so  few,  and  consequently  our  knowledge  on  the  subject 
so  imperfect.  Some  insight,  however,  into  its  nature  and 
princi|>l(  s  may  be  ol)tainec]  from  what  has  been  handed 
down  to  us,  respecting  the  tenets  of  several  of  tlie  ear  ier 
sects  that  ^^prang  up  in  the  ('hristian  church. 

TheOri«'ntal  philosophy,  as  a  peculiar  system  of  doctrines 
concerning  tlie  divijie  nature,  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Chaldea,  or  Persia;  from  whence  it  passed  through  S>ria, 
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Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt;  and  mixing  with  other  systems, 
formed  many  different  sects.  There  seems  also  to  be  suf- 
Jficient  ground  for  referring  the  formation  of  the  leading- 
doctrines  of  this  philosophy  into  a  regular  system  to  Zoro- 
aster, whose  name  the  followers  of  this  doctrine  prefixed  to 
some  of  their  spurious  books,  and  whose  system  is  funda- 
mentally the  same  with  that  which  was  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  philosophers. 

The  mixture  of  Platonic  notions  which  is  found  in  the 
Asiatic  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  Oriental  doctrines  among 
the  later  Platonists,  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  from  the 
intercourse  which  subsisted  between  the  Alexandrian  and 
Asiatic  philosophers,  after  the  schools  of  Alexandria  were 
established.  From  that  time,  many  Asiatics  who  were  ad- 
dicted to  the  study  of  philosophy,  doubtless  visited  Alexan- 
dria, and  became  acquainted  with  the  then  popular  doctrines 
of  Plato;  and  by  blending  these  with  their  own,  formed 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  opinions,  which  in  its  turn  mixed 
with  the  systems  of  the  Alexandrian  schools.  This  union 
of  Oriental  and  Grecian  philosophy  was  further  promoted 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  philosopliers  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon:  many  of  whom,  to  escape 
from  tyranny,  fled  into  Asia,  and  opened  schools  in  various 
places. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  time  when  the  Platonic 
philosophers  of  Alexandria  visited  the  Eastern  schools,  that 
certain  professors  of  the  Oriental  philosophy,  prior  to  the 
existence  of  the  Christian  heresies,  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks  the  name  of  Gnostics,  to  express  their  pretensions 
to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Nature  than 
Others  possessed.  The  Pagan  origin  of  this  appellation  is 
supposed  to  be  plainly  intimated  b}^  the  apostle  Paul  in 
two  passages  of  his  writings;  in  one  of  which  he  cautions 
Timothy  against  "  the  opposition  of  false  science,"  1  Tim. 
vi.  20.  and  in  the  other  warns  the  Colossians  not  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  a  "vain  and  deceitful  philosophy,"  framed 
according  to  human  tradition,  and  the  principles  of  the 
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world,  aiul  not  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Clirist. — 
Coloss.  ii.  8.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  concerning 
the  name,  there  is  little  room  left  to  douht,  that  the  tenets, 
at  least,  of  the  Gnostics  existed  in  the  Fvastern  schools  long 
before  the  rise  of  the  Gnostic  sects  in  the  Christian  church 
under  Basilides,  Valentine,  and  others;  consequently  must 
have  been  imported  or  derived  by  the  latter  from  the  for- 
mer. The  Oriental  doctrine  of  Emanation  seems  fretjuently 
alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  as  hath  been  already 
observed,  and  in  terms  which  cannot  so  properly  be  applied 
to  any  other  dogmas  of  the  Jewish  sects. 

The  Oriental  philosophers,  though  divided  into  a  great 
variety  of  sects,  seem  to  have  been  generally  agreed  in  be- 
lieving matter  to  be  the  cause  of  all  evil,  though  they  were 
much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  particular  mode  or  form 
under  which  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  such.  They  were 
unanimous  in  maintaining  that  there  had  existed  from  all 
eternity  a  divine  nature,  replete  with  goodness,  intelligence, 
wisdom,  and  virtue,  a  light  of  the  most  pure  and  subtle 
kind  diJlused  throuehoiM  all  sp;ice,  of  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  mind  of  m.ui  to  form  an  adecpiate  concej)tion. 
Those  who  were  conversant  witli  the  Greek  language  gave 
to  this  pre-eminent  lieing  the  name  of  ItuTtoj,  (Birnos)  in 
allusion  to  the  vastness  of  his  e\celUiu;e,  which  they  deemed 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  human  capacity  to  comprehend. 
The  space  which  he  iidiabits  they  named  TX>;j^w;x«,(P/prowm,) 
but  occasifuially  the  term  (uwv  (.Jlon  or  (Hun)  was  applied 
to  it.  This  divine  nature,  they  imagined,  having  existed 
for  ages  in  solitufle  and  silence,  at  length,  by  the  operation 
of  his  own  onmipotent  will,  begat  »>f  himself  two  minds  or 
intelligences  of  a  most  excellent  and  exalted  kind,  one  of 
either  ^e\.  By  these,  otlu-rs  of  a  similar  nature  were  pro- 
duced; and  the  faculty  of  propagating  their  kind  being 
successively  communicated  to  all,  a  class  of  divine  beings 
was  in  time  ^-eneraled,  ropeclintr  whom  no  difference  of 
opinion  seems  to  have  existed,  except  in  regard  to  their 
number;  some  conceiving  it  to  be  more  and  others  less. 
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The  nearer  aiiy  one  of  this  celestial  family  stood  in  affinity 
to  the  one  grand  parent  of  all,  the  closer  were  they  suppos- 
ed to  resemble  him  in  nature  and  perfection ;  the  farther 
they  were  removed,  the  less  were  they  accounted  to  partake 
of  his  goodness,  wisdom,  or  any  other  attribute.  Although 
every  one  of  them  had  a  beginning,  yet  they  were  all  sup- 
posed to  be  immortal,  and  not  liable  to  any  change;  on 
which  account  they  were  termed  aiwvfcr,  that  is,  immortal 
beings  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  temporal  vicissitudes  or 
injuries,* 

Beyond  that  vast  expanse  refulgent  with  everlasting  light, 
which  was  considered  as  the  immediate  habitation  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  those  natures  which  had  been  generated  from 
him,  these  philosophers  placed  the  seat  of  matter;  where, 
according  to  them,  it  had  lain  from  all  eternity,  a  rude,  un- 
digested, opaque  mass,  agitated  by  turbulent  irregular  mo- 
tions of  its  own  provoking;  and  nurturing,  as  in  a  seed 
bed,  the  rudiments  of  vice  and  every  species  of  evil.  In 
this  state  it  was  found  by  a  genius,  or  celestial  spirit  of  the 
higher  order,  who  had  been  either  driven  from  the  abode 
of  Deity  for  some  offence,  or  commissioned  by  him  for  the 
purpose;  and  who  reduced  it  into  order,  and  gave  it  that 
arrangement  and  fashion  which  the  universe  now  bears. 
Those  who  spake  the  Greek  tongue  were  accustomed  to 
refer  to  the  Creator  of  the  world  by  the  name  of  Demiur- 
Gus.  Matter  received  its  inhabitants,  both  man  and  other 
animals,  from  the  same  hand  that  had  given  to  it  disposition 
and  symmetry. 

*  The  Greek  term  Atiov  {JEon)  properly  signifies,  indefinite  or  eternal 
duration,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  finite  or  temporal.  It  was  how- 
ever metonymically  used  for  such  natures  as  are  in  themselves  un- 
changeable and  immortal.  That  it  was  commonly  applied  in  this 
sense,  even  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth. 
is  plain  from  Arrian,  who  uses  it  to  describe  a  nature  the  reverse  of 
ours,  superior  to  frailty,  and  liable  to  no  vicissitudes.  There  was 
therefore  nothing  strange  or  unusual  in  the  application  of  this  term, 
by  the  Gnostics,  to  beings  of  a  celestial  nature,  liable  to  neither  acci- 
dent nor  change.  Indeed  the  term  is  used  by  the  ancient  fathers  of 
the  purer  class,  to  denote  the  angels  in  general,  good  as  well  as  bad. 
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lis  native  tlaikncss  was  al>o  illuminated  bv  this  creative 
?j)irit  with  a  ray  of  celestial  lij^lit,  either  secretly  stolen,  or 
imparted  through  the  boiiuty  of  the  Deity.  He  likewise 
communicated  to  the  bodies  he  had  formed,  and  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  destitute  of  reason  and  un- 
instructcd,  except  in  what  relates  to  mere  animal  life,  par- 
ticles of  the  divine  essence,  or  souls  of  a  kindred  nature  to 
the  Deity.  When  all  thiiif^-s  were  thus  <()ni})leted,  Dkmi- 
iRGis,  revolting  against  the  great  First  Cruise  of  all  things, 
the  all-wise  and  omnipotent  God,  assumed  to  himself  the 
exclusive  government  of  this  new  state,  whith  he  appor- 
tioned out  into  provinces  or  districts;  liestouing  the  ad- 
ministration and  command  o\er  ilnni  on  a  number  ofgeniit 
or  spirits  of  inferior  decree,  who  had  been  his  associates 
and  assistants. 

Man,  therefore,  wliil>t  he  continued  in  this  world,  was 
supposed  to  l>e  comjjouiuled  of  two  principles,  acting  in 
direct  ojiposition  to  each  other; — an  earthly,  corrupt,  or 
vitiated  body — and  a  soul  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  being  derixed  from  the  retrion  of  purity  and  light. 
The  soul,  or  ethereal  part,  beintr  through  its  <«»nne\ion  «  iih 
tlie  body,  confined  as  ii  were  within  a  prison  of  matter, 
was  constantly  expo>ed  to  the  danger  of  becomiiig  involved 
in  ignoranc<',  ami  acfiuirinjr  every  sort  of  evil  pri>pensity, 
from  the  impid-e  and  contagion  of  the  vitiated  mass  by 
which  it  was  enveloped.  IJut  the  Deity,  touched  with 
com|)assion  for  the  hapless  stale  of  those  captive  minds, 
was  ever  anxious  that  the  means  of  escaping  from  this  dark- 
ness and  bondaue,  into  liberty  and  light,  should  be  extended 
to  them;  and  hafi,  accordingly,  at  various  times,  sent 
amongst  them  teachers,  endowed  with  wisdom  and  fdled 
with  <-elestial  light,  who  might  communicate  to  them  the 
principles  of  true  religion,  and  thus  instruct  them  in  the 
way  by  which  deliverance  was  to  be  obtained  from  their 
wretched  and  forlorn  state.  DtMitRcrs,  however,  and  his 
associates,  unwilling  to  resign  any  part  of  that  dominion, 
of  whose  sweets  they  were  now  become  so  sensible,  or  to 
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relinquish  the  divine  honours  which  they  had  usurped,  set 
at  work  every  engine  to  obstruct  the  Deity;  and  not  only 
tormented  and  slew  the  messengers  of  heaven,  but  endea- 
voured, by  means  of  superstition  and  sensual  attractions,  to 
root  out  and  extinguish  every  spark  of  celestial  truth. 
The  minds  that  listened  to  the  calls  of  the  Deity,  and  who 
having  renounced  obedience  to  the  usurped  authorities  of 
this  world,  continued  steadfast  in  the  worship  of  the  great 
First  Pai-ent,  resisting  the  evil  propensities  of  the  corporeal 
frame,  and  every  incitement  to  illicit  gratification,  were 
supposed,  on  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies,  to  be  directly 
borne  away,  pure,  aerial,  and  disengaged  from  every  thing 
gross  or  material,  to  the  immediate  residence  of  God  him- 
self; whilst  those  who,  notwithstanding  the  admonitions 
they  received,  had  persisted  in  paying  divine  honours  to 
him  who  was  merely  the  fabricator  of  the  world,  and  his 
associates,  worshipping  them  as  gods,  and  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  enslaved  by  the  lusts  and  vicious  impulses  to 
which  they  were  exposed  from  their  alliance  with  matter, 
were  denied  the  hope  of  exaltation  after  death,  and  could 
only  expect  to  migrate  into  new  bodies,  suited  to  their  base, 
sluggish,  and  degraded  condition.  When  the  grand  work 
of  setting  free  all  these  minds  or  souls  should  be  accom- 
plished, God,  it  was  supposed,  would  dissolve  the  fabric  of 
this  lower  world ;  and  having  once  more  confined  matter, 
with  all  its  contagious  influence,  withm  its  original  limits, 
would  throughout  all  futvu-e  ages  live  in  consummate  glory, 
and  reign  surrounded  by  kindred  spirits,  as  he  did  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world. 

The  moral  discipline  deduced  from  tliis  system  of  phi- 
losophy, by  those  who  embraced  it,  was  by  no  means  of 
an  uniform  cast,  but  difiered  widely  in  its  complexion,  ac- 
cording to  their  various  tempers  and  inclinations.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  were  naturally  of  a  morose  disposition, 
mamtained  that  the  great  object  of  human  concern  should 
be  to  invigorate  the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  to  quicken 
and  refine  its  perceptions,  by  abstracting  it  as  much  as  pos- 
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sible  iVom  exerv  thing  gross  or  sensual.  The  body,  on  the 
contrary,  as  tlie  source  ol'  every  depraved  appetite,  was, 
according  to  them,  to  be  reduced  and  lirought  into  subjec- 
tion by  hungtr,  tiiirst,  aiid  every  other  species  of  mortifi- 
cation, and  neither  to  be  supported  by  flesh  or  wine,  nor 
indulged  in  any  of  those  gratifications  to  which  it  is  natu- 
rally prone ;  in  fact,  a  constant  self-denial  was  to  be  rigor- 
ously observed  in  every  thing  which  might  contril)Ute  eitiier 
to  the  convenience  or  pleasantness  of  life;  so  that  the  ma- 
terial frame  being  thus  by  every  means  weakened  and 
brought  low,  the  celestial  spirit  might  the  more  readily 
escape  from  its  contagious  influence  and  regain  its  native 
liberty.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Manicha^ans,  the  Marcion- 
ites,  the  Encraitites,  and  others,  passed  their  lives  in  one 
continued  course  of  austerity  and  mortification.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  were  constitutionally  inclined  to  vo- 
luptuousness and  vicious  indulgence,  found  the  means  of 
acconnnodating  the  same  principles  to  a  mode  of  life  that 
admitted  of  the  free  and  uncontrolled  gratification  of  all 
their  inclinations.  The  essence  of  piety  and  religion,  they 
said,  consisted  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
maintaining  a  mental  intercourse  and  association  with  him. 
Whoever  had  Ix'come  an  adept  in  these  attainments,  and, 
from  the  habitual  exercise  of  contemplation,  had  acciuired 
the  power  of  keeping  the  mind  abstracted  from  every  thing 
corporeal,  was  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  afl'ected  by, 
or  answerable  for,  the  im}ndses  and  actions  of  the  body, 
and  consequently  could  be  under  no  necessity  to  control  its 
inclinations  or  resist  its  propensities.  Hence  the  dissolute 
lives  of  the  Carpocratians  and  others,  who  assumed  the 
liberty  of  doing  whatever  pleased  them;  and  maintained 
that  the  practice  of  \irtue  was  not  enjoined  by  the  Deity, 
but  imjjosed  on  mankind  by  that  power  whom  tliey  regard- 
ed as  the  prince  of  this  world,  the  maker  of  the  universe. 

From  this  roncise  r«-view  of  the  state  of  the  (ientile  world 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  on  eartii,  the  inferences 
to  be   deduced,  are,  it  is  presumed,  sufficiently  obvious. 
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Mankind  had  been  furnished  with  abundant  experience  of 
what  reason  and  philosophy,  in  their  highest  state  of  cul- 
tivation, could  do,  in  the  way  of  directing  the  human  mind 
to  the  attainment  of  virtue  and  happiness;  and  what  was 
the  result  ?  The  very  wisest  among  them  were  bewildered 
in  fruitless  speculations  about  the  nature  of  the  chief  good, 
and  equally  so  about  the  way  of  attaining  it.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  admitted  that  it  consisted  in  virtue;  but  then 
if  we  inquire  wherein  they  supposed  virtue  to  consist,  we 
shall  find  their  notions  as  discordant  and  undefined  as  their 
ideas  of  happiness  itself  were  vague  and  desultory.  Aris- 
totle made  the  existence  of  virtue  to  depend  upon  the 
possession  of  an  abundance  of  the  good  things  of  this  world; 
and  even  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  "  without  the  gifts 
of  fortune,  virtue  is  not  sufficient  for  happiness,  but  that  a 
wise  man  must  be  miserable  in  poverty  and  sickness.'* 
Diogenes,  from  whose  pride  and  stoical  austerity  one  might 
have  expected  sentiments  of  a  different  nature,  maintained 
that  a  poor  old  man  was  the  most  miserable  thing  in  life. 
Even  Plato,  the  great  preceptor  of  Aristotle,  taught  his 
followers  that  happiness  comprehended  the  possession  of 
wisdom,  health,  good  fortune,  honour,  and  riches;  and 
maintained  that  the  man  who  enjoyed  all  these  must  be 
perfectly  happy.  Zeno  and  his  followers  held  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  all  crimes  were  equal.  Thales,  the  founder  of 
the  Ionian  sect,  being  asked  how  he  thought  a  man  might 
bear  affliction  with  the  greatest  ease,  answered,  "  By  seeing 
his  enemies  in  a  worse  condition."  Epicurus  had  no  no- 
tion of  justice  but  as  it  was  profitable,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  morals  of  his  followers  were  proverbially 
scandalous;  for  though  their  master  taught  that  happiness 
consisted  in  virtue,  he  made  virtue  itself  to  consist  in  fol- 
lowing nature,  and  thus  he  eventually  led  his  disciples  into 
such  gross  immorality,  that,  according  to  their  manner  of 
life,  virtue  and  voluptuousness  seemed  to  be  convertible 
terms  with  them :  and  ever  since,  an  Epicure  is  a  title  ap- 
Voi,.  I.  E 
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propriatc  to  every  character  in  which  excess  and  sensual 
iiKlulpeiice  are  found  to  meet. 

Such  was  the  hopeless  and  lorlorn  condition  into  which 
the  human  race  had  sunk,  and  such  the  wretched  aspect  ol 
the  Heathen  or  Gentile  world,  at  tin-  time  of  the  Messiah's 
appearance  upon  earth.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
civilized  the  world;  j)hilosophy  had  done  its  utmost ;  lite- 
rature, and  arts,  anil  the  sciences  in  every  department,  had 
been  cultivated  to  the  highest  perfection;  but  what,  under 
all  these  advantages,  was  the  real  condition  of  our  species 
in  reference  to  man's  highest  end  and  aim,  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  and  the  duties  which  he  owes  him — the 
actual  state  of  religion  and  morals?  We  have  it  strikingly 
described  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  "They 
walked  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind  ;  having  the  understand- 
ing darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through 
the  igiuirance  that  was  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of 
their  heart:  and  being  past  feeling,  they  had  given  them- 
selves over  unto  lasciviousness,  to  work  all  imcleanness  with 
greediness : — they  were  without  hope,  and  without  God  in 
the  world."— Eph.  ii.  12.  and  ch.  iv.  17,  18.* 

On  the  State  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  the  period  of  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

The  privileges  which  the  Jews  at  this  time  enjoyed 
above  all  other  nations,  were  many  aiul  distinguisheri ;  hut 
in  enumerating  lln-m,  the  aj)ostle  Paul  lays  the  principal 
stress  upon  ili»  ir  being  favoured  with  a  divine  revelation, 

*  See  BRtTKKR'H  Ilitlnnjof  I'hilotoji/n/,  IratiMliUed  hy  Dr.  Enfield; 
and  Mohheim'b  Coiniiwntarux  un  the  (tfj'airt  of  the  ChriMianM  hefure 
the  time  nf  CoruUmtinc  the  Great,  trunslaled  Ijy  R.  S.  ytdal,  Vol.  I. 
I.>TKOU.  cli.  i. 
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to  guide  them  in  matters  of  the  higliest  impohance  to  their 
present  and  everlasting  happiness : — they  had  the  oracles 
of  God  in  their  hands  ;  the  writings  of  IMoses  and  the 
Prophets,  those  holy  men  of  God  who  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.*  Yet  with  these  incalculable 
advantages,  the  condition  of  the  people  in  general  was  not 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  civil  government  of  Judea,  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth,  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  Roman  stipendiary, 
named  Herod  the  Great ; — a  title  to  whicli  he  could  have 
no  pretensions,  except  from  the  magnitude  of  his  vices. 
Nature,  it  is  true,  had  not  withheld  from  him  the  talents 
requisite  for  a  lofty  and  brilliant  course  of  life  ;  but  such 
was  his  jealous  disposition,  such  the  ferocity  of  his  temper, 
his  devotedness  to  luxury,  pomp,  and  magnificence  so  mad- 
ly extravagant,  and  so  much  beyond  his  means ;  in  short, 
so  extensive  and  enormous  was  the  catalogue  of  his  vices, 
that  he  became  an  object  of  utter  detestation  to  the  afflict- 
ed people  over  whom  he  swa3'ed  the  kingly  sceptre.  In- 
stead of  cherishing  and  protecting  his  subjects,  he  appears 
to  have  made  them  sensible  of  his  authority  merely  by  op- 
pression and  violence  ;  so  that  they  complained  to  the  Em- 
peror Augustus,  at  Rome,  of  his  cruelties,  declaring  that 
they  had  suflered  as  much  as  if  a  wild  beast  had  reigned 
over  them ;  and  Eusebius  affirms  that  the  cruelt}  of  this 
nefarious  despot  far  surpassed  whatever  had  been  represent- 
ed in  tragedy !  Herod  was  not  ignorant  of  the  hatred 
which  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  but  to  soften  its  asperity 
he  became  a  professed  devotee  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
at  a  vast  expense  restored  their  Temple,  which  through 
age  had  fallen  into  decay  ;  but  the  efl'ect  of  all  this  was  de- 
stroyed by  his  still  conforming  to  the  manners  and  habits 
of  those  who  worshipped  a  plurality  of  gods;  and  so  many 
things  were  countenanced  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Jewish 
religion,  that  the  hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant's  professions  were 
too  manifest  to  admit  of  a  doubt. 

*Rom.  iii.  2,  and  2  Pet.  i.  21. 
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On  the  death  of  Herod,  the  go\ennneiit  of  Jiulea  was 
divided  by  the  Emperor  Aufrustus  amongst  his  tliree  sur- 
vi\inii  sons.  Aiiliel:in«;,  the  ekler  of  the  three,  was  ;ij)- 
pointed  governor  of  Judca,  Iiluniu-a,  and  Samaria,  und«'r 
the  title  of  Ethnarch.  Antipas  presided  over  Galilee  and 
Per(ea  ;  whilst  Hatanea,  Traelionitis,  Anranitis,  with  some 
of  the  neinhhomintj  terrilorv,  \^ere  assij^ned  to  Fhilip. 
The  two  latter,  from  tlieir  ha\infr  a  fourth  part  of  the  pro- 
vinee  of  Jiidea  allotted  to  earh,  were  st\le(l  Tetrarehs. 
Arehelans,  who  inherited  all  the  vires  of  his  father,  with 
but  few  of  his  better  (pialities,  completely  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  Jews  ;  and  by  a  series  of  the  most  inju- 
rious and  oppressive  acts,  drove  them,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign,  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  Emperor 
Aupustus,  who,  after  inve>tiuatint!  the  merits  of  the  case, 
deposed  the  Ellmarch,  and  banished  him  to  Vienuc  ill 
Gaul. 

On  the  expidsion  of  Arehelans,  the  crreater  ])art  of  Pa- 
lestine, or  Judea,  was  reduced  by  the  Roman  g-ovennnent 
into  the  form  of  a  prf»vince,  and  plarcd  under  the  sn|)erin- 
teiidence  of  a  p()\<rnor,  who  was  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  president  of  Syria.  It  is  probable  that  this  arrang:e- 
ment  at  first  met  \\ith  the  ready  concurrence  of  the  Jews, 
wh->,  on  the  death  of  Herod,  had  |)etilioned  Aufrustus  that 
the  distinct  re;j:al  uovernmeut  migiil  no  long'er  be  continued 
to  them,  but  thai  iheir  country  mipht  be  received  under  his 
own  iuMuefliale  prol«'(  lion,  and  tn-ated  as  a  part  of  the  Ro- 
man Knipire.  'i'lie  change,  however,  instead  ol"  producing 
an  alleviation  of  misery  to  this  unhappy  people,  brought 
with  it  an  intolerable  increase  of  their  calamities.  For, 
indepenileiit  of  the  avarice  and  injustic«'  of  the  governors, 
to  which  there  were  im»  bounds,  it  proved  an  intolerable 
grievance  to  ibein,  who  considered  their  nation  to  be  Ciod's 
peculiar  people,  that  tht-y  should  be  obliged  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  Heathen,  and  an  enemy  of  the  true  God,  like  Caesar, 
and  live  in  subjection  to  those  who  worshi[)ped  false  deities. 
Add  to  which,  that  the  extortion  of  the  l*ublicans,  who  af- 
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ter  the  Roman  manner  were  intrusted  with  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  and  for  whose  continual  and  flagrant  abuses 
of  authority  it  was  seldom  possible  to  obtain  any  sort  of 
redress,  became  a  subject  of  infinite  dissatisfaction  and 
complaint.  And,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  constant  presence 
of  their  governors,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  a  multitude 
of  foreign  attendants,  of  all  descriptions,  and  protected 
by  a  Roman  military  guard,  quartered  with  their  Eagles 
and  various  other  ensigns  of  superstition,  in  the  center  of 
Jerusalem,  their  holy  city,  kept  the  sensibility  of  the  Jews 
contuiually  on  the  rack,  and  excited  in  their  minds  a  de- 
gree of  indignation  bordering  on  fury.  They  naturally 
considered  their  religion  to  be  disgraced  and  insulted  by 
these  innovations — their  holy  places  defiled — and  in  fact 
themselves,  with  all  that  the}'  held  sacred,  polluted  and 
brought  into  contempt.  To  these  causes,  are  to  be  attri- 
buted the  frequent  tumults,  factions,  seditions,  and  murders, 
by  which  it  is  well  known  that  these  unfortunate  people  ac- 
celerated their  own  destruction. 

If  any  vestige  of  liberty  or  happiness  could  have  been 
possessed  by  a  people  thus  circumstanced,  it  was  eiTectually 
cut  off  by  those  who  held  the  second  place  in  tlH  civil 
government  under  the  Romans,  and  the  sons  of  Herod, 
and  who  also  had  the  supreme  direction  in  every  thing 
pertaining  to  religion,  namely,  the  chief  priests  and  the 
seventy  elders,  of  whom  the  Sanhedrim  or  national  coun- 
cil was  composed.  Josephus  tells  us,  that  the  High  Priests 
were  the  most  abandoned  of  mortals,  and  that  they  gene- 
rally obtained  their  dignified  stations  either  through  thf 
influence  of  money,  or  court  sycophancy ;  and  that  they 
shrank  from  no  species  of  criminality  that  might  contribute 
to  support  them  in  the  possession  of  an  authority  thus  ini- 
quitously  purchased.  Under  a  full  conviction  of  the  pre- 
carious tenure  on  which  they  held  their  situation,  it  be- 
came a  leading  object  of  their  concern,  to  accumulate,  ei- 
ther by  fraud  or  force,  such  a  quantit}^  of  wealth,  as  might 
enable  them  to  gain  the  rulers  of  the  state  over   to  their 
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interest,  aiid  drive  awuy  ;ill  coinpetilors,  or  else  _\ieltl  llirm, 
when  deprived  of  llieir  dimiitv,  tlic  iin  an--  of  living  at  tlieir 
ease  in  retircnu-ni. 

The  Sanht'iirini,  or  n:ilioM;il  «-ouncil,  being  composed  of 
men  who  dillered  in  opinion  respecting  some  of  tlie  most 
important  points  of  religion,  nothing  like  a  general  harmo- 
nv  was  to  be  found  amongst  its  members  :  on  the  contrary, 
having  adopted  the  principles  of  various  sects,  they  allow- 
ed themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  all  the  prejudice  and 
animosity  of  party;  and  were  too  often  more  intent  on  the 
indidgence  of  private  pique,  than  studious  of  adviuicing 
the  cause  of  religion,  or  promoting  the  pid)lic  welfare.  A 
siinilai'  depravity  prevailed  among  the  ordinary  priests,  and 
the  inferior  ministers  of  religion.  'J'he  connnon  people, 
instigated  by  the  shocking  examples  thus  held  out  to  them, 
bv  those  whom  they  were  taught  to  consider  as  their  guides, 
precipitated  themselves  into  every  species  of  vicious  excess; 
and  giving  themselves  up  to  sedition  and  rapine,  appeared 
alike  to  defv  fhe  vengeance  both  of  (iod  and  man. 

There  were,  at  that  time,  two  prevailing  systems  of 
religion  in  Palestine,  the  .Jewish  and  the  Samaritan; 
and  \Aat  rimtributed  not  a  little  to  the  calamities  of  the 
II«  brew  nation,  the  followers  of  each  of  these  regarded 
those  of  the  other  jursuasion  with  the  most  virulent  ;uid 
implacable  hatred,  mutually  venting  their  rancorous  ani- 
mosity in  the  direst  curses  and  imprecations.  The  nature 
of  the  .fewish  religion  may  be  collected  from  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament;  but  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance, 
it  had  lost  mu«h  of  it.->  original  beauty  and  excellence,  and 
was  corrupted  by  errors  of  the  most  flagnuit  kind,  that  had 
crept  in  from  various  scnu'ces.  The  public  worship  of 
God  was  ind«'«(l  still  j-ontinurd  in  the  temj)le  of  .brusalem, 
with  all  the  riles  of  the  Mo.>aic  institution  ;  and  their  festi- 
vals never  Aiiled  to  draw  together  an  innnense  concourse  of 
people  at  the  stated  seasons  :  nor  did  the  Romans  ever  in- 
terfere to  prevent  those  observaiices.  In  domestic  life  also, 
fhe  ordinances  of  tJie  Law  were  in  general  pimctually  at- 
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tended  to  ;  but  it  is  manifest  from  the  evidence  adduced  by 
various  learned  men,  that  even  in  the  service  of  the  Temple 
itself,  numerous  ceremonies  and  observances,  drawn  from 
the  religious  worship  of  heathen  nations,  had  been  intro- 
duced and  blended  with  those  of  divine  institution;  and 
that,  in  addition  to  superstitions  like  these  of  a  public  na- 
ture, many  erroneous  principles,  probably  brought  from 
Babylon  and  Chaldea,  by  the  ancestors  of  the  people  at 
their  return  from  captivity,  or  adopted  by  the  inconsiderate 
multitude,  in  conformity  to  the  example  of  their  neighbours 
the  Greeks,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Egyptians,  were  cherished 
and  acted  on  in  private. 

The  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  Jews  respecting  the 
Deit)^,  the  divine  nature,  the  angels,  daemons,  the  souls  of 
men,  their  duties,  and  similar  subjects,  appear  to  have  been 
far  less  extravagant,  and  formed  on  more  rational  grounds, 
than  those  of  any  other  nation  or  people.  Indeed,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  they  should  wholly  lose  sight  of  that 
truth,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  their  fathers  had  been  in- 
structed through  the  medium  of  revelation ;  especially  as 
this  instruction  was  rendered  habitual  to  them,  even  at  a 
tender  age,  by  hearing,  reading,  and  studying  the  writings 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  In  all  their  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  and  indeed  throughout  the  Empire,  wherever  any 
considerable  number  of  Jews  resided,  a  sacred  edifice, 
which  they  called  a  synagogue,  was  erected,  in  which  it 
was  customary  for  the  people  regularly  to  assemble,  for  the 
purposes  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  hearing  the  law  public- 
ly read  and  expounded.  In  most  of  the  larger  towns, 
there  were  also  schools  established,  in  which  young  per- 
sons were  initiated  in  the  first  principles  of  religion,  as  well 
as  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts. 

But  though  the  Jews  certainly  entertained  many  senti- 
ments more  rational  and  correct  than  their  neighbours — 
sentiments  which  they  had  adopted  from  their  own  scrip- 
tures— yet  they  had  gradually  incorporated  with  them  so 
large  a  mixture  of  what  was  fabulous  and  absurd,  as  near- 
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Iv  to  (Jeprivf  tlif  iniili  of  all  its  loifc  juul  energy.  Hence 
the  many  pointed  rebukes  which  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  prime  leaders  of  religion  in  his 
day  ;  telling  them  liiat  they  taught  lor  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men,  and  that  they  had  made  the  divine  law 
void  throiitrh  their  traditions.*  Their  notions  of  the  na- 
ture of  Citxl,  are  supposed  to  have  been  closely  allied  to  the 
Oriental  philosophy  on  that  subject,  while  to  the  prince  of 
darkness,  and  his  assoei;ites  and  agents,  they  attributed  an 
influence  over  tlie  world  and  the  human  race  so  predomi- 
nant as  scarcely  to  leave  a  superior  degree  of  power  even 
to  the  Deity  himself.  Of  various  terrific  conceits,  founded 
upon  this  notion,  one  of  the  principal  was,  that  all  the  evils 
and  calamities  which  befel  the  human  race,  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  originating  with  this  prince  of  darkness  and  his 

*  The  Jews  acknowledpfp  tteo  laws,  which  they  bclieTC  to  have  been 
delivered  to  Moses  on  iMouiit  Sinai:  of  which  one  was  immcdiateij 
committed  to  writimx  in  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  other  is 
said  to  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  for 
many  ages,  by  oral  tradition.  From  Iho  time  of  Moses  to  the  days  of 
Rabbi  Johuda,  no  part  of  the  Oral  law  had  ever  been  comn)itted  to 
writing  for  public  perusal.  In  every  generation,  the  President  of  the 
•Sanhedrim,  or  the  prophet  of  his  age,  for  his  own  jirivate  use,  is  said 
to  have  written  notes  of  the  traditions  which  he  had  heard  from  hia 
teachers;  but  he  tauglit  in  public  ouly  fr<jm  word  of  mouth;  and  thus 
each  individual  wrote  for  himself  an  ex|»osilion  of  the  law  and  the 
ceremonies  it  enjoined,  according  to  what  he  had  heard.  Thus  things 
were  situated  till  the  days  of  Habhi  Jchuda.  He  observed,  that  the 
students  of  the  law  were  gradually  diminishing,  that  difficulties  and 
distresses  were  multiplying,  that  the  kingdom  of  impiety  was  increa-s- 
ing  in  strength  and  extending  itself  over  the  world,  «hile  the  pco|)le 
<jf  Israel  were  driven  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Fearing  lest,  in  these 
circumstances,  the  traditions  woulrl  be  forgotten  and  lost,  he  collected 
them  all,  arranged  them  under  distinct  heads,  and  formed  them  into  a 
methodical  code  of  traditional  law.  Of  this  book,  entitled  the  Mishna, 
copies  were  s[)eedily  multiplied  and  extensively  circulated;  and  the 
Jews  at  large  received  it  with  the  highest  veneration.  See  Mr.  Ai.- 
lf.n's  Jifiiiirm  .hulninm:  ch.  iii.  p.  22 — lid.  where  the  reader  will  find 
numerous  jpiotalicms  from  the  Habbins.  showing  how  this  (supposed) 
Oral  law  is  by  ihem  extolled  abuve  the  written  law  of  Moses — just  as 
the  Papists  in  later  ages  have  made  void  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
liiH  apostles  by  the  tnjrlilions  of  the  fathers. 
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ministering  spirits,  who  had  their  dwelling  in  the  air,  and 
were  scattered  throughout  every  part  of  the  universe. 
Their  notions  also,  and  manner  of  reasoning  respecting 
angels,  or  ministers  of  divine  providence,  were  nearly  allied 
to  those  maintained  by  the  Babylonians  or  Chaldpeans,  as 
may  be  readily  perceived  by  those  who  will  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  investigate  the  subject. 

But  on  no  one  point  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  of 
that  day  more  estranged  from  the  doctrine  that  was  taught 
by  their  prophets,  than  on  that  which  regarded  the  charac- 
ter of  their  Messiah.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion were  looking  with  eager  desire  for  the  appearance  of 
tire  deliverer  whom  God  had  promised  to  their  fathers. 
But  their  hopes  were  not  directed  to  such  an  one  as  the 
scriptures  described :  they  expected  not  a  spiritual  deliverer, 
to  rescue  them  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  to 
bestow  upon  them  the  blessings  of  salvation,  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  peace  with  God,  the  adoption  of  children  into 
his  family,  and  the  hope  of  an  eternal  inheritance  in  the 
woi-ld  to  come ;  they  looked  for  a  mighty  warlike  leader, 
whose  talents  and  prowess  might  recover  for  them  their 
civil  liberty.  Fondly  dreaming  of  a  temporal  kingdom 
for  their  Messiah,  their  carnal  minds  w  ere  so  rivetted  un- 
der the  dominion  of  this  master  prejudice,  that,  in  general, 
their  hearts  were  blinded  to  the  real  scope  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets. 

It  is  abundantly  manifest  from  the  New  Testament  scrip- 
tures, that  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  the  Jews 
were  divided  into  various  sects,  widely  differing  in  opinion 
from  each  other,  not  merely  on  subjects  of  smaller  moment, 
but  also  on  those  points  which  enter  into  the  very  essence 
of  religion.  Of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  the  two 
most  distinguished  of  these  sects,  both  in  number  and 
respectability,  mention  is  made  ui  the  writings  of  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles.  Josephus,  Philo,  and  others, 
speak  of  a  third  sect,  under  the  title  of  the  Essenes ;  and 
it  appears  from  more  than  one  authority,  that  several  others 
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of  less  note  were  to  hv  round  among  them.  The  evan- 
gelist iMatiliew  notiees  the  Herodians  ;  a  class  of  men  who, 
it  seems  highly  probable,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
desceiuhuus  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  contended  that 
they  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of 
Palestine  by  the  Romans.  Josephus  makes  menliou  also 
of  another  sect,  bearing  the  title  of  Philosophers ;  com- 
posed of  men  of  the  most  ferocions  character,  and  founded 
by  Jrdas,  a  Galilean — a  strenuous  and  undaunted  asserter 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  maintained  that 
the  Hebrews,  the  favourite  people  of  heaven,  ought  to  ren- 
der obedience  to  God  alone,  and  conse(|uently  were  con- 
tinually stimulating  one  another  to  throw  oft*  the  Roman 
yoke  and  assert  their  national  independence. 

The  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  die  Essencs,  the  three 
most  pow  erftd  of  the  Jewish  sects,  were  cordially  united  in 
semimeut  respecting  all  those  fimdamental  points  which 
constituted  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  rehgion.  All  of  them, 
for  instance,  rejected  w  ith  detestation  the  notion  of  a  plural- 
ity of  gods,  and  would  acknowledge  the  existence  of  but 
one  Almighty  Power,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  Creator 
of  the  universe,  and  believed  to  be  endowed  with  the  most 
absolute  j)erfertion  and  goodness.  They  were  efjually 
agreed  in  the  opinion,  tiial  God  had  selected  the  Hebrews 
from  amongst  all  the  other  nations  of  the  eat'th  as  his  pecu- 
liar people,  and  had  bound  them  to  himself  by  an  unchange- 
able and  everlasting  covenant.  VVitii  the  same  unanimity, 
tliey  maintained  the  divine  mission  of  Moses;  that  he  was 
the  anib;issador  of  heaven,  and  consoiuenlly  that  the  law 
delivered  at  .M»)unt  Sinai,  and  promulgaltd  by  his  ministry, 
w  aw  of  divine  original.  It  was  also  the  general  belief  amimg 
th*ni,  thai  in  the  books  of  th«^  Old  Testament  were  contain- 
ed amplr  in-lrui  tions  rt-^pectlng  the  way  of  salvation  and 
eternal  happiness;  and  ihat  whatever  principles  or  duties 
wf-re  inculcated  in  tiiose  writings,  must  be  reverently  re- 
ceived and  impli(iil>  obeyed.  But  an  almost  irreroncile- 
able  difference  of  opinion,  and  Uie  most  vehement  disputes, 
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prevailed  among  them,  respecting  the  original  source  or 
fountain  from  whence  all  religion  was  to  he  detluced. 
Both  the  Sadducees  and  Essenes  rejected  with  disdain  the 
oral  law,  to  which  the  Pharisees,  however,  paid  the  greatest 
deference.  And  the  interpretation  of  the  written  law, 
yielded  still  further  ground  for  acrimonious  contention. 
The  Pharisees  maintained  that  the  law  as  committed  to 
writing  by  Moses,  and  likewise  every  other  part  of  the 
sacred  volume,  had  a  twofold  sense  or  meaning ;  the  one 
plain  and  obvious  to  every  reader,  the  other  abstruse  and 
mystical.  The  Sadducees,  on  the  contrary,  would  admit 
of  nothing  beyond  a  simple  interpretation  of  the  words, 
according  to  their  strict  literal  sense.  The  Essenes,  or  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  them,  differing  from  both  of  these, 
considered  the  words  of  the  law  to  possess  no  force  or  power 
whatever  in  themselves,  but  merely  to  exhibit  the  shadows 
or  images  of  celestial  objects,  of  virtues,  and  of  duties. 
So  much  dissension  and  discord  respecting  the  rule  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  sense  in  which  the  divine  law  ought  to  be 
understood,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  great  diversity  in 
the  forms  of  religious  worship,  and  naturally  tended  to 
generate  the  most  opposite  and  conflicting  sentiments  on 
subjects  of  a  divine  nature. 

The  Pharisees,  in  point  of  number,  riches,  authority, 
and  influence,  took  precedence  of  all  the  Jewish  sects. 
And  as  they  constantly  manifested  an  extraordinary  display 
of  religion,  in  an  apparent  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  piety 
and  brotherly  love,  and  by  an  affectation  of  superior  sanc- 
tity in  their  opinions,  manners,  and  dress,  the  influence 
which  they  possessed  over  the  minds  of  the  people  was 
unbounded;  insomuch  that  they  may  be  almost  said  to 
have  given  whatever  direction  they  pleased  to  public  affairs. 
It  is  unquestionable,  however,  tliat  the  religion  of  the  Phari- 
sees was,  for  the  most  part,  founded  in  consummate  hypo- 
crisy; and  that  in  reality,  they  were  generally  the  slaves  of 
every  vicious  appetite ;  proud,  arrogant,  and  avaricious, 
consulting  only  the  gratification  of  their  lusts,  even  at  the 
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moment  of  their  professing  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  tlic 
service  of  their  Maker.  These  odious  features  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Pharisees,  drew  upon  them  the  most  pointed 
rebuives  from  our  Lord  and  Saxioiu";  with  nu>re  severity 
indeed  than  he  bestowed  on  the  SacUlucees,  who  ahhough 
they  had  departed  wicK^ly  froui  ilie  p'uuine  princijdes  of 
rehgion,  yet  did  not  impose  uj)on  nianUind  hy  a  pretended 
sanctity,  or  devote  themselves  with  insatiable  greediness  to 
the  arquisilion  of  honours  and  riclies.  The  Pharisees  ad- 
mitted the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
They  admitted,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  free  agency  of  man; 
but  beyond  that,  they  supposed  his  actions  to  be  controlled 
by  the  decrees  of  fate.  These  points  of  doctrine,  how- 
ever, seem  not  to  have  been  understood  or  explained  by  all 
the  sect  in  the  same  way,  neither  does  it  appear  that  any 
great  pains  were  taken  to  define  anci  ascertain  them  with 
accuracy  and  precision,  or  to  support  them  by  reasoning 
and  argument. 

The  Sadducees,  if  we  may  credit  the  tesliniony  of  Jo- 
fephus  concerning  them,  were  a  sect  much  inferior  in  point 
of  immber  to  that  of  the  Pharisees,  but  composed  entirely 
of  persons  distinguished  for  their  o|)ulence  and  jirosperit}'. 
He  also  represents  those  who  belonged  to  it,  as  wholly 
devoid  of  the  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  compassion 
towards  others;  whereas  the  I^harisees,  according  to  him, 
were  ever  ready  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  indigent  and 
afflicted.  He  further  describes  them  as  fond  of  passing 
their  lives  in  one  iminterrnpled  course  of  ease  and  pleasure; 
insomuch  that  it  was  with  dilliculty  they  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  undertake  die  duties  of  the  magistracy,  or  any  other 
public  function.  Their  leading  tenet  was,  that  all  our 
hopes  and  fears  terminate  with  the  present  lile;  the  soul 
being  involved  in  one  common  fate  with  the  body,  and, 
like  it,  liable  to  perish  and  be  annihilated.  Upon  this 
priucif)le,  it  was  very  natural  for  them  to  maintain,  that 
obedience  to  the  divine  law  would  be  rewarded    by  the 
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Most  High  with  length  of  days,  and  an  abundance  of  the 
good  things  of  this  Hfe,  such  as  honours,  distinctions,  and 
riches  j  whilst  the  violators  of  it  would,  in  like  manner,  find 
their  punishment  in  the  temporar}'  sufferings  and  afflictions 
of  the  present  time.  The  Sadducees,  therefore,  always 
connected  the  favour  of  heaven  with  a  state  of  worldly 
prosperity,  and  could  not  regard  any  as  virtuous,  or  the 
friends  of  heaven,  but  the  fortunate  and  happy :  they  had 
no  bowels  of  compassion  for  the  poor  and  the  miserable; 
their  desires  and  hopes  centered  in  a  life  of  leisure,  ease, 
and  voluptuous  gratification — for  such  is  precisely  the  cha- 
racter which  Josephus  gives  us  of  them.  And  indeed,  it 
appears  to  be  countenanced  b}'  the  inspired  writings — 
especially  if,  as  is  now  generally  admitted  by  the  learned, 
our  Lord,  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
Luke,  ch.  xvi.  designed,  in  the  person  of  the  former,  to 
delineate  the  principles  and  manner  of  life  of  a  Sudducee. 
Considering  the  parable  in  this  point  of  view,  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  great  force  and  beauty  in  it,  which  do  not  appear 
upon  any  other  hypothesis.  That  the  rich  man  was  a  Jew 
is  evident,  from  his  terming  Abraham  his  father;  and  his 
request  that  the  latter  would  send  Lazarus  to  his  father's 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  his  brethren  to  a  belief 
of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  the  certainty  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  is  convincing  evidence  that 
during  his  life  time  he  had  imagined  that  the  soul  would 
perish  with  the  body,  and  had  treated  with  derision  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  the  Pharisees  respecting  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  a  future  state ;  and  that  the  brethren  whom 
he  had  left  behind  entertained  similar  sentiments — senti- 
ments which  decidedly  mark  them  as  the  votaries  of  that 
impious  system  to  which  the  Sadducees  were  devoted. 

The  EssENES,  though  not  particularly  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  existed  as  a  sect  in  the  days 
of  our  Lord,  and  are  frequently  spoken  of  by  Josephus, 
who  divides  them  into  two  branches ;  the  one  characterized 
by  a  life  of  celibacy,  dedicated  to  the  instruction  and  edii- 
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cation  of  die  children  of  others;  whilst  the  other  iliongiit 
it  proper  to  marry,  not  so  imich  with  a  view  to  sensual 
gratification,  as  for  the  purpose  ol'  propai^atiiip  the  human 
species.  Hence  they  have  heen  distinf^uislied  by  some 
writers  into  tlie  practical  and  the  theoretical  Essenes. 

The  practical  Essenes  were  distributed  in  the  cities  and 
throughout  the  countries  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 
Their  bond  of  association  embraced  not  merely  a  commu- 
nity of  tenets,  and  a  similarity  of  manners  and  particular 
observances,  like  that  of  the  Pharisees  or  the  Sadducees, 
but  it  extended  also  to  an  intercommunity  of  goods.  Their 
demeanour  was  sober  and  chaste;  and  their  mode  of  life 
uas,  in  every  other  respect,  subjected  to  the  strictest  regu- 
lations, and  submitted  to  the  superintendence  of  governors, 
whom  ihrv  appointed  over  themselves.  'I'lie  whole  of  their 
time  was  dexoted  to  lalxtur,  meditation  and  prayer;  and 
they  were  niost  sedulously  attentive  to  the  calls  of  justice 
and  humanity,  and  every  moral  duty.  In  <'ommon  with 
the  rest  of  the  Jews,  they  believed  in  the  unity  of  (jod  ;  but 
from  some  of  their  institutes,  it  appears  that  they  entertained 
H  reverence  for  the  sun;  probably,  considering  that  grand 
hirninarv  as  a  deity  of  an  inferior  order,  or  j)eriiaj)s  regard- 
inir  liim  as  the  visible  image  of  the  Supreme  Being.  They 
>up|)os((l  the  souls  of  men  to  have  fallen,  by  a  disastrous 
fate,  from  the  regions  of  purity  and  light,  into  the  bodies 
which  they  occupy;  during  their  continuance  in  which, 
Ihey  consiflered  them  to  be  confined,  as  it  were,  within  the 
walls  of  a  loathsome  dungeon.  For  this  reason,  therefore, 
they  did  f  »t  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body;  al- 
though it  was  their  opinion  that  the  soul  would  be  rewarded 
or  punished  in  a  future  state,  according  to  its  deserts. 
They  cultivated  great  abstinence,  allowing  themselves  but 
little  bodily  nourishment  or  gratificaticm,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  immortal  spirit  might  be  thereby  encum- 
bered and  weighed  down.  It  was  their  endeavour,  too, 
bv  constant  meditation,  to  withdraw  the  mind  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  contagious  influence  o(  the  corrupt  mass 
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by  which  it  was  unhappily  enveloped.  The  ceremonies, 
or  external  forms,  which  were  enjoined  in  the  law  of  Moses 
to  be  observed  in  the  worship  of  God,  were  totally  disre- 
garded by  many  of  the  Essenes;  it  being  their  opinion 
that  the  words  of  Moses  were  to  be  understood  in  a  myste- 
rious and  recondite  sense,  and  not  according  to  their  literal 
meaning.  Others  of  them,  indeed,  so  far  conformed  as  to 
ofler  sacrifices ;  but  they  did  this  at  home ;  for  they  were 
wholly  averse  to  the  rites  which  it  was  necessai-y  for  those 
to  obsei*ve  who  attended  the  Temple  worship.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  does  not  seem  an  improbable  conjecture,  that  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Essenes  arose  out  of  an  ill- 
judged  attempt  to  make  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion 
accord  with  some  tenets  which  they  had  fondly  imbibed 
from  the  Oriental  philosophy,  of  which  we  have  already 
treated. 

Though  the  practical  Essenes  were  very  much  addicted 
to  superstition,  society  derived  no  inconsiderable  benefit 
from  their  labour,  and  the  strictness  of  their  morals.  Those 
of  the  theoretical  class,  however,  seem  to  have  set  scarcely 
any  bounds  whatever  to  their  silly  extravagance.  Although 
they  professed  themselves  to  be  Jews,  and  were  desirous  to 
be  considered  as  the  disciples  of  Moses,  they  were  almost 
entirely  strangers  to  the  Mosaic  discipline.  Renouncing 
employment  of  every  description,  and  all  worldly  posses- 
sions, they  withdrew  themselves  into  solitary  places,  and 
there  dispersed  about  in  separate  cells,  passed  the  remnant 
of  their  days  without  engaging  in  any  kind  of  bodily  la- 
bour, and  neither  ofi'ering  sacrifices,  nor  observing  any 
other  external  form  of  religious  worship.  In  this  state  of 
seclusion  from  the  world  and  its  concerns,  they  studied  to 
reduce  and  keep  the  body  low,  by  allowing  it  nothing  be- 
yond the  most  slender  subsistence,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  detach  and  disengage  the  soul  from  it  by  perpetual  con- 
templation, so  that  the  immortal  spirit  might,  in  defiance 
of  its  corporeal  imprisonment,  be  kept  constantly  aspiring 
after  its  native  liberty  and  light,  and  be  prepared,  imme- 
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diately  on  the  (li.sst)lution  of  the  body,  to  reascend  to  those 
celestial  regions  from  wlience  it  orie^inally  sprang.  Con- 
formably to  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  the  theoretical  Essenes 
were  accustomed  to  hold  a  solemn  assembly  every  seventh 
day.  On  these  occasions,  after  iiearing  a  sermon  from 
their  President,  and  ofl'ering  up  their  prayers,  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  feast  together, — if  that  can  indeed  be  called  a 
feast,  H  Inch  was  restricted  to  a  mutual  participation  of  salt 
and  bread  and  water.  This  repast  is  said  to  have  been 
followed  by  a  sacred  dance,  w  hich  was  continued  through- 
out the  whole  night,  until  the  dawn  appeared.  At  first  the 
men  and  women  danced  in  two  separate  parties;  but  at 
length,  their  minds,  according  to  their  own  account,  kindling 
with  a  sort  of  divine  ecstasy,  the  two  companies  joined  in 
one,  mutually  striving,  by  various  shouts  and  songs  of  the 
most  vehement  kind,  accompanied  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant motions  and  gesticulations  of  the  body,  to  manifest 
the  fervent  glow  of  that  divine  love  with  which  they  profess- 
ed to  be  inflamed.  To  such  an  extent  of  folly  may  men 
be  led  by  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  entertaining  erroneous  principles  respecting  the  Deity, 
and  the  origin  of  the  human  soul! 

As  to  the  moral  doctrine  of  these  sects  of  the  Essenes, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  into  which 
the  Jewish  people  were  divided,  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
having  in  any  degree  contributiMl  towards  promoting  the 
interests  of  virtue  and  genuine  piety.  The  Pharisees,  as 
was  frequently  objected  to  them  by  Christ,  who  knew  their 
hearts,  were  destitute  of  the  love  of  Cod  and  their  neigh- 
bour, the  essential  |)rinciples  of  righteousness — they  were 
hypocritical  in  their  acts  of  worshiji— proud  and  self-righ- 
teous— harsh  and  un(li:irital)Ie  in  their  Judgment  of  others — 
while  they  made  the  divine  law  void  through  tiieir  traditions. 
Tliey  paid  little  or  no  regard  to  inward  purity  or  sanctity 
of  mind,  but  studied  by  :dl  possil)l('  means  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude  towards  them,  by  an  ostentatious  so- 
lemnity of  carriage,  and  the  most  specious  external  parade 
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of  piety  and  brotherly  love.     They  were  continually  strain- 
ing and  pei-verting  the  most  important  precepts  of  the  divine 
law ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  enforced  an  unreserved 
obedience  to  ordinances  which  w  ere  of  mere  human  institu- 
tion.    The  Sadducees  regarded  all  those  persons  as  righte- 
ous, who  strictly  conformed  themselves  to  the  ritual  obser- 
vances prescribed  in  the  law  of  Pvloses,  and  that  did  no  injury 
to  any  of  the  Jewish  nation,  from  whom  they  had  received 
none.     And  as  their  principles  forbade  men  to  look  forward 
to  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish-ments,  and  placed 
the  whole  happiness  of  man  in  the  possession  of  riches  and 
in  sensual  gratification,  they  naturally  tended  to  generate 
and  encourage  an  inordinate  love  of  money,  a  brutal  insen- 
sibility to  the  calls  of  compassion,  and  a  variety  of  other 
vices  equally  peniicious  and  degrading  to  the  human  mind. 
The  Essenes  laboured  under  the  influence  of  a  depresshig 
superstition ;  so  that,  whilst  they  were  scrupulously  atten- 
tive to  the  demands  of  justice  and  equity  in  regard  to  others, 
they  appear  to  have  altogetlier  overlooked  the  duties  which 
men  owe  to  themselves.     Those  of  them  who  were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Therapeutse,  or  theoretical  Essenes, 
were  a  race  of  men  who  resigned  themselves  entirely  to  the 
dictates  of  the  most  egregrious  fanaticism  and  folly.     They 
would  engage  in  no  sort  of  business  or  employment  on  their 
own  account ;  nor  would  they  be  instrumental  in  forwarding 
the  interests  of  others.     In  short,  they  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered themselves  as  released  from  every  bond  by  which 
human  society  is  held  together,  and  at  Uberty  to  act  in 
direct  opposition  to  almost  every  principle  of  moral  disci- 
pline. 

It  cannot  therefore  excite  any  reasonable  surprise  that, 
owing  to  the  various  causes  which  we  have  thus  enumera- 
ted, the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people  were,  at  the  period 
of  the  birth  of  Jc^sus  Christ,  sunk  in  the  most  profound 
ignorance  as  to  divine  things ;  and  the  nation,  for  the 
most  part,  devoted  to  a  flagitious  and  dissolute  course  of 
life.     That  such  was  the  miserable  state  of  degradation 

Vol.  I.  G 
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into  whicli  this  liiclily  privileged  people  had  fallen,  is  in- 
contestahly  proved  by  the  history  of  our  liOrd's  life,  and 
the  tenour  of  his  discourses  and  conversations  which  he 
condescended  to  address  to  them.  Hence  his  comparison 
of  the  teachers  among  them  to  blind  guides,  who  professed 
to  instruct  others  in  a  way  with  whicii  they  were  totally 
unacquainted  themselves  ;  and  the  multitude  to  a  flock  of 
lost  sheep,  wanderinp  without  a  shepherd.  Matt.  xv.  14. 
John,  ix.  39.     Matt.  x.  6.  and  ch.  xv.  24. 

In  addition  to  what  lias  been  already  said  respecting  the 
sources  of  error  and  corruption  among  the  Jews,  we  have 
still  further  to  remark,  that,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appear- 
ance, numbers  among  them  hafl  imbibed  tlie  principles  of 
the  Oriental  philt)s)phy  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world, 
and  were  much  addicted  to  tiie  study  of  a  mystical  sort 
of  learning  to   which   they   gave  the  naine  of  Cabbala.* 

The  Samaritans  are  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament 
as  a  sect  altogether  distinct  from  the  Jews  ;  and  as  they 
were  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  they  merit  attention  in  this 
place.  Their  sacred  riles  were  pcrfinmed  in  a  Temple 
erected  on  Mount  Ceriy/im  ;  tliey  were  involved  in  the  same 
calamities  whicli  bcfel  the  Jewish  people,  and  were  no  less 
forward  than  the  Jews  in  adding,  to  their  other  afllictions, 
the  numerous  evils  produced  by  factions  and  intestine  tu- 
mults. They  were  not,  however,  divided  into  so  many 
religious  sects  ;  althotigh  the  instances  of  Dositheus,  Menan- 
der,  and  Simon  Magu<,  plainly  prove  lliat  there  were  not 
wanting  among  them  some  wlio  were  carried  away  by  the 
love  of  paradox  and  a  fondness  for  novel  speculations  ;  and 
that  they  dcljascd  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  by  incor- 
porating with  it  many  of  the  jiriuciples  of  the  Oriental 
philosojjliy.  Much  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Jewish 
authors  respectintr  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Samari- 
tans, on  mITm  li  li(t«<'\er  we  cannot  place  reliance,  as  it  was 

*  For  a  vfT}'  inptnioup  anH  inleroRtinp  account  of  tlic  Cahha/rt,  tlir 
reader  is  referred  to  J^Ir.  Jlllcn^s  J^ludtrn  Judaism,  cli.  v.  p.  (>6. 
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unquestionably  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  invidious  malignity. 
It  is  cei'tain,  however,  that  our  Lord  attributes  to  the  Sa- 
maritans a  great  degree  of  ignorance  respecting  God  and 
divine  things ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  doubted,  that  in  their 
rehgious  system  the  truth  was  much  debased  by  supersti- 
tion, and  the  light  in  no  small  degree  obscured  by  the  mists 
of  error.  They  acknowledged  none  of  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  sacred,  or  of  divine  authority,  but  tlie 
five  books  of  Moses  only.  We  learn,  nevertheless,  from 
the  conversation  of  the  woman  with  our  Lord  at  the  well 
of  Samaria,  John  iv.  25.  that  the  Samaritans  confidently 
expected  the  Messiah,  and  that  they  looked  forward  to  him 
in  the  light  of  a  spiritual  teacher  and  guide,  who  should 
instruct  them  in  a  more  perfect  and  acceptable  way  of 
worshipping  the  Most  High  than  that  which  they  then  fol- 
lowed. Whether  they  were  carried  away  with  the  fond 
conceit  of  his  being  a  warlike  leader,  a  hero,  an  emperor, 
who  should  recover  for  the  oppressed  posterity  of  Abraham 
their  liberty  and  rights,  and  to  the  same  extent  that  the 
Jews  were,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine.  In  this 
one  thing,  at  least,  they  appear  to  have  shown  themselves 
superior  to  the  Jews  in  general,  that  they  did  not  attempt 
to  gloss  over  or  conceal  the  many  imperfections  of  their 
religion,  but  frankly  acknowledged  its  defects,  and  looked 
forward  with  hope  to  the  period  when  the  Messiah  should 
reform  what  was  amiss,  and  communicate  to  them  a  larger 
measure  of  spiritual  instruction,  of  which  they  stood  so 
much  in  need.* 

So  exceedingly  great  was  the  fecundity  of  the  Jewish 

*  Joiada,  the  hig-h  priest  at  Jerusalem,  had  a  son  named  Manasseh, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Sanhallet,  governor  of  the  Samaritans. 
Nehemiah,  g-overuor  of  Jerusalem,  banished  Manasseh  for  this  breach 
of  the  law.  This  exile  earned  a  cop3'  of  the  Pentateuch  with  him, 
read  it  to  the  Samaritans,  and  dissuaded  them  from  idolatry,  to  which 
they  never  afterwards  returned;  and  it  was  his  father-in-law  Sanballet, 
who  obtained  leave  of  Darius  Nothus  to  erect  the  Temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  of  wliich  Manasseh  was  the  first  High  Priest.  Hence  pro- 
ceeded a  race  of  men,  as  the  Jews  acknowledge,  -more  exact  in  iror- 
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people,  that  multitudes  of  thcni,  from  time  to  time,  were 
constrained  to  emigrate  from  their  native  country;  and  at 
the  a^rji  of  Christ's  birtJi,  the  dcscendaats  of  Abraham 
were  to  hv  met  with  in  e\  cry  p.irt  of  the  known  world.  In 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  particular,  tliey 
were  to  be  foiind  in  great  iiiimbeis,  eiiher  serving  in  the 
army,  or  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  conunerce,  or  practis- 
ing some  lucrative  art.  Of  tlie  truth  of  this  we  have  evi- 
dence in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
where  we  learn  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  there  were 
assembled  at  Jerusalem,  Jews,  "out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven,"  who  had  come  ;ip  to  attend  the  festival.  Their 
dispersion  over  all  the  wc.>t,  was  tiie  ccinsequcnre  of  the 
subjugation  of  Judea  to  Rome,  and  it  was  an  importiuit 
link  in  the  chain  of  divine  providence  ;  for  it  })Iuced  them, 
as  they  express  it,  "witnesses  of  the  unity  of  God  in  all  tlie 
nations  of  the  world,"  and  this  at  a  time  when  idolatry  and 
vice  ovcrwhchned  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Those  of  them 
who  thus  ventured  to  establish  themselves  without  the  con- 
fines of  Palestine,  were  every  where  successful  in  obtaining 
that  general  sort  of  encouragement  and  protection  from 
violence,  whicii  was  to  be  derived  from  various  regulations, 
and  edicts  of  the  emperors  and  magistrates  in  their  favour : 
but  the  peculiarities  of  their  religion  and  manners  caused 
them  to  be  held  in  very  general  contenjpi,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  exposed  them  to  much  vexation  and  annoyance 
from  the  jealousy  and  indignation  of  a  superstitious  popu- 
lace. Many  ol  liuMn,  in  con.>e(jucnce  of  tiicir  long  resi- 
dence and  intercourse  among  foreign  nations,  fell  into  the 
error  of  attcnipiing  to  acconnnodate  their  religions  profes- 

$hippin^  thf  true  (iinl  than  Ihnnsehrs.  Hcnrc  came  the  Samaritan 
Pentat»'Uf;h  in  the  old  I'hu.'iiici;tn  rkaractcr,  which  confinns  that  of 
the  Jews.  Hence  also  went  a  Greek  verHion  of  the  Pentateuch,  for 
the  n»c  of  Flellrnistic:  Samaritans  resident  in  other  countries,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  at  Alexaiulria,  and  of  course  the  conversion  of  the 
bam.iritanv  was  an  er^-nt  in  providence  favourable  to  the  p^encral 
knowjrdpe  and  worshipof  the  one  true  God."  Robimon't  Ercleiioiti- 
tal  Reteartiuj,  p.  '21. 
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sion  to  the  principles  and  institutions  of  some  of  the  differ- 
ent systems  of  heathen  discipline,  of  which  it  would  be  easy 
to  adduce  numerous  instances.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  Jews  were  often 
successful  in  proselyting  to  their  faith  many  of  those  among 
whom  they  sojourned,  giving  them  to  perceive  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Mosaic  religion  to  the  Gentile  superstition, 
aud  were  highly  instrumental  in  causing  them  to  forsake 
the  worship  of  a  plurality  of  gods. 


OF   THE 

CHRISTIAN    CHURCH. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  FROM 
THE  BIRTH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
FIRST    CENTURY. 


SECTIOir  I. 

From  the  Birth  to  the  Death  of  Christ. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  forms  an  important  arti- 
cle in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Those  holy 
men  who,  from  time  to  time,  were  raised  up  to  exercise 
their  ministry  in  the  Jewish  church,  had  foretold  the  ad- 
vent of  this  illustrious  personage,  and  described,  in  the 
most  glowing  colours,  the  majesty  of  his  character,  the 
extent  and  perpetuity  of  his  empire,  the  blessings  of  his 
government,  and  the  happiness  which  his  subjects  should 
enjoy  under  his  mild  Eind  gentle  reign.  Accordingly,  the 
chosen  tribes,  throughout  successive  ages,  anticipated  his 
appearance  with  eager  expectations.* 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  eastern  monarchs,  when 
entering  upon    an  expedition,  to  send  harbingers  before 

*2Sam.  vii.  11 — 16.  Psal.  ii.  8.  and  xxii.  27.  andlxxii.  passim  znd 
Ixxxix.  19 — 36.  Isai.  ix.  6,  7.  and  chap.  xi.  1 — 9.  chap.  Ix.  Jerem. 
xxiti.  5,  6.  chap,  xxxiii.  1.5.  adfinem.     Dan.  ii.  44.  and  vii.  14. 
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them  to  announce  their  approach,  and  prepare  for  their 
reception.  Isaiah  had  taught  the  Jews  to  expect  that  such 
also  should  be  the  case  with  their  promised  INIessiali ;  that 
he  should  be  preceded  by  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight 
in  the  desert  a  high  way  for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall 
be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low, 
and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight  and  the  rough 
places  plain  ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed, 
and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together,  for  the  mouth  of  Jehovah 
hath  spoken  it."* 

In  conformity  with  this  prediction,  the  sacred  historian 
informs  us,  that  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  Messiah's 
immediate  appearance,  was  announced,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Tiberius,  by  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness  of  Ju- 
dea.f 

The  leading  object  of  John's  ministry  was  to  proclaim 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  at  hand  j  in  virtue  of  which  he 
called  upon  all  who  heard  him  to  repent  and  be  baptized 
for  the  remission  of  their  sins ;  whilst  the  testimony  that 
he  bore  to  the  character  of  his  divine  Master  was  the  most 
honourable  that  can  be  conceived.  J 

The  Jewish  Sanhedrim  hearing  of  his  fame,  sent  to  in- 
terrogate him,  whether  he  were  the  promised  Messiah  ;  and 
if  not,  to  inform  them  what  he  professed  himself  to  be. 
John  immediately  directed  their  attention  to  the  prophecy 
of  I>:iiali,  declaring  that  he  was  merely  the  herald  of  his 
Sovereign — "  the  voice  of  orte  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  Jehovah." — That  there  stood  among 
them  one  whom  they  knew  not,  whose  character  was  in- 
finitely more  dignified  than  his  own— one  who,  though  he 
came  after  him,  was  preferred  before  him,  and  so  much 
his  superior  tiial  he  considered  himself  not  worthy  to  loose 
even  the  latchet  of  his  shoe.<^ 

•Isai.  xl.  J.  t  Luke  iii.  I.         J  Malt.  in.  1.        i  John  i.  19—27. 
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When  Jesus  had  attained  the  age  of  tl.irty,  the  period  of 
life  at  which  the  priests  entered  upon  their  ministrations  in 
the  temple,  isiid  was  about  i.o  commence  his  public  mhiistry, 
he  was  solemnly  inaugurated  in  his  sacred  office  by  means 
of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  administered  by  the  hands 
of  his  forerunner.  Impressed  with  sentiments  of  the  most 
profound  veneration  for  his  Lord,  John  hesitated,  saying, 
"  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to 
me  .f"'  Jesus,  however,  reminded  him,  that  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity for  this — that  his  baptism  was  to  serve  as  an  em- 
blematical figure  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  accom- 
plish the  work  of  human  redemption :  for  as  in  baptism 
the  individual  is  buried  under,  and  raised  again  from,  the 
water,  even  so  it  became  him  to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  by 
dying  for  the  sins  of  his  people  and  rising  again  for  their 
justification.  This  being,  accordingly,  transacted  in  a 
figure,  the  evangelists  inform  us  that  "  the  heavens  were 
opened,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove, 
alighted  upon  Jesus,  and  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven 
declaring,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 

PLEASED."* 

The  ministry  of  Jesus,  which  continued  during  a  period 
of  three  years,  was  restricted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  The  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  sums  it 
up  in  two  words,  "  He  did  and  taught. "f  He  went  about 
all  Galilee  "  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  healing  all  manner  of  sickness 
and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people, "J  His  doc- 
trine comprehended  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God — 
the  misery  of  fallen  man — a  declaration  of  his  own  cha- 
racter as  the  Son  of  God  and  promised  Messiah — the  de- 
sign of  his  mission  into  this  world,  which  was  to  seek  and 
save  the  lost,  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,  and  call 
sinners  to  repentance — the  immortality  of  the  soul — the  re- 
surrection from  the  dead — the  certainty  of  a  future  state 

=-^  Ai;  tt.  iii.  1.']— IT.  t  Acts  i,  1.  t  Matt.  iv.  23. 
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of  rewards  ;iiul  puni'^linicnts — tliat  hk  was  appointed  of 
God  to  judire  the  \\orlil  in  riuliteousness  at  the  last  day  ; 
and,  finally,  the  gracious  promise,  that  whosoever  believet}i 
the  divine  testimony  concerning  Ifnnself,  shall  not  |)erish 
but  have  eNerlasting-  life.* 

In  his  doctrine  he  rescued  the  moral  law  from  the  false 
glosses  im])osed  upon  it  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ;  un- 
folded its  spirituality  and  extent,  as  requirinc;  perfect  love 
lo  God  and  man  ;  and  enforced  its  indispensable  oblig-ation 
upon  all  men  as  the  rule  of  their  correspondent'e  with  God — 
declaring-  that  he  himself  came  not  to  al)r()gate  or  annul 
one  tittle;  but  to  fulfil  its  utmost  requirements,  by  his  own 
obedience  and  conformity  thereunto,  and  adopting  it  as  the 
unalterable  law  of  his  kingdom,  which  is  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  his  disciples  to  the  end  of  timc.f 

Thc  fame  of  this  divine  teacher  soon  spread  "  through- 
out all  Syria,"  and  "  nudtitudes  of  people  from  Galilee, 
from  Decapolis,  from  Jerusalem,  from  all  parts  of  Judea, 
and  even  from  beyond  Jordan,  resorted  to  Ifnn  to  hear  his 
discourses  and  be  healed  of  their  inHrmities.''!  The  mi- 
racles which  he  wrought  from  time  to  time,  were  the  full- 
est attestation  of  his  mission  that  could  possibly  be  given; 
for  they  demonstrated  that  "  God  was  with  hiin."'^s  They 
were  performed  at  his  word,  in  an  instant — on  persons  both 
near  and  at  a  distajice — they  were  done  by  him  in  the  most 
pid)lic  and  open  manner — at  Jerusalem  and  in  every  part 
of  Judea  and  Galilee — in  cities,  in  villagj-s,  in  synagogues, 
in  private  liou>es,  in  the  public  streets,  and  in  tlie  highways, 
in  the  fields,  and  in  the  wilderness — upon  Jews  and  Gentiles 
— before  Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogues— not  only  when  he  was  attended  by  few  persons, 
but  when  surrounded  by  great  multitudes — and  in  a  word, 
before  men  of  every  diversity  of  character.  They  were  in 
ilicmiclves  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bear  the  strictest  examiua- 

*  John  ir,  24.  rh.  iii.  3— I'J.     Malt.  xvi.  26.  John  t.  ?7— 20.    Murk 
xvi.  15,  10.         t  Mutt.  V.  vi.  vii.       t  Malt.  iv.  21,  25.      ^^  AcU  X.  J><. 
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tion,  and  they  had  every  thing  about  them  Avhich  could 
possibly  distinii^uish  them  from  the  delusions  of  enthusiasm, 
and  the  artifices  of  imposture.  Accordingly  we  find  him 
appealing  to  them  with  all  the  confidence  of  an  upright 
mind,  fully  impressed  with  a  consciousness  of  their  truth 
and  reality.  The  appeal  was  short,  simple,  and  decisive. 
He  seldom  reasoned  on  either  their  nature  or  design,  but 
generally  pointed  to  them  as  plain  and  indubitable  facts, 
which  spoke  their  own  meaning  and  carried  with  them 
their  own  authority.  They  were  too  public  to  be  suspected 
of  imposture,  and  being  the  objects  of  sense,  they  were 
secured  against  the  charge  of  enthusiasm.  They  had  no 
disguise,  and  were,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  preclude  the  very  possibility  of  collusion. 
They  were  performed  in  the  midst  of  his  bitterest  enemies, 
and  were  so  palpable  and  certain  as  to  extort  from  them 
the  acknowledgment  that  "this  man  doth  many  miracles; 
if  we  let  him  thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  him."* 

An  inattentive  reader  of  the  evangelic  liistory  would  be  led 
to  conclude,  from  the  accounts  that  are  given  us  of  the  mul- 
titudes who  followed  Jesus,  that  the  number  of  his  disciples 
was  immense.  But  we  have  frequent  intimations  of  the 
fallacy  of  implicitly  trusting  to  appearances  in  these  things. 
Were  we  to  consider  only  the  interesting  nature  of  his  doc- 
trine, the  wisdom  and  energy  with  which  it  was  delivered, 
and  the  stupendous  works  of  supernatural  power  by  which 
it  was  accompanied — the  little  success  that  attended  it,  must 
have  ever  remained  a  source  of  perplexity  to  us;  but  the 
problem  is  solved  by  admitting  the  scriptural  account  of  the 
depravity  of  the  human  mind;  its  alienation  from  God,  and 
its  natural  enmity  against  his  truth.  The  reception  which 
the  Messiah  was  to  meet  with,  had  been  described  by  an 
ancient  prophet  in  these  remarkable  words,  "Who  hath 
believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
revealed  .^"f — And  the  event  justified  the  prediction.    Some 

*  White's  Sermons  at  Bampton's  Lecture.         t  Isa.  liii.  !. 
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few  indeed,  and  those  cIiIlIIv  from  amonc:  the  inferior  r;:nks 
b  life,  believed  on  him  as  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  foimd  in 
him  all  their  ?alv;itiori  and  desire;  and  while  his  claims  of 
bein^  the  Messiah  were  generally  set  at  nought  by  their 
countrymen,  they  could  say,  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  y:n; 
thou  hast  the  words  of  etenvd  lil'r;  and  we  l)elieve  and  are 
sure,  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."* 

From  among  these  latter,  Jt  sus  selected  twelve  whom 
he  named  apostles,  and  whom  he  qualified  and  sent  forth 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  cure  dis- 
eases; and  some  time  afterwards  he  appointed  seventy 
others  also  to  labour  in  his  >in.  >ard.  Tlu^e  \v  sent  forth, 
two  and  two,  into  every  city  and  place  to  which  he  himself 
would  come,  as  his  heralds,  announcing  his  approach,  and 
calling  all  descriptions  of  persons  to  repent  and  beUeve  the 
gospel,  t 

It  apj)ears  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  historians,  that 
about  the  time  of  Christ's  appr::rint;,  the  .lews  anxiously 
expected  him  as  the  great  deliverer  and  chief  ornament  of 
their  nation;  and  even  among  the  heathens  an  opinion  was 
at  that  time  prevalent,  probably  derived  froni  tlie  Hebrew 
projjhets,  that  a  prince  of  unparalleled  glory  was  to  arise 
in  Judea,  who  w as  to  found  a  kind  of  universal  monarchy. J 
But  in  the  humbh'  ajipearnnce  of  .Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
Jew^s  foiuid  nothing  that  ccnresponded  to  the  expectations 
they  entertained  on  this  subject.  Their  vain  hearts,  like 
those  of  the  generality  of  men  in  all  ages,  were  so  intoxi- 
cated with  the  admiration  of  worldly  pomp,  that  that  was 
the  only  greatness  for  w  hich  they  had  any  relish,  and  hcnrc 
they  formed  a  jiicture  of  Him,  who  was  the  desire  of  all 
nations,  very  unlike  the  original.  Nor  was  the  doctrini' 
which  he  inculcated  more  suited  to  their  l;i  te  tinii  his  p«r- 
sonal  appearance  answered  to  their  e\|i((lations.  For, 
while  they  fostered  the  presumptuous  imagination,  that  in 


*  John  Ti.  f.r:,  (,'>.  f  f>ukc  x.  1  — IC. 
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virtue  of  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  as  God's  covenanted 
people ;  and  especially  as  being  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham ;  they  had  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  divine  favour  and 
to  all  the  blessings  of  their  Messiah's  kingdom,  both  Jesus 
and  his  forerunner  boldly  attacked  this  master-prejtidice, 
and  evinced  the  futility  of  every  such  plea.  They  were 
now  called  upon  to  give  up  the  erroneous  sentiments  which 
they  entertained  respectirig  their  o^^^l  characters,  the  way 
of  acceptance  with  God,  and  the  nature  and  blessings  of 
their  Messiah's  reign,  on  pain  of  incurring  eternal  ruin. 
For  whereas  they  expected  eternal  life  or.  tlie  reward  of 
their  Jewish  privileges,  or  of  their  ov.  n  personal  righteous- 
ness, the}'  were  now  taught,  that  God  so  loved  the  world 
as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believetb 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life:  that 
the  Son  of  God  came  to  be  lifted  up  upon  the  cross,  as  the 
antitype  of  the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  elevated  in  the 
wilderness,  that  whosoever,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  among 
the  Gentiles  also,  believed  in  him,  should  not  perish  but 
obtain  eternal  life.* 

And,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  JNIessiah's  king- 
dom, the  doctrines  of  Jesus  were  equally  at  variance  with 
their  fondest  hopes ;  for,  while  they  ardently  longed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  promises  which  God  had  made  unto 
their  fathers  by  the  prophets,  they  seem  in  general  to  have 
had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  establishment  of  a  tem- 
poral monarchy,  like  the  other  kingdoms  of  this  world, 
though  doubtless,  much  surpassing  them  all  in  its  extent 
and  splendour.  Accordingly,  being  interrogated  by  their 
leaders  "when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come,"  Jesus 
perceived  the  mistake  of  their  hearts,  and  to  correct  it,  told 
them  that  "the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observa- 
tion"— that  is,  it  did  not  at  all  resemble  the  kingdoms  of 
tlfis  world — it  was  not  to  strike  the  senses  of  men  by  the 
glare  of  worldly  grandeur;  for,  as  it  is  wholly  spiritual, 

•'■■  John  iii.  16,  17. 
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consisting  in  rigliteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  added,  "the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  3011."* 
So  also  when  lie  spake  to  them  concerning  their  bondage 
to  sin  and  vassalage  to  Satan  the  god  of  this  world,  with 
tlie  necessity  of  being  set  free  from  this  spiritual  tyranny 
before  they  could  participate  of  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God,  the}'  resented  it  as  the  highest  insult  that  could  be 
offered  them.  "Wc  are  Abraham's  seed,"  say  they,  "and 
were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man;  how  sayest  thou,  yc 
shall  be  made  free."f 

If  we  keep  in  view  these  false  principles  by  which  the 
minds  of  the  Jewish  people  were  led  astray,  the  invuicible 
obstinacy  of  their  prejudices,  and  the  contrariety  of  the 
doctrine  and  character  of  Jesus  thereto,  we  shall  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  issue  to  which  matters  were  ultimately  re- 
duced between  them.  When  he  avowed  himself  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  and  claimed  equality  with  the  Most  High, 
tliey  resisted  his  pretensions  and  accused  him  of  blasphemy. 
And  when  he  ackiiowledged  his  regal  character,  they 
chartred  him  with  treas<m  against  the  Reman  government. 
On  these  grounds  they  diMiianded  his  death,  and  "the  voices 
of  them  and  of  the  chief  priests  prevailed."! 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  pursue  tliis  jiart  of  the  narrative 
in  detail,  since  the  result  must  be  familiar  to  c\  cry  Christian. 
"They  that  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  and  their  rulers,  because 
they  knew  iiim  not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the  prdpliets  which 
were  read  every  Sabbath  day, — they  fuliillcd  tlienj  in  con- 
demning him;  and  though  tiiey  found  no  cause  of  death  in 
him,  yet  desired  ilicy  Filatc  tiiat  he  should  be  slain;  and 
when  they  had  fullilled  all  that  was  written  of  him,  they 
took  him  down  from  the  tree  and  laid  him  in  a  sepulchre. 

But  Got)  KAISKD   him   FKOM  the  DEAI)."'^ 

*  Lnkc  xvii.  '20, 'il.  f  •^'>''"  v"'- 

t  Luke  xxjii.  23.  ♦  Acts  xiii.  27—30. 
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sscTxoir  XI. 

THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

IFrom  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  to  the  Promulgation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Gentiles. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  an  article  of  such  import- 
ance in  the  system  of  Christianity,  that,  like  the  keystone 
in  the  arch  of  the  building,  it  is  emphatically  that  which 
supports  the  whole  superstructure.  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen," 
says  the  apostle,  "then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your 
faith  is  also  vain;  yea,  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of 
God."*  That  the  Messiah  should  rise  again  from  the  dead, 
was  an  event  clearly  predicted  in  ancient  prophecy,f  and 
Jesus  himself  repeatedly  foretold  both  the  fact  of  his  rising 
and  the  day  on  which  it  should  happen,  not  only  to  his 
disciples  but  to  his  enemies  also,  and  even  rested  the  evi- 
dence of  his  divine  mission  upon  that  event.  J  Of  the  truth 
and  certainty  of  his  resurrection,  then,  the  apostles  were 
witnesses,  and  they  were  every  way  qualified  for  substan- 
tiating the  fact.  "  He  was  seen  by  them  alive  after  his  cru- 
cifixion. It  was  not  one  person,  but  many,  who  saw  him. 
They  saw  him  not  only  separately  but  together,  not  only 
by  night  but  by  day,  not  at  a  distance  but  near,  not  once 
only  but  several  times.  They  not  only  saw  him  but  touch- 
ed him,  conversed  with  him,  ate  with  him,  examined  his 
person  to  remove  their  doubts."§ — "He  showed  himself 
alive  to  them  after  his  passion  by  many  infallible  signs, 
being  seen  of  them  forty  days,"  during  Avhich  time  "he 
spake  to  them  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God"||  which 
they  were  to  be  employed  in  setting  up  in  the  world. 

*  1  Cor.  xr.  14— 19.     f  Psal.  ii.    Psal.  xvi.  10, 11.    Isai.  liii.  10— 12. 
X  See  Matt.  xvi.  21.  and  xvii.  23,  and  xx.  19.  also  xii.  38.     John  ii. 
18—20.  and  x.  17.  and  viii.  28.  also; Matt,  xxvii.  53. 
i  Paley's  Fvidcnces  of  Christianity,  vel.  ii.  ch.  8.  H  Acts  i.  3. 
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To  qualify  them  for  this  vast  achievement  he  had  pro- 
mised to  pour  down  upon  them  the  Holy  S])irit,  the  promise 
of  the  Father,  and  directed  them  to  wait  at  Jerusalem  until 
they  were  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  When  dius 
fitted  for  their  work,  they  were  enjoined  to  "  go  and  teach 
all  nations,"  or  proclaim  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion, to  baptize  all  who  believed  the  gospel,  and  then  further 
to  instruct  them  in  all  his  commands.*^  In  doing  this  tiiey 
were  to  be  witnesses  for  him  bodi  in  Jerusalem  and  in  alJ 
Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.f  Thus  havuig  dilivered  them  his  last  injunctions, 
he  led  them  out  as  far  as  Bethany,  where  he  lifted  up  his 
hands  and  blessed  them,  and  while  engaged  in  the  very  act 
of  benediction,  he  was  parted  from  thein  and  carried  up 
into  heaven,  a  cloud  receiving  him  out  of  their  sight.  J 

When  the  seventh  Sabbath  from  the  passovcr  was  com- 
pletely ended,  and  the  next  day  or  lirst  day  of  the  week 
fully  come,  that  is,  fifty  days  after  Christ's  resurrection  and 
ten  days  alter  his  ascension,  the  aposties,  with  the  hundred 
and  twenty  disciples,  were  all  asscmbk^l  together  with  one 
accord,  agreeably  to  their  stated  practice.'5»  "  And  suddenly 
there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty 
whul,  and  it  fdled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting. 
And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of 
fire,  sitting  upon  each  of  them;  and  they  were  all  filletl 
with  the  Holy  Lihost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongue^ 
as  the  S})irit  gave  them  utterance. "|| 

Such  is  the  account  given  ns  by  the  Spirit  of  inspiration 
concerning  this  extraordinary  interposition  of  heaven,  and 
tlie  ellects  which  it  produced  upon  the  apostles  were  certain- 
ly of  the  most  stupendous  kind.  Vor,  it  is  evident  that  a 
flood  of  light  now  broke  in  upon  their  minds,  as  it  wen 
instantajieously,  instructing  them  in  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
phetical writings,  vastly   beyond   what   they   h:id    liilhcrlo 

'  liUkc  xxiv.  I').    Acts  i.  4.        f  IXIatt.  xxviii.  lO,  -20.    Mark  xvi.  in 
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attained;  removing  the  films  of  prejudice  which  clouded 
their  understandings ;  and  leading  them  into  just  views  of 
the  spiritual  and  heavenly  nature  of  their  Lord's  kingdom. 
Upon  niany  occasions,  during  his  personal  intercourse  with 
tliem,  they  had  discovered  strong  prejudices  in  favour  of 
a  worldly  kingdom,  and  slowness  of  heart  to  believe  all  that 
the  prophets  had  written ;  and  even  when  their  Lord  had 
risen  from  the  dead  and  was  about  to  ascend  into  heaven, 
they  asked  him,  "Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the 
kingdom  to  Israel.'"'*  But  the  illumination  which  now  filled 
their  minds,  removed  their  ignorance,  rectified  their  misap- 
prehensions, and  conformed  their  views  to  the  scope  of  all 
the  prophets,  as  well  as  to  the  doctrine  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  lips  of  Christ  himself. 

It  is  also  manifest  that  this  eflfusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  an  amazing  efi^ect  upon  the  apostles  in  animating  them 
with  a  spirit  of  power,  magnanimity,  and  zeal  in  their  mas- 
ter's service.  While  he  was  yet  with  them,  we  may  trace 
in  their  history  numerous  marks  of  timidity  and  weakness 
under  the  anticipation  of  danger.  Such  were  their  efi'orts 
to  prevent  his  going  into  Judea ;  and  their  forsaking  him  at 
the  time  of  his  appreliension;  on  which  occasion  it  is  re- 
corded that  they  all  forsook  him  and  fled;  even  Peter,  the 
most  intrepid  among  them,  denying  that  he  knew  him.  But 
what  a  revolution  took  place  in  their  conduct  in  this  respect 
after  the  day  of  pentecost !  We  behold  them  inspired  with 
fortitude  and  resolution  to  declare  their  testimony  before 
magistrates  and  rulers,  regardless  of  personal  danger,  and 
even  "rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  sufier 
shame  for  his  sake."f 

But  the  most  astonishing  effect  of  all  was,  that  they  were 
hereby  qualified  for  speaking  various  languages  which  they 
had  never  learned,  thus  making  known  their  message  to 
men  of  all  nations  under  heaven,  and  confu'ming  its  truth 
by  performing  such  miraculous  works  as  were  an  evident 
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indication   tli;U  (mkI   \\:i>  «il!i  lln  m.     Tlii>  iii»l<Mul  «:is  in 
perfect  consistency  with  Christ's  pnnnise  to  ilioin  when  lie 
said,  "In  niv  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils;  they  shall 
speak  with  new  tontrues;  they  shall  take  up  serpents;  and 
if  they  drink  nny   deadly  thini^  it  shall  not    Innt    them; 
they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover." 
An  occurrence  so  remote  from  the  common  course  of  nature, 
we  may  readily  suppose  would  produce  an  astonishing  sen- 
sation upon  those  who  were  witnesses  of  it.     The  sudden 
ability  of  so  many  rude  and  illiterate  Galileaiis,  to  speak 
perfectly  in  nil  languacres — to  express  themselves  with  pro- 
priety and  force,  so  as  not  onl}  to  be  clearly  understood, 
but  to  impress  the  consciences  of  the  hearers,  was  a  phe- 
nomenon which  carried  with  it  a  proof  of  fllviiie  interposi- 
tion too  incontestable  to  admit  of  a  rational  doubt.     Those 
who  first  observed  it,  spake  of  it  to  others,  and  a  rumour 
spread  abroad.     J«'ni<alem   was  at  the  moment  the  resort 
of  Jews   and  Jewish  proselytes  dispersed   throiigiioTU   the 
various  parts  of  the  Roman   empire,  and   multitudes   had 
come  from  ditT<rent  countries  to  celebrate  the  feast.     The 
promiscuous   throntr,   who   were  collected   by   so    strange 
a  report,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  diflerent  languages, 
were  therefore   greatly  astoni>hed  to  hear    them    drelare, 
ra«h    one    in    his  own    tongue,    the    wonderful    works    of 
God.     While  some  expressed  their  surprise  at  this,  others 
ascribed  it  to  the  effects  of  wine.     This  weak  and  penerse 
slander  wa?,  however,  immediately  refuted    by  the   apostle 
Peter,  who,   standing  up  with  the  other  eleven  apostles, 
lifted    u|)    his   voice   and    said    unto   them: — "Ye   men    of 
Judea,  and  all   ye   that  dwell  at  .JeruNajrni,   be  this   known 
unto  you  that  these  are  not  drunken  as  ye  suppose,  seeing 
it  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  rhy* — but  (his  is  that  whirh 
is   spoken   by    the   pmphei  Joel."f      lie  then  (|uotes  the 
words  of  Jehovah,  in   whic  h  Ik   |i;m|  promised  to  pour  out 
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his  Spirit  upon  all  flesh — attended  with  the  most  awful 
denunciations  against  those  who  should  despise  it,  but  witli 
a  gracious  promise  of  salvation  to  all  that  should  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  illustration  of  this  remarkable 
prophecy,  and  its  application  to  what  was  now  obvious  to 
all  their  senses,  paved  the  way  for  the  apostle's  drawing 
their  attention  to  the  great  subject  of  his  ministry,  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  had  taken 
and  by  wicked  hands  crucified  and  slain. 

The  Holy  Spirit  gave  energy  to  his  doctrine.  Like  a 
torrent,  it  bore  down  all  the  vain  imaginations  and  pre- 
sumptuous reasonings  by  which  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
were  fortified;  it  carried  conviction  to  their  consciences, 
so  that  like  men  frantic  with  despair,  they  cried  out  in  the 
anguish  of  their  hearts,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
dor"  To  persons  reduced  to  this  extremity,  conscious 
that  they  had  been  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  Son  of  God,  how  unspeakably  welcome  must  have 
been  the  words  of  th.e  apostle,  "Repent,  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  for  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children, 
and  to  all  that  are  afar  ofi",  even  to  as  many  as  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  call."* 

This  cUvine  declaration  of  mercy,  to  men  in  the  situation 
of  these  convicted  Jews,  pricked  to  the  heart  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  guilt  and  overwhelmed  with  despair, 
must  have  been  hke  life  from  the  dead.  Three  thousand 
of  them  joyfully  received  tiie  apostles'  doctrine,  were  bap- 
tized, and  the  same  day  added  to  the  number  of  disciples 
that  already  existed  in  J.>rusalem. 

And  here  we  contemplate  the  beginnhig  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world ;  or,  which  is  tJie  same 
tiling,  the  erertioa  of  the  first    Christian   church.     But  be- 

*  Arts  ii.  3b,  ;J9. 
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fore  procccdiiicf  lurtliiT,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  pause 
and  cnilravour  to  truce  out  a  conci&e  description  ol"  it  in  a 
few  leadinj^  particular?;. 

Wlien  Jesus  was  interropated  bv  the  Roman  provernor 
concerning  his  claim  to  rn\  ally,  he  replied  that  his  kingdain 
was  not  of  this  world;  and  hi  the  church  of  Jerusalem  we 
see  the  truth  of  iliis  exem))lified.  We  there  behold  a  com- 
pany of  self-condemned  sinners,  who,  under  the  impending 
wrath  of  heaven,  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
freely  proclaimed  to  them  in  the  gospel  of  salvation.  They 
were  persons  who  believed  what  these  inspired  witnesses 
testified  concerning  the  mission,  the  character,  the  suffer- 
ings, death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  into  heaven  of  the 
Son  of  God;  ;uid  who,  under  all  their  accumulated  guilt 
and  w  retchedness,  found  enough  in  these  things  to  encourage 
their  hope  of  forgiveness,  and  even  fdl  their  souls  with 
peace  and  joy.  The  gospel  which  the  apostles  preached, 
was  tliat  which  exactly  suited  their  case — it  contained  no 
rules  or  directions  about  what  they  should  do  in  order  to 
atone  for  their  deep  and  aggravated  guilt;  for  they  found 
all  that  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  most  troubled  con- 
science in  the  doctriiK?  concerning  tiic  Sou  of  God  as  de- 
livered for  the  ofltnces  of  the  guilty,  and  rai>ed  again  for 
their  justification. 

Hence  we  see  that  in  obedience  to  his  command,  "  those 
who  gladly  received  the  truth,  were  baptized"  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  this  ordinance  they  confessed  their 
faith  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  who  died  for  their  sins, 
was  buried,  and  rose  again  the  third  day;  publicly  pro- 
fessing that  all  their  hope  of  salvation  centered  in  these 
things.  Thev  separated  themselves  Iroui  "an  untoward 
generation;"  and  "all  that  believed  were  together."  Th«'y 
received  from  the  apostles  the  various  ordinances  of  public 
worshiii — tlw  apostlrs'  doctrine,  the  frllowshi|i,  the  breaking 
of  bread,  and  the  ordinances  of  prayer  and  praise;  and  in 
these  things  they  continued  steadfastly,  having  favour  with 
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all  the  people,  and  receiving  into  their  number,  from  time 
to  time,  such  individuals  as  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

The  doctrine  which  they  believed,  and  in  which  they 
found  all  their  happiness  and  joy,  was  the  common  bond 
of  union  among  them.  They  loved  one  another  for  the 
truth's  sake,  which  dwelt  mutually  in  them.  To  this  they 
were  naturally  attached,  as  being  the  common  centre  of 
their  hope  and  joy,  and  it  prompted  them  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  each  other's  spiritual  welfare.  Having  experi- 
enced much  forgiveness  at  the  hands  of  God,  they  were 
influenced  to  love  much.  And  this  love  was  not  an  in- 
active, dormant  principle  in  them,  for  it  manifested  itself  in 
the  most  substantial  acts  of  kindness  and  liberality.  "There 
were  none  among  them  that  lacked,  for  as  many  as  were 
possessed  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them,  and  laid  the  amoimt 
down  at  the  apostles'  feet,  and  distribution  was  made  ac- 
cording as  every  man  had  need."*  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  they  were  not  cormected  together  by  any  of  those  ties 
which  constitute  the  spring  of  action  in  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world.  In  men  actuated  by  such  noble  and  disinte- 
rested principles,  human  policy  could  have  no  place.  Their 
fears,  their  hopes,  their  J03  s,  and  their  sorrows  w^ere  all  of 
a  spiritual  and  heavenly  tendency ;  and  they  w^ere  animated 
by  one  object  of  pursuit,  the  attainment  of  that  glory,  ho- 
nour, and  immortality,  promised  them  by  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Thus  was  the  kingdom  of  Christ  established  with  all 
possible  evidence  that  it  was  not  of  this  world.  What  laws 
were  given  were  of  divine  origin  and  authority,  and  were 
held  superior  to  all  other  laws.  We  ought,  say  the  ser- 
vants of  Jesus,  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  What  power 
appeared,  was  the  power  of  God,  working  in  a  miraculous 
manner,  and  with  supernatural  efficacy.  The  design  of 
this  extraordinary  interposition  was  not  to  restore  again  the 
kingdom  to  Israel,  or  to  bestow  the  honours  and  the  riches 
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of  the  world  on  the  lolloucrs  of  Christ;  but  to  dehver  them 
from  tJie  })resent  t\il  world,  and  sa\ c  thtni  from  perishing 
in  the  deslru^'tion  (hat  a>\  aii>^  it.  So  far  were  tlu-y  from 
being  allowed  the  hope  of  reigning  in  this  life,  that  they 
were  assured  of  being  exposed  to  poverty,  contempt,  and 
every  form  of  persecution.  Neither  their  principles  nor 
their  practices  were  conformable  to  this  world;  nor  were 
their  hopes  or  fears  to  be  engaged  by  the  concerns  of  it ; 
but  they  were  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  expe<t  to  reign  with  hiin  in  glory. 

If  such  be  a  just  representation  of  the  church  or  kingdom 
of  Christ  as  it  appeared  in  its  first  establishment,  it  is  mani- 
fest that,  wherever  we  trace  it  in  subsequent  periods,  we 
must  hnd  something  thai  resembles  it  in  its  leading  features. 
We  shall  discern  a  pi  ople,  holding  the  same  views  of  the 
character  :uid  work  of  the  Saviour;  owning  subjection  to 
him  as  the  King  whom  God  hath  set  upon  his  holy  hill  of 
Zion;  evincing  their  allegiance  to  him  by  an  implicit  obe- 
dience to  his  laws,  institutions,  and  ordinances;  and  reject- 
ing the  doctrines  ;uid  commanduienls  of  men.  As  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  was  the  fir>l  Christian  church  esta- 
blished by  the  ministry  of  the  apostles,  so  it  was  designed 
to  serve  as  a  pattern,  in  its  faith  and  order,  to  all  succeeding 
churches,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It  was  constituted  under 
the  direction  of  the  twelve  inspired  aj)ostles,  who  for  a  course 
of  time  acted  as  the  elders,  bishops  or  overseers  of  the  flock 
of  Christ,  took  up  their  station  in  it,  and,  under  divine  di- 
rection, ga\c  forth  the  law  (o  regulate  the  practices  of  all 
other  churche.^ :  for  out  of  Zion  was  to  go  forth  the  law, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.* 

Having  brii'fly  glanced  at  tins  heavenly  kingdom  in  its 
first  establishment,  and  seen  its  origin,  nature,  laws,  immuni- 
ties, and  the  character  of  its  subjects,  1  now  proceed  to  trace 
its  subserjuciit  hi'-tory,  au'^rccablN  to  the  account  given  of  it 
by  the  prophet  Oiuiiil.      '■  And  In  the  days  of  these  kings 
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shall  the  God  of  Heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall 
never  be  destroyed;  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to 
other  people,  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all 
other  kingdoms;  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever."     ch.  ii.  44. 

The  success  which  attended  the  first  publication  of  the 
gospel,  is  very  beautifully  described  in  the  book  of  the 
Revelation,  ch.  vi.  1,  2.  by  a  vision  which  the  apostle  had 
of  the  Lamb,  opening  the  first  seal,  "And  I  saw,"  says  he, 
*'and  behold  a  white  horse;  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a 
bow,  and  a  crown  was  given  unto  him,  and  he  went  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer."  The  hi&tory  of  the  apostles 
and  first  preachers  affords  a  striking  comment  on  these 
words,  at  the  same  time  that  it  illustrates  to  us  an  ancient 
prediction  concerning  the  Messiah;*  for  now  we  see  the 
standard  of  Christ  first  erected  as  an  ensign  to  the  nations ; 
from  hence  went  forth  the  rod  of  his  strength,  by  which  he 
ruled  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and  (from  that  time,  or) 
in  that  day  of  his  power,  the  willing  nations  submitted  to 
him  cheerfully,  and  "numerous  as  drops  of  morning  dew." 

Among  the  Jews  there  were  daily  three  stated  hours  of 
prayer,  at  which  times  some  went  up  to  the  temple,  and 
others  prayed  in  their  own  houses  with  their  faces  directed 
towards  the  temple.  The  first  of  these  stated  times  of  de- 
votion was  at  nine  in  the  morning,  which  was  the  time  of 
their  offering  the  lamb  for  the  morning  sacrifice ;  the  second 
at  twelve  at  noon,  called  by  them  the  time  of  the  great  meat- 
ofiering;  and  the  third,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  they 
offered  the  lamb  for  the  evening  sacrifice.  Two  of  the  apos- 
tles, viz.  Peter  and  John,  going  up  together  into  the  teniple, 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  were  addressed  by  a  poor  cripple 
who  solicited  alms  from  them.  The  man  had  been  lame 
from  his  infancy,  and  was  carried  daily  to  the  gate  of  the 
temple,  where  he  importuned  the  alms  of  the  worshippers  as 
the}'  passed  him.  The  apostles  fixing  their  ej'es  upon  him, 
demanded  his  attention  to  what  they  were  about  to  say; 
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assured  him  that  silver  and  gold  they  had  none,  \nn  that 
such  as  tliey  \vn\  thev  were  rcatly  to  cominunicate,  adding, 
"In  the  name  of  Je>us  Christ  of  Nir/.an-th,  rise  up  and 
walk."*  The  power  of  the  glorified  Saviour  gave  energy 
to  the  word  of  his  servants.  Peter  took  him  by  tlie  hand 
and  lifted  him  up;  his  feet  and  ankle  bones  received  strength, 
and  tile  invalid  was  in  an  instant  restored  to  the  entire  and 
perfect  exercise  of  his  limbs.  VVonrler  and  amazement 
seized  liie  niinds  of  the  spectators  of  this  miracle;  the  peo- 
ple collected  together  in  vast  concourse  around  the  apostles 
in  Solonion's  porch,  "  greatly  woiulering"  at  what  had  taken 
place,  but  wholly  unable  to  account  for  it.  Peter  embraced 
the  opportunity,  a  most  favourable  one  unquestionably,  to 
draw  their  attention  to  the  grand  theme  of  his  ministry,  the 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  his  Lord.  He  first  repre- 
hended their  stupidity  in  supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  a 
work  so  far  exceeding  the  power  of  man,  and  so  much 
above  the  course  of  nature,  could  have  been  accomj^lished 
by  their  own  agency,  or  in  virtue  of  their  own  holiness: 
pressed  home  upon  them  their  guilt  in  putting  to  death  the 
Prince  of  life;  boldly  testified  that  God  had  raised  him 
again  from  the  dead;  and  declared  that  the  miracle  which 
tlie\  had  witnessed,  was  effected  solely  by  the  power  of 
Ciirist.  Tiie  apostle  admitU'd  that  their  guilt  had  arisen 
from  their  own  ignorance,  and  that  of  their  rulers;  and 
that  God,  whose  province  it  is  to  educe  good  out  of  evil, 
wiio  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  (U'dereth 
all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  had  overruled 
their  wickerl  devices  to  subserve  at  once  his  own  glory  and 
the  haj)|)iiiess  of  sinful  man.  He,  therefore,  exlutrted  ihein 
to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel  whi<  h  he  now  preached, 
and  which  it  was  the  divine  good  pleasure  should  first  of 
all  be  made  known  among  them  who  were  the  children  of 
the  prophets,  and  of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with 
the  fathers.     He  declared  to  them  that  Jesus  of  Nazar«!th 

*  Acts  lii.  t>,  kc. 
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was  that  great  Prophet  whose  coming  had  been  foretold  by 
INIoses,  and  of  whom  he  was  only  the  type;  that  it  was 
their  indispensable  duty  to  hear  Him  in  all  things  whatso- 
ever he  should  speak;  and  reminded  them  of  the  waming 
which  Moses  himself  had  denounced  against  every  one  that 
should  not  hear  that  great  Prophet.  "Unto  you  first" 
says  he,  "  God  having  raised  up  his  Son  Jesus,  sent  him 
to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  his 
iniquities." 

This  discourse  produced  a  second  harvest  of  converts 
to  the  Christian  fait'u ;  for  "  many  who  heard  the  word  be- 
lieved; the  number  being  about  five  thousand."*     By  this 
time,  however,  the  enemies  of  Jesus  began  to  take  the  alarm. 
Peter  had  scarcely  done  speaking,  when  the  priests  and 
Sadducees,  with  the  captain  of  the  temple,  rushing  upon 
them,  forcibly  apprehended  Peter  and  John,  and  committed 
them  to  prison.     On  the  following  day  the  Jewish  Sanhe- 
drim, their  supreme  court  of  judicature,  was  convened.     It 
consisted  of  the  rulers  or  chief  priests;  the  heads  of  the 
twenty-four  courses;  the  elders  of  the  other  tribes;  and  the 
Scribes  who  were  doctors  of  the  law,  commonly  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi.     'This  great  national  council  sat  at  Jerusalem. 
Annas,  who  had  formerly  been  high  priest  but  was  ejected 
by  the  Roman  procurator,  was  with  thera,  and  Caiaphas 
(his  son-in-law)  who  was  now  high  priest ;  the  very  persons 
who  had  procured  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  of 
course  were  highly  concerned  to  suppress  this  new  doctrine. 
John  and  Alexander,  two  distinguished  personages  among 
the  Jews,  with  others  who  were  related  to  the  high  priest, 
were  also  present  upon  this  interesting  occasion.     It  was 
the  custom  for  the  Sanhedrim  to  sit  almost  in  a  circle,  and 
to  place  the  prisoners  in  its  centre.     The  apostles  being 
now  brought  out  and  placed  in  the  midst,  it  was  demanded 
of  them  to  say  by  what  power  or  by  what  name  they  had 
performed  the  wonderful  cure  on  the  preceding  day. 

*  Acts  iv.  4. 
Vol.  I.  K 
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Peter,  who  had  fonnorly  trembled  at  the  voice  of  a  girl, 
was  uow  not  afraid  to  use  the  utmost  freedom  with  the 
council  and  iieads  of  the  Jewish  nation.  He  confessed  the 
name  and  cause  of  Jesus;  charcfd  home  upon  their  con- 
sciences their  guilt  in  putting  him  to  death  ;  assured  ti»em 
the  miracle  was  wrought  in  his  name,  and  by  his  power; 
and  while  he  pointed  tlieir  atiention  to  die  voices  of  their 
own  prophets,  dinlaring  that  "  tiie  stone  which  should  be 
set  at  nought  of  the  builders,  would  become  the  head  of  the 
corner ;"  finally  averred  that  Je>us  was  the  alone  medium 
of  salvation  to  the  children  of  men. 

A  little  reflection  upon  this  strange  scene  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  apprize  us  of  the  dilemma  in  v.lii*  ii  the  S;uihedrim 
was  now  in\olved.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fortitude,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  composure  of  the  apostles  struck  them 
with  surprise  ;  for  they  percei\  ed  that  they  were  n)en  des- 
titute of  the  advantages  of  education,  and  had  no  preten- 
sions to  what  the  world  calls  wisdom.  They  were  recognised 
by  some  as  the  former  companions  of  Jesus,  previous  to  his 
crucifixion,  in  whose  name  tliey  now  declared  the  miracle 
to  have  been  wrought;  and  the  man  who  had  been  healed 
stood  before  them.  There  was  no  reasoning  against  mat- 
ter of  fact;  the  thing  carried  its  own  evidence  along  with 
it.  But  the  (|uestion  now  was,  how  should  the  difHculty 
be  got  over.''  They,  therefon',  ordered  the  apostles  out  of 
court;  held  a  solenm  council  among  themselves;  confessed 
that  the  miracle  was  incontrovertible;  but  that  the  best 
way  of  pettijif  rid  of  the  business  was,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  to  fjuasli  all  further  inquiry  into  this  m3sterious  afl'air, 
and  dismiss  the  apostles  with  a  strict  injunction  that  they 
should  teach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus! 

The  number  (tf  the  disciples  continued  to  increase  in 
Jerusalem,  and,  from  the  church  there^  tlie  word  of  the 
Lord  sounded  out  into  the  adjacent  parts.  The  presence 
of  Christ  was  conspicuously  displayed  among  his  peof)le. 
"The  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart,  and 
of  one  soul;"  the  apostles  were  armed  with  fortitude  to  bear 
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testimony  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  "  great 
grace  was  upon  them  all."  The  histituted  discipline  of 
the  house  of  God  was  manifested,  by  punishing,  in  the  per- 
sons of  Ananias  and  his  wife  Sapphira,  the  odious  crimes 
of  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy;  and  this  awful  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  jealousy  and  holiness  impressed  the  whole 
church  with  reverence  and  fear ;  while  "  believers  were  the 
more  added  to  the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  wo- 
men."* Then  it  was  that  Zion  "looked  forth  as  the 
morning,  fair  as  the  sun,  clear  as  the  moon,  and  terrible 
as  an  army.;with  banners. "f 

The  Sadducees,  it  would  seem,  had,  at  this  time,  the 
chief  swa}^  in  the  Jewish  state.  Josephus,  their  own  his- 
torian, has  described  them  "  as  remarkable  for  a  fierce 
and  cruel  temper;  and  that,  particularly  when  they  sat  in 
judgment,  thej'  were  much  more  rigorous  and  severe  than 
the  Pharisees."!  ^^  *'^^^  ^^^^  were  Caiaphas,  the  high 
priest,  and  his  party.  The}^  heard  of  the  progress  of  the 
gospel,  and  were  filled  with  indignation.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion all  the  apostles  seem  to  have  been  the  victims  of  their 
rage.  They  were  seized  and  confined  in  the  common  pri- 
son. But  how  futile  is  the  rage  of  man,  when  opposing 
the  counsels  of  heaven !  One  stronger  than  the  whole 
Sanhedrim,  even  the  Lord  Jesus,  dispatched  his  angel  that 
same  night,  who  opened  the  prison  doors,  and  brought  out 
the  apostles,  directing  them  to  go  in  the  morning  into  their 
very  temple,  and  there  speak  to  the  people  all  the  words  of 
this  life.  How  great  must  have  been  the  amazement  of  the 
Sanhedrim  at  hearing,  on  their  assembling  on  the  morrow, 
and  giving  commandment  to  have  the  apostles  brought 
forth,  that  the  officers  found  the  prison  doors  shut  with  all 
possible  safety,  and  the  guards  at  their  posts,  but  not  a  pri- 
soner within  ;  and  that  the  apostles  were,  at  that  moment, 
in  the  temple,  teaching  the  people. 


*  Acts  V.  14.  +  Cant.  vi.  10.  |  Antiq.  b.  1.3  ch.  10.  «  6. 
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The  report,  as  mny  easily  be  imag:ined,  struck  an  un- 
usual (I. imp  upon  lljf  whole  court,  wlio  (iiulin^  themselves 
so  rn'ijiK'Uily  foiU'il,  hej:au  to  liesitate  about  the  result  of 
all  this.  They  had  obstinately  resisted  the  divine  mission 
of  .le-us,  suppoitfd  as  it  was  by  the  most  uniitiestioiiable 
miracles;  and  they  had  at  lent;ih  siuceetlrd  in  |)uttin^'' him 
to  death.  Now  they  congratulated  themselves  that  there 
was  an  end  to  him  and  his  cause.  But  when  they  found 
his  disciples,  after  his  death,  afiirming  that  CJod  had  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  and  exalted  him  to  the  highest  glory  in 
h(  :u  en  ;  that  they  carried  on  the  same  design,  and  that  they 
wrought  miracles  in  his  name,  they  could  see  i:o  end  of  the 
ariair,  and  were  w  holly  at  a  loss  w  hat  course  to  take.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  multitude  were  now 
evidently  with  the  apostles,  and  some  little  prudence  was 
necessary,  while  they  piniished  the  latter,  that  they  did  not 
bring  do\Mi  upon  their  own  heads  the  vengeance  of  the 
former.  The  oflicers,  however,  were  sent  to  take  them, 
being  enjoined  to  do  it  without  >  iolence.  The  apostles 
peaceably  yielded  themselves;  and  being  brought  before 
the  council,  were  severely  reprehended  for  disregarding  the 
late  j)roliibition  they  had  received  from  the  council.  They 
answered  with  their  usual  firmness,  as  they  ha<l  done  upon 
a  former  occasion,  that  it  was  only  reasonable  they  should 
obey  God,  rather  than  man ;  they  therefore  avowed  their  de- 
termination to  persevere, and  even  charged  the  Saidndrim,in 
terms  more  pointed  than  e\er  they  had  yet  done,  with  being 
the  betrayers  and  nnirrlerers  of  the  Lord  of  l/ife.  They, 
at  the  same  time,  asserted  that  "God  hatl  raised  up  Jesus 
from  the  dead,  and  exalted  him  to  his  right-hand  in  heaven, 
to  l)e  a  Prince  and  Saviour,  to  <lispense  repentance  to 
Israel,  and  the  remission  of  sins." 

It  is  manifest  that  matters  were  now  arrivi-d  at  the  utmost 
crisis,  between  the  ajiostles  and  the  .Jewish  rulers,  who  were 
cut  to  the  heart  by  the  answer  which  the  former  had  given 
them.  The  rage  of  the  Sadducees  could  no  longer  be 
rebtraincd;  and  the  destruction  of  iIk;  apostles  was  the  first 
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thing  that  occurred  to  them : — A  true  picture  of  the  spirit 
of  bigotry  in  ever}'  age,  when  men  armed  with  power  have 
been  engaged  in  opposing  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 
But  God,  who  in  his  overruling  providence,  had  hitherto 
guarded  the  hves  of  his  servants,  and  had  still  further  occa- 
sion for  their  labours,  restrained  the  wrath  of  the  Jewish 
rulers,  and  averted  the  purposes  of  this  confederacy. 
There  was  among  them,  a  certain  doctor  of  the  Jewish  law, 
of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  (said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
good  old  Simeon,  mentioned  Luke  ii.  25.,)  and  certainly 
the  preceptor  of  the  famous  apostle  Paul,  a  person  of  great 
eminence  in  his  profession,  and  deservedly  venerated  for 
his  prudent  counsel  in  cases  of  difficulty.  Gamaliel,  after 
requesting  that  the  apostles  might  withdraw  a  little  while 
from  the  hall  of  justice,  gave  his  advice  that  they  should 
let  those  men  alone.  He  reminded  them  of  the  fates  of 
several  impostors  who  had  risen  up  among  them  from  time 
to  time,  but  who  had  all  come  to  ruin ;  and  that  if  this  new 
sect  were  a  mere  human  institution,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
give  themselves  any  trouble  to  suppress  it,  for  it  would  of 
itself  come  to  an  end  quickly ;  but  if  it  were  really  of  God, 
all  their  opposition  would  be  in  vain,  and  they  themselves 
would  only  be  found  ultimately  fighting  against  heaven. 
The  advice  of  Gamaliel  prevailed ;  the  apostles  were  again 
called  in,  and  again  commanded  not  to  speak  any  more  in 
the  name  of  Jesus ;  yet,  to  save  appearances,  they  were  not 
dismissed  until  they  had  been  scourged  and  enjoined  silence. 
But  neither  the  stripes  nor  the  injunction  had  any  influence 
upon  them;  they  "  retired  from  the  presence  of  the  coun- 
cil, rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame 
for  the  name  of  Jesus,  whilst  daily  in  the  temple,  and  in 
every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus 
Christ."* 

At  this  interesting  period,  while  Satan's  kingdom  fell 
like    lightning  from  heaven  before  the  preaching   of  the 

*  Acts  V.  41,  42. 
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everlasting  gospel,  and  the  number  of  the  Christians  was 
daily  increasing",  a  circunistanre  arose  in  the  rhurch,  which 
dcmandi'd  thi'  attention  and  encapod  the  wisdom  of  the 
apostles.  The  church,  tiiough  consisting  whoU}'  of  He- 
brews, comprised  two  classes  of  persons  :  one  party  under- 
stood only  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages,  which  was 
used  in  their  synagogues  at  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity, 
wlnle  the  otlier  had  been  accustomed  chiefly  to  the  use  of 
the  Greek  language,  into  wiiich  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures had  been  translated,  (the  version  which  we  now  call 
the  Septnagint,)  and  which  liad  been  for  some  tinie  in 
common  use,  previous  to  the  coming  of  Ciu'ist,  in  all  the 
Jewish  synagogues  dispersed  throughout  the  cities  of 
Greece,  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  These  last  were  called  Hel- 
lenists, or  Grecians,  ;uui  of  them,  it  would  appear,  there 
were  at  that  time  many  in  Jerusalem,  members  of  the 
church.  As  the  multitude  supplied  out  of  the  common 
fund  was  very  great,  it  caji  excite  no  surprise  that  a  fevr 
individuals  were  occasionally  overlooked.  Hence  a  "  mur- 
muring is  said  to  have  been  excited  among  the  Grecians 
against  the  Hebrews,  because  their  widows  were  neglected 
in  the  daily  ministration."* 

Hitherto  the  twelve  aj)Ostles  had  executed  the  diflerent 
offices  of  apostle,  elder,  and  deacon — the  former  or  highest 
ofTice  in  the  Christian  chiuTh,  being  evidently  considered 
as  including  every  inferior  one.  To  redress  the  alleged 
grievance,  the  apostles  convened  tlie  whole  church,  stated  to 
them  that  the  niinistry  of  the  word  of  God  was  that  which 
claimed  their  own  primary  attention,  and  how  un.suitable 
it  would  be  for  them  to  neglect  it  for  the  sake  of  looking 
after  the  jioor;  they  therefore  recommended  it  to  their 
brethren  to  look  out  among  themselves  for  seven  men,  full 
of  wisdom  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  appointed  over  this 
matter.  "  But  we,"  say  they,  "  will  give  ourseKes  wholly 
to  prayer  mid  to  the  ministry  of  the  word."     The  propositi 

*  Acts  vi.l  ,  4ic. 
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met  the  cordial  approbation  of  all  the  church  ;  and  thus 
the  office  of  deacon  was  instituted.  They  chose  Stephen, 
and  Philip,  and  Prochorus,  and  Nicanor,  Timon,  Parme- 
nas,  and  Nicholas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch.  Some  of  them 
(probably  all)  were  occasionally  engaged  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  but  this  was  no  part  of  their  office  as  deacons,  the 
latter  being  restricted  to  the  serving  of  tables,  or  minister- 
ing to  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

There  were  in  Jerusalem  a  great  number  of  synagogues, 
to  which  the  people  resorted  for  religious  instruction.  One 
of  these  was  called  tlie  synagogue  of  the  Lnberdnes,  that  is, 
such  Jews  and  proselytes  as  had  been  Roman  slaves,  but 
had  obtained  their  freedom,  or  were  the  descendants  of 
such  free  men.  It  was  also  the  resort  of  the  Cyrenians, 
and  Alexandrians,  and  those  who  came  from  Cilicia  (among 
whom,  in  all  probability,  was  Saul  of  Tarsus,*)  as  well  as 
others  that  came  from  Asia  Minor.  Stephen,  by  the  bold- 
ness of  his  doctrine,  and  the  miracles  which  he  wrought 
among  the  people  in  attestation  of  it,  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  certain  persons  belonging  to  that  synagogue, 
who  undertook  to  dispute  with  him ;  but  not  being  able  to 
resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  with  whicii  he  spake,  they 
had  recourse  to  the  old  method  of  persecution.  They 
suborned  men  to  accuse  him  of  blasphemy  against  Moses 
and  against  God.  By  this  artifice  Stephen  was  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  where,  though  alone  and  unsupport- 
ed, in  the  midst  of  furious  enemies,  he  stood  firm  and  un- 
moved, like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  waves.  "And  all 
that  sat  in  the  council,  looking  steadfastly  on  him,  saw  his 
face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel."-}- 

The  noble  defence  which  Stephen  delivered  on  this  oc- 
casion will  be  found  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader;  its  length 
precludes  its  insertion,  and  to  abridge  would  be  to  in- 
jure it. 

*  Acts  xxiii.  34.  and  xxi.  39.  f  Acts  vi.  15. 
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But  whnt  avail  sij^us  and  wonders,  tlie  most  splendid 
appeals  of  eloijnence,  or  the  most  forcible  conviitions  of 
truth  amonp;  the  obdurate  and  incorrigible?  For,  notwith- 
standing the  goodness  of  his  cause,  the  miracles  which  he 
had  w rought  to  su|)port  it,  the  lustre  w ith  which  he  now  ap- 
peared, and  the  eloquence  which  flow cd  in  torrents  from  his 
lips,  "  they  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  stopped  iheir 
ears,  and  ran  upon  him  with  one  accord,  and  cast  him  out 
of  the  city,  and  stoned  him  to  death."*  His  dying  de- 
portment evinced  how-  eminently  he  was  fdlcd  with  the 
spirit  of  his  divine  Master,  and  is  a  pattern  to  all  who  are 
called  to  suffer  in  the  same  righteous  cause.  He  kneeled 
down  with  the  utmost  tranqnlllity  and  composure,  and  ha- 
ving connniitcd  his  departing  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Re- 
deemer, his  only  remaining  concern  was  for  his  murderers, 
and,  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  his  dying  Master,  his  last 
words  were,  "  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  chaige.  And 
when  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  asleep." 

The  death  of  Stepjicii  w  as  so  far  from  satiating  the  rage 
of  the  Jewish  ruler>,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
merely  as  the  tocsin  to  fresh  scenes  of  slaughter  and  blood. 
They  now  gave  fidl  vent  to  their  crueh\ ,  and  raised  a  ge- 
neral persecution  against  tiie  wliojr  church.  The  loss  of 
this  first  of  "  the  noble  army  of  ui:iri\  rs"  was  deeply  be- 
wailed by  his  brethren ;  and  as  the  only  remaining  token 
of  their  all'ection,  "  Devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his 
burial,  and  made  great  lamentation  over  him."f  During 
the  last  tragical  scene,  when  his  enemies  were  about  to  carry 
their  vengj'ance  into  effect  against  him,  they  laid  down 
their  clothes  at  the  feet  of  a  ^oung  m;ui  whose  name  was 
Saul,  and  wli(»  was  one  of  those  that  gave  their  voices  for 
his  being  put  to  death. 

Saul  was  b«)rn  at  Tarsus,  the  chief  city  of  the  province 
of  Cilicia.  His  parents  were  both  of  them  Hebrew  .lews, 
and   his   father,  w ho  was  of  the   tribe  of  IJeiijamin,  was  a 

♦  AcU  vii,  57 — 60  +  Acts  viii.  1,  2. 
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freeman  of  Rome.  Having  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
his  education  in  his  native  city,  he  went  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  entered  himself  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
studied  the  law  of  Moses  with  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
under  Gamaliel,  a  noted  doctor  of  the  laws.  When  Ste- 
phen was  put  to  death,  Saul,  though  but  a  young  man, 
appears  to  have  taken  an  active  part  upon  the  occasion ; 
and  now  Hushed  with  the  blood  of  that  eminent  martyr,  he 
became  outrageous.  Armed  with  authority  from  the  high 
priest,  he  made  havoc  of  the  church  ;  pursued  them  from 
house  to  house,  dragging  them  away  to  prison  without 
mercy,  and  scoiu"gIng  them  in  the  synagogues,  compelled 
them  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  Jesus,  not  sparing  even  the 
weaker  sex.* 

Conformabl}'  to  the  instructions  which  Christ  himself  had 
left  tliein,f  the  disciples  gave  way  to  the  storm,  and  disper- 
sed themselves  throughout  the  cities  of  Judea  and  Samaria, 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  wherever  they  came. 
And  here  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  not  to  contemplate 
the  short-sightedness  of  human  policy,  as  contrasted  with 
the  wisdom  and  overruling  providence  of  God.  The  very 
methods  taken  to  quash  the  cause  of  Christ  became  the  di- 
rect means  of  promoting  its  progress.  Philip,  of  whom  we 
have  lately  seen  that  he  was  chosen  a  deacon  of  the  church 
in  Jerusalem,  went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  preach- 
ed Christ  among  the  inhabitants  with  great  success.  Intel- 
ligence being  brought  to  Jerusalem  that  Samaria  had  re- 
ceived the  word  of  God,  two  of  the  apostles  went  down 
thither  and  communicated  to  the  new  converts  the  super- 
natural gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  the  second  Chris- 
tian church  was  planted.  Soon  after  this,  we  find  Philip, 
by  divine  direction,  meeting  with  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  to 
whom  he  communicated  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  bap- 
tized him  into  the  faith  of  it,  by  which  means  the  gospel 
would  be  carried  down  to  Ethiopia,  and  the  prediction  of 

*  Acts  xxvi.  0,  10.  t  Ma<t.  x.  23 
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the  Psalmist  consequently  fulfilled,  "Ethiopia  shall  stretch 
out  her  hmuls  unto  (jod."* 

Philip,  on  returning  from  this  interview  with  the  eunuch, 
called  at  Azotus  (the  famous  Ashdod  of  the  Philistines,f ) 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and 
from  thence  passed  through  several  cities  that  lay  in  his 
way,  preachinj^  the  gospel  in  each  of  them,  until  he  arrived 
at  Ca'sarea,  at  tiiat  time  the  metropolis  of  Palestine,  and 
residence  ol'  tlic  llomaji  g-overnor,  where  he  appears  to  have 
afterwards  settled  for  life.  J 

In  all  this  time  the  malice  of  Saul  was  rag'ing  w  itli  una- 
bated fury.  Intimation  had  probaldy  been  gi\en  him,  that 
many  of  the  persecuted  disciples  had  taken  refuge  at  Da- 
mascus. This  was  a  most  noble  city,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Lebanon. §  It  had  formerly  been  the  capital  of 
Syria,  and  was  still  very  considerable.  Josephus  says  it 
abounded  with  .Jews,  anil  in  one  place  mentions  that  the 
iidiabitants  shut  up  in  their  baths,  and  destroyed,  in  one 
hour,  ten  thousand  of  them:||  and  upon  another  occasion 
he  represents  the  Damascenes  as  having  mindered  eighteen 
thousand  Jews  with  their  wives  and  children,  without  the 

*  Psal.  Ixviii.  31.  f  '  '"^am.  vi.  17.  \  Acts  xxi.  0,  9. 

t  So  Milton,  in  reference  to  the  Syrian  idol,  whose  temple  wm 
fixed  in  that  city,  thus  writes: 

"Rimmon,  whose  delightful  sent 

Was  /r/ir  Damnxius,  on  tlie  fcrlile  hanks 
Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  1  icid  blreanis." 

Par.  Lost,  li.  I.  I.  4C7,  &c. 

Mr.  Maundre  describes  it  "a.s  situated  on  an  even  plain  of  so  great 
extent,  that  one  can  but  just  discern  the  mountains  wliich  compass  it 
on  the  farther  side.  It  stands  on  the  w  est  side  of  the  plain,  ahoul  two 
miles  cliilant  from  the  head  of  liie  river  Harrady  which  waters  it.  It 
is  of  a  lonc^  strait  figure,  about  two  miles  in  extent,  adorned  with 
mosques  and  steeples,  and  encompassed  with  gardens,  according  to 
compulation,  full  thirty  miles  round."  -The  fruit  tree  called  the  I)a- 
jiunrerf,  and  the  flowi^r  railed  the  Ddmask  lintc,  were  trnnsplantcd 
fn>m  the  gardens  lu-longing  to  this  city;  and  the  silk  and  linen,  known 
bv  the  name  of  Danuufc,  were  probably  the  invenliDn  of  its  inhabitanti>. 
jJn.  Univ.  Ilixt.  «vo.  vol.  1.  p.  '2()0. 
fl  Wars,  b.  2.  cli.  20.  ♦  2. 
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least  colorr  or  pretext.*  To  this  city  Saul  petitioned  the 
high  priest  to  grant  him  letters  of  authority  to  go  and  search 
the  synagogues  for  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  that,  if  he 
found  any,  he  might  bring  them  bound  to  Jerusalem.  Cai- 
aphas  was  still  in  office,  and,  no  doubt,  every  way  as  an- 
xious as  Saul  himself  could  be  to  stop  the  growing  heresy. 
The  request  was  cheerfulh*  complied  with,  and,  in  the  capa- 
city of  chief  inquisitor,  and  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  the  Christians,  Saul  hastened  on  his  jour- 
ney to  fulfil,  as  he  thought,  the  holy  errand  of  extirpating 
heretics.  About  noon,  Saul  and  his  companions  arrived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Damascus,  when  suddenly 
there  appeared  to  him  the  Schekinah  or  glory  of  the  Lord, 
far  more  bright  and  dazzling  than  the  sun  in  his  meridian 
splendour,  and  this  great  light  from  heaven  sb.one  around 
them.  Saul  was  sufficiently  versed  in  Jewish  learning  to 
recognise  this  as  the  excellent  glory,  and  he  instantly  fell  to 
the  earth  as  one  dead.  But  how  inconceivably  great  must 
have  been  his  astonishment  to  hear  himself  addressed  by 
name,  "Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutes!  thou  me?"  And  yet, 
if  alarmed  at  the  question,  his  surprise  could  not  be  dimi- 
nished on  asking  "Who  art  thou,  Lord.'"'  to  be  told  in  reply, 
"I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest, — it  is  hard  for  thee  to 
kick  against  the  pricks."  Trembling  and  astonished,  Saul 
inquired,  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  Jesus 
said  unto  him,  "Arise  and  go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be 
told  thee  what  thou  must  do."  And  Saul  arose  from  tlie 
earth,  but  the  splendour  of  the  vision  had  overpowered  his 
bodily  eyes,  so  that  he  was  led  by  the  hand  into  Damascus, 
where  he  remained  three  days  without  sight  or  food. 

The  Lord  afterwards  appeared  in  vision  to  a  certain  dis- 
ciple, in  Damascus,  named  Ananias,  and  directed  him  where 
he  should  find  Saul,  and  what  instructions  he  should  give 
him  as  to  his  future  conduct,  telling  him  that  he  was  a  cho- 
sen vessel  unto  him,  to  bear  his  name  before  the  Gentiles, 

*  Wars.  b.  7.  ch.  8.  {  7. 
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and  kings,  and  the  cliildrtii  ol"  Israel,  "for  I  will  show 
him,"  Siiid  the  Saviour,  "how  ^n-,a  thinirs  h«>  niiisl  siiJicr 
for  my  name's  sake."*  Ananias  obeyed  llie  divine  eorn- 
mand,  and  laid  his  hands  on  Said,  when  a  thick  film  like 
scales  fell  iVoiii  his  e\v>^',  his  siu,lit  ntnnu'<l,  his  mind  i»e- 
came  tranijuilli/.ed,  and  he  was  Ijapliv-ed  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesns. 

Thus  the  late  persecuting:  Saul  was  numbered  with  the 
disciples;  and  in  a  lew  days  "he  straightway  prearlnd 
Christ  in  the  synagogue,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God;"  an 
event,  no  less  wonderful  to  tlie  disciples  which  dwelt  at 
Damascus  than  to  their  enemies;  hut  "Saul  increa>ed  the 
more  in  streiictli,  and  confounded  the  Jews  which  dwelt 
there,  proving  that  Jesus  is  the  true  Messiah. "f 


sscTzorf  zzx. 

THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

From.  ihr.  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentilea^ 
to  the  re.tvrn  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  from  their  first 
journey. 

The  conversion  of  Snul  of  Tarsus  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
is  a  memora!)le  event  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian  church. 
Whether  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  change  which  then 
passed  ii[)<jn  his  mind;  th«>  exlraordiiiary  signs  which  ac- 
companied it — such  as  the  miraculous  shutting  and  opening 
of  his  eyes;  or  the  astonishing  efli'cts  which  these  things 
nroduceil;  we  shall  fnifl  somelhinfr  to  excite  our  admira- 
tion, and  lea<l  us  to  magnify  the  riches  and  sovereignty  of 
divine  grace.  Such  a  revolution  was  now  produced  in  all 
his  sentiments  and   in  all  the  springs  of  his  life,  as  resem- 

•  AcU  ix.  1—16.  t  AcU  ix.  22. 
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bled  the  course  of  a  mip:ht3'  river  chanirecl  from  east  to  west 
by  the  shock  of  an  eartliquake.  The  supernatural  signs 
which  affected  his  bodily  frame,  showed  what  befel  his 
mind,  and  at  the  san^e  time  served  to  exemplify  the  effects 
which  liis  ministry  should  produce  among  the  Gentiles, 
mito  whom  Christ  now  sent  him  "to  open  their  eyes,  and 
to  turn  ihem  Irom  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God."* 

"  When  it  pleased  God,"  says  he,  "  who  called  me  by 
his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him 
among  the  Heathen,  immediately  I  conferred  not  with  tlesh 
and  blood ;  but  I  went  into  Arabia,  and  returned  again  unto 
Damascus."!  In  that  country  he  appears  to  have  spent 
nearly  die  term  of  tiiree  years,J  but  the  inspired  historian 
has  given  us  no  account  of  the  fruit  of  his  ministry  there. 
Our  own  reflections,  however,  ma}-  teach  us  to  contemplate 
the  \Aisdom  of  God,  in  directing  the  steps  of  Saul  into  Ara- 
bia, at  this  particular  juncture  of  his  life.  His  conversion 
to  the  Christian  faith  must,  in  the  eyes  of  his  unbelieving 
countrymen,  and  especially  of  his  former  associates,  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  provoking.  Engaeed  as  he 
had  formerly  been  in  tiie  most  active  measures  for  destro}'- 
ing  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  they  must  now 
necessarily  have  regarded  him  as  a  grand  apostate,  whose 
conversion  tended  greatly  to  weaken  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  so  zealously  engaged,  while  it  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  Christians. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  interval  that  had  elapsed,  and 
which,  humanly  speaking,  might  have  given  time  for  the 
fiercest  rage  to  cool,  Saul  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Da- 
mascus, than  "  the  .Jews  took  counsel  to  kill  him."§  The 
Lord,  however,  opened  a  way  for  his  escape.  For  al- 
though his  adversaries  had  prevailed  upon  the  governor  of 
the  city  to  aid  them  with  a  military  force ;  and  though  sen- 
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tinels  were  placed  at  the  gates  of  the  city  niirht  and  day 
to  prevent  Ins  escape ;  liis  friends  let  him  down  by  nitilit 
tlirough  a  window  in  a  basket,  by  the  wall  of  tiie  <-i(y,  and 
thus  frustrated  their  malicious  designs.* 

Saul,  upon  this,  went  np  to  Jcrusalom  to  have  an  inui- 
view  witli  some  of  the  other  apostles,  where  he  met  with 
Peter  and  James,  and  abode  with  them  fifteen  days./  It  is 
perfectly  natural  to  suppose  that  such  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  in  that  city,  as  had  a  personal  knowledge ;of  him, 
and  had  witnessed  his  former  persecuting  zeal  agaUist  them, 
would,  if  unacquainted  with  his  conversion,  take  ilie  alarm 
on  his  again  apj)earing  anuuig  then).  Sucli,  in  fact,  was 
the  case;  for  when  he  attempted  to  join  himself  to  them, 
"they  were  all  afraid  of  him,  not  believing  him  to  be  a  dis- 
ciple."f  Tiieir  fears,  however,  were  instantly  dispersed  by 
the  intelligence  which  Barnabas  gave  them  of  his  conver- 
sion, and  of  his  subsequent  |)reaching  at  Damascus.  He 
was,  therefore,  received  of  the  church,  and  gave  them  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  profession, 
by  the  boldness  « ith  which,  during  the  short  time  he  was 
among  them,  he  sjiake  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  fuid 
disputed  with  the  members  of  tlie  synagogue  with  whom 
he  had  b»'en  formerly  connected.  The  consecpience  was,  that 
another  edort  was  made  to  destroy  him,  >\hich  coming  to 
the  ears  of  his  brethren,  he  was  safely  conveyed  down  to 
Cfesarea,  and  from  thence  sent  to  Tar>us,  the  place  of  his 
nativity. 

The  persecution  whicii  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Stephen,  and  which  occasioned  the  dispersion  of 
the  greater  j)art  of  tiie  chunh,  had  now  raged  during  a 
period  of  four  years.  But  it  pleased  God  at  this  time  to 
grant  his  people  a  season  of  repose  and  tranciuillity. 

TiBEKii  s,  who  had  swayed  (he  imperial  sceptre  at  Rome 
for  three  and  twenty  years,  was  now  dead,  and  had  been 
succeeded,   as  emperor,  by  his  grajidson  Cains   Caligula. 

*  2  Cor.  XI.  :i'2.  f  AcU  ix.  20. 
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So  infamous  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  former,  and  so 
odious  had  he  rendered  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects,  that,  if  we  may  credit  historians,  he  was  suspected 
of  choosing  the  latter  for  his  successor,  "  as  foreseeing  that 
Caius  alone  would  outstrip  him  in  what  was  vile  and  abomi- 
nable."* Certain  it  is  that  his  excessive  wickedness,  and 
intolerably  shocking  behaviour,  tended  in  no  small  degree 
to  obliterate  the  recollection  of  the  horror  and  infamy  that 
had  attached  themselves  to  the  name  of  Tiberius. f 

The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Caius  was  rather 
auspicious  than  otherwise.  He  signalized  himself  by  se- 
veral wise  and  beneficent  actions,  and  gained  upon  the  love 
and  popularity  of  his  subjects.  They  retained  an  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  his  father  Germanicus,  and  hoped 
the  son  would  tread  in  his  steps.  But  the  atrocious  cha- 
racter of  the  new  emperor  speedily  began  to  develope  itself. 
One  of  his  first  vile  actions  was  the  murder  of  the  younger 
Tiberius,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  late  emperor  Ti- 
berius, his  colleague  in  the  government  of  the  empire. 
Another  was  the  murder  of  Macro,  a  person  to  whom  Caius 
himself  owed  the  greatest  obligations.  When  Caius  did 
any  thing  unbecoming  his  dignity,  it  had  been  the  custom 
of  Macro  to  admonish  him  boldly  of  the  impropriety  of 
his  conduct,  a  freedom  which  the  despot  soon  grew  weary 
of,  and  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  To  such 
a  pitch  of  extravagance  and  impiety  did  he  at  length  ar- 
rive, that  he  sat  himself  up  for  a  deity,  and  insisted  upon 
being  worshipped  as  such ;  a  thing  to  which  the  Jews,  of 
all  nations,  would  never  consent,  and  hence  they  incurred 
his  resentment.  Altars  and  temples  were  erected  to  Caius 
throughout  the  various  countries  then  subject  to  the  Ro- 
man arms,  and  the  image  of  this  detestable  tyrant  was  set 
up  as  an  object  of  adoration.  An  attempt  was  even  made 
by  some  heathens  who  dwelt  at  Jamnia,  a  city  of  Judea, 


*  Dion.  Cassius,  b.  50.  f  Suetonius'  Life  of  Calig.  c.  xi. 
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and   \vl)o  had  an  aversion  to  tlic  Jewish  laws,  to  buihl    an 
altar    of  brick  in   honour    of  Caius,   intending   probably 
thereby,  at  once  to  \e\  the  Jews  and  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  emperor.    The  Jews  instantly  demolished  the  altar, 
and  tlie  Heathens  complained  to  Capito,  the   questor,  (or 
collector  of  the    Roman  tribute,)  who  transmitted  an  ac- 
count of  the  affair  to  the  emperor  ;  though  C'apito  himself 
was  suspected  of  being  the  real  author  and   contriver  of 
the  plot,  in  order  to  ensnare  and  destroy  the  Jews.     Cains, 
without  delay,  recalled  Vitellius,  the  Roman  governor  of 
that  province,  from  his  station ;  a  man  whose  mild  and  gen- 
tle deportment  had   greatly  conciliated  the  Jews  ;  and  sent 
Petronius  to  succeed  him,  giving  him  orders  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem with  an  army  and  set  up  his  statue  in  their  temple, 
in  the  mot  holy  place,  with  the  name  of  Jupiter  inscribed 
upon   it;  enjoining   him  to  put  to  death  every  Jew   that 
dared  to  resist,  and  to  make  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  slaves. 
This  order  from  Caligula  came  upon  them  like  a  clap  of 
thunder.     At   first,  the  Jews  could  scarcely  credit  the  re- 
port of  so  execrable  a  design  ;  but   their   incredulity  was 
soon  dissipated.     Petronius  marched  with  a  large  body  of 
auxiliaries   raised  in  Syria,  from  Antioch  into  Judea,  and 
even  advanced  as  far  as  Ptolemais.     The  Jews  were  thrown 
into  the   utmost  consternation.     An  immense  multitude  of 
them  were  collected  together,  who,  with   their  wives  and 
children,  went  into  the  plain  near  Ptolemais,  and  suppli- 
cated Petronius,  first  for  their  laws  and  next  for  themselves. 
The  friends  of  Petronius  seeing  them  at  a  distance,  mistook 
them  for  a  large  army  ;  but,  on   a  nearer  approach,  they 
found  them  only  an  unarmed,  lamenting  multitude.     Ad- 
vancing  in    si^lit   of  F^'tronius,  who  was  seated  upon  an 
eminencj",  they  threw  them>elves  down  upon  the  ground  be- 
fore him,  uttering  the  deepest  lamentations.     When  ordered 
to  rise,  they  approached  him  with  dust  upon  their  heads, 
and   their  hands  briiind   tlicm  lik(>  men  condemned  to  die, 
and  the  Senate  addressed  P<'troiiius  t(»  the  following  effect : 
"  We  come  to  you,  sir,  as   you  see,  unarmed  ;  we  have 
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brought  with  us  our  wives,  children,  and  relations ;  and  we 
throw  ourselves  dowii  before  you  as  at  the  feet  of  Caius, 
having  left  none  at  home,  that  so  you  may  save  all,  or 
destroy  all;"  with  much  more  to  the  same  purport,  declar- 
ing also  that  their  love  for  their  temple  and  laws  was  greater 
than  for  their  lives,  accompan^dng  the  whole  with  expres- 
sions of  the  bitterest  lamentation,  and  every  token  of  an- 
guish and  distress.  Their  entreaties  prevailed;  Petronius 
humanely  granted  their  request,  and  deferred  executing  his 
commission.  Some,  indeed,  attribute  his  lenity  to  another 
cause.  Caligula  was  expected  to  visit  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  the  ensuing  summer ;  had  Petronius  pushed  matters 
to  an  extremity  at  this  moment  with  the  Jews,  it  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  led  them  to  neglect  their  harvest, 
and  the  cultivation  of  their  lands ;  and  as  the  emperor's 
journey  must  unavoidably  be  made  through  those  parts,  it 
was  apprehended  that  such  neglect  would  have  prevented 
that  plenty  which  was  requisite  to  accommodate  the  vast 
concourse  that  might  be  expected  to  accompany  him  on 
such  an  occasion.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
urging  the  most  plausible  pretexts  for  the  delay,  and  espe- 
cially the  necessity  that  existed  of  deferring  the  matter,  for 
fear  of  the  scarcity  that  might  ensue. 

It  has  been  usual  with  commentators  to  attribute  the 
cessation  of  persecution  at  this  time  to  the  conversion  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus;  but  I  apprehend  a  much  more  adequate 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  now  related. 
The  Jews  were  fully  employed  in  warding  off  this  terrible 
blow  from  themselves,  and  their  temple,  which  was  their 
glory  and  confidence;  and,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  we 
may  be  fully  assured  that  they  would  want  both  the  leisure 
and  the  inclination  to  pursue  and  persecute  the  Christians. 
Caligula  died  soon  after,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
being  assassinated  in  his  own  palace,  by  one  of  his  officers. 
And  thus  "  the  churches  had  rest,  throughout  all  Judea, 
Galilee,  and  Samaria ;  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  comforts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  edified  and 
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multiplied."  It  is  probable,  also,  tliat  durinpr  this  interval 
of  external  peace,  many  of  the  Christians,  who  had  been 
th'iven  from  tiieir  families  and  houses,  by  the  cruel  hand 
of  persecution,  a;Ljain  returned  to  Jerusalem.* 

Durimi:  this  auspicious  season,  l*eler  revisited  the  churches 
already  j)lanted  in  Galilee  and  Samaria,  aiid  among:  other 
places  came  down  to  Lydda,  where  there  appear  to  iiave 
been  a  few  disciples,  not  yet  organized  as  a  church.  Here 
he  WTOUght  a  miracle,  by  restoring;  a  mail  to  health  and 
soundness  who  had  been  afllicted  witii  jjalsy,  and  confined 
eight  years  to  his  bed.  At  Joppa,  a  neighbouring  town, 
he  raised  to  life  a  female  disciple,  named  Tabitha.  These 
things  were  spread  abroad,  and  drew  the  attention  of  such 
as  heard  of  them,  "  and  many  believed  :md  turned  to  the 
Lord."  Peter  took  up  his  residence  for  some  time  at 
Joppa;  and  \\hilf  he  continued  tlure,  an  event  took  jilace 
which  merits  particular  relation. 

The  church  of  Jerusalem  had  been  no«  planted  about 
eight  years,  durinir  which  lime  the  preacliing  of  the  gosj)el 
had  been  restricleil  to  the  nalurtd  descendants  of  Abraiiam. 
The  period,  however,  was  now  at  hand,  when,  according 
to  the  divine  good  pleasure,  tlie  Sun  of  Righteousness  was 
to  arii-e  upon  tlie  benighted  (icntiles  witli  healing  in  hi»i 
wings.  This  mystery,  which  had  been  hid  from  ages  and 
trenerations,  was  now  unfolded  to  the  mind  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  by  means  of  a  vision  whicii  he  had  while  he  abode 
at  Joppa, f  and  by  the  interpretation  of  that  memorable 
AJsion,  he  was  in>iructed  to  con>ider  the  middle  wall  o/' 
partition  between  Jews  and  (/entiles  as  no  longei-  in  force; 
that  heiu-eforuard  lie  was  to  call  no  )nan  common  or  un- 
clean. He  was  sent  down  to  C!.T>area  to  preach  the  gos|)el 
of  Christ  to  ('ornelius  the  centurion,  and  hi->  hou>eh(dd  ;  and 
while  engaged  in  making  known  to  these  Gentiles  the  wa> 
of  salvation,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  ponnrd  out  upon  all  hi^ 
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hearer?,  in  the  same  supernatural  manner  as  had  been  for- 
merly done  upon  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  apostle,  and  of  all  the  Jewish  brethren 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Joppa.  Thus  was  his: 
mind  instructed  into  this  part  of  the  divine  will ;  the  be- 
lieving Gentiles  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
received  into  the  kinc^dom  of  the  Messiah :  and  thus  was 
Peter  now  honoured  by  his  divine  Master  in  opening  the 
door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles,  as  he  had  previously  done  to 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  for  unto  him  were  committed  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.* 

When  Peter  returned  to  Jerusalem,  he  found  his  fellow 
apostles,  and  all  his  Jewish  brethren,  labouring  under  the 
same  mistaken  sentiments  concerning  the  admission  of  the 
Crentiles  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  had  recently 
occupied  his  own  mind.  They  had  heard  with  some  sur- 
prise that  the  Gentiles  had  also  received  the  word  of  God, 
and  waited  the  apostle's  arrival,  probably  with  some  im- 
patience, to  explain  to  them  his  conduct  in  going  in  to  men 
uncircumcised,  and  eating  with  them.  Peter  recapitulated 
the  whole  matter  in  detail,  and  terminated  the  narrative 
with  this  pointed  appeal  to  themselves,  "Forasmuch  then 
as  God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  he  did  unto  us  who 
believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  fVhat  was  I  that  I  could 
withstand  GodV^  This  silenced  all  their  scruples;  for  it 
is  said,  "they  held  their  peace  and  glorified  God,  sayings, 
then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance 
unto  life."f 

When  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  called  by  divine  grace  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  he,  at  the  same  time,  received  a 
commission  from  the  glorified  Saviour,  to  execute  his 
ministry  among  the  Gentiles.  Hence,  in  explaining  to 
the  Churches  of  Galatia  his  apostolic  authority,  he  says, 
"  He  that  wrought  effectually  in  Peter  to  the  apostleship 
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of  the  circumcision,  the  same  was  mighty  in  mc  towards 
tlie  Gentiles.-'*  And  to  tliis  great  undertaking  lie  de- 
voted himseh'  most  unreservedly,  as  we  shall  perceive  by 
taking  a  brief  review  of  his  labours.  The  place  w here  we 
begin  to  trace  the  history  of  this  great  apostle  of  tlie 
Gentiles,  is 

Antioch.  There  were  formerly  many  cities  which  bore 
that  name;  but  this  was  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  and  in- 
deed of  all  tlie  east.  For  situation,  magnitude,  populous- 
ness,  and  various  other  advantages,  it  ranked  as  the  third 
city  in  the  Roman  empire,  being  inferior  only  to  Rome 
and  Alexandria.  The  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  were 
Greeks,  but  Joscphus  sa3s,  tliat  many  Jews  also  settled  in 
it.  "The  kings  of  Syria  allowed  the  Jews  the  freedom  of 
Antioch  equally  with  the  Greeks,  so  that  their  numbers 
increased  exceedingly,  and  they  were  always  bringing  over 
a  great  many  of  the  Greeks  to  their  religious  worship. "f 
This  city,  which  is  situated  pn  the  ri\ er  Orontes,  was  re- 
markable, not  only  for  its  local  scenery,  but  also  for  the 
magnificence  of  its  buildings,  tlie  extent  of  its  commerce, 
and  the  learning  of  its  inhabitants,  insomuch  that  it  seems 
to  have  been  considered  in  those  days  as  an  honour  to  be 
one  of  its  citizens.  Hence  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  the 
poet  Archias,  a  native  of  Antioch,  calls  it  "a  noble  city, 
once  eminent  and  wealthy,  abounding  in  men  eminent  ft)r 
their  great  learning  and  true  taste," 

But  however  famous  Antioch  was  for  the  things  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  it  became  more  remarkable  in  having 
the  litrht  ol'  the  glorious  gospel  bestowed  upon  it ;  for  the 
success  which  the  gospel  had  among  its  hihabitants,  the 
fruit  of  which  appeared  in  the  erection  of  a  numerous 
Christian  church;  and  for  its  giving  the  name  of  Ciims- 
TiAN  to  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  Christianity 
flourished   to  such  a  degree,   for   many  ages,   that  it   ob- 
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tained  the  appellation  of  Theopolis,  or  the  city  of  God,  and 
this  church  was  considered  as  the  first  and  chief  of  the 
Gentile  churches. 

The  gospel,  indeed,  had  found  its  way  into  this  great 
city,  previous  to  its  being  visited  by  Saul ;  for  it  appears 
from  the  inspired  history,  that  some  of  the  teachers  who 
had  been  driven  from  Jerusalem  by  the  persecution  which 
arose  about  Stephen,  had  reached  Antioch,  where  they 
made  known  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  among  the  Gre- 
cians or  Hellenistic  Jews;  and  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
with  them,  and  a  great  number  believed  and  turned  unto 
the  Lord."*  When  the  report  of  these  things  reached 
Jerusalem,  that  church  sent  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  who  re- 
joiced at  seeing  the  grace  of  God  so  illustriously  displayed 
among  them ;  and,  by  his  own  exhortations  and  discourses, 
he  was  eminently  instrumental  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  among  them.  Hearing  that  Saul 
was  at  Tarsus,  Barnabas  went  in  quest  of  him,  and  having 
found  him,  he  brought  him  also  to  Antioch,  where  they 
both  continued  a  whole  year,  labouring  with  much  success 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Caius  Caligula,  whose  death  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  which  took  place  about  this  time,  was  succeeded  in  the 
empire  by  Claudius  Caesar,  who,  soon  after  his  entrance  on 
the  government,  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Judea  on  Herod 
Agrippa,  grandson  of  Herod  the  great,  (mentioned  Matt. 
ii.,)  and  nephew  to  Herod  the  Tetrach,  who  put  to  death 
John  the  Baptist.  Herod  Agrippa  experienced  much  of 
the  vicissitude  that  usually  accompanies  the  pursuit  of  am- 
bition. He  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Tiberius,  by 
whose  order  he  was  put  in  chains  and  committed  to  prison. 
The  account  which  Josephus  gives  us  of  this  aflair  is  as 
follows.  Before  Caius  CaUgula  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  Caesars,  as  Herod  and  he  were  one  day  riding  together 
in  their  chariot,  the  former,  who  Avas  anxious  to  ingratiate 
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himself  witli  the  heir  apparent  to  the  tiirone,  "wished  to 
God  that  Tiberius  was  gone,  and  Cains  emperor  in  his 
stead."  Eutychus,  who  drove  the  chariot,  overheard  the 
words,  bnt  concealed  his  knowledure  of  them  at  the  moment. 
Some  time  afterwards,  however,  Ixinp;  accused  by  his  mas- 
ter Herod  of  theft,  he  discovered  the  treason  to  Tiberius, 
who  instantly  had  him  arrested,  and  confined  durinu;  tiie 
life  of  the  latter.  VN  hen  Tiberius  died,  Cains  not  only  li- 
berated his  old  friend,  but  invited  him  to  his  palace,  put  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  constituted  him  kinp:  of  the  te- 
trarchy  of  Philip,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  chain  of  gold,  ol 
the  same  weight  as  the  iron  one  which  he  had  worn  riuring 
his  imprisonment.* 

Herod  was  a  professed  lealot  for  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  Judaism,  and  studied  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews.  He  ex- 
pended large  sums  in  tlie  defence  and  ornament  of  their 
city;  but  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  attempt  a  more  ac- 
ceptable service,  by  exerting  his  authority  against  the 
Christians;  and  the  motives  of  vanity  and  popular  ap|)lause 
by  which  he  was  governed,  prompted  him  to  embrace  the 
opportunity.  He  began  by  aj)|)rehending  the  apostle  James,, 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother  of  John,  whom  he  hastily 
put  to  death ;  and  finding  the  Jews  were  highly  pleased 
with  this  step,  he  caused  Peter  also  to  be  apprehended  and 
imprisoned,  intending  to  have  him  executed  after  the  Pass- 
over; a  period  when,  by  reason  of  the  inllux  ol'  strangers 
from  all  parts  to  the  city,  he  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  his  zeal  against  this  new  sect,  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  spectators.  James  indei'd  had  finished  his  course, 
and  was  gone  to  receive  the  crown  «if  riuhteousness  Irom 
the  hands  of  his  divine  master,  in  ilie  kingdom  of  (iod. 
But  the  work  of  l^eti-r  was  not  >et  accomplished  ;  and 
though  marked  out  by  Herod  fi>r  a  speedy  sacrifice,  he 
was  still  secure.     So  intent  was  Herod,  however,  upon  hi» 
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destruction,  that  he  not  only  committed  him  to  prison,  but 
loaded  him  with  two  chains,  and  consigned  him  to  the 
charge  of  sixteen  soldiers,  who  were  to  watch  him  by  turns, 
four  at  a  time,  two  of  them  being  chained  to  him,  one  on 
either  side,  and  two  placed  as  centinels  at  the  prison  door. 
'Tis  probable  that  the  Jews  still  recollected  how  all  the 
apostles  had  formerly  escaped  \\\\q\\  put  in  prison,  and 
perhaps  they  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the  guards;  nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  at  their  particular  request,  all  these  precau- 
tions were  taken  in  the  case  of  Peter.  We  may  realize 
something  of  tlie  anxiety  and  concern  which  must  have 
pervaded  the  church  on  this  distressing  occasion.  They 
had  lost  Stephen  and  one  apostle ;  and  the  life  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  circumcision  was  in  the  utmost  jeopardy : 
"  But  prayer  was  made  without  ceasuig  of  the  church  imto 
God  for  him." 

How  long  it  pleased  God,  in  this  instance,  to  exercise 
the  faith  and  confidence  of  the  church,  does  not  clearly 
appear.  It  is  thought  by  some,*  that  Peter  was  appre- 
hended about  the  beginnmg  of  April,  or  during  the  days  of 
unleavened  bread,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  feast  of 
the  passover.  That  feast  lasted  eight  days,  and  they  date 
the  transaction  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
It  was  the  usual  practice  of  the  Jews,  during  the  festival,  to 
indulge  in  mirth  and  jollity,  and  at  the  end  to  release  the 
prisoners.  On  this  occasion,  however,  they  were  antici- 
pating the  high  satisfaction,  of  seeing,  as  soon  as  the  paschal 
lamb  was  eaten,  and  the  festival  quite  finished,  the  fore- 
most of  this  sect  brought  out  and  put  to  death.  His  enemies 
congratulated  themselves  in  the  thought  that  they  had  him 
secure.  The  next  day  was  appointed  by  Herod  for  his 
being  publicly  executed.  But  the  night  before  this  was  to 
take  place,  the  Lord  interposed  and  rescued  him  out  of  their 
hands.  Peter,  in  all  probability,  knew  the  time  they  had 
appointed  for  his  martyrdom;  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
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in  the  enjoyment  of  a  serene  and  tran(]uil  mind,  and  not  in 
the  least  alarmed  aljoiit  their  inaciiinations.  lie  was  sleep- 
ing very  composedly  between  the  two  soldiers,  chained  by 
the  arm  to  each  of  them,  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came 
npon  him,  accompanied  by  an  effulgent  brightness,  and 
-smiting  Peter  on  the  side,  raised  him  up,  saying,  Arise  up 
quickly;  and  his  chains  fell  oft'  from  his  hands.  And  the 
angel  said,  "Gird  thyself  and  bind  on  thy  sandals;  and  he 
did  so.  And  he  saith  unto  him.  Cast  thy  garment  about 
thee  and  follow  me,  and  he  went  out  and  followed  him," 
apprehending  that  he  saw  a  vision.  The  prison  was  in  the 
suburbs  of  Jerusalem,  and  when  they  had  passed  the  first 
and  second  w  atch,  they  came  unto  the  great  iron  gate  which 
led  towards  the  city.  This  opened  to  them  of  its  own  ac- 
cord; and  the  angel  having  escorted  Peter  through  one 
street,  and  completely  delivered  him  out  of  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  departed  from  him. 

In  the  morning,  Herod  found  himself  disajipointed  of  his 
prey  I  The  guards  were  examined,  but  being  unable  to 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  their  prisoner,  he  command- 
ed them  to  be  put  to  death.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Herod 
might  suspect  a  miraculous  interposition  in  this  instance; 
but  to  punish  the  guards  as  if  tlu-y  had  i)cen  guilty  of  con- 
niving at  his  escape,  was  the  likeliest  method  to  slop  further 
inquiry,  and  prevent  the  people  from  suspecting  any  thing 
extraordinary  in  the  affair.* 

Hertxl  did  not  long  sur\ive  this  ev(Mit.  He  lived  and 
died  a  monument  of  the  instability  of  humrui  greatness. 
He  was  much  devoted  to  his  Roman  masters,  and  liad  a 
taste  for  their  magnificence.  This  induced  him  to  celebrate 
games  and  shows  at  Ciesarea  in  honour  of  tiie  emperor;  on 
which  occasions  he  laboured  to  display  the  utmost  of  his 
grandem*.  His  pride  was  further  (laltered  hy  an  embassy 
from  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Those  riiies  had  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure; but  as  they  chiefly  drew  their  «>ibsistcnce  from 
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his  dominions,  they  were  compelled  to  supplicate  peace, 
which,  though  they  had  highly  offended  him,  they  obtained 
by  their  interest  with  Blastus  his  chamberlain-  The  king 
appointed  a  day  on  which  to  receive  their  submission,  when 
he  appeared  in  the  theatre  with  a  splendour  that  dazzled  the 
eyes  ot"  the  spectators.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  ambas- 
sadors in  a  pompous  oration,  suited,  we  may  suppose,  to 
give  them  the  highest  idea  both  of  his  powei"  and  clemency. 
When  he  had  ended,  he  lieard  his  praises  resound  from 
ever}'  quarter; — the  multitiule  shouted,  "It  is  the  voice  of 
a  god  and  not  of  a  man."  His  vain  heart  was  elated  with 
this  impious  compliment,  which,  considering  that  Herod 
professed  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  displayed  an  aw- 
ful instance  of  pride  and  impiety.  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
smote  him  with  an  irresistible  though  invisible  stroke,  be- 
cause he  gave  not  God  the  glory;  and  while  surrounded 
with  the  fancied  insignia  of  majesty,  and  in  the  midst  of 
their  idolatrous  acclamations,  he  was  seized  with  excrucia- 
ting pains,  "v/orms  bred  in  his  putrefied  flesh  and  devoured 
him  ahve."  In  this  wretched  condition  he  continued  five 
days,  and  then  expired  an  awful  instance  of  God's  just  judg- 
ment, who  resisteth  the  proud,  and  will  not  give  his  glory 
to  another."* 


*  The  account  which  Josephtis  gfives  of  the  denth  of  Herod,  coin- 
cides with  that  given  by  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  except  that 
the  former  goes  more  into  detail,  and  has  particularly  noticed  that  the 
king  himself  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  his  suffer- 
ings, and  how  tlattering  and  unjust  the  acclamations  were,  which 
ascribed  divinity  1o  him,  a  mortal  being,  now  seized  with  a  disease 
which  would  quickly  hurry  him  out  of  the  world.  He  left  behind  him 
a  son  called  Agrtppa  then  seventeen  vears  of  age,  before  whom  Paul 
afterwards  appeared  and  made  the  well  known  apology  for  Christian- 
ity, by  which  he  "almost  persuaded  Agrippa  to  be  a  Christian."  He 
also  left  two  daughters  who  are  noticed  in  the  New  Testament,  viz. 
Berntce,  who  was  married  to  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  her  father's 
brother,  when  she  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  Dptjsilla,  who 
was  afterwards  married  to  the  governor  Felix.  After  the  death  of 
Herod  Agrippa,  the  kmgdom  was  again  reduced  to  a  Roman  province, 
and  then  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  for  a  while,  abated. 
Vol.  I.  N 
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While  these  things  were  transiiel'mg  in  Judea,  tlie  church 
of  AniiiK-h  incn-asctl  f-reatly,  both  in  number  and  in  gilts. 
For  besides  tlie  stated  ollice-bearers  of  bisiiops  and  deacons, 
wliich  were  common  to  all  the  churciies,  this  at  Anlioch  had 
several  eminently  liifted  persons,  as  prophets  (or  exhorters,) 
and  teachers  (or  ministers  of  the  w  ord ;)  anion^  w  liom  w  ere 
Barnabas,  and  Simeon,  and  Lucius,  and  Manacn,  and  Saul. 
Bv  means  of  a  certain  prophet  who  had  come  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch  in  those  days,  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  intimate  his  will  that,  among  other  things,  a  season  of 
scarcity  was  approaching  which  would  severely  affect  the 
disciples  in  Judea;  an  e\ent  which  accordingly  took  place 
hi  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth 
vear  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  as  is  noticed  by  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  and  Orosius.  In  this  calamitous  event,  we  have 
a  sit;nal  di>play,  not  only  of  the  care  of  the  blessed  God 
over  his  people,  in  revealing  its  approach  by  the  ministry 
of  this  prophet,  and  thus  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
provide  against  it,  at  a  time  when  man}  of  the  Christians 
in  Jerusalem  had  forsaken  all  for  the  gospel's  sake,  and 
were  labouring  imder  peculiar  diniculties;  but  we  have 
also  a  manifesiution  of  his  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  in 
so  ordering  the  course  of  events,  as  that,  in  the  generous 
and  disinterested  conduct  of  the  believing  Gentiles,  tlic 
church  at  JeruNalem  ^lloldd  have  a  pledge  of  their  fervent 
love  and  affection  towards  them  as  their  Christian  brethren, 
and  of  the  sense  they  entertained  of  their  obligations  to  those 
from  wliom  the  sound  of  the  gosjxl  first  tame  out;  for 
"having  been  made  partakers  of  iluir  s|)iritual  things,  they 
thoiiLrbt  it  pi-rft'ctly  reasonable  to  minister  unlo  them  in 
temporal  tlii!m>."  And  if  we  al^o  take  into  the  account, 
tlint  e\cn  amoMii  tin-  Iwlieving  Jews  there  was  at  that  time 
some  littli'  remains  of  the  ancitiil  jealousy  about  the  admis- 
sion of  llx'  (ieiitilcs  into  the  kingdom  of  ('hrist,  we  cannot 
l)Ut  see  how  wis(l\  adapted  this  was  to  dissipate  all  evil 
surmising  from  the  minds  of  the  fornxT,  and  to  promote 
the  most  cordial  amity  and  concord  between  these  different 
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classes  of  Christians.  Notiiing  has  so  powerful  a  tendency 
to  meliorate  tiie  human  heart,  as  acts  of  kindness  and  love ; 
nothing  softens  the  mind  of  man  and  infuses  into  it  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  otiiers  like  expressions  of  charity!  No 
sooner  was  the  approach  of  this  famine  intimated  in  the 
church  at  Antioch,  than  "the  disciples,  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  determined  to  send  relief  to  the  brethi-en 
which  were  in  Judea,  which  also  they  did,  and  sent  it  to  the 
elders  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul." 

Soon  after  Barnabas  and  Saul  had  returned  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Antioch,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  make  known  his 
will,  that  they  should  be  separated  for  the  great  w  ork  where- 
unto  he  had  called  them,  which  was  according!}'  done  by 
fasting  and  prayer,  accompanied  with  the  imposition  of 
hands.  Saul  had  long  been  invested  with  the  apostolic 
office ;  for  he  received  it  not  from  any  man  or  body  of  men, 
as  he  himself  declares,  but  immediately  from  Jesus  Christ. 
We  are  not  therefore  to  imagine  that  the  act  of  the  church, 
on  this  occasion,  constituted  either  Saul  or  Barnabas  apos- 
tles— but  it  recognised  them  as  the  apostles  of  Christ;  and 
from  the  whole  transaction  we  may  at  least  deduce  this  in- 
struction, that  as  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of 
order  and  peace  in  all  the  churches  of  tiie  saints,  so  it  is  his 
will  that  all  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  should  be  conducted, 
not  as  human  wisdom  maj'  suggest,  but  from  a  regard  to 
his  authority,  under  the  control  of  his  revealed  will,  and  in 
a  dependence  upon  him  for  his  blessing,  without  which  the 
wisest  and  best  concerted  measures  must  prove  fruitless. 

Thus  sent  forth  "by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  concurring  with 
the  act  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  they  accordingly  departed 
unto  Seleucia,  a  place  fifteen  miles  below  Antioch,  and 
situated  upon  the  same  river,  Orontes,  and  five  from  the 
place  where  that  river  runs  into  the  sea.  From  thence  they 
sailed  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  being  the  native  country  of  Barnabas. 
As  this  island  lay  contiguous  to  Judea,  it  abounded  with 
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Jews,  as  is  attested  bv  several  ancient  authors.  Tlie  first 
place  which  tlie  ajjostles  visited  in  that  inland  was 

Salamis,  a  city  lying  on  the  eastern  extremity,  and  one  of 
the  nitrhest  p(>rt>  to  Syria.  The  gospel  had  already  reach- 
ed that  island,  but  the  Unowledye  of  it  was  confined  to  the 
Jew  s.*  The  apostles  here  found  Jew  ish  synagogues,  w  hich 
thev  frequented,  and  in  which  they  preached  the  word  of 
God  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  After  this  they  travelh'd 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  till  they  came  to  Pa- 
phos,  which  was  situated  upon  tlie  western  extremity,  a  place 
famed  for  its  teuiph-  and  obxcne  wor>liip  of  the  Pa|)hiaii 
Venus.  'JMiis  was  the  residence  of  Sergius  Pauhis,  the 
Roman  Proconsul,  who,  hearini;  of  the  arrival  of  Harna- 
bas  and  Saul,  sent  for  then),  desiring  to  hear  from  their 
mouths  the  word  of  God.  Here  the  apostles  w ere  withstood 
by  Elymas,  a  noted  magician,  who  sought  to  turn  away  the 
deputy  from  the  faith.  Saul,  however,  deu'cted  his  mali- 
cious intention;  and,  as  Peter  had  formerly  don<>  in  the 
awful  instance  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  so  Saul  by  his 
apostolic  power,  denounced  uj)on  Klyrnas  the  approa<hing 
judgment  of  God  for  his  ini(juit\ .  Scarcely  had  he  uttered 
the  words  when  the  sorcert-r  was  struck  with  a  total  blind- 
ness, in^on)Uch  that  he  w  ent  about  seeking  some  one  to  lead 
him  by  the  hand.f  The  Lord  was  pleased,  by  means  of 
this  judgment  upon  Elymas,  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
Proconsul  to  tlie  tilings  which  concerned  his  e\('rlasting 
peace,  for  "when  he  saw  what  was  done,  he  believed,  being 
astonished  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord." 

On  this  occasion,  we  find  the  first  intimation  of  the 
change  of  the  name  of  the  tr,-eat  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
from  Saul  to  Paul.  Various  conjectures  for  this  have  been 
offered  by  the  learned.  JJy  some  it  is  supposed  that  the 
latter  title  wa-s  given  him  because  he  had  been  the  means  of 
converting  Sergius  Paulus  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  as  Scipio 

*  Acts  xi.  19.  t  Acts  xiii.  6—12. 
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obtained  the  appellation  of  Africanus  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  conquered  Africa.  Others,  however, 
and  among  them  ranks  the  judicious  Benson,  account  lor 
it,  by  supposing  that  at  the  time  of  his  circumcision  he  re- 
ceived the  two  names  of  Saul  and  Paul — the  latter  as  his 
Roman  name  (for  he  was  born  a  freeman  of  Rome,)  and 
the  former  as  Ins  Jewish  name,  for  he  was  a  Jew,  or,  as  he 
calls  himself,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  As  therefore,  he 
had  been  called  Saul,  while  he  continued  among  the  Jews, 
and  as  he  was  henceforward  to  execute  his  ministry  among 
the  Romans,  he  adopted  his  Roman  name.  And  the  same 
reason  has  been  assigned,  for  changing  the  name  of  his 
companion  Silas  into  that  of  Silvanus.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
quitting  Paphos  sailed  to  Perga,  a  town  in  Pamphilia,  not 
far  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  whence  they  passed 
on   to 

Antioch  in  Pisidia.  And  here  we  may  remark,  that, 
in  executing  their  mission  among  the  Gentiles,  it  was  the 
invariable  practice  of  these  apostles,  on  their  arrival  at  any 
city  or  town,  where  they  had  not  previously  been,  in  the 
first  place  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  Jewish  syna- 
gogue in  it,  and  if  they  found  one,  they  attended  its  wor- 
ship on  the  ensuing  Sabbath.  Such  was  the  case  at 
Iconium,  Acts  xiv.  1. — at  Thessalonica,  ch.  xvii.  1. — at 
Corinth,  ch.  xviii.  4. — at  Ephesus,  ch.  xix.  8.  and  other 
places,  and  such  was  the  case  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  where 
"  they  went  into  the  s\magogue  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  sat 
down."*  This  manner  of  proceeding  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  arbitrary  or  capricious,  but  conformable  to  the 
revealed  will  of  their  divine  master,  who,  in  the  commission 
which  he  gave  to  his  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,  commanded  them  "  to  begin  at  Jerusalem,"  the 
place  where  he  was  crucified.  This  was  altogether  in  uni- 
son with  the  nature  and  with  the  properties  of  the  grace 
Tevealed  in  the  gospel  itself — which   "Grand  as  the  bosom 

*  Acts  xiii.  14,  &c. 
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whence  it  flowed,  and  kind  as  the  heart  that  p;ave  it  vent. — 
outshines  the  thouj::hts  of  .^lialhtw  man."  So  we  find  Peter 
reniiiKhn^  the  .lews  that  unto  them^ir.?/  God,  havinpc  raised 
up  his  Son  Jesus,  had  sent  liim  to  hiess  them,  in  tnrninuf 
away  every  one  of  tiiem  from  his  ini(juities.*  And  the  eon- 
duct  of  Paul  at  Antioch  was  strictly  conformable  to  this. 
He  first  addressetl  himself  to  the  .lews,  briefly  txlaneinu  at 
their  history  from  the  period  of  the  exoilus  of  their  fathers 
from  Egypt  till  the  times  of  David,  that  eminent  type  of 
the  Messiah;  and  from  the  mention  of  whom  lie  is  naturally 
led  to  speak  of  David's  Son — tiie  Saviour  promised  unto 
Israel.  This,  he  |)roeeeds  to  prove,  was  none  other  tluui 
Jesus  of  IVa7.arfth,  of  whose  character  John  the  Baptist  had 
spoken  in  the  most  exalted  term^ — wiiom  the  Jewi>h  rulers 
had  put  to  deaili,  Itiit  w  liom  Cod  had  raised  again  the  third 
day,  and  of  w  iiox-  resurrection  the  apostles  were  witnesses. 
The  imj)ortant  inference  which  the  apostle  deduced  from 
these  facts  and  doctrines  is,  that  "  through  this  man,  Christ 
Jesus,  is  preached  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  that  by  him 
all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which 
they  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses  ;"  and  he 
enforced  the  whole  by  the  most  awful  denunciations  against 
those  who  should  despise  his  doctrine  and  reject  his  testi- 
mony. 

Many  of  the  Jew>  had  no  ear  to  give  to  this  doctrine; 
but  to  the  Gentiles  it  was  indeed  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  ; 
and  even  some  of  the  Jews  and  religious  proselytes  took 
part  with  the  apostles,  who  exhorted  them  to  continue  in  the 
grace  of  God. 

The  Gentiles  lia\iiitr  thus  tasted  lii;it  tlif  Lord  is  gra- 
cious, ♦■xpressed  their  earnest  de»ire  that  tln'  a|)()Stles  would 
again  preach  to  them  on  the  follow int^  Sabbath;  to  which 
Paul  and  Barnabas  consenting,  almost  the  whole  city  came 
together  to  hear  the  word  of  (iod.  To  those  wIh»  know 
;iiiy  thing  of  the  >alue  of  the  gospel  to  human  happiness, 

♦  AcU  iii.  26. 
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one  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  interesting  spectacle,  than 
the  bare  idea  of  such  a  multitude  flocking  around  these  in- 
spired teachers  to  receive  from  their  lips  the  words  of  eter- 
nal life.  Vastly  different,  however,  was  its  efl^ect  upon  the 
unbelieving  Jews  ; — "  they  were  filled  with  envy,  and  spake 
against  those  things  which  the  apostles  taught,  contradict- 
ing and  blaspheming,"  Paul  and  Barnabas,  however, 
animated  with  that  fortitude  which  became  them  as  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Most  High,  thus  solemnly  warned  them ; 
"  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  first 
spoken  unto  you,  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and  there- 
by declare  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we 
turn  to  the  Gentiles ;  for  so  hath  the  Lord  commanded  us, 
saying  (by  the  prophet  Isaiah,)  I  have  set  thee  for  a  light 
to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldest  be  for  salvation  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth."  This  intelHgence,  that  such  things 
had  been  prophesied  concerning  them  many  ages  ago,  and 
that  the  Lord  had  commanded  his  apostles  to  receive  them 
as  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  without  subjecting  them  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  was  most  acceptable  to  the  poor  Gentiles,  who 
rejoiced  in  it  as  those  that  find  great  spoil ;  and  they  glo- 
rified the  word  of  the  Lord.  Thus  "  as  many  of  them  as 
were  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed  ;"  the  word  of  the 
Lord  was  published  throughout  all  the  region,  and  the  dis- 
ciples were  filled  with  joy  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit."*  A 
persecution  was,  however,  raised  against  the  apostles  by 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  stirred  up  the  devout  and  ho- 
nourable women  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  who  speedily- 
succeeded  in  causing  them  to  be  expelled  out  of  their  coasts. 
They  therefore  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  as  a  testi- 
mony against  them,  and  came  to 

IcoNiuM,  which  was  then  the  chief  city  of  Lycaonia,  and 
even  to  this  day  subsists  as  a  considerable  town  under  the 
name  of  Cogni,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus. 
Here  also  they  found  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  in  which 
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llioy  preaclird  tlio  ir(>s|)rl  witli  suth  success  tlmt  a  great 
multitude  l)otli  of  the  Jews  and  also  of  the  Greeks  believed 
their  testimony.  From  the  number  of  those  who  in  Iconium 
are  said  to  have  believed,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  great 
and  popidous  city,  as  well  as  perceive  the  reason  of  the  apos- 
tles' conduct  in  prolonging  their  stay  in  it  to  establish  the 
disciples  in  the  faith,  and  to  comfort  them  under  the  per- 
secution wiiich  tiie  unbelieving  Jews  raised  against  them. 
But  when  matters  arrived  at  such  a  crisis,  that  the  city  be- 
came divided,  one  part  holding  with  the  Jews  and  the  other 
with  the  apostles,  the  latter,  having  received  intimation 
that  an  assault  was  about  to  be  made  upon  them  to  use 
them  cruelly  and  stone  them,  they  prudently  withdrew  and 
fled  to 

Lystra  and  Df.hbe,  two  other  cities  of  Lycaonia,  in 
which  they  preached  the  gospel.  At  the  former  of  these 
places,  the  apostles  met  with  one  who  had  all  his  days  been 
a  cripple,  having  never  walked ;  and  Paul  by  a  word  re- 
stored him  to  the  perfect  use  of  his  limbs,  so  that  he  leaped 
for  joy.  This  extraordinary  cure,  performed  so  instanta- 
neously, excited  a  kind  of  ecstasy  and  surprise  in  the  minds 
of  the  spectators,  who  shouted  aloud  in  the  language  of 
the  Cappadocians,  that  the  gods  were  come  down  in  the 
similitude  of  mortal  men.  And  they  named  Barnabas 
Jupiter,  and  Paul  Mercury,  because  he  was  the  chief 
speaker.  The  next  thing  was  to  make  preparation  for  sa- 
crificing oxen  to  them,  and  crowning  them  with  garlands, 
as  was  customary  with  their  heathen  deities.  But  the 
apostles  were  very  difTerently  minded  from  Herod  (who 
received  the  blasphemous  adulations  of  the  people  upon  a 
far  less  occasion  :)  they  no  sooner  heard  of  it  than  they 
ran  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  after  the  eastern  manner 
of  expressing  grief  or  indignation,  they  rent  their  clotlies 
and  exclaimed,  "  Sirs,  why  do  yc  these  thintrs — we  are 
men  of  like  passions  with  yourselves,  and  preach  unto  you 
that  ye  should  tuni  from  these  \  anities  to  the  livint^  CmkI, 
who   made   heaven    and   earth,   and  the  sea,  and  all  things 
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that  are  therein,  &.c."  Nor  was  it  without  difficulty  that, 
even  with  these  arc^uments,  they  prevailed  upon  them  to 
desiit  from  their  absurd  purpose. 

Among  the  fruit  of  their  ministry  here,  however,  at  this 
time,  the  apostles  had  the  satisfaction  of  enumerating  Timo- 
thy, afterw  irds  an  evangelist ;  as  well  as  his  mother  Eunice 
and  his  grandmother  Lois,  whose  native  city  seems  to  have 
been  Lystra.*  But  the  adversaries  of  the  apostles  who 
had  formerly  driven  them  from  Iconium,  at  length  pursued 
them  to  Lystra,  where  they  seized  Paul,  drew  him  out  of 
the  city,  and  stoned  him,  leaving  him,  as  they  thought, 
dead.  While  his  friends  stood  around  him,  however,  he 
rose  up  and  walked  into  the  city,  and  the  following  day 
Barnabas  and  he  took  their  leave  and  departed  for  Derbe, 
where  they  preached  the  gospel  with  much  success,  and 
from  thence  returned  to  Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch, 
establishing  the  minds  of  the  disciples  in  the  truths  they 
had  received,  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  faith,  and 
warning  them  that  they  must  through  much  tribulation 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Upon  this  second  visit, 
they  also  ordained  elders  or  bishops  in  every  church,  which 
was  done  by  fasting  and  prayer,  commending  them  to  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  whom  they  believed. 
After  this  they  passed  throughout  all  the  region  of  Pisidia 
and  came  to  Pamphilia,  where  they  again  preached  the 
word  in  the  city  of  Perga,  and  passing  through  Attalia, 
sailed  for  Antioch  in  Syria,  the  city  from  whence  they  had 
originally  taken  their  departure. 

Thus  having  accomplished  their  first  journey,  they  re- 
ported to  the  church  all  that  God  had  wrought  by  their 
hands,  and  especially  how  he  had  opened  the  door  of  faith 
to  the  Gentiles.  This  done  they  took  up  their  abode  again 
for  a  considerable  while  with  the  disciples  at  Antioch. f 

*  Compare  1  Tim.  i.  %  and  2  Tim.  i.  5.  with  Acts  xiv.  21.  and  ch. 
xvi.  1,  2. 
t  Acts  xiv.  19—28. 
Vol.  I.  O 
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SECTZ09T  ZV. 

THE    SLUJF.CT    CONTINUED. 

From  the  return  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  after  their  first 
journey,  to  the  period  of  }\ixd\  arrival  at  Jerusalem  with 
the  contributions  for  the  saints;  being  his  second  and  third 
journeys. 

While  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  prolonging  their  stay 
with  tlie  church  at  Antioch,  previous  to  their  setting  out  on 
a  second  journey,  a  circumstance  occurn-d  in  that  churcli, 
which,  on  account  of  its  great  importance  to  all  the  Gentile 
converts,  appears  to  have  engaged  their  most  serious  aiid 
fixed  attention. 

It  seems  that  at  this  particular  juncture,  "certain  men 
came  down  from  Judea,  and  taught  the  Gentile  brethren  at 
Antioch,  that,  unless  they  were  circumcised  after  the  man- 
ner of  Moses,  and  kept  the  law,  they  could  not  be  saved."* 
Some  suppose  these  teachers  to  have  been  Cerinthus  and 
Ebion,  the  founders  of  two  noted  sects,  of  which  the  men- 
tion frequently  occurs  in  ecclesiastical  history;  but  the 
ophiion  rests  solely  upon  tradition — a  very  doubtful  guide 
in  all  cases,  and  more  especially  so  in  the  concerns  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  probable  that,  whatever  were  their  names,  they 
had  formerly  been  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees;  and  thai 
when  they  became  professors  of  the  Christian  fiiilh,  they 
still  retained  something  of  that  old  leaven,  of  which  Jesus 
had  warned  his  disciples  to  beware.  The  doctrine  and 
spirit  of  that  sect  were  very  opposite  to  the  religion  of 
Christ;  and  when  these  men  enibraced  the  gospel,  they  had 
not  discerned  the  dill'erence  so  clearly  as  I'aul  did  at  his 
conversion — they  rather  reconciled  the  gospel  to  their  for- 
mer ways  of  thinking,  than  became  themselves  reconciled 
to  its  simplicity.     Hence  we  find  they  became  disturbers  of 

*  Act»  XT.  1,  21. 
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tlie  Gentile  churclies,  as  is  eviilent  from  what  took  place  at 
this  time  ut  Antioch,  as  well  as  from  the  epistle  which  Paul 
afterwards  wrote  to  the  churches  of  Galatia. 

The  doctrine  of  these  teachers,  which  aimed  at  subject- 
ing the  Gentile  converts  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and 
especially  to  make  their  obedience  to  that  institute  essential 
to  their  salvation,  met  with  the  most  pointed  opposition 
from  these  apostles.  The  subject  involved  the  whole  church 
at  Antioch  in  dissension  and  disputation;  and  terminated 
in  a  general  agreement  that  a  deputation,  consisting  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  several  others,  sliould  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  consult  the  apostles  and  the  elders  of  that 
church  about  this  question.  In  their  way  they  passed 
through  the  regions  of  Phoenicia  and  Samaria,  where  they 
made  known  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian 
church,  and  the  success  which  their  ministry  had  met  with 
among  them,  to  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  the  Jewish 
brethren. 

On  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  they  acquainted  the  apos- 
tles and  elders  with  the  object  of  their  mission,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  church  was  convened  to  take  the  sub- 
ject into  deliberation.  And  it  appears  that  even  in  that 
church,  the  proposal  to  subject  the  Gentiles  to  circumcision, 
found  supporters,  especially  among  those  disciples  who  had 
originally  been  of  "the  sect  of  the  Pharisees."*  When 
the  church  had  been  some  time  harassed  with  the  dispute, 
Peter  rose  up  and  reminded  them  how  God  had  formerly 
made  choice  of  him  to  be  the  means  of  opening  the  door 
of  faith  to  the  Gentiles,  and  how  he  had  also  poured  out 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them,  making  no  distinction  in  his 
kingdom  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  but  puritying  the  hearts 
of  both  by  faith.  He  therefore  expostulated  with  them  for 
attempting  to  bring  the  Gentile  brethren  under  the  severe 
yoke  of  Jewish  ceremonies — a  yoke  so  intolerable,  that 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers  were  able  to  bear  it;    and 

*  Acts  XV.  5. 
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pronounced  the  project  of  tlip^e  men  to  be  no  loss  than  a 
"temptintr  God."  And  he  clo>od  his  .speech  hy  declaring: 
tlie  sufliciency  of  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
eflect  the  salvnlion  of  both  .Jews  and  Gentiles,  without  any 
regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  Judaism. 

When  Peter  had  ended  his  address,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
gave  the  cluircii  a  particular  account  of  the  miracles  and 
wonders  which,  by  means  of  their  ministry,  God  had 
wrought  among  the  Gentiles  ;  and  wlien  tiiey  had  finished, 
the  apostle  James,  who  seems  to  have  acted  as  President 
of  the  assembly  on  this  occasion,  sunnucd  up  tlip  whole 
subject,  recapitulatinji-  \\  hat  had  been  said,  and  giving  his 
own  judgment  as  an  apostle  of  Christ,  which  was.  "That 
they  should  not  trouble  those  who,  from  amontr  the  (ien- 
tiles,  were  turned  inito  God  ;  but  that  thp\  sluudd  write 
nnto  them,  that  they  must  abstain  from  pollutions  of  idols, 
and  from  fornication,  and  from  things  strangled,  ajid  from 
blood."  This  met  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  whole 
church ;  and  accordingly  letters  werf  written  to  all  the 
Grentilcs,  disclaiming  the  authority  of  these  new  teachers, 
protesting  against  their  doctrine,  and  completely  freeing 
the  disciples  from  the  yoke  of  bondage  u  hich  was  thus  at- 
tempted to  be  impo>-cd  upon  them.  So  Paul  and  liarna- 
bas  returned  from  Jerusalem  to  the  church  at  Antiuch, 
which  beintr  convened,  they  read  the  epistle,  to  the  great 
consolation  of  all  the  (Jentiie  brethren.  The  apostles  after 
this  continued  at  Antioch,  teaching  the  disciples  the  com- 
mandments of  the  I  iOrfl  Jesus,  and  preaching  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  lo  all  sorts  of  nien  ;  in  which,  it  seems, 
they  were  assisterl  by  many  other>,  on  whom  the  glorified 
Head  of  the  church  had  bestow erl  the  gifts  necessary  for 
the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.* 

The  interest  of  the  kingdr)m  of  Christ  was  a  subject 
that,  of  all  others,  lay  nearest  the  heart  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
The  churcii  at  Antioch  was  now  cojifirmed  in  the  faith  and 

♦  Act!  XV.  3e. 
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obedience   of  the  Gospel;  the  question  which  had  lately 
agitated  them  was   set  at  rest ;  and  it  abounded  w  ith  la- 
bourers in  the  Lord's  vineyard  ;  he  therefore   proposed  to 
Barnabas  that  they  should  leave  Antioch,  tUid  pay  a  second 
visit  to    the  different  places  in  \vhich  they  had  formerly 
preached  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  examint-  the  state  of 
the  various  churches  they  had  there  planted.    It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  Paul's  fear  and  jealousy  might  be  excited, 
lest  these  corrupt  teachers,  who  had  troubled  the  brethren 
at   Antioch,    might   also    get    access    into    other    Gentile 
churches,    and   propagate  the  same  pernicious   sentiments, 
thereby  subverting  the  doctrine  of  divine  grace,  and  stum- 
bling the  Gentile  disciples  in  their  profession.     Barnabas 
yielded  to  the  proposal ;  but  w  hen  they  w  ere  about  to  pro- 
ceed, a  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  them  as  to  the 
propriety  of  taking  Mark  with  them  as  an  evangelist,  or 
assistant  in  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  this  diversit}'  of 
judgment  was  overruled  by  their  common  Master,  no  doubt, 
ultimately  to  promote  his  o'wii  glory  and  the  happiness  of 
numbers,  by  inducing  the  apostles  to  travel  asunder  and  in 
opposite  directions  ;  for  the  result  was,  that  Barnabas  took 
Mark,  his  own  nephew,  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus,  his  native 
country — while  Paul  chose  Silas,  one  of  the  brethren  that 
had  returned  with  him  from  Jerusalem  when  he  last  visited 
it ;  and  being  commended  by  the  church  to  the  divine  bene- 
diction, they  took  their  leave  and  proceeded  for  Syria  and 
Cilicia. 

Many  Christian  churches  were  collected  by  the  ministr}'^ 
of  the  first  preachers  of  the  word,  of  which  we  have  no 
express  mention  in  that  very  concise  narrative, — the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  no  particular 
account  of  any  Christian  churches  being  planted  in  Cihcia, 
yet  we  are  informed  that  Paul  and  Silas  went  through 
Cilicia  confirming  the  churches,  which  of  course  must  have 
been  previously  gathered  and  set  in  order.  And  wlien  we 
consider  that  this  was  Paul's  native  country,  and  that  pre- 
vious to  his  being  first  brought  to  Antioch  by  Baraabas  he 
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had  spenl  soinc  years  in  it,  \vc  may  reasonably  infer  thai 
his  ministry  had  been  owned  by  his  divine  Master,  ami  that 
he  was  the  spiritual  lather  of  many  in  the  ret;ions  ol 
Cilicia. 

Of  the  hibours  of  Barnabas  <uid  Mark  in  the  i.dand  of 
Cyprus,  the  sacred  liistory  is  silent ;  but,  that  he  who  com- 
missioned his  apostles  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  who  also  j)roniised  to  be 
always  with  them  while  thus  engaged  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  did  own  their  labours  and  grant  them  success, 
it  were  unreasonable  to  douljt. 

Paul,  accompanied  by  Silas,  liowever,  among  other 
places,  revisited  Derbe  and  Lystra,  at  the  latter  of  which 
he  hail,  during  his  former  visit,  converu-d  Timothy,  then 
quite  a  youth,  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  Tiie  father  of  Timo- 
thy was  a  Gejitiie,  proliably  proselyted  to  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, but  his  mother  and  grandmother  were  both  Jewesses. 
From  his  earliest  years,  he  had  been  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  writings — and,  it  wouhl 
seem  from  an  expression  which  Paul  u^.es  in  one  of  iiis  let- 
ters to  him,*  that,  upon  his  being  first  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  tl m:  truth,  the  Holy  Spirit  had  given  a  prophetical 
intimation  of  his  future  eminence  as  a  minister  of  the 
word.  So  favourable  was  the  report  which  the  brethren  of 
Jj^stra  now  gave  the  apostle,  of  the  gifts,  the  zeal,  and  the 
amial)le  deportment  ol"  Timothy,  that  Paul  chose  him  as  an 
associate  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  with  which  olHce  he 
was  solenmly  invested  by  the  prayers  of  the  <hurch  and  the 
laying  on  of  the  ii:uids  of  the  Presbyters  of  the  church  at 
Lystra.f  To  prevent  the  Jews  in  that  fpiarter  from  cavil- 
ling at  his  ministry,  because  they  knew  that  his  father  was 
a  Cienlile,  the  apostle  circumcised  him  with  ins  own  hand  ; 
after  which  they  proceeded  on  their  jcuirney,  every  where 
delivering  to  the  churches  the  decrees  which  had  been  or- 
dained by  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  whi<:h  ascertained 

*  )  Tim.  i.   iJ;.  +  1  Tim.   iv.  U. 
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in  the  fullest  manner  the  liberty  of  the  Gentiles  from  the 
observances  of  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  and  by  these  means  they 
were  established  in  the  faith,  and  their  numbers  multiplied 
daily. 

Their  stay  appears  to  have  been  very  transient  in  Phry- 
gia  and  the  region  of  Galatia,  on  this  occasion;  nor  were 
they  permitted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preach  the  word  ai 
this  time  in  Asia  Minor,  but  passing  by  Mysia  they  camr 
down  to 

Troas.  a  noted  seaport  town,  where  travellers  from  the 
upper  coasts  of  Asia  usually  took  shipping  to  pass  into 
Europe.  Here  they  appear  to  have  been  joined  by  Luke, 
the  writer  of  the  history  of  the  Acts,  a  native  of  Antioch, 
as  is  generally  believed,  and  who  to  the  profession  of  a 
physician,  had  joined  that  of  an  evangelist  or  preacher  of 
the  gospel. 

At  Troas,  Paul  had  a  vision  in  the  night.  There  stood 
beside  him  a  man  of  Macedonia,  and  besought  him,  say- 
ing, "  Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help  us."*  Paul 
gave  an  account  of  this  vision  to  his  companions,  who  all 
concurred  in  one  interpretation  of  it,  namely,  that  the  Lord 
had  called  them  to  preach  in  Macedonia.  They  therefore 
obeyed  the  heavenly  admonition,  loosed  from  Troas,  and 
went  direct  for  Samothracia,  an  island  in  those  seas,  famous 
for  being  the  seat  of  certain  religious  mysteries,  in  equal 
estimation  with  those  called  Eleusinian  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  went  on  shore,  for  they  landed  the  next  day 
at  Neapolis,  a  seaport  town  of  Macedonia. 

Thus  Paul,  having  first  preached  the  gospel  at  Damascus 
after  that  in  Arabia,  next  at  Jerusalem  and  throughout  all 
the  coasts  of  Judea,  then  to  the  Gentiles  in  Syria  and  Ci- 
licia,  and  most  of  the  countries  of  Lesser  Asia,  was  now 
by  divine  appointment,  entering  upon  his  career  among  the 
Greek  nations.     At  Neapolis,  where  he  first  landed,  he 

.    *  Acts  xvi.  9,  10. 
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seems  to  lia\e  made   litUc   or   no   sla^,   but   to   liave  pro- 
ceeded imiiifdiatcly  to 

PHii.iPr'i,  which  is  said  lo  havr  been  the  tliief  city  of 
that  part  of  .Macedonia  and  a  colony.  Though  an  iidand 
town,  Philippi  was  sitnated  on  the  river  Strymon,  whicii 
was  the  ancient  boundary  of  Macedonia.  It  liad  formerly 
gone  by  the  name  of  Crenidcs,  owing  probably  to  its 
springs  or  fountains  of  water,  for,  according  to  Appian,  it 
was  built  upon  a  liill.  Afterwards  it  took  the  name  of 
Datiis,  because  of  the  gold  mines  w  Inch  were  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. But  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
having  conquered  Thrace,  added  that  part  of  it  which  lay 
between  the  rivers  Nessus  and  Strymon  to  Macedonia,  and 
observing  that  it  might  be  made  a  good  defence  against 
tlie  Thrrfcians,  he  fortified  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Phi- 
lippi  ill  honour  of  himself.  Lucian,  in  his  dialogue  called 
Tht  Fugiticcs,  hiiroduces  Hercules  describing  Philippi  in 
the  following  manner:  "The  plain,  which  is  very  fertile, 
raises  itself  into  liille  hills,  which  serve  for  a  defence  to  the 
city  of  Philip}>i,  whose  walls  are  washed  by  the  river  He- 
brus."  Pierce,  in  his  Synopsis  prefixed  to  this  epistle, 
mentions  certain  coins  of  several  Roman  enijierors,  and 
particularly  one  of  Claudius,  the  inscrij)lion  of  which  inti- 
mates that  a  colony  of  Romans  was  planted  at  Philippi  by 
Julius  Cct'sar,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  Augustus,  who 
sent  the  adherents  of  Mark  Antliony  into  this  and  other 
cities  of  Macedonia,  so  that  having  twice  received  inhabi- 
tants from  Italy,  of  a  small  town  it  became  a  great  city,  and 
enjoyed  all  the  priviletres  of  a  Roman  colony. 

It  appears  as  though  tiiere  w<'re  Imt  few  Jews  resident 
at  Philippi,  since  we  find  no  mention  inade  of  ajiy  syna- 
gogue in  it.  There  was,  however,  an  Oratory  or  Prosenchti, 
a  place  in  which  the  Jews  and  their  proselytes  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  for  prayer,  without  the  city,  by  the  river 
side,  to  wliirh  I'aul  and  hi>  <-<>iiipanions  resorted  on  the 
Sabbath  day,   and   being  sat  down,   they  spak»'   nnio  the 
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women  which  resorted  thither.  Among  these  was  Lydia, 
a  Jewish  proselyte,  of  the  city  of  Thyatira,  who  had  taken 
up  her  residence  at  Philippi  for  the  sake  of  commerce. 
The  Lord  opened  her  heart  so  that  she  understood  and 
believed  tlie  doctrine  which  Paul  taught.  Lydia  and  her 
domestics  were  bapti/.ed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  with  this  Christian  family  the  apostle  and  his  associates 
afterwards  took  up  their  abode,  during  their  stay  at  Piii- 
lippi,  which  is  said  to  have  been  "many  days." 

Upon  several  occasions,  as  they  went  to  the  place  where 
the  Jews  assembled  for  prayer,  they  were  annoyed  by  a 
certam  damsel,  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination,  or  of 
the  Pythian  Apollo — probably  a  species  of  fortuneteller, 
by  means  of  which  she  brought  her  employers  much  gain. 
She  seems  to  have  indulged  herself  m  pouring  ridicule 
upon  the  apostle  and  his  companions,  whom  she  followed 
through  the  streets,  exclaiming  aloud,  "  these  men  are  the 
servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  which  show  unto  us  the 
way  of  salvation."  Paul,  grieved  with  her  conduct,  ejected 
the  evil  spirit  out  of  her — which  greatly  enraged  her  mas- 
ters, for  they  perceived  that  there  was  now  an  end  to  their 
emoluments  from  that  quarter ;  and  seizing  him  and  Silas, 
they  drew  them  before  the  magistrates  and  rulers  of  the 
city,  making  bitter  complaints  against  them  as  persons  who 
"exceedingly  troubled  their  city,  teaching  customs  which 
it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  observe,  being  Romans." 
This  speech  incensed  the  populace  against  them,  and  the 
too  credulous  magistrates  used  them  in  a  manner  that  was 
both  shameful  and  barbarous ;  ordering  the  lictors  to  teal*  off 
their  clothes  and  beat  them  with  rods,  which  they  instantly 
did  and  with  great  severity.  We  find  Paul  afterwards 
alluding  to  this  cruel  treatment,  1  Thess.  ii.  2.  and  again 
2  Cor.  xi.  23.  where  reciting  some  of  his  sufi'erings,  he  says, 
"  he  had  received  stripes  above  measure."  Not  satisfied, 
however,  with  this  brutal  outrage,  they  cast  them  into  pri- 
son, enjoining  the  jailer  to  keep  them  safely.  The  latter 
well  understood  their  meaning,  and  to  comply  with  it, 
Vol.  I.  P 
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"thrust  tlioni  into  tlic  inner  prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast 
in  the  stocks.'"* 

In  this  situation,  distressing  no  doubt,  and,  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  very  contenipiihle,  at  niidniuht  Paul  and  Silas 
prayed  and  sang  praises  to  Cod,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
other  prisoners.  And  now  the  Lord  caused  a  great  earth- 
quake, which  opened  all  the  doors  of  the  })rison,  and  loosed 
every  one's  bonds.  The  jailer  was  by  the  noise  roused 
from  his  slumbers,  and  thrown  into  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion; and  findintr  all  the  doors  of  ilie  prison  open,  he  drew 
his  sword  and  was  on  the  eve  of  committing  suicide,  sus- 
pecting tlie  prisoners  to  be  fled,  and  probably  recollecting 
the  strict  orders  he  had  received  the  day  before  concerning 
Paul  and  Silas.  The  apostles,  however,  perceixing  tliat 
he  was  about  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Do  thyself  no  harm,  for  we  (the  prisoners) 
are  all  here."  Upon  hearing  u  hicii,  the  jailer  called  for 
lights,  and  rushed  hito  the  prison,  and  trembling,  fell  down 
before  Paul  dJid  Silas,  whom  he  l)routrht  out,  and  said, 
"Sirs,  what  must  J  do  to  be  saved.'"'  Tiie  answer  was  di- 
rect and  unetjuivocal — "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shall  be  saved,  and  thy  house."  And  they  spake 
unto  liim  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  tliat  were  in 
his  house. 

Nothintf  could  possibly  be  better  suited  to  the  jailer's 
case,  than  the  doctrine  which  the  apostle  now  preached 
unto  him.  It  was  an  innuediate  and  an  effectual  relief  un- 
der all  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience.  He  found  in  it 
that  uiiich  reconciled  hi>  mind  to  Cod,  and  lilled  him  \sllh  joy 
and  peace,  as  the  sequel  shows;  for,  believing,  he  rejoi<'ed 
in  Cod  with  all  his  house,  and  was  bapli/ed,  he  and  all  his, 
straif.dit\\a\  .  The  fruit>  of  hi.-,  faith  were  instantly  apparent 
by  his  kind  and  tender  treatment  of  Paul  and  Silas;  for  he 
to«)k  them  the  saiiu-  hour  of  the  niu;ht  and  washed  their 
>tripe»,  and,  having  brouglil  them  into  his  house,  exercised 

*"  Act»  xvi.  24. 
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towards  them   that  hospitality  which  became   a  Christian 
brother. 

Such  were  the  transactions  of  this  memorable  night. 
The  earthquake  had,  no  doubt,  been  felt  over  the  whole 
city;  and  the  miraculous  opening  of  the  prison  doors  would 
soon  be  communicated  to  tlie  magistrates,  who,  when  morn- 
ing arrived,  sent  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  the  prisoners. 
Paul,  however,  did  not  tliink  it  inconsistent  with  Christian 
meekness  to  demand  from  them  an  apology  for  the  illegal 
treatment  he  and  his  friend  had  sustained,  especially  con- 
sidering that  they  were  Roman  citizens.  Of  this  latter 
circumstance,  the  magistrates  seem  never  to  have  had  the 
least  apprehension;  but  on  being  told  it,  they  took  the 
alarm,  waited  upon  them  personally,  made  due  acknow- 
ledgements of  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct,  and  besought 
them  to  depart  out  of  their  city.  The  apostle  complied  with 
that  request;  but  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  shows,  that 
while  he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  demean  himself  as 
a  quiet  and  peaceable  subject  of  the  government  under 
which  he  was  placed,  he  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  there- 
with, to  claim  the  protection  of  that  government,  and  all 
the  civil  rights  and  privileges  to  which  he  was  entitled.  So 
quitting  the  prison,  they  went  to  the  house  of  Lydia  to  visit 
their  brethren,  and  having  comforted  them,  took  their  leave 
of  Philippi,  leaving,  as  is  supposed,  Luke  behind,  who  pro- 
bably continued  some  years  with  this  infant  society.* 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  this  supposition 
is  founded.  The  writer  of  (he  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  previous  to  this 
event,  carries  on  the  narrative  in  the  following  manner.  Acts.  xvi. 
11 — 16.  "Loosing  from  Troas,  we  came  wi'h  a  siraight  course  to 
Samothrace — and  on  the  Sabbatli  day,  we  went  out  of  the  city,  by  a 
river  side — and  it  came  to  pass  as  we  went  to  prayer,  &c."  But  after 
Paul  and  the  rest  departed  from  Philippi,  the  writer  changes  his  stvle 
thus — "■  Now  when  they  had  passed  through  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia, 
they  came  to  Thessalonica,"  kc.  Nor  does  he  resume  his  former 
manner  of  writing,  until  chap.  xx.  where  describing  Paul's  voyage  to 
Syria,  he  thus  writes — "  These  going  before  tarried  for  us  at  Troas; 
and  WE  sailed  from  Philippi  after  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  and 
came  unto  them  to  Troas,  where  we  abode  seven  days."  It  is  there- 
fore very  probable  that  Luke  remained  with  the  new  converts  at 
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Thus  ha\c  we  reviewed  the  oriuin  of  the  chuicli  of  the 
Philippians — :i  church  which,  of  all  that  were  plautcd  hy 
this  apostle,  seems  to  bn\e  enjoyed  the  {greatest  share  of 
his  esteem  ami  aflei  tion.  Rut  their  love  was  evidently  re- 
ciprocal. For  it  is  maijifest  that  the  sulVerinfrs  which  the 
apostle  had  undergone  in  their  city,  for  (he  sake  of  com- 
mtiiiicatinp,-  to  them  the  knowlediic  of  salvation,  more  pre- 
cious than  gold,  had  pvatly  endeared  him  to  the  church 
there;  while,  oji  the  other  hand,  the  hrethren  at  Philippi 
lost  no  ojiportnnity  of  eviiiciue;  their  gratitude  to  the  apos- 
tle; for  when  he  was  at  Thosalonii  a,  tht\  twice  sent  him  a 
pecuniary  contribution,  thus  enabling  him  to  make  the  gos- 
pel witluuit  charge  to  the  Tiiessalonians,  They  also  sent 
him  money  during  his  first  imprisonment  at  Home,  that  he 
might  want  nothing  necessary  to  his  coinlort  which  they 
could  supply.* 

Passing  through  Amphipolis,  a  city  built  in  an  island  form- 
ed by  two  branches  of  the  river  Strymon,  and  a  colony  of  the 
Athenians,  and  from  thence  through  Apollonia,  they  came  to 

TnKssALONiCAjf  uow  the  metropolis  ol"  all  the  countries 
comprehended  in  the  Roman  j)rovince  of  Macedonia.  It 
was  the  residence  both  of  the  proconsul  and  qua'stor,  so  that 
being  the  seat  of  governn)ent,  it  was  constantly  filled  with 
strangers,  some  to  attend  the  courts  of  judicature,  and 
others  to  solicit  offices.  Placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ther- 
maic  gulf,  it  was  conveniently  situated  fi)r  conmierce,  and 
many  of  its  inhabitants  were  merchants,  w  ho  carrie«l  on  an 
extensive  trade  with  foreipi  countries.  The  Jews  resorted 
to  this  city  in  such  inunhers  as  to  form  a  large  synagogue, 

Philippi,  nnttl  Paul,  sevrral  yo;irs  jiflcrnanU,  in  his  way  from  Corinth 
to  Syria,  camr  to  Philippi  and  look  him  with  them. 

♦  Spc  Phil   iv.  !.'>,  Ki.  ami  vv.r.  IK.  with  rhap.  ii.  26. 

f  This  city  was  anricntly  calU'd  Thorina'.  and  still  suhsiitts  as  a  place 
nf  some  note  under  the  name  of  Sai-omca.  After  havinfi:  hecn  ocru- 
pi«'d  hy  thfi  Turk*-  forcrniiinrs,  it  is  now,  by  the  hiessinp  of  UrM  who 
18  IIf. \n  ovor  all  thinps  to  the  rhnrch,  in  pokscssion  of  the  (irirks. 
May  its  inhabitants  once  attain  bo  conntrd  "worthy  of  the  callini^  of 
God,  that  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jehus  Chribt  may  be  glorified  in 
them!"    2Thch8.  i.  II,  12.  Am.  Ed. 
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to  which,  accorclhig  to  his  usual  custom,  the  apostle,  on 
his  arrival  there,  had  recourse. 

The  account  which  is  left  us,  by  the  sacred  historian,  of 
the  apostle's  method  of  procedure  in  the  sjnagogue  of 
Thessalonica,  though  concise,  is  remarkably  comprehensive. 
According  to  his  usual  custom,  he,  during  three  Sabbath 
days,  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  scriptures  (of  the  Old 
Testament,  wliich  were  esteemed  by  themselves  as  the  ora- 
cles of  God;)  opening  up  their  meaning,  and  alleging  from 
tlieir  true  import,  that  the  Messiah  must  have  then  come; 
and,  moreover,  that  he  must  of  necessity  have  been  a  suf- 
fering person,  since  their  own  prophets  had  clearly  described 
him  under  this  view;  nay,  that  he  must  also  have  risen 
again  from  the  dead,  concerning  which  event  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  had  also  spoken  particularly;  and,  finally,  that 
this  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  unto  whom  he  bore  witness,  was  the 
Christ,  or  true  Messiali,  whom  they  were  anxiously  expect- 
ing. The  result  was,  that  some  of  the  Jews  believed  that 
Jesus  whom  he  preached  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Saviour  of  sinners,  and  consequently  consorted  with  Paul 
and  Silas,  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  a  great  rnidtitude,  and 
of  the  women  of  chief  note  in  the  city,  not  a  few.* 

It  seems  probable  that  Paul  and  his  associates  continued 
their  attendance  on  the  synagogue  worship  no  longer  than 
three  Sabbath  days,  though  it  appears  from  Phil.  iv.  16. 
that  they  remained  some  considerable  time  after  that  in 
Thessalonica.  But  having  now  repeatedly  declared  their 
testimony,  they  withdrew,  and  separated  the  disciples. 
After  this  Paul  and  Silas  appear  to  have  preached,  without 
reserve,  among  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  and  to  have  wrought 
many  miracles,  all  which  were  attended  Avith  the  most  ama- 
zing success :  for  in  the  first  epistle,  which  he  wrote  not  long 
afterwards  to  this  church,  he  reflects  with  the  most  grateful 
emotions  of  mind  upon  the  success  which  his  ministry  had 
among  them — that  the  gospel  which  he  preached  came  unto 

*  Acts  xvii.  1 — 4. 
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them  not  in  word  only,  but  in  power,  and  in  the  Ifoly  Spirit, 
and  in  much  assurance:  so  that  they  htH-anic  Inllowrrs  »)(' 
the  apostles  and  of  the  Lord,  having  received  the  word  in 
much  affliction,  with  joy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  insomuch  that 
the  Thcssalonians  became  ensamples  to  all  that  bdiexed  in 
Macedonia  and  Achaia — that  the  gospel  sounded  out  from 
them;  and  in  every  place  their  faith  towards  God  was  s|)o- 
ken  of;  so  that  the  unbelieving  Jews  who  persecuted  theni, 
were  ready  to  attest  the  power  which  the  gospel  had  upon 
these  idolatrous  Gentiles,  and  how  it  became  the  means  of 
turning  them  to  God  from  idols,  to  serve  the  living  and  true 
God,  and  to  w  ait  for  his  Son  from  heaven,  whom  he  raised 
from  the  dead,  even  Jesus,  who  delivered  them  from  the 
wrath  to  come.* 

Paul  and  his  companions  were  ultimately  driven  from  this 
city  in  consequence  of  a  persecution  raised  by  the  envious, 
unbelieving  Jews,  who  instigated  the  rabble  against  them, 
setting  all  the  city  in  an  uproar,  and  assaulting  the  house  of 
Jason,  whom  they  drew,  along  with  otiier  brethren,  before 
the  rulers  of  the  city.  In  this  state  of  things  it  was  judged 
prudent  to  withdraw,  whicii  they  accordingly  did  unio 

Bkuka,  where  also  they  i'niind  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews, 
and  into  which  they  entered,  declaring  their  testimony,  as 
at  The^salonica.  To  the  honour  of  the  F^ereans,  it  is  re- 
corded that  they  n'ceived  the  doctrine  which  the  apostle 
preached,  and  with  the  utmost  readiness  of  mind  examined 
tlie  scriptures  daily  whether  the  thintjcs  lie  declared  were  so 
or  not — dieha|)py  result  of  which  was  that  "many  of  them 
believed,  of  iionourable  women  which  were  Greeks,  and  of 
men  not  a  few."  Intimation,  however,  having  reacln-d 
Thessalonica  that  Paul  was  preaching  with  great  success 
at  Berea,  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  had  recently  driven 
him  from  that  eitv,  followed  him  to  Berea  also,  and  there 
excited  the  multitude  against  him.  The  bretfiren  thereft)re, 
sent  him  away,  as  though  he  were  going  towards  the  sea, 

1  Thcss.  i.  5—10. 
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reserving  Silas  and  Timothy  among  them,  who  seem  to 
have  been  less  obnoxious  to  the  Jews  than  Paul  was.  But 
the  friends  of  the  latter,  anxious  for  his  safety,  privately 
conveyed  him  to 

Athens,  styled,  by  general  consent,  "the  seat  of  the 
muses" — once  the  first  city  of  Greece  in  every  point  of 
view;  and  though  it  had  at  this  time  passed  the  zenith  of 
its  political  splendour,  it  was  still  as  famous  for  learning  as 
it  had  ever  been :  for  at  the  time  Paul  visited  it,  the  city 
was  full  of  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  orators,  painters, 
poets,  statuaries,  and  of  young  men  who  resorted  thither  to 
be  taught  philosophy  and  the  liberal  sciences.  Pausanias 
says  that  there  were  more  images  in  Athens  than  in  all 
Greece  besides,  and  that  they  worshipped  the  gods  more 
than  all  Greece  did.  No  place  could  possibly  afibrd  a 
greater  fund  of  speculation  and  amusement  to  a  curious 
mind  than  this.  Temples,  altars,  statues,  historical  memo- 
rials, living  philosophers  of  various  sects,  the  works  of  the 
learned  of  every  age,  a  confluence  of  the  most  polite  and 
literary  persons  from  various  countries,  all  indulging  the 
luxury  of  learned  leisure,  were  objects  that  must  at  once 
have  obtruded  themselves  upon  the  apostle's  notice.  Nor 
was  he  incapacitated,  either  by  defect  of  natural  taste  or 
of  education  from  relishing  the  beauties  or  appreciating 
the  value  of  such  things.  He  had  enjoyed  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, had  read  their  poets,  and  we  have  repeated  instances 
of  his  quoting  striking  passages  from  them.  But  in  Paul 
the  Christian  predominated  over  the  philosopher  and  the 
critic.  He  plainly  saw  that  with  all  their  advantages,  they 
lacked  "  the  one  thing  needful" — the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  life-giving  favour,  without 
which,  all  their  luxury  was  but  splendid  misery. 

Having  carefully  surveyed  the  city,  Paul  found  the  in- 
habitants almost  wholly  devoted  to  idolatry,  and  he 
therefore  sent  an  urgent  request  to  Silas  and  Timothy, 
who  were  still  at  Berea,  to  come  to  him  with  all  possible 
expedition.     Finding  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  his  first 
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object  was  to  ilispuie  «illi  t/utn^  uiul  wiili  tlie  Gentiles  pro- 
sehled  to  their  religion;  and  after  that,  with   such   of  the 
idolatrous  inhabitants  as  lie  met  willi  in  the   niarKi't-})lace. 
The  apostle  was  soon  attacked  bv  some  of  the  philosopher* 
belonging  td  t« o  of  their  most  renowned  sects,  vii.  the  Epi- 
cureans and  tlie  Stoics.     The  Epicureans  are  said  to  have 
ascribed  neither  creation  nor  providence  to  God,  but  held 
that  the  world  was  made  by  a  casual  contlux  of  atoms — ^that 
the  gods,  if  there  were  any,  were  of  human  shape,  who  lay 
lolling  upon  the  clouds  in  ease  and  indolence,  j-ntirely  un- 
concerned about  human   aflairs.     They  also   held,  tliat  in 
the  present  state,  pleasure  is  the  chief  good  ;  and  that  men 
are  not  to  expect  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  or  any  fu- 
ture state  of  rewards  and  punishments.     The   Stoics,  who 
were  intolerably  proud  and  arrogant,  held  that  matter  was 
eternal,  God  corporeal,  aiul  that  either  God  was  the  soul 
of  the  world,  or  the  world  itself  a  god.     They  looked  upon 
all  things  as  subject  to  an  irresistil)le  fatality;  that  virtue 
was  its  own   suflicient  reward,  and  vice  its  own  sufficient 
punishment.     They  fluctuated  as  to  their  belief  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  though  they  had   some 
expectation  of  an  hereafter,  as  well  as  of  the  conflagration 
and  renovation  of  the  world. 

In  the  eyes  of  these  philosophical  gentlemen,  the  apostle 
appeared  a  mere  babbler;  and  in  the  j)lenitude  of  their  su- 
perior wisdom,  they  looked  down  upon  him  with  all  the 
pride  and  disdain  that  have  ever  characteri/cfl  persons  of  si- 
milar tenets  and  pretensions.  When  Paid  j)rea<h('d  to  them 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  they  regarded  him  as  a  setter 
forth  of  new  deities.  However,  as  it  belonged  to  the  court 
of  Areopagus  to  take  cognisance  of  such  things,  they 
brought  Paul  before  it. 

They  had  at  Athens  two  courts  of  Judicature,  of  which 
one  was  chosen  annually,  consisting  of  five  hundred  per- 
sons. The  other  was  perjietual ;  and  the  members  of  it 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  in  the  forum  called  Areo- 
pagus, which  stood  upon  a  hill,  and  was  the  highest  forum 
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in  Athens.  The  judges  belonging  to  this  latter  court  were 
held  in  such  veneration,  that,  to  be  an  Areopagite  was  a 
term  used  proverbially  among  them  for  an  excellent  person.* 
They  were  the  Athenian  senate,  or  standing  court  of  judi- 
cature ;f  and,  besides  other  things,  matters  of  religion, 
blasphemy  against  the  gods,  contempt  of  the  holy  mysteries, 
and  all  sorts  of  impiety,  the  consecration  of  new  gods,  the 
erecting  of  temples  or  altars,  and  the  introduction  of  new 
ceremonies  into  divine  worship,  were  referred  to  the  judg- 
ment of  this  court.  Conceiving,  therefore,  that  the  apostle 
had  some  new  object  of  worship  to  propose  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, it  was  perfectly  natural  for  them  to  conduct  him  before 
this  venerable  assembly,  which  having  done,  they  requested 
him  to  explain  himself  concerning  this  new  doctrine ;  they 
frankly  acknowledged  that  he  brought  strange  things  to 
their  ears,  in  talking  to  them  about  Jesus  and  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  they  desired  to  know  what  these  things  meant. 

The  apostle's  discourse  upon  this  occasion  has  always 
been  admired  as  a  model  of  fine  address  and  of  cogent 
reasoning.  He  had  carefully  inspected  their  religious  rites 
and  worship;  and,  among  the  multiplicity  of  their  altars, 
had  observed  one  that  was  dedicated  to  "the  unknown 
God."  He  began,  therefore,  by  stating,  that  he  perceived 
them  to  be  extremely  religious  ;f  for  besides  the  number 
of  temples  and  altars  which  they  had  in  common  with  the 
other  cities  of  Greece,  he  observed  one  with  this  peculiar 
inscription,  "To  the  unknown  God."  He  might  therefore 
fairly  presume  that  it  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  them 
to  be  made  acqviainted  with  the  character  of  that  Being 
whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped.  "  God,"  says  he,  "  who 
made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that  he  is 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples   made 


*  Aulus  Gellius,  b.  12.  ch.  7.         f  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.  vol.  1.  p.  105. 

I  V^ery  religious,  for  so  the  word,  deisidaimonesteroi,  should  be 
translated,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked  by  critics,  and  not  ton 
superstitious,  as  our  translators  have  it. 

Vol.  I.  Q 
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with  hands,  nrither  is  worshijjped  with  nien's  hands,  as 
thoutih  he  needcil  any  thin^,  since  lie  giveth  to  all  hfe  and 
breath,  .md  nil  things,  and  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth."  And  here  we  may  remark,  in  pass- 
ing, the  diliere'.it  method  which  the  apostle  pursued,  in 
reasoning  with  the  idolatroiis  Gentiles,  from  that  which  he 
imilormly  adopted  with  the  Jews.  The  latter  had  in  their 
ijan(l>  the  writings  ol'  Moses  and  the  prophets,  which  they 
themselves  acknowledged  to  be  the  oracles  of  God.  In 
attempting  to  engage  their  attention  to  his  testimony,  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  make  his  apj)eal  to  those  scrip- 
tures, and  convince  them  that  liieir  own  prophets  had 
foretold  all  that  he  now  testified  imto  them,  for  that  in 
reality  "he  said  none  other  things  than  wiiat  Moses  and 
the  prophets  did  say  should  come,  viz.  that  Christ  should 
suller,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  rise  from  the  dead, 
and  should  show  liuht  to  his  people  Israel  and  to  the  Gen- 
tiles." But  with  the  Athenians,  who  had  no  written  revela- 
tion in  their  hands,  he  proceeds  upon  quite  other  principles: 
he  appeals  to  the  volume  of  creation,  and  argues  from  the 
impressions  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  every  where 
disjilnyed  before  tlieir  eyes;  he  asserts  the  providence  and 
the  omnipresence  of  God;  that  he  is  the  ftmntain  of  life 
and  all  its  comforts — the  supreme  disposer  of  ail  events, 
and  the  common  father  of  mankind;  appealing  in  proof 
of  this  part  of  his  doctrine  to  Aratus,  one  of  their  own 
most  favourite  poets.  From  these  first  principles,  founded 
in  reason,  and  which  commend  themselves  to  the  con- 
sciences of  all  men,  the  apostle  justly  infers  the  folly  of 
their  id«)ls.  Admitting,  as  they  did,  that  they  themselves 
were  the  offspring  of  God,  how  absurd  was  it  in  them  to 
imagine  "  the  Godhead  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  or  man's  device."  Thus  having  shown  the 
gross  absurdity  of  their  idolatrous  worship,  he  declared  to 
them  that  the  Most  High  had  f<»r  a  course  of  time  allowed 
nn'n  to  go  on  in  tlieir  ignorance,  withf)ut  instructing  them 
by  messengers  divinely  commissioned,  that  he  might  show 
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them  by  facts  and  their  own  experience,  tlie  insuflicienc}- 
of  their  reason  in  the  concerns  of  religion.  But  the  state 
of  things  was  now  changed ;  for  the  time  was  come  when 
God  commanded  all  men  every  where  to  repent  of  their 
ignorance,  idolatry  and  wickedness,  having  "  appointed  a 
day  in  the  which  he  will  Judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dead," 
and  in  that  event  hath  given  the  highest  certainty  of  the 
fact. 

When  they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
Epicureans  mocked  him,  and  the  Stoics  found  so  little  in- 
terest in  his  reasoning,  that  they  gladly  adjourned  the  meet- 
ing, promising,  like  Felix  upon  another  occasion,  to  hear 
him  again  of  this  matter  at  a  more  convenient  season. 
Some  few  individuals,  however,  were  struck  with  his  doc- 
trine, and  received  it  as  divine  truth ;  amongst  whom 
was  Dionysius,  one  of  the  Areopagite  Judges,  and  a  wo- 
man of  some  note  named  Damaris,  with  a  few  others,  who 
consequently  clave  to  the  apostle  and  consorted  with  him. 
The  handful  of  seed,  however,  sown  at  this  time  at  Athens, 
produced,  in  due  season,  the  harvest  of  a  numerous  church, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  next  century. 

While  Paul  was  thus  emplo}  ed  at  Athens,  Timothy  ar- 
rived from  Berea,  and  informed  him  that  the  enemies  of  the 
faith  at  Thessalonica  had  raised  a  dreadful  persecution 
against  the  disciples  there ;  on  hearing  which,  the  apostle 
thought  it  best  to  be  left  alone  at  Athens,  and  without  de- 
lay dispatched  Timothy  to  Thessalonica  to  succour  the 
brethren  in  their  distress ;  to  comfort  their  hearts,  and  pre- 
vent their  being  turned  aside  from  the  good  profession  they 
had  made,  by  the  afilictioiis  they  were  now  enduring.* 
Timothy  soon  afterwards  returned  to  the  ajjostle,  bringing 
him  a  most  pleasing  account  of  their  steadfastness  in  the 
faith,  their  regard  for  Paul,   and  their    anxious   desire  to 

*■  1  Tliess.    iii.  1-— 6. 
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see  him  ncrnin,  all  whiili  greatly  refreshed  and  cheered  hi? 
mind.*      From  Athens  lu'  proceeilod  to 

Corinth,  a  city  situated  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
whiih  joined  the  Piloponnesus  to  Greece,  in  conse(|uenre 
of  which  it  coininande;!  the  commerce  o(  both  Asia  and 
Europe,  On  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  isthmus  were  the  ports 
of  Cenchrea  and  Sca-nus,  and  being  thus  advantageously 
situated  for  commercial  purjioses,  it  soon  became  extremely 
rich  and  populous.  Its  original  name  was  Ephyre,  but 
during  the  Acha-an  war,  the  Jioman  consul,  Mumnius, 
burnt  it  to  the  ground.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  by  Julius 
Caesar,  after  having  long  lain  in  ashes,  and  by  his  com- 
mand it  was  coloni/ed  with  the  ancestors  of  those  Gentiles 
to  whom  Paul  |)reaclied  the  everlasting  gospel.  When 
Achaia  was  made  a  Roman  province,  Corinth,  becoming 
the  seat  of  government,  soon  regained  its  ancient  celebrity, 
in  regard  to  commerce  and  its  attendants,  riches  and  luxury; 
so  that,  at  the  time  it  was  visited  by  Paul,  it  was  almost  as 
famous  for  learning  and  the  arts  as  Athens  itself.  Here 
philosophers  taught  science,  and  estnblished  academies  for 
the  instruction  of  youth ;  and  ni  such  high  reputation  were 
its  seminaries,  that  an  education  at  Corinth  became  pro- 
verbial for  the  most  finished  cultivation  of  manners,  in 
every  polite  and  literary  accomplishment. f  With  all  its 
advantages,  however,  it  seems  to  have  outstripped  every 
city  of  Greece  in  laxity  of  morals  ;  insomuch  that  a  Greek 
word,  formed  by  the  name  of  this  city,  has  been  used  to 
signify  all  that  lasciviousness  and  profligate  corruption 
which  leave  the  human  heart  enslav(;d  to  the  basest  and 
most  headstrong  passions.  According  to  Strabo,  there  was 
in  it  a  temple  dedicated  to  Venus,  at  which  no  less  than 
a  thousand  priestesses  attended,  who  made  prostitution  a 
part  of  their  devotions  to  the  goddess. 

*  1  Thess.  iii.  f>,  7 

t  Thus  the    Roman  fK)ol  Ilonnc, 
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Paul  on  his  arrival  in  this  city,  found  a  Jewish  Chris- 
tian, of  the  name  of  Aquila,  and  his  wife  Priscilla,  just 
arrived  from  Italy,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  which  had 
been  issued  by  the  Roman  emperor  Claudius  Csesar,  com- 
manding all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome.  It  is  affirmed  by 
Dio,  an  ancient  historian,  that  Claudius  did  not  banish  the 
Jews  from  Rome,  but  only  prohibited  their  assemblies. 
This,  however,  even  though  his  decree  proceeded  no  fur- 
ther, was  in  efiect  banishing  all  those  who  had  any  con- 
science of  religion.  But  Suetonius,  who  lived  nearer  the 
time,  expressly  says,  that  "  he  expelled  the  Jews  from 
Rome,  who  were  continually  making  tumults ;  Chrestus 
being  their  leader,  or  the  occasion  of  their  disturbances."* 
It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned,  whether  by 
Chrestus,  Suetonius  meant  Jesus  Christ,  or  not.  The 
probability  is,  that  he  did ;  for  in  other  places  he  has  shown 
himself  peculiarly  virulent  against  the  Christians. f  And, 
admitting  this  to  have  been  his  meaning,  it  shows  us  that 
the  decree  of  Claudius  was  occasioned  by  the  tumults 
which  the  unbelieving  Jews  were  continually  raising  at 
Rome  against  the  disciples  of  Chi-ist,  just  as  they  persecuted 
Paul  and  his  party  at  Lystra,  Thessalonica,  and  Berea, 
and  afterwards  at  Corinth,  not  to  mention  their  conduct 
in  the  cases  of  Stephen,  the  apostles,  or  the  Lord  Jesus 
himself. 

The  Jews  being  numerous  in  Corinth,  and  having  a 
synagogue,  Paul,  according  to  his  custom,  had  immediate 
recourse  to  it :  and  there,  for  some  time,  "  he  reasoned 
every  sabbath,  and  persuaded  the  Jews  and  Jewish  pro- 
selytes, testifying  in  the  boldest  manner  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah."  But  when  they  opposed  and  reviled  his  doc- 
trine, he  shook  his  raiment,  to  indicate  that  he  had  done 
with  them,  adding,  "Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads, 
I  am  clean ;  from  henceforth  I  will  go  to  the  Gentiles ;"  on 
saying  which  he  departed  from  the  synagogue  and  went 

*  Life  of  Claudius,  ch.  25.  +  Life  of  Nero,  ch.  16. 
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into  the  house  of  Justus,  wliich  lay  contiiruous  to  it.  Cris- 
pus,  however,  tlie  ehiel'  ruler  of  the  syiiauot,au%  received 
Paul's  testimony,  as  did  also  his  household,  and  "  m4iiitj  of 
the  CorinthiiMis,  hearing,  believed,  and  were  baptised."* 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ajjostle,  exporiencinp:  so 
mueh  opposition  as  he  at  first  did  from  the  Jews  in  this 
city,  was  about  to  take  a  speedy  dcjiarture  from  it  ;  but 
if  sueh  was  his  purpose,  he  was  prevented  from  earryin^  it 
into  efl'ect,  by  a  visicm  which  he  had  duringf  the  ni^rht. 
The  Lord  Jesus  appeared  to  him,  to  animate  and  enrourage 
him  to  persevere  in  preachint^  the  trospel  at  Corinth.  "  Be 
not  afraid,"  were  his  gracious  words,  "but  speak,  and  hold 
not  thy  peace,  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on 
thee  to  hurt  thee,  for  I  have  mueh  people  in  this  city." 
Thus  encouraged,  he  continued  there  a  year  and  six 
months,  teaching  the  word  of  God,  who  gave  testinumy  to 
the  word  of  his  grace,  and  made  the  labours  of  his  ser- 
vants instrumental  in  gathering  a  numerous  church,  enrich- 
ed with  a  plenitude  of  spiritual  gifts.  While  here,  he  also 
wrote  his  Fir^t  Ej)istle  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  have  been  the  first  written  of  all  his  four- 
teen Epistles.  By  some,  however,  it  is  thought  he  had  pre- 
viously written  his  Epistle  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and 
that  he  did  it  at  Antioch,  before  he  left  that  city  to  take  his 
pre  ent  journey  into  (ireece. 

During  these  eighteen  months  that  Paul  is  said  to  have 
passed  at  Corinth,  it  seems  probable  that  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion from  that  city  into  the  region  of  Achaia,  or  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  were  many  synagogues  of  the  Jews, 
and  from  whence  he  returned  again  to  Corinth,  2  Ep.  ch. 
xi.  ver.  10.;  and  if  we  consider  that  his  second  epistle  is 
addressed  "to  the  saints  which  are  in  all  Achaia,"  it  plainly 
shows  that  he  had  made  many  converts  at  other  |)laces  in 
thv.t  (juarter  besides  the  city  of  Corinth.  Accordin^^ly  his 
return  to  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  second  coming  to  Corinth,  for 

*  Act*  xviii.  0. 
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he  tells  them,  2  Cor.  xii.  14.  and  chap.  xiii.  1.  that  he  was 
then  coming  to  them  the  third  time,  though  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  there  is  no  mention  of  his  having  been  at 
Corinth  more  than  once  before  he  wrote  his  second  epistle 
to  that  church. 

The  great  success  which  crowned  the  apostle's  ministry 
at  this  time,  seems  to  have  exasperated  his  enemies  to  the 
highest  pitch.  They  formed  a  conspiracy  to  appieliend 
him,  in  which  they  succeeded,  and  dragged  him  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  the  deputy  of  Achaia,  complaining  bitter- 
ly that  he  persuaded  men  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the 
law  of  JMoses.  Gallio  was  the  present  proconsul,  and  had 
just  entered  upon  his  new  dignity.  This  man  was  the  elder 
brother  of  the  famous  Seneca,  the  Stoic  philosopher  and 
tutor  to  Nero,  and  it  is  conjectured  he  obtained  the  office 
through  the  interest  of  his  brother  Seneca.  The  latter  has 
described  Gallio,*  as  a  man  of  the  most  mild  and  amiable 
disposition,  of  great  suavity  of  manners,  and  benign  to  men 
in  general.  Dion  Cassius  also  commends  him  as  a  man  of 
great  wit  and  good  sense. f  His  conduct,  as  it  regards 
the  case  of  Paul,  has  been  severely  censured  by  many 
Christian  writers,  but  probably  without  due  consideration. 
He  rather  seem.s  to  have  been  aware  of  the  futility  of  the 
charge  which  these  Jews  alleged  against  the  apostle,  and 
like  a  wise  magistrate,  who  considered  matters  of  opinion 
quite  beyond  his  province,  so  long  as  they  did  not  disturb 
the  peace  of  society,  he  told  the  Jews  that  if  the}^  had  any 
accusation  to  prefer  against  Paul  for  a  breach  of  the  civil 
law,  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  them,  but  if  it  was  merely  a 
question  of  words  and  names  and  matters  regarding  their 
law,  they  must  settle  it  among  themselves,  ior  he  would  be 
no  judge  in  affairs  of  that  nature ;  which  having  said,  he 
drave  them  from  his  judgment  seat. 

After  this  the  apostle  prolonged  his  stay  some  time  at 
Corinth,  from  whence  it  would  seem  that  the  rulers  were 

Senecae  Praefat.  ad  Natural.  Quest,  lib.  4.        f  Lib.  10.  p.  688,  &c. 
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not  unfriendly  towards  liiin;  but  al'tcrwards  talking  his  leave 
of  the  brethrti),  he  ailed  from  the  port  of  Cenchrea,  accom- 
panied by  Aqiiihi  aiirl  Prixilla;  and  the  vessel  touchinjuj  at 
Ephcsus,  l-'iuil  left  ilieni  tlicre;  for,  having  come  under  a 
vow  while  at  Cenchrea,  it  was  necessary  he  should  offer  the 
appointed  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  ensuing  feast  of 
the  pas>ovLT,  which  was  then  just  at  hand.  He  therefore 
bade  them  farewell;  yet  perceiving  that  Ephesus  stood 
nmch  in  need  of  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel,  he  pro- 
mised to  return  to  them,  when  the  Lord  should  permit;  and 
quitting  that  city,  he  landed  at  Caesarea,  from  whence  he 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  and  saluted  the  church,  performed 
his  vow,  and  returned  to  Antioch.  After  spending  some 
time  there  with  his  old  friends,  he  went  over  all  the  country 
of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  order,  strengthening  the  disci- 
ples; and  passing  through  the  upper  coasts,  lie  at  length 
returned  to 

Ephksl.s,  which  was  at  that  time  the  metropolis  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  and  an  exceedingly  |)opulous  city.  It 
was  situated  upon  the  river  Layster,  and  famous,  among 
other  things,  for  an  immense  temple  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess  Diana.  This  amazing  edifice  was  four 
hundred  ;ind  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty  broad,  supportrd  by  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
stalely  pillars,  each  of  them  sixty  feet  high,  the  work  of  a 
kintr,  who  erected  them  as  a  token  of  his  piety  and  mag- 
nificence. The  entire  structure  was  two  himdred  and 
tw(.-nty  years  in  build'ng  and  reared  at  the  connnon  charge 
of  all  Asia  ftro/tria,  and  so  admirable  was  it,  that  it  ranked 
as  on«'  of  the  siv«'n  wonders  of  the  world.  It  had  been 
twicf  (Irstroyed  by  fire  previous  to  its  pn'sent  enlartred 
and  improved  state;  the  first  time  on  the  very  day  that 
S«)crate>  was  poixnicd,  and  the  second  on  the  night  in 
which  Alrxander  lln-  (ireat  was  born,  when  it  was  design- 
edly set  on  fire  by  Erastratus,  who  being  condemned  to 
dif  for  it,  confessed  tlirit  lie  bail  destroyed  so  ex(|uisite  a 
structure,  solely  "that  he  might  be  reinenibcred  in  future 
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ages."  The  common  comicil  of  Asia,  however,  not  only 
put  him  to  death,  but  passed  a  decree  that  "his  name 
should  never  be  mentioned  more."  The  fame  of  Eras- 
tratus,  nevertiieless,  survived  their  decree;  for  though 
silence  may  have  been  imposed  upon  that  generation,  his 
conduct  has  been  recorded  by  almost  every  historian  who 
has  written  of  those  times.  It  was,  however,  again  rebuilt, 
upon  a  plan  of  the  celebrated  architect  Denocrates,  and 
most  magnificently  adorned  by  the  Ephesians.  When 
Paul  visited  the  city,  this  temple  was  in  all  its  glory. 
Here  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people  always  resorted; 
some  to  worship  the  goddess  Diana,  others  to  learn  the  arts 
of  sorcery  and  magic,  which  were  taught  and  practised 
with  such  reputation  at  Ephesus,  that  the  magical  words 
or  sentences  used  in  sorcery  were  taken  from  the  name  of 
the  city,  being  called  Ephesian  letters.  Many  came  to 
prosecute  law  suits,  or  to  sofiicit  offices  from  the  Roman 
governor  of  the  province,  who  resided  here;  to  all  whicii 
may  be  added,  that  multitudes  resorted  to  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  or  were  continually  passing  through  it 
in  their  way  to  and  from  Europe. 

But  that  which  more  especially  renders  Ephesus  interest- 
ing to  the  ecclesiastical  historian  is,  that  Satan  had  there 
erected  his  very  throne  of  idolatry,  superstition,  and  magic, 
and  reigned  over  the  minds  of  his  deluded  subjects  with 
uncontrolled  sway.  The  apostle,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
had  caught  a  transient  glimpse  of  the  state  of  things  in  that 
city,  and  ha\ang  discharged  his  vow,  he  returned  as  expe- 
ditiously as  was  consistent  with  his  purpose  in  visiting  the 
countries  that  lay  in  his  way,  now  to  invade  this  empire  of 
darkness,  and  storm  the  strong  holds  of  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air.*  Thus  Ephesus  became  his  residence 
during  a  space  of  three  years. 

On  his  arrival,  accompanied  by  Gains  and  Aristarchus, 
two  of  the  bretiiren  out  of  Macedonia,  called  his  com- 

*  Eph.  ii.  2,  3. 
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panions  in  travel,*  and  l)v  Timothy,  and  Erastus  the  cham- 
berhiin  or  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  and  probably  by 
Titus  also,  Paul  found  here  twelve  men  who  had  been  the 
diseiples  of  John  the  IJaptist,  and,  as  some  understand,  bap- 
tized l)V  him.  These  men  appear  to  have  believed  the 
preachini^  of  John,  as  it  respected  the  immediate  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah  and  the  settincr  up  of  his  kingdom, 
but  they  seem  not  to  have  been  acquaintefl  with  Christ  or 
his  aposths,  nor  to  have  known  that  the  Messiah  had  actu- 
ally appeared,  that  he  had  been  crucified,  and  was  risen 
again.  They,  therefore,  knew  nothing  of  the  pouriiig  out 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  disciples,  in  his  miraculous 
operations,  which  was  now  communicated  to  them  by  the 
apostle,  in  consequence  of  which  they  spake  with  divers 
tongues  and  prophesied.  After  this  the  apostle  went  into 
the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  which  he  foimd  there,  and  for 
three  months  reasoned  with  tHem,  and  persuaded  them  con- 
cerning the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  Cod;  but  finding 
many  of  them  obstinate,  their  miiuls  filled  with  prejudices, 
and  that  they  began  to  revile  him  and  his  doctrine,  Paul 
se|)arated  the  disciples;  and  from  that  period  met  daily  in 
the  school  of  Tyrannus,  who  had  probably  himself  been 
converted  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostle.  And  this  con- 
tinued during  the  space  of  two  years,  which  gave  an  oppor- 
tuiiitv  to  many  who  resided  in  distant  parts  of  the  province, 
and  who  had  heard  of  Paul's  preaching  and  miracles,  to 
visit  Kphesus,  and  to  hear  the  word  of  God  from  his  mouth, 
go  that  by  this  means  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  was 
commmiicated  to  all  Asia. 

And  now  the  divine  power  manifested  itself  remarkably, 
in  owning  the  mission  and  doctrine  of  Paul ;  for  "Cod 
wrought  special  miracles  by  his  hands;" — diseases  vanished, 
not  only  at  his  touch  but  at  his  word,  and  evil  spirits  were 
ejected  out  of  many  that  were  possessed  with  them.  Some 
of  the  wandering  Jews,  who  had  practised  the  art  of  exor- 

♦  Acts  xix.  29. 
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cism,  supposing  that  Paul's  miracles  bore  some  affinity  to 
their  own  tricks,  undertook  to  imitate  them,  by  expelling  a 
demon  out  of  one  that  was  possessed ;  but  when  they  in- 
voked the  name  of  Jesus  whom  Paul  preached,  "  the  man 
in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was,  leaped  on  them,  and  overcame 
them,  and  prevailed  against  them,  so  that  they  fled  out  of 
that  house  naked  and  wounded,"  to  the  consternation  of 
all  the  Jews  and  Greeks  that  dwelt  at  Ephesus;  "and  fear 
fell  on  them  all,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  mag- 
nified." The  most  amazing  consequences  succeeded  this 
display  of  divine  power;  for  man}'  of  the  necromancers 
received  the  apostolic  testimony,  and  came  and  confessed 
their  diabolical  practices,  and  the  arts  by  which  they  had 
deceived  the  multitude.  Many  of  those  also  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  devices  of  exorcism,  conjuration,  and  magic, 
brought  their  books,  in  which  were  prescribed  the  various 
forms  of  incantation,  and  spontaneously  set  fire  to  them  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  people;  and  they  computed  their 
value,  and  found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  equal  to 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterhng. — An  amazing 
efiect  of  the  prevalence  of  divine  truth  over  all  the  powers 
of  darkness ! 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  success  of  his  ministry,  Paul 
had  many  adversaries  at  Ephesus.  A  number  of  the  in- 
habitants occupied  themselves  in  manufacturing  representa- 
tions in  miniature  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  of  the  image 
that  was  said  to  have  fallen  down  from  Jupiter;  by  means 
of  which  they  amassed  considerable  riches.  Perceiving 
that  if  Paul's  doctrine  were  suffered  to  spread,  their  trade 
would  be  ruined,  they  convened  a  meeting  of  all  that  were 
of  the  same  occupation,  and  very  gravel}'  deliberated  what 
was  best  to  be  done,  in  order  to  check  the  growing  evil : 
"Sirs,"  said  one  of  them,  "ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we 
have  our  wealth.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  not  only  at 
Ephesus,  but  almost  throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  liath 
turned  away  much  people,  saying  that  they  are  no  gods 
which  are  made  with  hands;  so  that  not  only  our  trade  is 
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in  danger  of  hc-'nifr  df-stroy'd,  hut  also  that  tin-  temple  of 
the  great  godde.s>  Ui;ina  wdl  be  despised,  and  iier  magnifi- 
cence destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  worahippeth." 
Interest  is  a  powerlid  siinmlus  to  the  passions  of  men  ;  and 
on  this  occasion  the  speech  of  Demetrius,  which  was 
founded  upon  it,  produced  the  desired  effect;  for  "when 
they  heard  these  things,  they  were  full  of  wrath,  and  cried 
out,  sa\ing,  'Great  is  Diana  ol' the  Ej)liesians/ "  The 
utmost  confusion  ensued  throughout  the  ( it\  ;  the  artificers 
ran  about  the  streets,  spreading  the  alarin  to  the  multitude: 
anfl  having  i-eiz,ed  two  of  Paul's  companions,  vi/,.  Gaius 
and  Aristarchus,  they  ran  with  ojie  accord  into  the  theatre, 
intending,  probably,  to  cast  them  to  the  wild  beasts  usually 
kept  tliere.  The  ipostle  woidd  himself  have  also  entered, 
but  his  friends  dissuaded  him.  Anarchy  had  now  reached 
its  highest  pitch, — some  exclaiuied  one  thing,  and  some 
ajutthcr. — the  multitude  was  confoiuxled,  and  tlie  greater 
part  know  not  the  cause  of  their  coming  together, — they 
continued,  however,  for  the  space  of  tw o  hours,  crying  out, 
"Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe«;ians."  The  rage  of  the 
rioters  became  at  lengUi  exhausted;  the  proconsul's  secre- 
tary appeased  the  people,  and  addressed  them  to  the  follow- 
ing ellect.  "Ye  Mien  of  Kjihous;  who  is  then-  that  knows 
not  tliat  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  worshippeth  the  great 
goddess  Diana:  since  this  is  evident,  ye  ought  to  be  (|uiet, 
and  to  do  nothing  rashly.  For  ye  have  brought  hither 
these  men,  whom  ye  have  not  yet  proved  to  be  cither 
spoilers  of  temples,  or  blasphemers  of  the  goddess;  if 
therefore  Demetrius  and  his  craftsmen  have  any  thing  to 
allege  against  them,  the  courts  of  law  are  open,  where  the 
matter  may  be  fairly  tried."  He  also  reminded  tlieni,  that 
they  were  in  dantrer  of  being  called  to  account  by  the 
Romans  for  the  riot  they  had  raised,  there  being  no  justifi- 
able cause  for  it.  On  .saying  which,  he  liberated  (iaius 
and  Aristarchus,  and  dismissed  the  assembly. 

During  Paul's  stay  at   F^phesus,  a  church  had  not  only 
been    gathered,   but    set    in    order    with    its   bishops   and 
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deacons.*  By  means  of  his  preaching,  multitudes  had 
been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  amongst  whom  were 
"  certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia,"  supposed  to  have  been  priests 
of  the  temple  of  Diana,  who  had  the  care  of  the  games 
celebrated  in  honour  of  that  goddess.f  These,  the  apostle 
having  called  together,  after  the  uproar,  embraced  them, 
and  then  taking  his  leave,  departed  for  Macedonia.  Having 
visited  the  churches  in  that  country,  and  given  them  much 
exhortation,  he  went  into  Greece,  and  there  continued  about 
three  months ;  after  which  he  went  down  to  Troas,  a  place 
he  had  formerly  visited,|  and  where  he  preached  with 
great  success. § 

The  disciples  of  Christ  being  at  this  period  reduced 
to  great  straits  in  Judea,  Paul  had  written  to  the  Gentile 
churches  in  Macedonia  and  Greece  to  assist  them  by  a 
general  contribution;  and  during  his  abode  among  them 
at  this  time,  he  received  the  various  collections  which  those 
churches  had  made  for  their  relief  Having  canned  into 
eti'ect  this  important  service,  he  sailed  for  Syria,  and  landed 
at  tlie  port  of  Tyre,  from  whence  passing  by  Ptolemais, 
and  thence  to  Caesarea,  he  ari'ived  at  Jerusalem,  wiiere  he 
delivered  the  contributions,  and  was  most  cordially  received 
by  the  brethren. 

*  Acts  XX.  17,  28.  f  See  Whitby  on  Acts  xix.  31, 

\  Acts  xvi.  8.  J  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13. 
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THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 


From   PanVs  arrival  at   Jerusalem  with  the   contributions 
from  Asia,  to  the  period  of  his  drath. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  })eri<)(l  in  the  life  of  the  great 
a|)Ostle  of  the  Gentiles,  wlien  a  eireumstance  arose  whirh 
has  occasioned  no  little  perplexity  to  commentators,  and 
drawTi  from  many  of  them  either  unmerited  reproaches  or 
needless  apolocries. 

It  seems  that  previous  to  the  apostle's  arrival  in  Judea, 
a  report  had  got  into  circulation,  that  he  was  in  the  prac- 
tice <»f  tenching  the  Jews  who  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  Gentile  countries,  "  to  forsake  the  law  of  IMoscs,  and 
neither  circumcise  their  children,  nor  walk  after  the  Jewish 
customs."*  This  was  an  unfounded  representation  of  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  this  matter.  He  indeed  taught  the 
Gentiles  that  tliey  should  observe  none  of  these  tilings,  but 
he  well  knew  that  the  time  which  God  had  a|)poiMted  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  political  constitution  of  the  Jews,  had 
not  yet  arrived.  He,  therefore,  conformed  to  the  rites  of 
Judaism  himself,  though  aware  that  the  whole  of  that 
typical  dispensation  had  been  virtually  abolished  by  the 
death  of  Christ ;  and  he  instructed  his  Jewish  brethren  to 
do  the  same,  until,  l)y  the  destruction  of  their  temple  and 
city,  the  prijvidence  of  God  shoidd  co-oj)erate  with  his 
word  in  rendering  it  impossible  for  them  any  longer  to 
adhere  to  Moses.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  the 
Jews  in  J<ru>alem  should  be  undeceived  in  this  matter; 
and,  in  order  to  this,  it  was  recommended  to  him  by  James 
the  a|)Ostle,  and  the  ilders  of  th«'  rinirch,  to  give  a  proof  to 
•d\l  Jiis  Jewi>h  brethren  th;it   what    they  had   heard    of  him 

*  Act,  xxi.  :i. 
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was  incorrect,  by  joining  himself  to  four  men  who  were 
under  a  vow,  and  subjecting  himself  to  the  charges  that 
were  necessary  to  the  perforrpance  of  it,  "that  all  might 
know  that  the  things  which  they  had  heard  concerning  him 
were  nothing,  but  that  he  himself  walked  orderly  and  kept 
the  law."  Paul  complied  with  this  advice ;  and  the  follow- 
ing day,  purifying  himself  with  them,  they  all  entered  into 
the  temple  to  signify  to  the  priest  their  resolution  to  accom- 
plish the  seven  days  of  their  purification.  But  before  these 
were  ended,  the  Jews  from  Asia,  seeing  him  in  the  temple, 
stirred  up  all  the  people  against  him,  and  apprehending 
him  by  violence,  cried  out,  "  Men  of  Israel  help ;  this  is 
the  man  that  teacheth  all  men  every  where  against  the 
people,  and  the  law,  and  this  place,  and  hath  polluted  this 
holy  temple  by  bringing  Greeks  into  it."  By  this  means 
an  universal  ferment  was  excited  throughout  Jerusalem,  for 
the  people  ran  together  and  took  Paul,  and  drew  him  out 
of  the  temple  and  closed  the  doors,  being  resolved,  it  would 
seem,  to  put  him  to  death.  At  this  critical  moment,  when 
they  were  actually  engaged  in  beating  him,  Claudius 
Lysias,  thie  commander  of  the  Roman  garrison,  interposed 
with  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  rescued  Paul,  demanding  to 
know  who  he  was  and  what  he  had  done.  Finding  it  im- 
possible, however,  from  the  contrariety  of  their  reports,  to 
arrive  at  any  certainty  in  the  affair,  he  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  take  him  into  the  castle,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  the 
multitude,  crying  out,  "  away  with  him." 

Having  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  Paul  asked  leave 
of  the  chief  captain  to  address  them ;  which  being  granted, 
he  beckoned  to  them  with  his  hand,  and  when  he  had  ob- 
tained silence,  accosted  them  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  reca- 
pitulating the  most  material  circumstances  of  his  history, 
particularh'  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith ;  appealing 
to  the  high  priest  and  elders  for  the  truth  of  what  he  said ; 
and  closing  the  narrative  with  stating  the  commission  he 
had  received  from  Jesus  Christ,  to  go  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  the  Gentiles.     The  very  mention  of  this  was  enough 
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for  lliese  .lews.  Hitherto  they  had  listened  to  him  patiently, 
but  no  sooner  had  he  spoken  of  his  commission  to  Uie  Gen- 
tiles, than  tluv  beeame  ouljaf^eous,  exclaiming,  "Away 
with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth  ;  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should 
live,"*  on  saying  which,  they  rent  ofi'tlieir  clothes  and  threw 
dust  into  the  air. 

Lysias,  in  all  j)robability,  understood  nothing  of  what 
Paul  had  spoken  in  Hebrew ;  but  seeing  the  effects  which 
his  speech  had  produced  upon  the  Jews,  and  that  they  were 
driven  to  frenz\  by  it,  he  concluded  that  certainly  he  must 
be  some  notorious  malefactor,  and,  therefore,  commanding 
him  to  be  brought  into  the  castle,  he  was  preparing  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Roman  custom  of  extorting  a  confession 
from  his  own  lips,  by  means  of  torture, — one  method  of 
which  was  by  binding  the  person  to  a  pillar  and  severely 
scourging  him.f 

When  the  soldiers  had  stripped  Paul,  and  were  extend- 
ing his  arms  to  the  utmost  stretch,  that  they  might  bind  him 
with  thongs  to  the  pillar,  he  inquired  of  the  centurion, 
whether  it  were  lawful  for  him  to  scourge  a  freeman  of 
Rome,  before  he  was  convicted  of  any  crime  f  Tli^  ollicer, 
upon  receiving  a  hint  that  the  apostle  was  a  Roman  citizen, 
desisted  from  his  purpose,  and  apprised  the  chief  captain  of 
tlic  fact,  who  interrogating  Paul,  aiul  findiiiu,  that  he  was 
free  born,  began  to  regret  what  he  had  done,  luid  hberated 
liim  from  his  bonds. 

On  the  following  day  the  apostle  was  i)rnught  before  the 
Jewish  Sanluflrim,  with  the  vi«'W  of  having  his  conduct 
investigated  before  that  great  national  council.  When 
placed  in  the  midst,  he  surveyed  the  assembly  with  earnest- 
ness and  coiMj)osure,  and  was  proceeding  to  renew  liis  vin- 
dication before  them,  but  the  first  sentence  he  uttered  pro- 
voked the  high  priest,  who  counnaiided  the  bystanders  to 

*  AcU  XX ii.  1—22. 

f  Sec  SuetoniuM^  l^ife  or  Auf!;iisti]s,  ch.  19.  Tacit.  Annalu,  b  l.V  ch. 
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smite  him  on  the  moiitli.  Paul  complained  of  this  as  an 
unjust  procedure  on  the  part  of  his  judges :  probably  he* 
wat  not  awar|  whence  the  order  to  smite  him  originated  ; 
at  any  rate,  h^was  not  apprized  that  it  came  from  the  high 
priest,  whose  office  was  then  become  quite  a  marketable 
commodity,  and  in  which  the  Romans  were  of  course 
making  frequent  changes.  The  apostle,  however,  recalled 
his  words,  and  apologized  for  them ;  but  continuing  to  look 
around  upon  the  council,  and  perceiving  that  one  part  of 
them  were  Pharisees  and  the  other  Sadducees,  he  made  an 
appeal  to  the  former,  that  he  had  been  one  of  their  sect, 
and  that  he  was  now  called  to  answer  for  the  hope  which 
he  had  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead, — a  doctrine  wholly 
denied  by  the  latter.  A  contention  immediately  arose  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  the  Sanhedrim  became  divided. 
In  this  state  of  confusion,  the  chief  captain,  fearing  Paul 
might  be  sacrificed  between  them,  ordered  a  company  of 
soldiers  to  go  down  and  take  him  by  force  and  bring  him 
into  the  castle. 

In  the  ensuing  night  the  Lord  Jesus  appeared  to  his  ser- 
vant in  vision,  encouraging  him  to  "  be  of  good  cheer," 
and  telling  him,  that  as  he  had  borne  witness  of  him  in  Je- 
rusalem, he  must  now  also  do  the  same  at  Rome.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  among  forty  of  the  Jews,  the  next 
morning  to  put  him  to  death  ;  "  they  bound  themselves  by 
a  curse,"  that  they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  that  ob- 
ject was  accomphshed.  The  strategem,  however,  failed  j 
the  plot  was  defeated.  Paul's  sister's  son  got  intimation 
of  it,  and  conveyed  it  to  his  uncle,  who  called  one  of  the 
centurions  of  the  garrison,  desiring  him  to  introduce  the 
young  man  to  Lysias,  the  tribune,  he  having  something  to 
communicate  to  him.  Paul's  nephew  developed  the  whole 
plot  to  Lysias,  who  enjoining  upon  him  the  utmost  secrecy, 
immediately  gave  orders  for  an  escort  of  two  hundred  sol- 
diers, with  the  same  number  of  spearmen,  and  seventy 
horsemen,  to  be  got  ready  against  nine  o'clock  at  night, 

Vol.  L  "  S 
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a»i(l  to  pi'o\  iile  a  horse  ttlso  lor  Paul  to  rido  upon  to  Ca'sa- 
rea,  to  wliicli  place  he  was  a<(dnlingly  conveyed  in  safety, 
M  ith  a  letter  from  Lysias  to  the  Roman  governor  there,%x- 
plainliiiT  the  reason?  of  the  whole  procednrc. 

Fllix  was  at  this  time  po\ernor  of  Ca^sarea;  and  Ly- 
sias, l)aving  now  transferred  the  whole  afiair  between  Paul 
and  his  adversaries  to  his  jurisdiction,  he  ordered  the  hiph 
priest  and  some  others  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  appear  before 
him  in  five  days ;  which  they  did,  accompanied  by  Tertul- 
lus,  an  advocate  or  Roman  orator,  who  was  to  lay  Paul's 
crimes  before  the  governor.  AVlien  the  day  arrived,  the 
apostle  was  brought  into  court,  and  the  orator,  in  a  pom- 
[)ous  speech,  interspersed  w'nh  llattering  cojnpliments  to 
Felix,  accused  him  vehemently  of  being  a  pestilent  fellow, 
an  exciter  of  seditions  among  the  Jews  every  w  here,  a  ring- 
leader of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  who  had  profaned 
their  Ixtly  temple,  and  that  they  would  have  judged  him 
according  to  the  Jewish  law,  had  they  not  been  prevented 
by  the  conduct  of  Lysia^,  wlio  took  him  out  of  their  hands; 
to  the  truth  of  all  which  the  Jews  ga\  e  their  assent. 

Ry  the  Roman  law  both  parties  were  to  be  heard,  before 
sentence  was  pas^icd.  When,  therefore,  the  governor  had 
beckoned  with  his  hand  for  Paul  to  speak,  he  addressed 
them  in  a  firm  and  undaunted  manner,  denying  the  accu- 
sation which  they  had  thought  proper  to  prefer  against 
him  f)f  lieing  an  exciter  of  tumult  and  sedition,  and  boldly 
challenging  his  enemies  to  the  proof.  He  admitted,  indeed, 
that  after  the  way  that  they  called  "heresy,"  so  worshi{)ped 
he  the  (iod  of  his  fathers,  believing  all  things  that  were 
written  in  the  law  and  in  the  prophets,  and  this  he  did  in 
the  confident  evjjcctalion,  that  there  woidd  be  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  botli  of  the  just  and  unjust.  Felix, 
who  was  no  doubt  tolerably  well  accpiainted  with  tlir  afiairs 
of  the  ('hristians,  and  the  temper  of  the  Jews  towards  tln-m, 
put  ofl*  the  decision  of  iIh-  case  for  the  present,  j»roniising 
that  when  Lysias  came  down  tt)  Ca'sarea,  he  would  institute 
a  more  strict  uiquiry  into  the  bubject,  lujj  in  the  uieuji-tirae, 
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Paul  was  remanded  to  the  care  of  a  centurion,  who  was 
instructed  to  allow  him  all  the  liberty  that  was  consistent 
with  his  bein^  a  prisoner,  and  to  prohibit  none  of  his 
Christian  brethren  from  having  free  access  to  him. 

Felix  was  at  this  time  living  in  an  adulterous  intercourse 
with  Drusilla,  a  Jewess.  One  day  during  the  apostle's 
confinement  at  Caesarea,  they  sent  for  Paul,  wishing  to 
hear  him  concerning  the  faith  in  Christ.  The  apostle 
wisely  adapted  his  reasoning  to  the  characters  of  his  audi- 
ence; he  stated  the  obi  gatiou  under  which  all  mankind 
are  to  obey  the  Jaw  of  God;  the  guilt  and  wrath  incurred 
by  a  breach  of  it;  and  the  final  account  to  be  given  in  the 
great  day  of  retribution.  Nothing  could  be  more  strikingly 
calculated  to  arouse  the  consciences  of  Felix  and  Drusilla. 
Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  former,  says,  he  exercised  the 
authority  committed  to  him,  with  all  manner  of  cruelty  and 
lewdness;  and  as  for  Drusilla,  with  whom  he  cohabited, 
she  was  the  lawful  wife  of  Azizus,  king  of  the  Emesenians. 
How  pertinent,  therefore,  were  the  topics  of  Paul's  reason- 
ing, viz.  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  future  judgment! 
The  portrait  which  the  apostle  drew  of  an  iniquitous  and 
licentious  governor,  so  exactly  corresponded  to  the  original 
before  him,  that  Felix  could  not  help  shuddering  at  the 
representation  of  his  own  moral  deformity;  while  con- 
science, that  faithful  monitor  within,  made  the  application, 
and  told  him  that  the  mirror  in  which  Paul  showed  him  the 
features  of  an  abandoned  heart,  did  him  no  injustice. 
Felix  trembled  and  said,  "Go  thy  way  for  this  time;  when 
I  have  a  more  convenient  season  I  will  send  for  thee."  He 
did  indeed  again  send  for  him,  and  communed  often  with 
him,  but  it  was  under  the  expectation  of  having  his  avarice 
gratified,  by  obtaining  from  the  prisoner  a  sum  of  money 
to  purchase  his  release.  No  attempt,  however,  being  made 
to  gratify  the  governor  in  that  way,  he  detained  him  during 
the  remaining  years  of  his  government,  and  even  when  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  province,  he  declined  releasing 
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him,  from  a  « isli  to  please  the  Jews,  who  earnestly  desired 
to  have  Paul  put  to  death. 

Felix  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Porcius  Fes- 
tus,  w  ho  went  up  to  Jeriisnleni  three  days  after  his  landing 
at  Cjesarea.     And  now  tiic  Jews  interreded  with  him,  to 
have  the  apostle  sent  back  to  their  city  lor  trial,  intending 
to  lay  wait  for  him  and  kill  him.      Festus,  however,  was 
aware  of  their  design,  and  refused  his  consent.     Paid,  he 
said,  should  be  kept  at  Cspsarea,  and  if  they  had  any  thing 
to  lay  to  his  char^^e,  they  might  go  down  (here  and  accuse 
him  of  it.     After  continuing  ten  day>  among  them  at  Jeru- 
salem, Festus  returned,  and  the  following  day  ordered  Paul 
to  be  brought  before  him.     The  Jews  were  again  present, 
and  laid  many  grievous  complaints  against  him,  whieh  they 
could  not  prove;  against  all  which  Paul  defended  himself. 
But  when  Festus,  with  a  view  to  gratifv  the  Jews,  proposed 
tliat  he  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  tin  re  be  Judged,  the 
apostle  objected  to  it,  telling  the  governor  that  if  he  had 
done  any  thing  worthy  of  death,  he  did  not  refuse  to  die; 
that  (as  Festus  very  well  knew)  he  had   done  the  Jews  no 
injury;  that  they  could  not  prove  any  of  the  things  which 
they  alleged  against  him,  consequently  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  delivered  into   their  hands;  and  further   added,  that 
he  stood  at  Caesar's  judgment  seat,  where  he  ought  to  be 
judged,  and  to  C.'csar  he  made  his  appeal;  for  it  was  one 
of  the  privileges  of  the  freemen  of  Rome  that,  if  they  ap- 
prehended justice  would  not  be  done  them,  they  could, 
before  sentence  was  piissed,  appeal  to  the  emperor,  and, 
having  made  that  appeal,  they  were  to  be  reserved  to  be 
judged  by  the  emperor  himself.      After  conferring  some 
time  with  his  council  what  was  best  to  be  done,  Festus 
yielded  to  Paul's  recjuest,  and  informed   him  he  should  be 
sent  to  Rome. 

Previous,  however,  to  Paul's  departure  from  Ca-sarea, 
king  Agrippa,  accomj)anied  by  his  sister  Rernice,  came 
there  to  pay  tlieir  respects  to  Festus.     The  latter,  when 
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they  had  been  with  him  some  days,  mentioned  Paul's  case 
to  the  king,  and  what  had  aheady  taken  place  in  regard 
to  it.  Agrippa  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him;  and  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  king,  liis  sister,  and  all  the  tribunes 
and  principal  men  of  the  city,  were  entered  into  court,  tlie 
apostle  was  brought  before  them.  Festus,  in  a  short  ad- 
dress, stated  to  Agrippa  and  all  that  were  present,  what 
had  already  been  done  In  the  aflair — how  the  Jews  had 
failed  to  make  good  their  charges  against  him,  and  that  he 
had  once  more  brought  him  into  court  that  the  king  himself 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  him  previous  to 
his  being  sent  to  Rome. 

Agrippa  then  addressed  Paul,  and  told  him  he  was  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  himself.  Upon  which  the  apostle 
stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  declared  how  happy  he 
thought  himself  in  being  allowed  to  answer  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  Jews,  before  one  who  was  so  expert  in  the 
Jewish  religion  and  laws,  as  the  king  was.  He  then  went 
over  the  particulars  of  his  birth,  education,  and  manner  of 
life  to  the  time  of  his  conversion;  the  remarkable  circum- 
stances of  which,  he  laid  before  the  monarch  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  declaring  how  Jesus  had  appeared  to  him, 
and  remonstrated  with  him  upon  his  conduct  in  persecuting 
his  disciples  as  he  had  done,  and  finally  that  he  had  given^ 
him  a  commission  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. He  avowed,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  the  effect 
which  this  heavenly  vision  had  had  upon  him — that  he  did 
not  attempt  to  resist  it,  but  had  showed  to  the  Jews  at  Da- 
mascus, and  at  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  all  Judea,  the 
necessity  that  there  was  for  their  repentance  and  turning  to 
God.  These  were  the  things  for  which  the  Jews  sought  to 
kill  him ;  but  having  obtained  help  from  God,  he  continued 
unto  this  day,  "saying  none  other  things  than  what  Moses 
and  the  prophets  did  say  should  come;  that  the  Messiah 
should  suffer,  and  should  be  the  first  to  rise  from  the  dead, 
and  to  show  light  to  the  people  and  to  the  Gentiles." 
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This  noble  defence  seems  to  have  completely  arrested 
the  attention  of  both  Festus  and  Agrippa.  The  fornur 
could  endure  it  no  longer,  but  cried  out,  "Paul,  thou  art 
beside  thyseh';  uuicli  learning  dolli  make  thee  mad."  The 
apostle  with  that  dignity  which  always  becomes  tlie  advo- 
cates of  divine  truth,  replied,  ''I  am  not  mad,  most  noble 
Festus,  but  speak  forth  the  wortls  of  truth  and  soberness." 
Atul  then  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  he  boldly  appealed 
to  him  for  the  truth  of  what  he  had  said  concerning  his 
conversion;  the  facts  were  notorious;  they  were  not  done 
in  a  corner.  Besides,  as  to  what  he  had  stated  concerning 
the  voices  of  the  prophets,  he  knew  that  A^-rippa  acknow- 
ledged their  divine  authority,  and  was  crimpeteut  to  judge 
how  far  he  w  as  right  in  (juoting  them.  This  appeal  forced 
from  Agrippa  an  acknowledgment  that  Paul's  address  had 
"almost  persuadi'd  iiim  to  be.a  Cliristiiui."  The  apostle 
replied  in  the  most  benevolent  and  pathetic  mamier,  "I 
would  to  Ciod  that  not  only  thou,  but  all  that  hear  me, 
were  not  only  almost,  but  altogether  .such  as  I  am,  except 
these  bonds." 

It  being  now  determined  to  send  Paul  to  Rome,  he  was 
committetl  to  the  custody  of  a  centurion,  named  Julius, 
with  whom  he  embarked  in  a  vessel  that  was  on  a  trading 
voyage  to  several  parts  of  the  Ijcsser  Asia.  Aristarchus, 
and  some  other  of  his  friends,  went  with  him;  and  particu- 
larly Luke  the  evangelist.  On  the  following  day  they 
touched  at  Sidon,  where  the  centurion  gave  him  liberty  to 
refresh  himself  and  visit  his  friends.  At  tlie  next  port, 
which  was  Myra  in  Lycia,  a  vessel  otlering  which  was 
bound  direct  for  Italy,  they  went  on  board  her.  In  the 
beginning  of  tlieir  passage  they  were  retarded  by  contrary 
winds.  At  length  they  reached  the  island  of  Crete, 
now  called  Candia,  and  having  put  into  a  jiort  named 
"  the  Fair  Havens,"  Paul  wished  to  persuade  them  to 
continue  there  fi»r  the  present,  intimating,  that  as  the  win- 
ter was  now  advancin^^,  they  would  b<'  sid)ject  to  many  in- 
conveniences iind  danger>,  if  they  Ncntured  to  proceed  any 
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further.  His  remonstrance,  however,  was  overruled,  the 
centurion  preferring  the  opinion  of  the  master  of  the  ship* 
to  that  of  Paul.  It  was  also  thought  best,  if  possible,  to 
reach  another  haven  at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  which 
was  considered  more  commodious  and  safe  than  the  place 
Paul  proposed ;  and  a  favourable  wind  springing  up  from 
tlie  south,  determined  their  resolution. 

Their  hopes, however,  were  soon  blasted;  for  immediately 
after  sailing,  they  were  overtaken*by  a  sudden  and  violent 
storm.  The  name  given  it  by  the  historian,  Euroclydotif 
expresses  its  direction  to  have  been  from  the  east,  and  also 
its  energy  upon  the  waves.  The  tempest  irresistibly  over- 
powered the  mariners,  and  rendered  their  skill  impractible 
and  vain.  They  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  ship  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  were  hurried  away  they  knew 
not  whither.  Considering  themselves  as  in  the  utmost 
jeopardy,  they  had  recourse  to  various  expedients  for  se- 
ciying  the  ship,  at  one  time  by  undergirding  it  with  ropes, 
and  at  another  by  throwing  a  considerable  part  of  the  car- 
go into  the  sea.  In  this  perilous  situation,  expecting  every 
hour  to  be  either  swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or  dashed  to 
pieces  against  unknown  rocks  or  shores,  they  continued 
fourteen  days.  When  nearly  exhausted  with  hardship, 
anxiety,  and  hunger — the  seamen  having  seen  neither  sun 
nor  stars  for  many  days ;  and  when  all  hope  of  safety  had 
forsaken  them,  Paul  stood  forth  in  the  midst,  and  exhorted 
them  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  take  their  food  ;  for  that 
God,  to  whom  he  belonged,  and  whom  he  served,  had  given 
him  assurance,  by  an  angel,  not  only  of  his  own  safety,  but 
that  the  hves  of  all  on  board  should  for  his  salve  be  pre- 
served. Paul's  words  were  verified ;  the  ship  indeed  was 
WTecked,  but  the  whole  crew,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  persons,  were  ultimately  brought  safe  to 
land. 

The  island  on  which  they  were  cast  is  called,  by  Luke, 
Melita,  and  man}'  have  contended  that  it  is  the  present  Mal- 
ta :  but  the  latter  island  is  not  in  tlie  Adriatic  sea,  and  it 
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lias  been  convincingly  shown,*  that  it  was  an  island  belong- 
ing to  Dahnritia,  foi lueily  railed  Melitt^,  but  now  Mleet,  by 
the  Sclavonians,  and  is  subject  to  Ragusa.  Here  the  in- 
habitnnts,  tlunicrh  called  Barbarians,  received  and  accom- 
modated them  \\ ith  gieat  humanity,  and  manifested  a  ten- 
derness not  always  found  among  those  who  bear  the  Chris- 
tian name.  They  brought  them  under  cover,  and  kindled 
fires  to  warm  and  dry  them.  As  Paul  was  assisting  in  sup- 
plying die  fire  with  fuel,*a  viper  came  out  of  the  heat  and 
fastened  on  his  hand.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  who 
were  spectators,  no  sooner  saw  the  venomous  animal  sus- 
pended from  his  hand  than  they  said  among  themselves, 
"  No  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  hath 
escaped  shipwreck,  vengeance  sufl'eieth  not  to  live."  Un- 
der this  conviction,  they  confidently  expected  to  see  him  fiiU 
down  dead  ;  but  w  hen  they  saw  the  apOstle  shake  the  viper 
into  the  fire,  and  found  that  he  had  not  received  the  least 
injury  from  his  bite,  they  changed  their  opinion  of  him,  and 
said  that  he  was  a  god. 

The  apostle  and  his  friends  were  for  three  days  cour- 
teouslv  entertained  by  Publius,  the  governor  of  the  island  ; 
and  during  his  stay  there,  he  wrought  many  miracles  uj>on 
persons  that  were  sick  and  diseased,  among  whom  was  the 
fatlier  of  Publius,  who  at  that  time  lay  ill  of  a  fever  and 
bloody  flux.  These  kind  offices  procured  them  many  fa- 
vours from  the  inhabitants,  and  when,  after  a  residence 
among  them  of  three  months,  they  were  about  to  depart, 
they  liberally  supplied  them  with  every  necessary  accom- 
modation fi)r  their  joiinicy. 

Sailing  from  thence  in  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  which  had 
wintered  at  the  island,  they  proceeded  to  Syracuse  in  Sicily, 
where  they  tarried  three  days,  and  soon  after  arrived  at 
Rhegium,  and  from  thence,  in  two  days  at  Puteoli  near 
Naples,  where   tht-y  disemliarked,  and  continued   a  week, 

•  See  Bryant's  Observations  on  Anricnt  History,  and  Pliny*«  Nat. 
History,  b  3.  ch.  26. 
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ill  compliance  with  tlie  wishes  of  the  Christian  brethren 
whom  they  found  there.  From  Puteoli  to  Rome  their  jour- 
ney was  about  a  hundred  miles  by  land. 

Several  of  the  disciples  at  Rome,  hearing  of  Paul's  ap- 
proach, proceeded  to  meet  him  at  Appii-forum,  and  the 
Three  Taverns ;  the  former  place  being  about  fifty,  and  the 
the  latter  thirty,  miles  from  the  city.  The  sight  of  these 
Christian  brethren  inspired  the  apostle  with  new  hfe  and 
vigour,  for  it  is  said,  "  When  he  saw  them,  he  thanked  God 
and  took  courage."  And  thus  in  the  month  of  February, 
of  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  seventh  of 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  the  apostle  arrived  at 

Rome,  the  imperial  city,  and  metropolis  of  the  whole 
world;  situated  in  Italy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  at  the 
distance  of  about  16  miles  from  the  sea.  The  foundations 
of  this  celebrated  city  were  laid  by  Romulus,  753  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  at  which  time  it  consisted  of 
merely  a  small  castle  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Palatine. 
But  it  had  risen,  by  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  de- 
grees, to  the  proud  eminence  of  being  the  first  city  in  the 
world,  in  point  of  extent,  population,  and  splendour.  The 
populousness  of  that  gi'eat  capital,  says  Gibbon,  cannot 
perhaps  be  exactly  ascertained ;  but  the  most  modest  cal- 
culation will  not  surely  reduce  it  lower  than  a  million  of 
inhabitants.*  It  was  built  upon  seven  hills, f  and  is  said 
to  have  been  twenty  miles  hi  circumference.  There  were 
in  it  no  less  than  420  temples,  crowded  with  statues ;  the 
priests  were  numerous,  and  each  divinity  had  a  particular 
college  of  sacerdotal  servants.     Previous  to  the  establish- 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  2.  c.h.  15.  • 

I  Hence  it  was  called  Urbis  ■septkoUis,  and  a  festival  was  celebrated 
in  December,  called  Septimontlum  festn.i,  to  commemorate  the  addi- 
tion of  the  seventh  hill.  The  naines  were,  Mons  Palatinus,  Capitoli- 
nus,  Aventinus,  Qulrinalis,  Coelius,  Viminalis,  and  Exquilinus.  There 
is  a  very  striking  allusion  to  this  local  circumstance.  Rev.  xvii.  9,  and 
the  reader  may  see  the  subject  ably  illustrated  in  Hurd's  Introductory 
Sermons,  vol.  2.  Sermon  11. 

Vol.  I.  T 
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ment  ol"  Chiisiiaiiilv  in  llif  einpin.',  tlic  worship  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  Uunians  were  uncommonly  superstitious.  The 
will  of  the  jjro(l>  was  consulted  ujion  i-very  occasion  ;  and 
no  general  iwarclifd  lo  an  expedition,  without  the  previous 
assurance  fidu)  the  aut::urs  that  the  omens  were  propitious. 
Their  wars  were  tleclared  in  the  most  awful  and  solenm 
mauner,  and  prayers  were  .dways  oll'ered  in  the  temples  for 
the  prosperity  of  Rome,  \^hen  a  defeat  had  heen  sustained 
or  a  victory  won.  They  raised  altars,  not  only  to  the  gods 
\\  iio,  as  they  supposed,  presided  over  their  city,  but  also  to 
the  deities  of  conquered  nations,  as  well  as  to  the  diflerent 
passions  and  virtues. 

The  gospel  had  found  its  way  to  this  imperial  city  long 
before  it  was  visited  by  Paul,  who  had  himself  written  his 
epistle  to  the  church  there,  several  years  prior  to  his  being 
brought  tliitlier  as  a  prisoner.  It  seems  very  probable  that 
tlie  knowledge  of  Christ  was  conveyed  to  Rome  soon  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost ;  for,  it  is  expressl}'  mentioned,  among 
the  nniltitude  who  were  witnesses  of  the  miraculous  gift  of 
tongues,  there  were  "strangers  from  Rome,  both  Jews  ajid 
proselytes."*  Such  of  these;  as  were  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  would,  on  Uieir  retiun  home,  carry  with 
them  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and  communicate  it  to 
others.  When  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to  that  church,  it 
nmst  have  been  numerous,  for  he  acknowledges  that  "their 
faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  wiiole  world. ''f  He 
mentions  a  considerable  number  of  them  by  name,  in  his 
last  chapter,  though  he  had  never  been  among  them;  and 
they  must  have  made  great  progress  in  tlieir  Christian  pro- 
fession, for  he  declares  that  "he  was  jjersuaded  of  them 
that  they  were  full  of 'goodness,  fdled  with  all  knowledge, 
able  also  to  admonish  one  another."!  The  apostle  had 
had  "a  great  desire  for  m;uiy  years"*^  to  visit  that  church, 
and  had  been  long  arranging  his  plans   to  accomplish  his 

*  AoU  ii.  10.  f  Rom.  i.  8. 
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wish;*    but  his  purpose  was   now  cfiected  in  a  manner 
altogether  different  from  what  he  had  been  expecting. 

During  the  whole  voyage,  it  is  evident  that  Paul  had 
been  treated  by  Julius,  tlie  Roman  officer,  to  whose  custody 
he  was  committed,  with  great  humanity  and  kindness.  At 
Sidon,  he  allowed  him  to  go  on  shore  to  visit  his  Christian 
friends.  And  when  they  were  shipwrecked  on  the  island 
of  Melite,  he  kept  the  soldiers  from  killing  the  prisoners, 
that  he  might  save  Paul.  When  Paul's  friends  at  Puteoli 
wished  him  to  remain  with  them  a  week,  probably  that 
they  might  enjoy  his  company  on  the  Sabbath,  he  kindly 
granted  their  request.  Julius  had  l)een  favoured  with  many 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  character  of  his  prisoner;  he 
no  doubt  knew  the  favourable  opinion  which  was  entertained 
of  his  cause  by  Festus  and  Agrippa,  and  ail  the  tribunes 
at  Ca^sarea;  but  the  things  that  had  occurred  during  the 
voyage  must  also  have  tended  greatly  to  increase  his^ 
respect  for  him;  and,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  to  the 
esteem  which  Julius  had  for  him,  the  apostle  was  indebted 
for  the  indulgence  which  was  shown  him  immediately  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome.  For  he  was  not  shut  up  in  a  common 
jail  with  tlie  other  prisoners,  but,  from  the  very  first,  was 
permitted  to  dwell  in  his  own  hired  house,  attended  by  a 
soldier,  who  guarded  him  by  means  of  a  long  chain  fastened 
to  his  right  wrist  and  the  soldier's  left  arm.  In  this  man- 
ner Herod  Agrippa  was  chained  to  a  soldier  when  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiberius. f 

On  the  fourth  day  after  his  arrival,  Paul  called  the  chief 
of  the  Jews  together,  and  explained  to  them  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case;  the  treatment  he  had  received  in  his 
own  country;  how  he  had  been  delivered  at  Jerusalem  a 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  after  investi- 
gating his  affair,  would  have  h berated  him,  had  not  the 
clamour  of  the  Jews  prevented  it;  and,  in  short,  that  it  was 
"for  the  hope  of  Israel"  he  was  bound  with  the  chain  which 

*  Pom.  cb.  i.  11— -13.  f  Josephus»  Antk>  b.  IC.  cli.  6-  ♦  0,  7. 
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they  then  saw.  It  sfcnis  Piiul's  accusers  had  not  yet 
arrived  from  Jiidea.  The  Jews  whom  he  had  called  toge- 
ther, iliert'lore,  confessed  that  they  had  not  received  any 
letters  from  that  quarter,  nor  any  information  concerning 
him,  through  any  other  medium ;  they  were  desirous,  never- 
theless, of  knowing  iiis  opinion  of  the  Christian  sect,  which 
was  every  where  sjiokcn  at;uini>t.  A  day  was  Uierefore 
appointed,  on  wiiich  many  came  to  his  lodgings,  to  whom, 
from  morning  till  evening,  lie  narrated  A'liy  fhe  history  of 
Jesus,  testilying  concerning  the  nattwe  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  persuading  them  boili  (Vom  the  hiw  of  Moses  and 
from  liie  writings  of  the  prophets.  The  result  was,  that . 
^onle  belit\((l  the  things  tiiat  were  spoken,  and  others 
believed  not.  Thus  the  apostle  having  discharged  his  duty 
in  fust  making  known  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  liis 
own  brethren  according  to  tlie  flcsli,  took  his  leave  of  them, 
and  thenceforward  associated  with  the  Gentiles,  who  had 
been  previously  formed  into  a  church  in  this  city,  and  to 
whom  lie  had  already  addres-cd  his  important  and  invalu- 
able epistle.  "And  Paul  dwell  two  whole  years  in  his  own 
hired  liouse,  and  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him,  preach- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  w  hich 
concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  boldness,  unmolested 
by  any  one."  And  with  this  information  the  inspired 
historian  closes  his  narrative  ol'  the  great  apostle  of  tlie 
Gentiles. 

During  the  two  year>  that  Paul  was  detain(>d,  on  this 
occasion,  a  prisoner  at  Home,  he  wrote  several  of  those 
epistles  to  the  churches  which  now  enricii  the  scrijitures  and 
constitute  so  important  a  part  of  di\  ine  revelation.  Amontrst 
these  are  enumerated,  that  to  the  Kphesian.s — to  the  Philip- 
pians — to  the  Colossians — and  the  short  letter  to  Philemon ; 
and,  it  is  thought,  that  immedititely  on  his  release  he  wrote 
he  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  From  these  letters  we  may 
collect,  that  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  he  was 
attended  by  many  of  his  disciples  and  friends,  who  either 
;<ccompanied  iiim  from  Jiulea,   or  followed   \\\\xi   to   Italy. 
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Of  this  number  was  Tychicus,  by  whom  he  sent  his  epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  eh.  iv.  7,  and  Onesimus,  ver.  9,  and  Mark, 
ver.  10,  and  also  Jesus,  who  was  called  Justus,  all  of  the 
circumcision,  ver.  11,  except  Onesimus.  Demas,  too,  was 
with  him,  ver.  14.  and  Timothy,  Phil.  i.  1.;  and  Aristar- 
chus,  who  was  imprisoned  for  his  zeal  in  preaching  the 
gospel.  Col.  iv.  10.;  and  Luke,  the  beloved  physician  and 
evangelist,  ver.  14.  He  also  enumerates  Epaphras,  who 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Colossiaii 
church,  ver.  12.;  and  Epaphroditus,  a  member  Of  the 
church  at  Philippic  Phil.  ii.  25.  All  these  Christian  bre- 
thren, residents  of  very  remote  countries,  appear  to  have 
been  with  tlie  apostle  during  his  first  confinement  at  Rome. 

Of  the  circumstances  attending  his  trial  and  release,  we 
have  no  authentic  particulars;  but  that  he  was  liberated 
after  a  period  of  two  years,  seems  deducible  from  the  words 
with  which  the  sacred  historian  closes  the  book  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  Nor  have  we  any  certain  information 
concerning  his  travels  and  preaching  from  this  time  to  his 
death.  Intimations,  indeed,  are  given  in  the  epistles  Avhich 
he  wrote  from  Rome,  of  his  purposes,  from  which  some 
writers  have  undertaken  to  sketch  the  transactions  of  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  and  there  is  at  least  a  probability 
that  it  was  to  the  following  effect. 

After  being  released,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  62,  he 
embarked  with  Titus,  and  probably  with  Timothy  also,  at 
some  of  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  touched  at  the  island  of 
Crete,  where  he  preached  in  many  cities,  and  collected  the 
disciples  into  societies;  but  finding  it  requisite  to  quit 
Crete,  he  left  Titus  there,  to  set  in  order  the  things  that 
were  wanting,  and  to  ordain  elders  in  every  cit}^*  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Judea,  to  fulfil  the  promise  which 
he  had  made,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  xiii.  23, 
of  visiting  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  churches 
in  that  country.     After  spending  some  time  among  them, 

*  Titus  i.  5. 
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accompanied  by  Timothy,  he  left  Judea  to  visit  the  clmrches 
ol'  the  Lesser  Asia,  taking  Antioch  in  liis  way,  and  travel- 
ling through  Cilicia  into  Galatia,  from  whence  he  went 
to  Colosse,  where  he  had  desired  Philemon  to  provide 
him  a  lodging,*  as  he  intended  to  spend  some  time  in  thai 
city. 

While  at  Colosse  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  Titus  in  Crete, 
and  from  tlience  proceeded  to  Ephesus,  where  he  left  Timo- 
thy to  direct  the  aflairs  of  that  numerous  church. f  From 
Ephesus  Paul  went  into  Macedonia,  calling  at  Troas  in  his 
way,  where,  lodging  with  Carpus,  ho  left  behind  him  tiic 
cloak  (which  some  suppose  his  father  had  received  as  a 
badge  of  his  Roman  citizenship,)  and  likewise  some  parch- 
ments (probably  the  autograjihs  or  original  copies  of  his 
epistles  to  the  churches.)  Tliese  he  afterwards  requested 
Timothy  to  bring  with  him,  when  he  came  to  visit  him  at 
Rome,  during  his  second  imprisonment. J  In  Macedonia 
he  visited  the  church  at  Philippi,  agreeably  to  the  intima- 
tion he  had  given  them  in  his  letter,^^  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Ejiirus,  where  he  spent  the  winter  at  the  city  of 
Nicopolis.jl  and  where  he  had  desired  Titus  to  come  from 
Crete  and  ii:i\c  him  the  meeting.  Here  also,  or  at  Philip- 
pi,  he  wrote  his  first  r])istle  to  Timothy,  instructing  him 
how  to  conduct  himself  in  the  house  of  God,  fearing  it 
would  not  be  in  his  power  to  return  to  Ej)hesus  at  the  time 
he  proposed. If  Accordingly,  Titus  having  brougiit  him 
8uch  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  churches  in  Crete,  as  made 
it  iieressary  for  the  apostle  to  visit  them,  he  set  out  early 
in  tiie  spring  from  Nicopolis  for  that  island,  accompanied 
by  Titus,  Trophimus,  and  Erastus,  and,  taking  Corinth  in 
his  way,  Erastus,  who  was  a  native  of  that  city,  chose  to 
abide  there.  When  they  jirrived  at  Crete,  Trophiums  fell 
sick,  and  was  left  in  .Miletinn,  a  city  of  that  island.** 


•  ]»hilcmnn,  vor.  'JJ.  f  1  Tim.  i.  J.  t  -  Tim.  iv.  13. 

^  PUil.  i.  '.Jj,'20.  II  Titns  iii.  12.        t  1  Tim.iii.,14,  15. 
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But  while  Paul  was  thus  employed  in  conveying  the  glad 
tidings  of  mercy  to  guilty  men,  or  confirming  the  churches 
in  the  truths  they  had  already  learned,  a  dreadful  storm 
was  gathering  at  Rome,  which  burst  upon  the  church  there 
with  tenfold  fury.  Nero,  who  had  swayed  the  imperial 
sceptre  about  ten  years,  and  who  had  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch  of  wickedness  as  to  prepare  tlie  minds  of  his  subjects 
for  the  belief  of  an}'  act  of  tyranny,  cruelty,  or  vileness 
which  was  reported  of  him,  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to  the 
city  of  Rome,  on  the  10th  of  July,  A.  D.  64,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  great  part  of  it  was  laid  in  ashes.  Mischief  and 
the  misery  of  others  were  his  delight;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  expressed  great  pleasure  at  the  spectacle,  indulging 
himself  m  singing  the  burning  of  Troy  while  his  own  city 
was  in  flames.  He,  however,  very  soon  became  the  sus- 
pected incendiary,  and  consequently  the  object  of  popular 
hatred.  To  clear  himself  from  the  odious  charge,  he  en- 
deavoured to  fix  the  crime  on  the  Christians;  and,  having 
thus  falsely  and  tyrannically  imputed  the  guilt  to  them,  he 
put  them  to  death  by  various  methods  of  exquisite  cruelty. 
The  account  which  is  given  us  by  Tacitus,  a  heathen  his- 
torian, is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  Speaking  of 
Nero,  and  the  conflagration  of  Rome,  he  thus  proceeds. 
"To  divert  suspicion  from  himself,  he  substituted  fictitious 
criminals,  and  with  that  view  inflicted  the  most  exquisite 
tortures  on  those  men,  who,  under  the  vulgar  appellation 
of  Christians,  were  already  branded  with  deserved  infamy. 
The  confessions  of  those  who  were  seized,  discovered  a 
great  multitude''''  of  their  accomplices,  and  they  were  all 
convicted,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to  the 

*  ^^Ingens  multitudoy''''  is  the  expression  of  Tacitus,  the  literal  trans- 
lation of  which  is,  "  a  very  great  multitude."  It  is  impossible  for  us, 
in  the  present  day,  to  ascertain  the  exact  import  of  this  phrase:  Gib- 
bon, who  evinces  no  solicitude  to  overrate  the  number  of  Christians, 
has  ingeniously  compared  these  words  of  Tacitus  with  the  import  of 
the  same  words  as  used  by  Livy  on  another  occasion ;  a  careful  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  which  had  furnished  the  result  to  be  seven  thou- 
sand.    Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  2.  ch.  15. 
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city,  as  for  their  hatred  of  human  kind.  They  died  in 
torments;  and  tliese  were  embittered  by  insuh  and  derision. 
Some  were  nailed  on  crosses,  others  sewed  np  in  the  sUins 
of  wild  beasts  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  dogs,  others  again 
were  smeured  cner  with  combustible  materials  and  used  as 
torches  to  illumine  the  darkness  of  th(>  ni^ht.  The  gardens 
of  Nero  were  destined  for  the  melancholy  spectacle,  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  horse  race,  and  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  who  mingled  with  the  populace 
in  the  dress  and  attitude  of  a  charioteer.  The  guilt  of  the 
Christians  deserved  indeed  the  most  exemplary  punishment; 
l)ut  the  public  abhorrence  was  rhangetl  into  connniseration, 
from  the  opinion  that  these  unhappy  wretches  were  sacrificed, 
not  so  much  to  the  rigour  of  justice,  as  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
jealous  tyrant."* 

Intelligence  of  these  cruelties  being  brought  to  Paul 
while  at  Crete,  and,  thinking  his  presence  might  be  useful 
in  comforting  the  minds  of  his  brethren,  he  set  out  for  Italy, 
and  probably  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
65,  w  here  he  was  apprehended,  as  being  a  chief  man  among 
this  obnoxious  sect.  He  appears  to  have  been  twice  brought 
before  the  emperor  or  his  prefect,  whence  it  is  presume*! 
that  he  had  been  confined  at  least  a  year  before  he  was 
condemned. 

We  may  easily  conceive  how  perilous  it  must  have  been 
for  any  of  Paul's  friends  to  avow  an  open  attachment  to 
him,  under  existing  circumstances;  and  indeed  it  appears 
from  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  whi(  h  he  wrote  while 
wttiting  his  execution,  that  most  of  them  lied  the  city.  Of 
the  conduct  of  Onesiphorus,  indeed,  he  makes  the  most 
honourable  mention,  2  Tim.  i.  IG — 18.  During  the  apos- 
tle's stay  at  Epbesus,  he  had  been  extremely  kind  to  him. 
But  having  occasion  to  visit  Rome,  while  Paul  was  in  con- 
finement, Onesiphorus  "sought  him  out  very  dilitrently  anil 
found  him."     He  was  not  ashamed  of  the  apostle  because 

^  Tacit.  Annal.  b,  15.  c.  14. 
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he  was  immured  hi  a  jail  and  loaded  with  a  chain;  on  the 
contrary,  he  bestowed  upon  him  the  most  kind  and  tender 
assiduities,  and  cheerrully  ministered  to  his  temporal  neces- 
sities. Paul  could  not  reflect  upon  this  aflectionate  beha- 
viour of  liis  friend,  without  having  all  the  sensibilities  of 
his  soul  excited;  and  he  gave  vent  to  them,  by  ofl'ering  up 
his  prayer  to  God  that  he  would  "  grant  mercy  to  the  house 
of  Onesiphorus  in  the  great  day  of  account;"  i-epeating  his 
supplication,  "die  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find 
mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day."  But  Onesiphorus  had 
now  returned  to  Ephesus :  Luke  alone  was  with  him ;  and 
even  he  appears  to  have  been  so  intimidated  that,  at  the 
apostle's  first  examination,  he  was  afraid  to  stand  by  him. 
In  this  state  of  things,  "about  to  be  offered  up,  and  viewing 
the  hour  v)f  his  departure  at  hand,"  he  urged  Timothy  to 
hasten  to  hiia  to  receive  his  last  instructions,  and  assist  him 
in  the  mii-lstry  during  the  short  time  he  had  to  live.  And 
thus,  according  to  the  most  credible  records,  he  was  con- 
demned and  put  to  death  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Nero,  answering  to  the  sixty-sixth  of  the  Christian  sera. 
Two  years  after  that,  Nero  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  and 
to  this  terrible  persecution,  which  had  raged  during  a 
period  of  four  years,  and  swept  off  a  prodigious  number  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ. 


SECTIOST  VI. 

THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

From  the  period  of  the  death  of  Paul,  A.  D.  66,  to  the  close 
of  the  first  century. 

It  has  been  pertinently  remarked  by  one  of  the  ancients, 
that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  leaves  the  reader 
thirsting  for  more.     But  concise  as  his  narrative  is,  it  ought 

Vol.  I.  U 
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to  be  regarded  by  us  as  an  invaluable  part  of  the  sacred 
writings ;  and  for  this  reason  among  others,  because  it 
shows  us  in  what  sense  the  apostles  understood  the  com- 
mission wliith  their  Lord  had  given  ihfin,  previous  to  his 
ascension  into  heaven.  From  their  discourses,  recorded  in 
that  book,  we  learn  what  were  the  doctrines  they  preached  ; 
what  the  laws  and  institutions  they  enforced  u|:on  the  dis- 
ciples ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  set  up  his  kingdom 
in  the  woijd.  In  attempting  a  'sketch  of  this  interesting 
subject,  we  have  hitherto  prosecuted  our  journey  under  the 
light  of  divine  revelation  ;  but,  henceforward,  we  must  be 
content  to  explore  our  way  under  more  uncertain  guides. 

A  mind  accustomed  to  reflection,  naturally  inijuires,  how 
were  the  other  apostles  of  Christ  occujiicd  during  the 
period  that  Paul  was  engaged  in  conveying  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  throutrhout  the  Gentile  countries?  Hut  the 
volume  of  revelation  does  not  give  such  ample  inibrmation 
upon  this  subject  as  we  might  wish.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked,  that,  as  Jerusalem  was  the  place  from  whence, 
according  to  ancient  prophecy,  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
to  go  forth,  and  the  law  to  j)roceed  out  of  Zion,"  so  we  may 
see  special  reasons  why  the  Lord  ajijjointed  them  their  sta- 
tions for  a  season  in  that  church.  It  seems  evident,  that  at 
the  first  they  not  only  dischargi.'d  the  apostolic  oflice,  in 
giving  forth  the  new  testament  revelation  of  doctrine, 
and  delivering  to  the  churches  the  ordinances  of  public 
worship,  Init  they  also  actPfl  as  bish<)j)S,  elders,  pastors,  or 
ministers  of  the  word,  and  also  as  deac«ins,  having  the  care 
of  the  j)Oor.  In  process  of  tim<',  however,  we  find  other 
pi-rsons  appointed  to  fulfil  tin?  two  last  mentioned  oflices,* 
and  that,  <'vcii  while  some  of  the  apostles  siill  remained  with 
the  church  at  Jerusalem.  We  may  also  infer,  that  though 
the  twelve  were  stationed  there  by  the  head  of  the  church, 
iliey,  nevertheless,  mad*'  occasional  excursions  into  dillerent 
parts  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  to  proj)agaie  the  knowledge 

^  Compare  Acts  vi.  5.  with  xi.  30.  and  xv.  6,22,  25. 
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of  Christ,  and  gather  his  disciples  into  churches,  as  we  see 
Peter  doing  (Acts  ix.  32.;)  and  that  when  it  became  no 
longer  necessary  for  them  to  remain  with  that  church  they 
proceeded  to  carry  into  effect  the  commission  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  had  given  them,  to  "  go  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.* 

It  appears  from  credible  records,  that  the  gospel  was 
preached  in  Idumea,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  by  Jude ; 
in  Egypt,  Mamorica,  Mauritania,  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 
by  Mark,  Simeon,  and  Jude  ;  in  Ediiopia  by  the  Eunuch 
and  Matthias  ;  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Asia,  by  Peter;  in  the  territories  of  the  seven 
Asiatic  churches  by  John ;  in  Parthia  by  Matthew ;  in 
Scythia  by  Philip  and  Andrew  ;  in  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  Asia  by  Bartholomew ;  in  Persia  by  Simeon  and 
Jude  ;  in  IMedia,  Carmania,  &ic.  by  Thomas ;  from  Jerusa- 
lem and  round  about  Illyricum  by  Paul,  who  also  published 
it  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain. f 

James,  the  brother  of  the  apostle  John,  and  son  of  Ze- 
bedee,  as  we  have  formerly  noticed,  had  been  put  to  death 
by  Herod ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  Jerome,  Peter  also  was 
put  to  death  in  the  twelfth  j^ear  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  about 
the  same  time  that  Paul  finished  his  course  and  was  taken 
to  receive  the  crown  of  righteousness  which  his  divine 
Master  had  promised  to  bestow  upon  him.  By  this  time, 
also,  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  had  sealed  his  testimony 
with  his  blood.  The  following  account  of  his  death  is 
given  us  by  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian.  *'  Ananus,  w  ho 
had  seized  the  office  of  high  priest,  was  a  man  bold  in  his 
temper,  and  very  insolent.  He  was  also  of  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees,  who  surpass  all  the  other  Jews  in  their  rigid 
manner  of  judging  offenders ;  and  he  thought  he  now  had  a 
proper    opportunity  of  exercising  his    authority.     Feslus 

*  IVIark  xvi.  15. 

f  Young's  Hibtory  of  Idolatrous  Corruptions  in  Relig^ion,  vol  u.  p 
216—240.  See  aiso  a  Sermoo  by  Dr.  Geo.  Campbell,  entitled  "The 
Success  of  the  Gospol  a  i)ioof  of  iU  truth," 
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was  dead,  and  Albimis,  who  liad  been  sent  into  Jiidoii  to 
succeed  liiin,  was  upon  hi.<  jo:irne'.  tliillier.  So  he  assem- 
bled the  ScUihcdrim  of  judges,  and  brought  before  him  the 
brother  of  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ,  wliose  name  was 
James,  and  some  others  of  his  companions,  and  \vhe»i  he 
hud  formed  :ui  accusation  against  tliem  as  breakers  of  the 
law,  he  delivered  them  to  he  stoned.^''*  Euscbius,  the  eccle- 
siastical historian,  gives  a  somcuhat  tlifierent  account  of 
tlie  death  of  James,  and  thinks  he  was  killed,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  a  judicial  trial,  but  in  a  popular  tumuh,  the  occa- 
sion of  which  he  thus  explains.  "Wlien  Paul  had  appealed 
unto  Cfesar,  and  had  been  sent  to  Rome  by  Festus,  the 
Jews  who  had  aimed  at  his  deaUi,  turned  their  rage  against 
James  the  Lord's  brother,  who  had  boin  appointed  liy  the 
apostles,  bishop  of  Jcnisalcni.'"f  These  dillVrent  accounts 
are  certainly  not  irreconcileable,  and  the  ikct  itself  is  un- 
questionable, that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews,  about 
the  year  04,  mid  only  a  short  time  after  the  writing  of  that 
excellent  epistle  which  forms  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon. 

The  di\ine  long-sullering  was,  however,  now  fast  draw- 
ijig  towards  a  close  with  the  devoted  city  mid  people  of 
Jerusalem.  The  measure  of  their  iniquities  was  at  length 
filled  Uf).  To  all  their  loniicr  criiniN  they  had  now  added 
these,  that  "they  had  both  killed  thf  Lord  Jesus,  and  per- 
secuted his  servants  the  apostles"  even  unto  death ;  and  the 
wrath  of  Hea\en  was  about  to  come  upon  them  to  the 
utif  rniost.  Christ  liimMlf,  durinir  ITis  personal  ministry', 
had  foretold  their  doom,  and  bewailed  it  in  the  most  pa- 
thetic strains.  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerii>alem,  thou  thai  killest 
the  pro|)hft>  and  stotiest  them  that  are  sent  unio  thee,  how 
<)lt('n  woidd  I  liave  gathered  th\  children  together,  even  as 
a  hen  gatlitntli  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
not  :  b«'liohi  3«>nr  house  is  lefl  unto  you  desolate. "J  For 
"the  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  when  thine  enemies  shall  cast 
a  trench  about  thee  and  compass  thee  round,  ruid  keep  thee 

*  Antiq.  b.  20.  cb.  9.      f  E^ccles.  Hisub.  2.  cb.  23.       \  liiikc  xiii.  34* 
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in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and 
thy  children  within  thee,  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee 
one  stone  upon  another."*  As  the  accomplishment  of 
these  predictions  ended  in  the  utter  abolition  of  the  Jewish 
church  and  state,  a  constitution  which  was  originally  found- 
ed in  divine  appointment,  and  had  existed  during  a  period 
of  fifteen  hundred  years  ;  and,  as  it  was  unquestionably 
the  most  awful  revolution  in  all  the  religious  dispensations 
of  God,  and  which,  moreover,  in  various  ways,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  gospel,  it  seems  to  merit  a 
more  detailed  account  than  is  generally  to  be  found  of  it 
in  the  histories  of  the  Christian  church. 

Nero,  the  Roman  emperor,  whose  death  has  been  already 
adverted  to,  left  the  empire  in  a  state  of  extreme  confusion, 
and  Judea  partook  of  it  in  a  remarkable  degree.  To  him 
succeeded  Galba,  who  reigned  from  June  the  9th,  68,  to 
the  15th  January  69,  when  he  was  followed  by  Otho,  who 
scarcely  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre  three  months.  Then 
came  Vitellius,  who  reigned  no  longer  than  to  the  21st 
December  of  the  same  year — there  having  been,  if  we 
include  Nero  who  preceded,  and  Vespasian  who  followed, 
no  less  than  five  difierent  emperors  in  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  months;  during  which  the  empire  was  a  scene  of 
confusion,  desolation  and  misery.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  Christianity  at  first  derived  some  advantages  from  the 
abandoned  characters  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  at  tliis 
time  swayed  the  sceptre.  They  had  other  crimes  and  other 
mischiefs  in  view,  which  left  them  little  leisure  to  harass  a 
sect  so  contemptible,  when  compared  with  Paganism,  as 
was  that  of  the  Christians.  Accordingly,  from  the  death 
of  Christ  to  that  of  Vespasian,  for  about  the  space  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  the  Romans  paid  little  regard  to  the  progress 
of  the  gospel.  They  were  ruled  by  weak,  frantic,  or  vicious 
emperors;  the  magistrates  and  senators,  and  every  worthy 
man  of  any  note,  stood  in  continual  fear  for  their  own  lives. 

*  Luke  xix.  43,  44. 
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Noro  indoed  li:ul  destroyed  nuuiy  of  die  Christiaiis  at 
Rome;  but  it  was  for  a  supposed  crime,  of  which  all  the 
world  knew  them  to  be  innocent;  so  that  this  cruel  treat- 
ment raised  compassion,  and  rather  did  service  than  barm 
to  the  Christian  cause,  and  the  persecution  was  soon  over. 

After  the  death  of  king  Herod  Agrippa,  the  particulars 
of  which  the  reader  \sill  find  recorded  Acts  xii.,  Judea 
again  became  a  province  of  the  Rojnan  empire,  and  Ci'S- 
Pius  Fadl's  was  sent  to  be  its  governor.  Upon  his  arrival 
he  found  the  country  infested  with  banditti,  which  were 
grown  both  numerous  and  powerful,  whom  he  was  com- 
pelled to  suppress,  and  also  to  quell  an  insurrection  which 
the  Jews  had  raised  against  the  iidiabitants  of  Philadelj)hia, 
formerly  the  city  of  Rabbah,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites. 
During  the  government  of  Fadus,  there  arose  a  notable 
impostor,  named  Theudas,  who  drew  great  numbers  of  the 
deluded  Jews  after  him,  in\  iling  them  to  follow  him  beyond 
Jordan,  and  promising  them  that  he  would  divide  the  waters 
of  that  river,  as  Joshua  had  done  by  his  single  word.  Fa- 
dus sent  some  military  troops  against  him  and  his  followers, 
who  killed  some  and  took  others  prisoners,  and  among  the 
latter  Theudas  himself,  whom  he  caused  to  be  beheaded, 
and  his  head  brought  to  Jerusalem.*  Fadus  was  soon 
afterwards  succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  an  apostate 
Jew,  who  very  shortly  gave  way  to  make  room  for 

Ventidii's  Ci'MANLS, during  whose  government  of  Juden, 
those  troubles  began  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  The  great  concourse  of  jjeople  which  their  festival 
brotight  to  Jerusalem,  obliged  the  Romans  at  such  times  to 
ki-ep  a  guard  before  the  gate  of  the  temple  to  prevent  tu- 
mults. It  was  now  the  |)assover,  when  one  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  upon  duty,  had  the  imj)udence,  probably  intending 
an  insidt  to  the  Jews  by  showing  that  he  was  not  of  the 
circumcision,  to  exj)ose  his  nakedness.  This  indignity 
roused  the  resentment  of  the  Jews   to  such  a  height,  thut 

*  Juscpli.  rtii'ii'i.  b.  20.  ch.  1.  and  '>■ 
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they  went  and  complained  of  it  to  Cumanus,  and  very  in- 
sultingly told  him  that  the  afiront  was  offered  by  his  order, 
not  iTit lely  to  the  nation  but  to  their  God.  Cumanus  at 
first  tried  to  ap})ease  them  by  fair  means,  but  finding  them 
grow  more  tumultuous,  he  ordered  all  his  troops  to  the  spot, 
which  so  alarmed  them  that  they  fled  in  the  greatest  con- 
sternation, insomuch  that  ten  thousand  (Eusebius  and 
Jerome  say  thirty  thousand)  were  stifled  to  death  in  their 
flight,  by  running  o\  er  one  another  in  the  confined  avenues 
that  led  to  and  from  the  temple.* 

Cumanus  was  soon  afterwards  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Judea  by  Claudius  Felix,  under  whom  the  Jewish 
affairs  proceeded  in  a  progressive  course  of  deterioration. 
The  country  swarmed  with  robbers  and  insurgents,  and 
Jerusalem  itself  became  the  prey  of  false  prophets  and 
pretended  workers  of  miracles,  who  were  continually  blow- 
ing the  embers  of  discontent  and  sedition.  Add  to  which, 
that  numbers  of  Sicarii  or  assassins  crowded  into  all  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  country,  committing  the  most  horri- 
ble murders,  under  the  pretext  of  zeal  for  their  religion  and 
liberties.  Felix  did  not  content  himself  with  merely  inflict- 
ing punishment  upon  those  who  violated  the  public  peace, 
but  he  extended  it  to  almost  all  others  indiscriminately  whom 
his  avarice  or  resentment  marked  out  for  destruction.  His 
cruel  behaviour  induced  a  very  old  priest  named  Jonathan, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  procuring  him  the  office,  to 
complain  of  his  ill  conduct;  which  Felix  at  length  becom- 
ing unable  to  bear,  procured  a  person  in  whom  Jonathan 
reposed  great  confidence,  to  assassinate  the  latter,  and  it 
was  accordingly  done.  This  murder  going  unpunished, 
because  the  person  who  should  have  avenged  it  was  the 
instigator  to  it,  proved  the  occasion  of  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  others,  which  were  committed  every  where,  the 
temple  not  excepted ;  insomuch  that  the  Jewish  chiefs,  and 
oven  the  pontifis  made  no  hesitation  of  hiring  the  assassins 

*  Joseph,  antiq.  b.  20.  ch.  5. 
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above  mentioned,  to  riil  tliem  of  all  such  persons  as  were 
obnoxious  to  them.* 

Felix  was  succeedrd  in  the  government  by  FESTi:s,-f- 
who,  on  comini^  into  the  province,  found  the  very  priest- 
hood enj^aged  in  a  <ivil  war  amonu;  themselves,  occasioned 
by  the  frecjuent  depositions  of  the  pontiffs  (or  high  priests) 
and  their  continuing  to  insist  upon  being  allowed  a  greater 
portion  of  tytlies  than  the  inferior  priests  could  afl'ordthem. 
Agripj)a  had  the  preceding  year  deposed  Ananias  and  put 
Ishmael  in  his  room.  There  were  still  several  other  dis- 
carded pontifl's  alive,  all  of  whom  claimed  the  same  share 
in  the  tyilies  which  they  had  enjoyed  while  in  office;  the 
yielding  of  which  must  of  course  impoverish  the  inferior 
priests,  w  ho  therefore  resisted  the  demand.  Their  rancour 
at  length  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  each  party  were  ac- 
customed to  walk  the  streets  accompanied  by  a  troop  of 
the  Sicarii,  and  upon  every  rencontre  they  attacked  each 
other,  killing  all  that  opposed  them,  and  filling  both  city 
and  country,  and  sometimes  even  the  very  temple  itself, 
with  blood.  Feslus,  therefore,  had  a  tin-eefold  task  upon 
his  hands;  he  had  to  suppress  the  violcr.ce  of  the  priest- 
hood against  each  other — that  of  the  seditious  laity  against 
the  Romans,  and  such  as  contontedly  submitted  to  their 
government — and  that  of  tiie  banditti  abroad,  who  infested 
the  whole  country,  and  robbed,  plundered,  and  massacred, 
every  where  without  mercy. J  These  concerns  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  during  his  short  government. 

Feslus  dying  soon  after  Paul  was  brought  before  him,>^ 
Nero  iiominatcd  as  his  successor  Amum  s,  of  whom  we 
had  lately  occasion  to  speak,  the  high-priesthood  having 
in  the  mean-time  been,  by  Agrippa,  transferred  to  Aiianus.|| 
Of  this  governor  it  is  related  by  historians  that  he  was  such 
a  cruel  and  ra|)arious  n)onster,  that  Felix  and  Festus,  « ith 
all  their  faults,  were  angels  when  compared  with  him. 
His  first  care,  h(»wever,  w  as  to  suppress  the  Sicarii,  robbers, 

*  Joseph.  Autiq.  b.  2.  ch   1  J.         f  Acis  xxiv.  27.         \  Joseph.  Antiq. 
b.  20.  cli.  U.  §  Acts  xxvi.  ||  Jovuph.  Aotiq.  b.  2U.  ch.  9. 
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and  banditti,  which  were  now  grown  more  numerous  and 
daring  than  ever.  He  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  as 
many  as  came  into  his  hands;  yet  they  only  became  thereby 
more  bold  and  impudent.  Albinus,  after  a  two  years 
tenure  of  otlice,  was  recalled  by  Nero  and  succeeded  by 

Gessius  Florus,  tiie  last  and  worst  governor  that  ever 
Judea  had.  Josephus  seems  at  a  loss  for  language  suffi- 
ciently strong  in  wliich  to  paint  him  correctly,  or  a  monster 
black  enough  witii  which  to  compare  him.  His  rapines 
and  cruelties,  and  acts  of  oppression ;  his  compromising 
with  the  banditti  for  large  sums  of  money;  and,  in  short, 
his  whole  behaviour,  was  so  openly  flagitious,  that  the 
Jews  were  disposed  to  regard  him  rather  as  a  bloody  exe- 
cutioner sent  to  torture,  than  as  a  magistrate  to  govern 
them.  His  design  seemed  to  be  that  of  goading  them  to 
an  open  rebellion,  either  that  he  might  have  the  brutal 
satisfaction  of  seeing  them  destroy  each  other,  or  to  prevent 
them  from  inquiring  into  his  own  oppressions  and  atrocities. 
And,  indeed,  he  but  too  well  succeeded  in  this;  for  by  his 
means  a  war  was  kindled  which  only  ended  with  the  total 
ruin  of  the  Jewish  nation.*  My  confined  limits  render  it 
inexpedient  to  go  into  any  ample  detail  of  this  dreadful 
catastrophe,  and  I  shall  therefore  restrict  myself  to  a  few 
of  the  leading  particulars,  referring  such  of  my  readers,  as 
desire  a  more  full  account  of  the  matter,  to  the  volumes  of 
Josephus. 

While  Felix  was  governor  of  Judea,  a  dispute  arose 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Syrians  concerning  the  city  of 
Csesarea — the  former  maintaining  that  it  belonged  to  them 
because  it  had  been  built  chiefly  by  Herod;  the  latter  in- 
sisting that  it  had  always  been  esteemed  a  Greek  cityj 
inasmuch  as  their  monarch  had  erected  temples  and  statues 
in  it.  From  words  they  proceeded  to  blows,  and  took  up 
arms  against  each  other.  Felix,  for  the  moment,  put  an 
end  to  the  contest,  by  sending  some  of  the  chief  men  of 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  b.  20.  ch.  11. 
Vol.  I.  X 
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each  nation  to  Rome  to  plead  tluir  cause  before  tlie  emperor. 
The  hiUer  ckcldcil  in  f;iv()ur  of  tlic  Syrians;  hut  the  decree 
was  no  sooner  broueht  to  Judea,  than  it  became  tlie  signal 
for  a  general  revolt — the  Jews  every  where  taking  up  arms; 
and  thus  bctran  the  fatal  war,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
government  of  l-Morus,  in  the  twellih  of  Nero's  reign,  and 
in  the  sixt} -ninth  year  of  Christ.  Agrippa,  who  was  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  beginning  of  the  re\  olt,  used  every  exer- 
tion to  nioderate  their  rage;  they  pelted  iiim  with  stones, 
and  compelled  him  to  leave  the  city,  \\  hidi  was  histantly  in 
a  flame.  Florus  beheld  all  this  witii  inhuman  pleasure,  and 
without  lifting  iiis  finger  to  quell  the  tuundt.  The  evil 
spread  throughout  all  Judea,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
of  but  robberies,  mm-ders,  and  every  species  of  cruelty — 
cities  and  villages  fdled  w  iih  the  dead  of  all  ages  and  of 
each  sex,  and  of  e\ ery  quality  down  to  the  tender  infant. 
The  Jews,  who  were  almost  every  w here  the  sufferers,  on 
their  part  spared  neither  Syrians  nor  Romans,  but  retali- 
ated their  cruelties  wherever  they  got  the  better  of  them,  in 
consequence  of  which,  many  of  their  j)eaceful  brethren 
were  murdered  in  their  places  of  abode.  The  Ca'sareans 
fell  suddenly  on  those  of  their  city,  and  massacred  twenty 
thousand  of  them;  two  thousand  were  murdered  at  Ptole- 
niais,  and  fifty  thousand  at  the  city  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
At  Jerusalem,  Florus  one  day  caused  liis  troops  to  go  and 
plunder  the  mai-ket,  and  to  kill  all  they  met;  and  they 
accordingly  murdered  three  thousand  five  hundred  j)ersons, 
men,  women,  and  children.  This  however,  w as  far  from 
satiating  the  monster — the  streets  of  the  city  continued  day 
after  dny  to  be  delueed  with  human  i)l()n(l.  IJernice,  the 
sister  of  Agrippa,  happening  to  be  deliiined  at  Jerusalem 
during  this  time,  to  perform  the  vow  of  the  Na/arene, 
which  required  thirty  days  for  its  accomj)lishmcnt,  used 
every  entreaty  to  un)llify  the  brutish  pra-lor,  even  at  the 
risk  of  her  own  life.  And  when  repulsed  one  day,  she 
repeated  her  exertions  on  the  next,  going  barefoot,  and 
throwing  herself  at  tiie  footstool  of  iiis  tribinial,  in  the  most 
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submissive  terms  beseecliing;  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  shed- 
ding of  so  much  blood.  He  disdained  to  show  her  the 
least  token  of  common  respect,  and  she  ran  the  risk  of 
being  torn  to  pieces  before  she  could  reach  her  own  home. 
Floras  wrote  to  Cestius  the  governor  of  Syria,  casting  all 
the  blame  of  these  horrible  cruelties  upon  the  Jews.* 

The  revolt  still  spreading  wider,  the  Jews  at  length  car- 
ried their  conquests  beyond  Jordan,  where  thej^  took  the 
fortress  of  C3'prus,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  put  all  the 
Romans  to  the  sword.  Cestius,  whom  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, and  who  had  hitherto  kept  himself  an  idle  spectator 
of  these  mutual  devastations,  began  to  think  it  high  time 
to  exert  himself  in  putting  a  stop  to  their  further  progress. 
He,  therefore,  marched  into  Judea  with  a  powerful  armj'^, 
burned  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  his  way,  massacred  all 
the  Jews  he  could  come  at,  and  then  encamped  before 
Gibeon  about  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The  Jews  at  Je- 
rusalem no  sooner  heard  of  his  approach,  than,  forsaking 
the  solemnities  of  their  religion,  and,  even  though  it  was 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  they  flew  to  arms,  and  proceeded  to 
meet  him  with  such  fur}^,  that,  had  not  the  cavalry  arrived 
at  the  moment  to  the  support  of  his  infantry,  he  had  sus- 
tained a  signal  defeat.  He  lost  five  hundred  men,  while 
the  Jews  lost  but  twenty-two.  Here  Cestius  tried  to  con- 
ciliate the  latter  by  sending  two  of  his  principal  oflicers  to 
offer  them  a  pardon  and  terms  of  peace.  Instead  of  listen- 
ing to  his  proposals  they  put  one  of  them  to  death,  and 
wounded  the  other,  who  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life ; 
an  action  so  base  and  treacherous,  that  it  was  condemned 
by  the  more  moderate  of  the  Jews  themselves.  Cestius 
enraged  at  this,  pursued  them  almost  to  Jerusalem,  and 
halting  at  a  village  called  Scopas,  about  a  mile  from  the 
city,  waited  three  days,  in  the  hope  that  their  terror  A\ould 
induce  them  to  relent;  but  finding  that  not  to  be  the  case, 
he  advanced  in  order  of  battle  on  the  30th  October  69, 

*  Joseph.  Wars  of  the  Jews,  b.  2.  ch.  14,  15. 
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and  put  tliom  into  sii»  li  ronsternatioii,  that  tlipv  ab:indoned 
all  the  outworks,  and  rotired  into  the  inner  cincture  near 
tlie  tenijile.  Cestius  set  fire  to  the  fortner,  and  began  to 
lay  siege  to  the  latter,  taking  up  liis  head-quarters  in  the 
royal  palace.* 

Had  tlie  governor  Aigorously  pushed  the  siege,  it  is 
probable  he  might  have  succeeded  at  this  time  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  sedition;  hut  that  sinful  nation  was  to  be 
reserved  for  nuuh  greater  evils.  Means  where  found  to 
corrupt  his  generals,  which  gave  new  life  to  the  insurgents. 
Tht'V  made  a  sortie  and  succeeded  in  repul'^ing  him,  |)ur- 
sued  him  t(»  his  camp  at  Giheon,  harrtssincr  his  rear,  whilst, 
having  seemed  the  passes,  they  attacked  his  army  in  (lank. 
HcMuned  in  on  all  sides,  the  moiuiiains  re-echoed  with  the 
hideous  cries  of  his  soldiers,  and  having  lost  four  thousand 
foot  and  tuf)  liuiidred  horse,  favoured  by  tin-  intervening 
niiiht,  they,  on  the  Sth  of  November,  happily  fcumd  a  pass 
through  the  narrow  streights  of  Belhoron  and  escaj)ed.f 

Intelligence  being  brought  to  Nero  of  the  ill  success  of 
Cestius,  and  that  the  Jews  were  making  the  most  vigorous 
preparations  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Romans,  he  gave 
orders  to  Vespasian,  who  had  greatly  signalized  himself, 
both  in  Germany  and  Hngiand,  to  march  speedily  into 
Judea  with  a  powerful  army.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
ensuing  year,  accompanied  by  his  son  Titus,  at  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  all  well  disciplined,  he  entered 
Galilee,  and  having  burnt  (iadara,  w  as  marching  to  besiege 
Jotaj>ata.  Josephus,  the  celebrated  Jewish  historian,  was 
at  that  time,  governor  of  the  province;  and  being  apprized 
of  the  intention  of  Vespasian,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
place,  which,  during  a  period  of  forty-seven  days,  he  de- 
fended with  great  bravery.  It  was  at  length  taken  by 
assault,  about  the  bepinniug  of  Jidy,  and  given  up  to  fire 
and  sword;  not  one  Jew  escaped  to  convey  the  dreadful 
tidings,  but   all  were   either    nmrdered   or  made  prisoners. 

*  Joseph.  Wars,  b.  2.  ch.  18.  f  I^id.  b.  2.  ch.  19. 
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Of  the  former,  the  number  was  computed  at  forty  thousand, 
and  of  the  latter  only  twelve  hundred,  among  whom  was 
Josephus  the  governor. *f 

*  Joseph.  Wars,  b.  3.  ch.  7. 

f  JosEPHvs,  whose  "History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews**  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  description  from  me,  was,  by  his  father,  of  the  race 
of  the  priests,  and  of  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  courses;  and  by  his 
mother,  he  was  descended  from  the  Asmonsean  family,  in  which  the 
royal  power  was  united  with  that  of  the  high-priesthood.  He  was  born 
at  Jerusalem,  in  the  first  year  of  Cains  Calig-ula.  At  sixteen  years  of 
age,  he  began  to  inquire  into  the  sentiments  of  the  ditferent  sects 
among  the  Jews, — the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  At  twenty- 
six,  he  went  to  Rome,  to  petition  the  Emperor  Nero  in  behalf  of  seve- 
ral priests  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  Felix  had  sent  bound  to  Rome. 
At  Puteoli  he  became  acquainted  with  Aliturus,  a  Jewish  comedian, 
who  had  ingratiated  himself  with  Nero.  Through  this  man  he  was 
introduced  to  Poppasa,  the  wife  of  Nero,  b^'  whose  interest  he  suc- 
ceedeu  in  obtaining  liberty  for  his  friends,  and  from  whom  he  also 
received  many  considerable  presents.  The  following  year  he  returned 
into  Judea,  when  he  saw  every  thing  tending  to  a  revolt  under  Gessius 
Florus.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  war,  he  commanded  in  Galilee. 
When  Vespasian,  who  was  general  of  the  Roman  army  under  the  reign 
of  Nero,  had  conquered  that  country,  Josephus  was  taken  at  Jotapata. 
He  and  forty  more  Jews  had  concealed  themselves  in  a  subterraneous 
cavern,  where  they  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  killing  each 
other  rather  than  surrender  themselves  to  the  Romans.  Josephus, 
having  been  governor  of  the  place,  and  therefore  entitled  to  priority 
in  point  of  rank,  it  was  at  first  proposed  by  the  rest  to  j'ield  it  to  him 
as  an  honour,  to  become  the  first  victim.  He,  however,  contrived  to 
divert  their  minds  from  this,  by  proposing  to  cast  lots  for  the  pre- 
cedency ;  and  after  thirty-nine  of  them  had  balloted  and  killed  one 
another,  he,  and  the  other  who  survived,  agreed  not  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  themselves,  nor  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  one  another's 
blood,  but  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  Romans.  Upon  this,  Josephus 
surrendered  himself  to  Nicanor,  who  conducted  him  to  Vespasian. 
When  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  latter,  Josephus  told  him  that 
he  had  something  to  communicate  to  him  which  would  probably  strike 
him  with  much  surprise,  and  perhaps  not  obtain  his  immediate  credit — 
it  was  that  he,  Vespasian,  should  become  emperor  of  Rome,  in  less 
than  three  years.  Aware  that  the  general  might  think  this  was  merely 
a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Josephus  to  save  his  life,  the  latter  told  him, 
that  he  did  not  ask  for  his  liberty, — he  was  content  to  be  kept  as  a 
close  prisoner  during  the  interval;  and  that,  should  his  prediction  not 
be  realized,  he  was  content  to  be  then  put  to  death.  Vespasian 
yielded  to  his  request,  although,  he,  at  first,  placed  no  credit  in  what 
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Whilst  Vespasiau  was  carryiiifz;  on  the  seipe  of  Jolapata, 
his  son  Titus  was  sent  ai;:iiiist  Jad'a  in  llie  iK'iu;hl)oin'h()0(l, 
wlucli  he  subdued  on  the  20tli  of  June.  On  takinij;  pos- 
session of  tlie  town,  the  inhabitants  made  a  desperate  re- 
sistance in  the  streets  durinp  the  spate  of  six  hours;  but 
being  at  hist  overpowered,  all  the  men  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  women  and  children  taken  |)risoners.  A 
week  after,  the  Samaritans,  who  had  assembled  upon  mount 
Gerizzim,  with  the  intention  of  defending  themsehes,  hav- 
ing been  closely  surroiuided  by  a  Roman  detachment, 
were  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  for  want  of  water. 
Many  of  them  died  with  thirst,  and  those  who  refused  to 
surrender  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  Joppa,  which  had 
been  laid  waste  by  Ccbtius,  being  again  reiieopled  I)y  a 
great  number  of  seditious  Jews,  who  infested  the  adjoining 
countries,  Vespasian  sent  troops  to  take  it,  which  they  soon 
achieved.  Above  four  thousand  of  them  endeavoured  to 
escape  the  massacre,  by  lleeing  to  their  ships.  A  sudden 
tempest  drove  them  back,  so  that  they  were  all  eitlser 
drowned  or  put  to  the  sword.  Tarichea  and  Tiberias 
were  next  taken — after  the  reduction  of  which,  all  the  otiier 
cities  of  Galilee,  submitted  to  the  Romans,  except  Gischaia, 
Ganiala,  and  mount  Tabor.* 

Gamala  was  situated  uj)oii  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  oppo- 
.site  to  Tarichea,  and  had  htood  the  seige  of  Agrippa  near 
seven  months;  but,  still  holding  out,  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  come  to  his  assistance.     But  of  all   the  places 

Joseplnis  had  said.  lie,  liowever,  kept  the  latter  with  liim,  as  a  pri- 
soner, while  lie  himself  rontiiiucd  in  those  parts;  but  when  he  heard 
that  he  had  been  elected  emperor  at  Home,  he  pave  him  his  liberty, 
and  raised  him  to  his  confidence  and  favour.  Joicphus  continned 
with  his  son  'I'ilus,  who  took  the  command  of  the  army  after  his  father 
Vespasian  was  gone  to  Home.  He  was  present  at  (lie  seipe  of  Jerii- 
Balem,  and  was  a  spectator  of  the  awful  desolations  of  the  city,  temple, 
and  country;  and  soon  after  wrote  his  History  of  the  Jewish  Wars, 
and  Jewish  Antiquities.  The  whole  were  finished  in  the  jOth  year  of 
his  ape,  in  the  \'Mt  of  Domitian,  and  Annw  C'hristi,  93. 
*  Joseph.  Wars,  b.  3.  ch.  7,  '),  IV. 
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which  they  had  yet  been  called  to  subdue,  none  put  the 
courage  and  strength  of  the  Romans  so  severely  to  the  test 
as  Gamala.  Having  at  length  succeeded  in  beating  down 
one  of  their  towers,  the  army  entered  in  at  the  breach,  and 
put  four  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword ;  while  a 
much  greater  number  perished  by  their  own  hands,  preci- 
pitating themselves  down  from  the  rocks  and  walls,  as  well 
as  by  other  violent  methods.  In  the  mean-time  Placidus, 
a  Roman  general,  by  a  dexterous  stratagem,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  mount  Tabor.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Gischala,  against  which  Vespasian 
sent  his  son  Titus,  seemed  disposed  to  make  a  voluntarv 
surrender  of  themselves,  to  which  Titus,  who  by  this  time 
was  satiated,  with  tlie  carnage  that  had  ensued  at  Gamala, 
earnestly  exhorted  them.  The  voice  of  the  more  peace- 
able citizens,  however,  was  overruled  by  that  of  a  factious 
and  vile  fellow,  named  John,  the  son  of  Levi,  who  succeeded 
in  getting  the  mob  at  his  beck,  and  overawed  the  whole 
city.  It  being  the  sabbath,  this  wretched  man  begged  of 
Titus  to  forbear  hostilities  till  the  morrow,  when  he  would 
accept  of  his  offer;  but,  succeeding  in  his  request,  he,  in 
the  mean-time,  fled  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  the  occasion 
of  much  mischief.  On  the  morrow  the  citizens  went  out 
and  surrendered  themselves,  informing  Titus  of  Jolui's 
flight,  supplicating  his  clemency  towards  the  imiocent,  and 
beseeching  him  that  he  would  only  punish  the  factious. 
Titus  readily  yielded  to  their  request,  and  dispatched  some 
of  his  horse  after  the  fugitives.  John  himself  reached  Je- 
rusalem, but  the  Romans  put  to  death  six  thousand  of  his 
followers  upon  the  road,  and  brought  back  three  thousand 
women  and  children  prisoners.  The  taking  and  garrison- 
ing of  this  place  completed  the  conquest  of  Galilee,  and 
Titus  on  this  rejoined  his  father  at  Ca?sarea,  where  they 
gave  their  troops  a  respite  before  they  proceeded  to  be- 
siege Jerusalem,  f 

*  Joseph.  Wars,  b.  4.  ch.  I.  f  Ibid.  b.  4.  oh.  2 
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Here  it  may  be  proper  to  digress  a  littlf,  and  compare 
with  the  precedinc  iiu'lanclioly  detail,  the  predictions  of 
Jesus  Christ  concerninjjf  this  devoted  people.  He  had  lieen 
foretelling^  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  when  his  disciples 
came  and  asked  him,  "  But  when  shall  these  thing's  be, 
and  what  sign  will  there  be  when  these  things  shall  come 
to  pass?  And  he  said,  let  no  man  deceive  you,  for  miuiy 
shall  come,  saying,  I  am  the  Christ;  and  the  time  draweth 
near — go  ye  not  after  them.  But  when  ye  shall  hear  of 
wars  and  commotions  be  not  terrified,  for  these  things  must 
first  come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  yet — for  nation  shall 
rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  agahist  kingdom;  and 
there  shall  be  great  earthquakes  in  divers  places,  and 
famines,  and  pestilences,  and  great  signs  shall  there  be 
from  heaven.  For  these  are  the  days  of  vengeance,  that 
all  things  that  are  written  may  be  fulfdled.  But  wo  unto 
tliem  that  are  with  child,  and  to  those  that  give  suck  in 
those  days.'^  for  there  shall  be  great  distress  in  the  land, 
and  wrath  upon  this  people,  and  they  shall  fall  by  the 
edge  of  the  swonl,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into 
all  nations;  and  .Jerusalem  shall  be  trodilen  down  of  the 
Gentiles  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfdled.  And 
there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in 
the  stars;  and  upon  the  ••arth  distress  of  nations,  with  per- 
plexity; the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring;  men's  hearts 
falling  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  al'ier  those  things 
which  are  coming  on  the  earth,  for  the  jxtwers  of  heaven 
shall  be  shaken."* 

It  may  be  useful  to  keep  these  things  in  view,  while  we 
now  j)roceed  to  mark  the  accomplishment  of  this  awful 
prophecy  in  the  prosecution  and  final  issue  of  this  dreadful 
aiege. 

Vespasian  discovered  no  haste  to  depart  from  Cflpsarea 
and  commence  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  but  prolonged  his 
stay,  insomuch  that  his  officers  began  to  be  amazed  at  his 

*  Luke  zxi.     iWatt.  xxiv.     Mark  xiii. 
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inactivity,  and  took  the  liberty  to  remind  him  that  he  was 
losing  the  most  lavourable  opportunity  of  making  himself 
master  of  that  city  and  of  all  Palestine.  But  that  prudent 
general  soon  made. them  sensible  that  his  continuing  thus 
idle  at  Csesarea  was  the  surest  means  of  effecting  the  con- 
quest of  which  they  were  speaking,  with  the  least  difficulty 
and  risk  of  his  troops.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
was  fully  apprized  of  the  shocking  state  of  tilings  within 
the  city,  which  at  this  time  was  given  up  to  such  intestine 
broils  and  massacres,  that  the  strength  of  the  Jews  was 
daily  exhausting  itself,  while  the  Romans  were  nourishing 
theirs.  In  fact  the  whole  nation  was  at  this  moment  divided 
into  two  opposite  parties;  one  of  which,  foreseeing  that  the 
war,  if  continued,  must  end  in  the  total  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try, were  for  putting  an  end  to  it  by  a  speedy  submission 
to  the  Romans ;  v/iiile  the  other  breathed  nothing  but  hos- 
tility, confusion,  and  cruelty;  and  opposed  all  peaceable 
measures  with  invincible  obstinacy.  This  latter  party  was 
by  far  the  most  numerous  and  powerful ;  besides  which,  it 
consisted  of  men  of  the  vilest  and  most  profligate  characters 
that  perhaps  the  pen  of  the  historian  ever  recorded.  They 
were  proud,  ambitious,  cruel,  rapacious,  and  addicted  to 
the  most  horrid  crimes.  If  we  may  credit  Josephus,  their 
own  historian,  they  acted  more  like  infernal  beings  than 
men.  John  of  Gischala,  formerly  mentioned,  was  then  at 
the  head  of  this  party  in  Jerusalem.  Upon  one  occasion 
they  put  to  death  twelve  thousand  persons  of  noble  extrac- 
tion and  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  butchering  them  in  the 
most  horrid  manner.  In  short,  their  rage  and  cruelty  had 
grown  to  such  a  height,  that  the  whole  nation  trembled  at 
their  very  name,  while  none  durst  be  seen  or  heard  to  weep 
for  the  murder  of  their  nearest  relatives,  nor  even  to  give 
them  burial.* 

Thus  every  thing  succeeded  to  the  wish  of  Vespasian. 
The  party  of  John  of  Gischala,  having  massacred  or  driven 


*  Joseph.  Wars,  b.  4.  ch.  6, 
Vol.  I.  y 
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away  their  opponents,  began  to  turn  llu'ir  murderous 
weapons  apainst  earli  otlior.  In  the  mean-time  the  Roman 
general,  havinc  parsed  liis  winter  at  Ciesarea,  marelieil  out 
in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  and  penetrated  Idumea, 
plundering  and  burning  every  place  through  which  he 
passed,  except  where  he  thougiit  it  necessary  to  leave  a 
garrison  to  keep  the  conntry  in  awe.* 

A  f^^w  months  previous  to  this  time  he  had  received  the 
news  of  Nero's  death,  and  of  Galba  being  appointed  his 
successor.  Titus,  his  son,  was  tlierefore  dispatched  to 
Rome  to  compliment  the  new  emperor,  and  to  know  his 
pleasure  about  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  Jews. 
Taking  his  journey  by  sea,  and  detained  by  adver>e  winds, 
he  had  reached  no  further  than  Achai,  when  the  news 
arrived  that  Galba  was  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  seven 
montiis,  and  Otho  proclaimed  in  his  stead.  The  latter,  in 
about  three  months,  shared  the  faite  of  his  predecessor,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Vitellius,  whose  short  reign  issued  in 
Vespasian  being  chosen  emperor.  Suetonius,  describing 
the  state  of  things  at  this  period,  compares  Rome  to  a  ship 
at  sea,  tossed  about  by  contrary  winds,  and  ready  at  every 
moment  to  sink.  And  such  was  its  (luctuating  state,  when 
the  election  of  Vespasian  happily  restored  tranquillity  to 
the  empire.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  the  news  that  hii» 
election  was  confirn)ed  at  Rome,  he  left  the  best  of  his 
troops  with  his  son,  ordering  him  to  go  and  besiege  Jeru- 
salem and  utterly  destroy  it,  while  himself  returned  to  the 
capital  of  his  empire. f 

Titus  lost  no  time  in  carrying  into  ellect  tin-  injunctioiisi 
of  his  father;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
near  the  time  of  the  feast  of  the  passover,  he  put  his  army 
in  motion;  and,  advancing  as  close  to  the  city  as  he  thought 
expedient,  went  personally,  attended  only  by  six  hundred 
horse,  to  reconnoitre  its  strength  and  aveimes.  It  was 
.strongly  situated    by  nature;    surrounded   by  three   stout 

*  Joseph.  Wars,  b.4.  ch.  9.  f  Ibid. 
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walls,  and  many  stately  and  strong  towers.  The  first  or 
old  wall,  which,  by  reason  of  its  vast  thickness,  was  looked 
upon  as  impregnable,  had  no  less  than  sixty  of  these  towers, 
lofty,  firm,  and  strong.  The  second  had  fourteen,  and  the 
third  eighty.  The  former,  besides  its  extraordinary  height 
and  thickness,  was  raised  on  a  high  and  steep  mountain, 
having  beneath  it  a  valley  of  prodigious  depth.  The  other 
two  were  high  and  strong  in  proportion.  The  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  was  nearly  four  English  miles.* 

Before  he  commenced  a  regular  siege,  Titus  dispatched 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  with  offers  of  peace  to  the 
inhabitants,  but  they  were  indignantly  rejected.  He  was 
sent  a  second  time  with  fresh  overtures,  but  with  no  better 
success.  Titus  noAv  resolved  to  begin  the  assault  in  good 
earnest.  In  fourteen  days  a  breach  was  made  in  the  first 
wall,  by  means  of  the  battering  rams  which  played  against 
it,  at  which  the  Romans  entered,  and  the  Jews  abandoning 
this  last  enclosure,  retired  behind  the  next.  Titus,  in  five 
days  more,  succeeded  in  destroying  a  tower  in  the  second 
enclosure,  which  gave  his  troops  admittance  into  that  also ; 
but  being  bent  on  saving  the  city,  he  vvould  not  suffer  any 
part  of  the  wall  or  streets  to  be  demolished,  which  left  the 
breach  and  lanes  so  narrow,  that  when  his  soldiers  were 
repulsed  by  the  besieged,  they  experienced  great  inconve- 
nience, and  many  of  them  were  killed.  The  oversight  was 
speedily  rectified,  and  the  attack  renewed  with  such  vigour, 
that  they  resumed  their  advantage  in  four  days  after  the 
first  repulse.f 

At  this  time  the  internal  state  of  the  city  was,  beyond 
description,  horrible.  For  besides  that  faction  prevailed 
against  faction,  and  the  streets  became  deluged  with  the 
blood  of  the  people,  famine  raged  in  a  terrible  manner 
among  them,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  pestilence ;  and 
as  these  two  dieadful  judgments  increased,  so  did  the  fury 
of  the  factions,  who  by  their  intestine  feuds,  had  destroyed 

*  Joseph.  Wars,  b.  4.  ch.  11,  and  b.  3.  ch.  2,  and  4.  f  Ibid.  ch.  7 — 9 
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such  quantitir>  of  pro\ision<;.  that  (hey  were  forced  to  prey 
upon  the  people  with  iiiihcanl  ofrniehy.  Thev  broke  into 
their  honscs,  and,  iftliey  found  any  store  of  provisions,  put 
them  to  death  for  not  apprising  them  of  it ;  and  if  nothing 
was  found  but  liare  walls,  which  was  crenerally  the  case, 
they  inflicted  torture  uptm  then),  un<k'r  the  pretext  that  they 
had  some  provisions  concealed.  "1  should  undertake  an 
impossible  task,"  says  Josephus,  "were  I  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  all  the  cruelties  of  these  impious  wretches;  let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  1  do  not  think  that  since  the  creation  of 
the  world,  any  city  ever  sulTered  surh  dreadful  calamities, 
or  aboundejl  with  men  so  fertile  in  every  sj)ecics  oJ" wicked- 
ness."* 

Titus  was  not  unapprised  of  their  miserable  condition, 
and  was  still  desirous  oi"  sparing  them.  He  granted  them 
four  days  for  retiection,  during  winch  he  caused  his  army 
to  be  mustered,  and  provisions  to  be  distril)uted  to  them  in 
the  siiiht  of  the  Jews,  who  flocked  upf)n  the  wnlls  to  see  it. 
He  then  sent  Josephus  to  expostulate  with  them,  which  he 
did,  exhortintr  them  not  to  run  them>;elves  into  inevitable 
ruin,  by  obstinately  j)er>istiMLr  to  defend  a  place  which  could 
hold  out  but  a  very  little  longer,  and  which  the  Romans  al- 
ready looked  upon  as  their  own.  Josephus  has  given  us  a 
copy  of  his  elaborate  and  pathetic  sj)eech  on  this  occasicm, 
which  he  tells  us  drew  a  flood  of  tears  from  his  eyes.  They 
requited  his  kindness  by  darting  their  arrows  at  him,  and 
rejected  the  merciful  overtures  of  Titus. f 

It  is  difllcult  for  us  in  the  present  day  to  form  any  ade- 
quate ronceptictn  of  the  extremity  of  wretchedness  to  «hich 
the  inhal)itants  of  this  de\()ted  city  were  reduced.  \\  bile 
the  poor  were  carried  out  at  the  gates,  to  lie  burie^l  at  the 
public  expense,  Titus  was  informed  by  a  deserter,  that  at 
one  of  the  gates  where  he  was  stationed,  there  were  carried 
out  one  htinclred  aiul  fifteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty,    betwerii    the   ff)urternth    of  April,   when  the  seige 

•  Joseph.  Wars.  b.  6  ch.  I'J.  and  b.  6.  cb.  1.  f  Ibid  b.G.ch.  1. 
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commenced,  and  the  first  of  July.  Another  told  him  that 
they  had  carried  out  at  all  the  gates  six  hundred  thousand, 
and  that  then,  being  unable  to  carry  them  all  out,  they  had 
filled  whole  houses  with  them,  and  shut  them  up. 

I  must  not  disgust  the  reader  by  reciting  in  this  place, 
the  miserable  resources  to  which  the  wretched  inhabitants 
were  now  reduced,  in  order  to  prolong  the  sad  remains  of 
life ;  but  one  circumstance  is  so  materially  connected  with 
the  narrative,  that  it  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  sup- 
pressed. It  was  in  this  sad  and  pinching  conjuncture  that 
an  unhappy  mother  was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  feed- 
ing upon  her  own  child  !  This  lady,  whose  name  was 
Miriam,  had  taken  refuge,  with  many  others,  in  this  devo- 
ted city,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  As  the  famine 
increased,  her  house  was  repeatedly  plundered  of  such  pro- 
visions as  she  had  been  able  to  procure.  She  had  vainly 
endeavoured  by  her  entreaties  to  prevail  upon  them,  or  by 
her  execrations  to  provoke  them,  to  put  an  end  to  her 
miserable  existence,  but  the  mercy  was  too  great  to  be 
granted  her.  Frantic  at  length  with  fury  and  despair,  she 
snatched  her  infant  from  her  bosom,  cut  its  throat,  and 
broiled  it ;  and  having  satiated  her  present  hunger,  con- 
cealed the  rest.  The  smell  of  it  soon  drew  the  voracious 
human  tigers  to  her  house  j  they  threatened  her  with  the 
raost  excruciating  tortures,  if  she  did  not  discover  her  pro- 
visions to  them.  Upon  which  she  set  before  them  the 
relics  of  her  mangled  infant,  bidding  them  eat  heartily  and 
not  be  squeamish,  since  she,  its  once  tender  mother,  had  made 
no  scruple  to  butcher,  dress,  and  feed  upon  it.  At  the 
sight  of  this  horrid  dish,  inhuman  as  they  were,  they  stood 
aghast,  petrified  with  horror,  and  departed  leaving  the 
astonished  mother  in  possession  of  her  dismal  fare.* 

When  the  report  of  this  spread  through  the  city,  the 
horror  and  consternation  were  as  universal  as  tliey  were  in- 
expressible.    They  now,  for  the  fii'st  time,  began  to  think 

*  Joseph.  Wars,  b.  6,  ch.  3. 
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themselves  forsaken  of  the  providence  of  God,  nnd  to  ex- 
port the  most  awful  eHocts  of  his  aniier.  \or  were  (licir 
fears  either  unreasonable  or  ill-fouufied,  for  no  sooner  had 
Titus  heard  of  this  inhuman  deed,  than  he  vowed  the  total 
extirpation  of  tlie  city  and  people.  "  Since,"  said  he, 
"  tiiey  have  so  often  refused  my  proflers  of  pardon,  and 
have  preferred  war  to  peace,  rebellion  to  obedience,  and 
famine  to  plenty,  1  aiii  determined  to  bury  that  cursed  me- 
tropolis under  its  ruins,  that  tiie  >un  may  never  more  dart 
his  beams  on  a  city,  where  the  mothers  feed  on  the  flesh  of 
their  children,  and  the  fathers,  no  less  truilty  than  themselves, 
choose  to  drive  them  to  such  extremities,  rather  than  lay 
down  their  arms."* 

This  dreadfid  event  happened  about  the  end  of  .Inly, 
by  which  time  the  Komans  had  ^ot  possession  of  the  for- 
tress or  castle  of  Antonia,  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  set 
fire  to  the  stately  c;alleries  that  joined  it  to  the  temple,  lest 
it  should  facilitate  a  passag^e  to  the  besiefrers  into  it.  On 
the  seventeenth  day  of  that  month,  the  daily  sacrifices,  for 
the  first  time,  ceased,  there  being  no  proper  person  remain- 
ing' to  oder  them  up.  On  the  2Sth  of  Jidy,  Titus  set  lire 
to  the  north  gallery  of  the  temple,  which  enclosed  the  outer 
court,  from  Ibrt  Antonia  to  the  valley  of  Cedron,  by  means 
of  which  he  got  an  easy  admittance  into  it,  and  forced  tiie 
besieged  into  that  of  the  priests.  Six  days  he  tried  to  bat- 
ter down  one  of  the  galleries  ;  yet  such  was  the  strength 
of  the  wall,  that  it  eluded  the  force  of  his  batternig  rams, 
as  well  as  the  art  of  sapping.  His  next  attempt  was  to  get 
possession  by  scaling,  but  his  men  were  so  vigorously  re- 
pulsed, and  with  such  loss,  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist. 
The  gates  were  then  set  on  fire,  which  being  plated  with 
silver,  burnt  all  that  night,  whilst  the  metal  dropp»'d  df)wn  in 
the  melting,  'i'he  llame  comuumicated  itself  to  the  porti- 
coes and  galleries,  which  the  besieged  beheld  without  offer- 
ing to  stop  it,  contenting  themselves  with  scnrling  out  vol- 

*  Joseph.  Wars,  b.  6.  ch.  3 
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leys  of  impotent  curses  against  the  Romans.  On  the  ninth 
of  August,  Titus  gave  orders  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and 
called  a  council  to  determine  whether  the  remainder  of  the 
temple  should  be  saved  or  not.  He  himself  was  for  the 
former — but  most  of  his  officers  for  *he  latter,  alleging 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  temple,  but  a  scene  of  war  and 
slaughter,  and  that  the  Jews  would  never  be  at  rest,  so 
long  as  any  part  of  it  was  standing.  But  when  they  found 
Titus  so  inflexibly  bent  on  preserving  so  noble  an  edifice, 
against  which  he  told  them  he  could  have  no  quarrel,  they 
all  came  over  to  his  mind.  The  next  day,  August  the 
1 0th,  was  therefore  determined  upon  for  a  general  as- 
sault.* 

In  the  mean-time,  something  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
having  turned  up  vvliich  exasperated  the  Roman  soldiers, 
or  as  Josephus  thinks,  pushed  by  the  hand  of  Providence, 
one  of  them,  of  his  own  accord,  took  up  a  blazing  fire- 
brand, and  getting  on  his  comrades'  shoulders,  threw  it  into 
one  of  the  apartments  that  surrounded  the  sanctuary, 
through  a  window,  and  instantly  set  the  whole  north  side  hi 
a  flame  up  to  the  third  story.  Titus,  who  was  gone  to  rest 
himself  awhile  in  his  pavilion,  was  awaked  at  the  noise,  and 
ran  immediately  to  give  orders  for  the  fire  to  be  extinguished. 
He  called,  entreated,  threatened,  and  even  caned  his  men, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  confusion  was  so  great,  and 
the  soldiers  so  obstinately  bent  upon  destroying  all  that  was 
left,  that  he  was  neither  heard  nor  regarded.  Those  that 
flocked  thither  from  the  camp,  instead  of  obeying  his  orders, 
were  busy,  either  in  killing  the  Jews  or  increasing  the 
flames.  Observing  that  all  his  endeavours  were  inefl'ectual, 
Titus  entered  into  the  sanctuary  and  most  holy  place,  the 
remaining  grandeur  and  riches  of  which,  even  yet,  surpass- 
ed all  th'it  had  been  told  him  of  it.f  Out  of  the  former 
he  saved  the  golden  candlestick,  the  table  of  the  shew-bread, 
tlie  altar  of  incense,  all  of  pure  gold,  and  the  book  of  the 

*  Joseph.  vVars,  b.  6.  ch.  4.  f  Ibid. 
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law  wrapped  up  in  a  rich  golden  tissue.  Upon  his  quitting 
that  sacred  place,  some  siddiers  set  fire  to  it,  oblicrintr  those 
who  had  staid  lithind  to  come  out  also — in  consequence  of 
which  they  all  began  to  plunder  it,  carrying  off  the  costly 
utensils,  robes,  gold  plating  ot"  the  gates,  Jk.c.,  insomuch 
that  there  was  not  one  of  them  wljo  did  not  enrich  iiimseli* 
by  it. 

A  horrid  massacre  succeeded  to  this,  in  which  many 
thousands  perished,  some  by  the  Hames,  others  falling  from 
the  battlements,  and  a  greater  number  still  by  the  enemy's 
sword,  which  spared  neither  age,  sex  nor  quality.  Among 
them  were  upwards  of  six  thousand  persons  who  had  been 
seduced  thither  by  a  false  prophet,  who  had  promised  them 
that  they  should  find  a  miraculous  deliverance  on  that  very 
day.  The  Romans  carried  their  fury  to  the  l)urning  of  all 
the  treasure-houses  of  the  place,  though  they  were  full  of 
the  richest  furniture,  vestments,  plate,  and  other  valuable 
articles,  there  laid  up  for  security  ;  nor  did  they  cease  the 
dreadful  work  of  devastation,  till  they  had  destroyed  all  ex- 
cept tw  o  of  the  temple  gates,  and  that  part  of  the  court  that 
was  destined  for  the  women.  The  city  was  now  abandoned 
to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  who  proceeded  forthwith  to  plun- 
der it,  setting  it  on  fire  in  every  direction,  and  murdering 
all  that  fell  into  their  hands — wliilst  the  factious  party 
among  the  Jews,  that  had  hitherto  escaped,  went  and  forti- 
fied themselves  in  the  royal  palace,  where  they  killed  eight 
tliousand  of  their  own  countrymen  that  had  there  taken 
refuge.* 

Pre[)arations  were  now  making  for  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  uj)|)er  city,  and  particidarly  on  the  royal  pahice,  and 
this  occupied  'I'itus  from  the  iOth  of  August  to  the  7th  of 
September,  during  which  time  great  numbers  came  and 
made  their  submission  to  him,  among  whom  were  forty 
thousand  citizens  of  the  inferior  classes,  including,  in  all 
probability,  the   Christian  church,  to  whom  he  gave  per- 

*  J(js»'i'h.  Wars.  b.  vii.  ch.    I. 
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mission  to  go  and  settle  where  they  would.     On  the  8th 
of  September  the  city  was  taken  and  entered  by  Titus. 

Justus  Lipsius,  has  been  at  the  prans  to  compute  the 
numbers  of  Jows  tliat  are  said  by  Josephus  to  have  perish- 
ed from  the  beginning  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  ;  and, 
for  the  reader's  satisfaction,  I  subjoin  them. 

JEWS    KILLED    IN,   AND   OUT   OF  JUDEA. 

At  Jerusalem,  by  order  of  Florus          .          .  3,030 

At  Csesarea,  bv  the  inhabitants              .          .  20,000 

At  Scythopolis  m  Syria       ....  30,000 

At  Ascalon,  by  the  inhabitants       .          .          .  2,500 

At  Ptolemais                2,000 

At  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  under  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander                  50,000 

At  Damascus               10,000 

At  the  taking  of  Joppa          ....  S,400 

In  the  mountain  of  Cabula            .          .          .  2,000 

In  a  battle  at  Ascalon           ....  10,000 

In  an  ambush               .....  8,000 

At  the  taking  of  Apheck               .         .         .  15,000 

Upon  mount  Gerizzim          ....  11,600 

Drowned  at  Joppa,  in  a  sudden  storm             .  4,200 

Killed  at  Terichea               ....  6,500 

at  Gamala                  ....  9,000 

in  their  flight  from  Gischala       .          .  2,000 

at  the  siege  of  Jotapata              .          .  30,000 

of  the  Gadarenes,  besides  many  drowned  13,000 

in  the  villages  of  Idumea           .          .  10,000 

at  Gerisum                 ....  1,000 

at  jMacheron              ....  1,700 

in  the  desert  of  Jardes                .          .  3,000 

Slew  themselves  at  3Iassala         .          .          .  960 
In  Cyrene,  by  the  governor  Catulus     .          .  3,000 
Perished   at  Jerusalem,  by  the  sword,  pesti- 
lence, famine,  and  during  the  siege  1,100,000 
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Acconline:  to  tliis  acoomit,  llie  wliolo  amounts  to 
1,357,49U,  l)t'si(lc's  a  vast  imiltitiulr  that  died  in  the  caves, 
woods,  wildenu'sses,  roninion  sewers,  in  banishment,  and 
various  other  ways,  of  whom  no  computation  could  be 
made.  To  which  must  also  be  added,  ten  thousand  slain 
at  Jotapata  more  than  our  author  has  mentioned;  for  Jose- 
phus  expressly  mentions  forty  thousaiul,  Ijut  he  only  thirty 
thousand.  To  these  if  wc  add  ninety  thousand  taken  pri- 
soners, apparently  doomed  to  a  caj)tivity  worse  than  death, 
and  eleven  thousand,  who  are  said  to  have  perished  either 
throueh  the  nejxlect  of  their  keepers  or  their  own  sidlen 
ilespair,  -he  amount  will  be  scarcely  less  than  a  milkiox 
AND  A  }iALF  !  The  reader  nuist  also  keep  in  view,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  these  were  strant^ers,  who  had  been 
invited  from  remote  parts  of  the  world,  to  come  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  assist  them  in  the  defence  of  their  religion  and 
liberties,  their  country,  city,  and  temple  ;  in  doinp  which, 
they  shared  in  the  conunon  ruin.  Thus  did  the  providence 
ol  (iod  order  it,  that  tliose  who,  by  their  opj)osition  to  the 
po.>j)el,  in  all  j)arts  of  their  dispersion,  had  participated  in 
the  guilt  of  crucifying  the  Jjord  Jesus  and  persecutmg  his 
apostles,  should  also  be  involved  in  their  punishment. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Titus,  though  a  heathen, 
was  fretjuently  obliged,  during  this  w  ar,  to  acknowledge  an 
overruling  providence,  not  only  in  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess with  which  he  had  been  favoured  against  them,  but 
also  in  the  invincible  obstinacy  through  which  they,  to  the 
last,  preferred  their  total  destruction  to  tliat  of  accepting 
his  repeated  overtures  of  mercy.  Again  and  again  did  he, 
in  the  most  solenm  manner,  appeal  tn  heavt-n,  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  these  wretched  people.*  In  al- 
most every  chapter,  we  find  Josephus  also  ascribing  these 
dreadfid  calamities,  and  the  fmal  ruin  of  his  nation,  city, 
and  temple,  to  an  overruling  power;  to  the  ollended  Deity, 
or  to  the  sins  of  the  people  :  but  no  where  more  pathetically. 

*  Joscpli.  Wars,  h.  v.  ch.  12. 
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than  in  that  chapter,  in  which  he  sums  up  a  number  of 
dreadful  warnings  sent  before  hand,  not  so  much  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience,  as  to  make  them  discern  the  ahnighty 
hand  that  was  now  pouring  out  the  awful  vials  of  his 
wrath  upon  tliem.* 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  completed  their  destructive 
work  of  fire  and  slaughter,  Titus  sent  them  to  demolish  the 
city,  with  all  its  noble  structures,  fortifications,  palaces, 
towers,  walls,  and  other  ornaments,  down  to  the  level  of  the 
ground ;  as  though  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  fulfil  the 
predictions  of  Christ  concerning  its  destruction,  as  contain- 
ed in  the  twent}  -fourth  chapter  of  INIatthew's  gospel.  He 
left  nothing  standing  but  a  piece  of  the  western  wall  and 
three  towers,  which  he  reserved  merely  as  a  monument  to 
future  ages  of  what  had  been  the  strength  of  the  city, 
and  the  skill  and  valour  of  its  conqueror.  His  orders  were 
executed  so  punctually,  that,  except  what  has  been  just 
mentioned,  nothing  remained  which  could  serve  as  an  in- 
dex that  that  ground  had  been  once  inhabited ;  insomuch 
that  when  Titus  himself,  some  time  afterwards,  passed 
through  it  on  his  way  from  Caesarea  to  Alexandria,  in  order 
to  embark  for  Rome,  he  wept  profusely  at  the  sight  of  a 
devastation  so  dreadful,  cursing  the  wretches  that  had  com- 
pelled him  to  be  the  author  of  it.f 

Such  was  the  dreadful  issue  of  this  war,  terminating  in 
the  utter  downfall  of  the  Jewish  state  and  nation,  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered  to  this  day ;  it  involved  in  it 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  tlie  discontinuance  of  the 
services  annexed  to  it.  The  desolation  of  the  country 
itself  went  on  increasing  ;  till,  from  being,  for  its  size,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  populous  countries  in  the  world,  it 
is  now  become  the  most  barren  and  desolate,  the  latest 
computation  of  the  numlier  of  its  inhabitants  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding  fifty  thousand. 

All  these  calamities  were,  no  doubt,  accomplished  by 
natural  causes;  and  were  therefore  such  as  might  have 
*  Joseph.  Wars,  b.  G.  ch.  5.  Aiid  b.  5.  ch.  13.     f  Ibid.  b.  6.  ch.  8,  9. 
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been  expected  from  a  tlioronprh  knowledp^e  o(  tlio  trnijX'r 
of  tlie  inhabitants,  their  relVactory  disposition  towards  the 
Romans,  their  fai-lions  amonjj:  thc'ui^vlv'.-s,  and  their  pre- 
sumptuous confidence  in  supernatural  assistance,  Joined 
to  a  knowledire  of  tlieir  weakness  wlien  contra.>ted  with 
the  ovciheariuj;  power  of  tiie  Romans.  But  who  besides 
the  Supreme  Being:  could  have  foreseen  all  these  circum- 
stances, or  have  known  that  the  operation  of  them  would 
lead  to  this  catastrophe,  >\hen  the  rebellion  mif^lit  have 
terminated  in  many  other  \\a\s,  in?t<a(l  ol'  the  total  ruin 
of  the  country  and  the  disjiersion  of  its  inhabuants?  The 
divine  foresight  is  conspicuous  therefore,  in  our  Saviour's 
clear  prediction  of  tliese  events,  with  all  their  leading  cir- 
cumstances, when  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  person 
entertained  the  least  ap|)rehcnsion  ol'  such  a  thin(f.  The 
Jews  indeed  now  ttll  us,  that  Jesus  Christ  found  all  that  he 
predicted  conrerninii"  the  di  ;>triu-tion  of  their  cit\  and  leinplc 
in  the  |)roplu'(ies  of  Daniel;  but  it  is  natural  to  ask  why 
did  not  their  own  Scribes,  tiie  professed  interpreters  of  the 
law  and  the  |)rophets,  and  why  did  not  also  the  leading 
men  of  iheir  own  nation,  discover  the  same  things  in  that 
book? 

Not  only  the  wisdom,  but  the  justice  of  God  is  also  con- 
spicuously displayed  in  tiiis  great  event.  A  particular 
Providence  had  ever  attended  that  peoj)le.  They  had  al- 
wavs  been  favoured  with  prosperity  uhiii^  ol)edient  to  God 
and  his  prophets;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  calamity  of  some 
kind  had  been  the  never  failing  consequence  of  their  dis- 
obedience. But  the  measiuT  of  their  ini(|uities  was  now 
tilled  up;  and  the  wrath  of  hea\t'n  came  ujjon  them  to  thr 
uttermost.  Never  bad  the  nation  in  general  shown  a  more 
perviTse  and  obstinate  disposition  towards  any  of  tlieir 
pro|)hets,  than  was  now  evin(  ed  towards  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  though  none  of  their  prophets  had  e\  er  been  sent 
to  them  with  such  evident  marks  of  a  di\ine  nfission. 
'JIuir  inveteracy  to  Christianity  contiinies  to  this  day,  and 
so  does  their  dispersion,   though  they  are   still   a  distinct 
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people,  and  never  mix,  so  as  to  be  confounded  with  any  of 
tlie  nations  among  whom  they  have  settled. 

But  I  quit  this  subject  with  a  reflection  or  two.  The 
reader  will  perceive,  that  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war,  as 
detailed  by  their  own  historian,  Josephus,  in  many  instances 
a  witness  of  the  facts  he  attests,  forms  a  commentary  upon 
the  prophecies  of  Christ.  Amongst  other  things,  he  has 
given  a  distinct  account  of  the  "  fearful  sights  and  great 
signs  from  heaven,"  which  preceded  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem;  and  Tacitus  has  confirmed  the  narration  of 
Josephus.*  If  Christ  had  not  expressly  foretold  these 
things,  some  might  have  suspected  that  Josephus  exagge- 
rated, and  that  Tacitus  was  misinformed ;  but  as  the  testi- 
monies of  these  historians  confirm  the  predictions  of  Christ, 
so  do  the  predictions  of  Christ  confirm  the  wonders  recorded 
by  these  historians. 

We  may  also  remark,  that  by  these  terrible  events,  an 
end  was  at  length  put  to  the  Mosaic  economy;  for,  with 
the  destruction  of  their  city  and  temple,  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  polity  and  church  state  were  also  subverted.  From 
that  time,  the  remnant  of  that  once  highly  favoured  nation 
have  been  dispersed  throughout  the  world;  despised  and 
hated  by  all;  subjected,  from  age  to  age,  to  a  perpetual 
succession  of  persecutions  and  miseries,  yet  under  all  these 
disadvantages,  upheld  by  divine  providence,  a  distinct 
people.  They  have  ever  since  remained  "without  a  king, 
without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice;  without  an  altar, 
without  an  ephod,  and  without  divine  manifestations;"  as 
monuments  every  where  of  the  truth  of  Christianity — 3et, 
with  this  promise,  that  "the  children  of  Israel  shall  return 
and  seek  the  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king;  and 
shall  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  da3's."f 

The  accession  of  Vespasian  to  the  imperial  dignity,  con- 
nected with  the  termination  of  the  Jewish  war,  by  the  arms 
of  his  son  Titus,  happily  restored  tranquilHty  and  peace  to 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  b.  5.  |  Hosea  iii.  4,  5. 
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the  «orld.  He  rcij;no(l  tin  years,  much  to  the  Imppiness 
of  his  subjects,  ;uiil  was  succeeded  iu  the  throne  by  lii^  son, 
who,  tlioui^h  ratlier  unptipular  at  the  coniuieuceuient  ol' liis 
reigii,  nevertheless,  conducted  luiii>ell'  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  acquire  the  greatest  reputation  of  any  of  the  Roman 
em])eror>.  During  all  this  period  the  churches  enjoyed  a 
State  of  outward  peace,  and  the  Go>pcl  was  every  where 
crowned  with  success.  To  the  inexpressible  grief  of  his 
subjects,  however,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  and  after  the 
short  reign  of  two  years,  two  months,  and  twenty  days, 
Titus  was  snatched  away,  ha\  ing,  as  was  suspected,  been 
poisoned  by  his  own  brother,  Dtunitian,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  the  year  81. 

DoMiTiAN,  in  his  temper  and  disposition,  inherited  all 
the  savage  cruelty  ol"  the  monster  iNero.  Vet  he  spared 
the  Christians  in  a  considerable  degree,  until  about  the 
year  95,  when  se\eral  were  put  to  death,  and  otiiers 
banished,  on  account  of  their  religion,  both  in  I^ome,  and 
throughout  all  the  provinces.  Among  those  put  to  death, 
was  his  own  cousin  and  colleague  in  the  consulship,  Fabius 
Clemens;  and,  among  the  banished,  the  wife  and  niece  of  the 
latter,  both  named  Flaviie  Domitillfc.  At  this  time,  the 
apostle  John  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Patmos,  from 
whence  he  w  rote  his  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia. 
He  is  said  to  have  survi\ed  the  persecution  of  Domitian, 
thouy^h  it  is  uncertain  bow  long;  and  to  have  died  at 
Ej)liesus  in  the  reign  of  \erva  or  Trajan,  at  which  city  he 
was  buried.  The  crime  alleged  against  the  Christians  at 
this  period,  and  which  drew  down  upon  them  the  cruel 
hand  of  perx'culion,  was  that'of  .7;//r/.v/«,  by  wjjich  is  to 
be  under>to(Ki,  iliat  liiey  refused  tu  throw  a  grain  of  in- 
cense on  the  altars  of  the  heathen  deities.  The  storm, 
however,  was  of  siiort  duration;  for  both  Euseljius  and 
lY'rtulIian  inform  u>,  that  Doiiiitian  r(  voUed  the  edict  ulii«  Ii 
he  had  issued  against  the  Christians,  and  recalled  from 
banishment  those  who  had  been  driven  away.  Having 
caused  the  earth  to  gruaii  under  his  cruelties  and  excesses, 
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he  was  at  length  assassinated,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  succeeded  in  the  empire  by 

Nerva,  a  prince  of  a  most  gentle  and  humane  disposi- 
tion, under  whom  the  Romans  lived  as  happy  as  during 
the  former  reign  they  had  been  miserable.  He  pardoned 
all  that  were  imprisoned  for  treason,  called  home  such  as 
had  been  banished,  restored  the  sequestered  estates,  pu- 
nished informers,  redressed  grievances  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  and  acted  with  universal  beneficence  towards  all 
descriptions  of  his  subjects.  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  he 
forbade  the  persecution  of  any  persons  either  for  Judaism, 
or  for  impiety;  by  which  is  to  be  understood  Christianity; 
for  so  the  Heathen  termed  the  latter  on  account  of  its 
being  hostile  to  their  worship;  and  because  Christians, 
having  neither  temples,  altars,  nor  sacrifices  were  generally 
considered  by  them  to  be  also  without  religion.  After  a 
short  but  brilliant  reign  of  sixteen  months  and  eight  days, 
Nerva  died,  A.  D.  98,  and  was  succeeded  by  Trajan,  whom 
he  had  previously  nominated  as  his  heir,  a  man  well  skilled 
in  martial  and  cabinet  affairs;  in  his  deportment  courteous, 
afiable,  humane  and  just;  and,  perhaps,  not  undeservedly 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  princes  with  which  Rome  had 
ever  been  favoured. 
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HISTORY  or  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  FROM  THE  CLOSE  OF 
THE  FIRST  CENTIRY  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY UNDER  CONSTANTINE,  A.  D.  315. 


SECTION  Z. 

The  state   of  the    Christian  profession  under   the   reign  of 
Trajan. 

A.  D.  98  to   117. 

There  is  more  truth  than  would  at  first  strike  the  mind 
of  a  superficial  observer,  in  Ur.  Jorlin's  remark,  that  Chris- 
tianity was,  at  the  hctjinninu:,  more  likely  to  prosper  under 
bad  than  under  good  emperors;  especially  if  the  latter  were 
tenacious  of  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Accord- 
ingly, from  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
a  period  of  about  thirty-seven  years,  the  Romans  paid  lit- 
tle regard  to  the  progress  of  the  gosjjcl.  They  were  ruled 
by  w«'ak  or  frantic  and  vicious  emperors  ;  the  magistrates 
and  senators,  and  every  worthy  man  of  any  note,  stood  in 
continual  fear  of  their  own  lives,  and  the  empire  was  a 
scene  of  confusion,  desolation,  and  misery.* 

Gibbon,  in  one  short  paragraph,  has  sketched  a  l(»lera- 
bly  correct  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Uoinan  government 
durinu"  the  limes  of  \\hi«-h  we  are  now  treating,  and  the 
reader  caimot  be  displeased  at  my  transplanting  it  into 
these  pages. 

*  Jurtio^s  Remarks,  vul.  i.  p.  M. 
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"  The  annals  of  the  emperors,"  says  he,  ''  exhibit  a 
strong  and  various  picture  of  human  nature,  which  we 
should  vainly  seek  among  the  mixed  and  doubtful  charac- 
ters of  modern  history.  In  the  conduct  of  those  monarchs, 
we  may  trace  the  utmost  lines  of  vice  and  virtue ;  the  most 
exalted  perfection,  and  the  meanest  degeneracy  of  our  own 
species.  The  golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  had 
been  preceded  by  an  age  of  iron.  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  enumerate  the  unworthy  successors  of  Augustus.  Their 
unparalleled  vices,  and  the  splendid  theatre  on  which  they 
were  acted,  have  saved  tiiem  from  oblivion.  The  dark, 
unrelenting  Tiberius,  the  furious  Cahgula,  the  feeble  Clau- 
dius, the  profligate  and  cruel  Nero,  the  beastly  Vitellius,* 
and  the  timid,  iniiuman  Domitian,  are  condemned  to  ever- 
lasting infamy.  During  fourscore  years  (excepting  only 
the  short  and  doubtful  respite  of  Vespasian's  reign)  Rome 
groaned  beneath  an  unremitting  tyranny,  which  extermi- 
nated the  ancient  families  of  the  Republic,  and  was  fatal 
to  almost  every  virtue  and  every  talent,  that  arose  in  that 
unhappy  period. "f 

We  have  already  traced  the  progress  of  Christianity 
through  our  author's  age  of  iron,  and  are  now  entering 
upon  what  he  terms  the  golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the 
Antonines. 

"If  a  man  were  called  to  fix,"  says  the  same  elegant 
liistorian,  "the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  during 
which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most  happy 
and  prosperous,  he  would,  without  hesitation,  name  that 
v«hich  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the  accession 
of  Commodus.  The  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
governed  by  absolute  power,  under  the  guidance  of  virtue 
and  wisdom.  The  armies  were  restrained  by  the  firm  but 
gentle  hand  of  four  successive  emperors,  whose  characters 

*  Vitellius  consumed  in  mere  eating^,  at  least  six  millions  of  our 
money  in  about  seven  mouths.  It  is  not  easy  to  express  his  vices  with 
.'lignity  or  even  decency.     Tacitus  fairly  calls  him  "  a  hog." 

t  Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Koman  Empire,  vol.  i.  ch.  3. 
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'11(1  auiliorltv  comiiianilod  involuntary  respect.  The  forms 
ftt  the  ci\il  administration  were  carefully  preserved  by 
\erva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antoiiines,  who  delighted 
in  the  image  of  liberty,  and  were  pleased  \\ith  considering 
'lienisclvcs  as  the  accountable  ministers  of  the  laws."* 
Such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  many  would  imagine  could 
be  little  inferior  to  a  millenivm,  as  it  respected  Christians — 
but  how  lar  the  opinion  would  be  consonant  to  truth,  will 
appear  in  the  sequel. 

Trajan  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  in  the  year 
OS,  and  soon  afterwards  conferred  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Bithynia  upon  his  friend  the  ingenious  and 
celebrated  Pliny.  The  character  of  the  latter  is  one  of 
die  most  amiable  in  all  pagan  antirjuity.  In  the  exercise 
of  his  office  as  proconsul,  the  Christians,  against  whom 
the  severe  edicts  which  had  been  issued  by  preceding 
emperors  seem  to  be  still  in  force,  were  brought  before 
his  tribunal.  Having  never  had  occasion  to  be  present  at 
any  such  examinations  before,  the  multitude  of  the  crimi- 
nals, and  the  severity  of  the  laws  agains^t  them,  apj)ear  to 
have  greatly  struck  hiin,  and  caused  him  to  hesitate  how 
far  it  was  jjroper  to  carry  them  into  execution,  without 
first  consulting  the  emperor  upon  the  sidnject.  The  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Trajan  ujion  this  occasion,  as  well  a.* 
the  answer  of  the  latter,  are  happily  preserved,  and  are 
among  the  most  valnal.'lf  mnniimenls  of  aiUii|uily,  on  ac- 
count of  tin:  light  which  tiny  throw  uj)(m  the  state  of  the 
Christian  profession  at  this  splendid  epoch.  The  letter  of 
IMinv  sffins  to  have  been  wriil<Mi  in  tli<'  yvnr  100  or  107, 
and  is  as  follows. 

"C.  Pi^iNY,  to  the  Emi'Kror  Tim.ivn,  wishes  health. 
SiHK  !  It  is  cu=ti)mary  with  me  to  considt  you  upon  ever} 
doubtful  occasion ;  for  w  here  my  ow  n  judgment  hesitates, 
who  is  more  competent  to  direct  me  than  yourself,  or  to 
instruct  me  where  uninformed  .''  I  never  had  occasion  to 
be  present  at  nny  examination  of  the  Chri'^tians  before   \ 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  ch.  J. 
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came  into  lliis  province ;  I  am  therefore  ignorant  to  what 
extent  it  is  usual  to  inflict  punislwnent  or  urge  prosecution. 
I  have  also  hesitated  whether  there  should  not  be  some  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  young  and  the  old,  the  tender 
and  the  robust ;  whether  pardon  should  not  be  ofiered  to 
penitence,  or  whether  the  guilt  of  an  avowed  profession  of 
Christianity  can  be  expiated  by  the  most  unequivocal  re- 
traction— whether  the  profession  itself  is  to  be  regarded  a- 
a  crime,  however  innocent  in  other  respects  the  professoi* 
may  be  ;  or  whether  the  crimes  attached  to  name,  must  bo 
proved  before  they  are  made  liable  to  punishment. 

In  the  mean-time,  the  method  I  have  hitiierto  observed 
with  the  Christians,  who  have  been  accused  as  such,  has 
heen  as  follows.  I  interrogated  them — Are  you  Christians  l 
If  they  avowed  it,  I  put  the  same  question  a  second,  and  a 
third  time,  threatening  them  with  the  punishment  decreed 
by  the  law  ;  if  they  still  persisted,  /  ordered  them  to  he  im- 
mediately executed ;  for  of  this  I  had  no  doubt,  whatever 
was  the  nature  of  their  religion,  that  such  perverseness  and 
inflexible  obstinacy  certainly  deserved  punishment.  Some 
that  were  afflicted  with  this  madness,  on  account  of  their 
privilege  as  Roman  citizens,  I  reserved  to  be  sent  to  Rome, 
to  be  referred  to  your  tribunal. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  accusations  multiplying, 
a  diversity  of  cases  occurred.  A  schedule  of  names  was 
sent  me  by  an  unknown  accuser,  but  when  I  cited  the  per- 
sons before  me,  many  denied  the  fact  that  they  were  or 
ever  had  been  Christians  ;  and  they  repeated  after  me  an 
invocation  of  the  gods,  and  of  your  image,  which  for  this 
purpose  I  had  ordered  to  be  brought  with  the  statues  of 
the  other  deities.  They  performed  sacred  rites  with  wine 
and  frankincense,  and  execrated  Christ,  none  of  which 
tilings,  I  am  assured,  a  real  Christian  can  ever  be  com- 
pelled to  do.  These,  therefore,  I  thought  proper  to  dis- 
charge. Others,  named  by  an  informer,  at  first  acknow- 
ledged themselves  Christians,  and  then  denied  it,  declaring 
tliat  though  they  had  been  Christians,  they  had  renounced 
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their  profession,  some  Uncc  years  apo,  otiiers  still  longer, 
and  sonic  even  twenty  years  ap:o.  All  these  worshipped 
}()ur  iniatre  and  liie  statnes  of  the  pods,  and  at  th«>  same 
time  execrated  Christ. 

And  this  was  the  account  which  ihry  pr.ve  mr  of  tlie 
natnre  of  the  religion  they  once  had  jirofessed,  whether  it 
deserves  the  name  of  crime  or  error;  namely,  that  they 
were  accustomed  on  a  stated  day  to  assemble  before  sun- 
rise, and  to  join  together  in  singing  hynnis  to  Christ  as  to 
a  deity ;  binding  themselves  as  with  a  solemn  oath  not  to 
commit  any  kind  of  wickedness;  to  be  guilty  neither  of 
theft,  robbery,  nor  adultery;  never  to  break  a  promise,  or 
to  keep  back  a  deposit  when  called  npon.  Their  worship 
being  concluded,  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  meet 
together  again  for  a  repast,  j)roiniscuous  indeed,  and  with- 
out any  distinction  of  rank  or  sex,  but  perfectly  harmless; 
and  even  from  this  the}"  desisted,  since  tlie  publication  of 
my  edict,  in  which,  agreeablv  to  your  orders,  I  forbade 
any  societies  of  that  sort. 

For  further  information,  I  thought  it  necessary',  in  order 
to  come  at  the  truth,  to  put  to  the  torture,  two  females  who 
were  called  deaconesses.  But  1  could  extort  from  them 
nothing  except  the  acknowledgment  of  an  excessive  and 
depraved  sujierstition;  and,  therefore,  desisting  from  fiu'ther 
investigation,  I  determined  to  consult  you,  for  the  number 
of  culprits  is  so  great  as  to  call  for  the  most  serious  delibe- 
ration. Informations  are  pouring  in  against  nndlitiulcs  of 
every  age,  of  all  orders,  and  of  botij  sexes;  and  nu)re  will 
be  impeached;  for  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  hath 
spread  not  only  through  cities,  bin  \illages  also,  and  even 
reached  the  farm  houses.  1  am  of  opinion,  nevertheless, 
that  it  may  be  checked,  and  the  success  of  my  endeavours 
liitherto  forbids  despondency;  for  the  tt'mples,  once  almost 
<l«solale,  begin  to  be  again  frequented — the  sacred  solemni- 
ties which  had  for  some  time  been  intermitted,  are  now 
attended  afresh;  and  tiic  sacrificial  victims,  which  once 
could  scarcely  fmd  a  purclniser,  now  obtain  a  brisk  yAv. 
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Whence  I  infer,  that  many  might  be   reclaimed,  were  tlie 
hope  of  pardon,  on  their  repentance,  absolutely  confirmed." 

Trajan  to  Plixy. 
"  My  dear  Plin}-, 

You  have  done  perfectly  right,  in  managing  as 
you  have,  the  matters  which  relate  to  the  impeachment  of 
the  Christians.  No  one  general  rule  can  be  laid  douii 
which  will  apply  to  all  cases.  These  people  are  not  to  be 
hunted  up  by  informers ;  but  if  accused  and  convicted,  let 
diem  be  executed;  yet  with  this  restriction,  that  if  any 
renounce  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  give  proof  of 
it  by  ofiering  supplications  to  our  gods,  however  suspicious 
their  past  conduct  may  have  been,  they  shall  be  pardoned 
on  their  repentance.  But  anonymous  accusations  should 
never  be  attended  to,  since  it  would  be  establishing  a  pre- 
cedent of  the  worst  kind,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  maxims  of  my  government." 

It  is  an  obvious  reflection  from  these  letters,  that  at  this 
early  period,  Christianity  had  made  an  extraordinary  pro- 
gress in  the  empire;  for  Pliny  acknowledges  that  the 
pagan  temples  had  become  "  almost  desolate."  Nor  should 
we  overlook  the  remarkable  display  which  they  aflbrd  us 
of  the  state  of  the  Christian  profession,  and  the  dreadful 
persecutions  to  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  then  ex- 
posed. It  is  evident  from  them,  that  by  the  existing  laws, 
it  was  a  capital  ofl'ence,  punishable  with  death,  for  any  one 
to  avow  himself  a  Christian.  Nor  did  the  humane  Trajan 
and  the  philosophic  Pliny  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  law,  or  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  executing  it, 
in  the  fullest  extent.  Pliny  confesses  that  he  had  com- 
manded such  capital  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  many, 
chargeable  with  no  crime  but  their  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  Trajan  not  only  confirms  the  equity  of  the 
sentence,  but  enjoins  the  continuance  of  such  executions, 
without  any  exceptions,  imless  it  be  of  those  who  apostatized 
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from  llicir  profession,  (louiccl  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
did  lioniac:c  to  the  i(h)ls  of  paganism. 

Tliese  lellors  also  give  us  a  pleasing  view  of  the  holy 
and  exemplary  lives  of  the  first  Christians.  I'm-  ii  appears 
by  the  confession  of  apostates  themselves,  that  no  man 
coidd  continue  a  member  of  their  eonununion  whose  de- 
portment in  the  world  did  not  correspond  ^^ith  his  holy 
profession.  Even  delicate  women  are  pul  t<j  the  torture, 
to  tr>'  if  their  weakness  would  not  betray  them  into  accu- 
sations of  their  brethren;  but  not  a  word  nor  a  charge  can 
be  extorted  from  them,  capable  of  bearinc;  the  semblance 
of  deceit  or  crime.  To  meet  for  prayer,  praise,  and 
mutual  instruction;  to  worship  Christ  tlieir  Cod;  to  exhort 
one  another  to  abstain  from  ever\' evil  word  and  work;  to 
unite  in  commemorating  the  death  of  their  Lord,  by  par- 
taking of  the  symbols  of  his  broken  body  and  shed  blood 
in  the  ordinance  of  the  supper — these  things  constitute 
what  Pliny  calK  the  "depraved  superstition,"  the  "execra- 
ble crimes,"  which  could  only  be  expiated  by  the  blood  ot' 
the  Christians! 

We  should  not  overlook  the  proof  ^^hi(il  these  letters 
alVord,  of  the  peaceableness  of  tlie  Christians  of  those 
davs,  and  of  their  readine.'«s  to  submit  even  to  the  most 
unjust  rer|uisilions,  rather  than  disturij  the  peace  of  society. 
According  to  l*liny's  o\\n  representation,  their  numbers 
were  so  immense,  that,  had  they  considered  it  lawful,  they 
might  have  defended  theniNeKes  by  the  powt  r  of  the  sword. 
Persons  of  all  ranks,  of  every  age,  an<l  of  each  sex,  had 
been  converted  to  ('hri^lianity ;  the  body  was  so  vast  as  to 
leave  the  pagan  temples  a  depart,  and  their  priests  solitar\ . 
Scarce  a  victim  was  brought  to  the  altar,  or  a  sacred  so- 
lemnity ob>erved,  through  the  paucity  of  the  worshippers. 
The  dcl'ection  from  paganism  nnist  have  been  conspicuous 
which  could  pr(»duce  such  striking  effects.  But  the  Chris- 
tians neither  ahuied  their  power  to  resist  government,  nor 
acted  indecently  in  their  wor-hip.  They  knew  the  edicts 
that  were  in  force  against  them,  and  to  avoid  giving  offence. 
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they  assembled  before  break  of  day,  for  the  worship  of  their 
God  and  Saviour.  And  when  Pliny  issued  his  edict  to 
that  efiect,  they,  for  a  while  yielded  to  the  storm,  and 
desisted  from  the  observance  of  their  Agapae  or  feasts  of 
rharit3\  This  view  of  things  abundantly  justifies  the  en- 
comium of  Hegesippus,  one  of  the  earliest  Christian 
writers,  "  that  the  church  continued  until  these  times,  as 
a  virgin,  pure  and  uncorrupted." 

Considering  the  character  which  both  the  emperor  and 
the  proconsul  sustained,  for  mildness  of  disposition  and 
gentleness  of  manners,  it  has  occasioned  no  small  perplexity 
to  many,  and  even  to  some  of  our  philosophic  historians, 
how  to  account  for  the  circumstance,  that  such  men  should 
be  found  in  the  list  of  persecutors,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
admit  the  unoffending  deportment  of  the  Christians.  Dr. 
Warburton  has  given  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
difficulty ;  and,  though  the  passage  be  rather  long,  I  shall 
transcribe  the  substance  of  it  ui  this  place. 

"The  pagan  Avorld  having  early  imbibed  this  inveterate 
prejudice  concerning  intercommunity  of  worship,  men  were 
but  too  much  accustomed  to  new  revelations,  when  the 
.]ev^ish  appeared,  not  to  acknowledge  its  superior  preten- 
sions. Accordingly  we  find,  by  the  history  of  this  people, 
that  it  was  esteemed  by  its  neighbours  a  true  one ;  and 
therefore  they  proceeded  to  join  it  occasionally  with  their 
own;  as  those  did  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  into  the 
cities  of  Israel  in  place  of  the  ten  tribes.  Whereby  it  hap- 
pened, so  great  was  the  influence  of  this  principle,  that,  in 
the  same  time  and  country,  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  added 
the  pagan  idolatries  to  their  religion,  while  the  pagans  of 
Samaria  added  the  Jewish  religion  to  their  idolatries. 

"  But  when  these  people  of  God,  in  consequence  of 
having  their  dogmatic  theology  more  carefully  inculcated 
upon  them,  after  their  return  from  the  captivity,  became  rigid, 
in  pretending  not  only  that  their  religion  was  true,  but 
the  only  true  one;  then  it  was  that  they  began  to  be  treated 
by  their  neighbours,  and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  and 
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Komaiis  witli  ilw  utmost  liatrtil  uiul  coiitonipt,  for  tliis  their 
iiilnimanity  antl  unsoriablr  tPinpcr.  To  this  cause  alone 
we  are  to  ascribe  all  that  spleen  and  rancour  which  appear 
in  the  histories  of  these  later  nations  concernini?  ihein. 
Celsis  fairly  reveals  what  lay  at  bottom,  and  speaks  out 
for  them  all.  'If  the  Jews,  on  these  accounts,'  says  he, 
'  adhere  to  their  own  law,  it  is  not  for  that  they  are  to 
blame;  I  rather  blame  those  who  forsake  their  own  country 
religion  to  embrace  the  Jewish.  But  if  these  people  give 
themselves  airs  of  sublimer  wisdom  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  on  that  score  refuse  all  conmiunion  with  it,  as 
not  equally  pure — I  must  tell  them,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
belie^■ed  that  they  are  more  dear  or  agreeable  to  God  than 
other  nations.' — Hence  among  the  pagans,  the  Jews 
came  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  people,  by  th<' 
name  of  a  race  of  men  odimis  to  the  gods,  and  with  good 
reason.  This  was  the  rccc])tion  tlic  Jew  s  met  witli  in  the 
world. 

"When  Christianity  arose,  though  on  the  I'oundation  of 
Judaism,  it  was  at  fir>t  received  with  great  complacenc>' 
by  the  pagan  world.  The  gospel  was  favourably  heard, 
and  the  superior  evidence  with  which  it  was  enforced,  in- 
clined men,  long  habituated  to  pretended  revelations,  to 
receive  it  into  the  number  of  those  already  established.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  one  Roman  emperor  intro<lucing  it  among 
his  closet  religions;  and  another  j)roposing  to  the  senate  to 
give  it  a  more  public  entertainment.  Uut  when  it  was 
found  to  carry  its  pretensions  higher,  and  like  the  Jewish, 
to  cliiim  the  title  of  the.  only  true  one,  then  it  was  that  ii 
began  to  incur  the  same  hatred  and  contempt  with  tlic 
Jewish.  But  when  it  went  still  further,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  all  men  forsaking  their  own  national  religions, 
and  embracing  the  gospel,  this  so  shocked  the  pagans,  that 
it  soon  brought  upon  itself  the  bloody  storm  which  fol- 
lowed. Thus  you  have  the  true  orit^in  of  persecution  for 
religion;  a  persecution  not  coinmitled,  but  undergone  by 
the  Christian  church. 
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"  Hence  we  see  how  it  happened,  that  such  good  em- 
perors as  Trajan  and  JNIark  Antonine  came  to  be  found  in 
the  first  rank  of  persecutors;  a  dlthcuky  that  hath  very 
much  embarrassed  the  inquirers  into  ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
ty, and  given  a  handle  to  the  Deists,  who  impoison  every 
thing,  of  pretending  to  suspect,  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing very  much  amiss  in  primitive  Christianity,  while 
such  wise  magistrates  could  become  its  persecutoi's.  But 
the  reason  is  now  manifest.  The  Christian  pretensions 
overthrew  a  fundamental  principle  of  paganism,  vhich 
they  thought  founded  in  nature,  namely,  the  friendly  in- 
tercommunity of  worship.  And  thus  the  famous  passage 
of  Plin}-  the  j-ounger  becomes  intelligible.  "  For  I  did 
not  in  the  least  hesitate,  but  that  whatever  should  appear 
on  confession  to  be  their  faith,  yet  that  their  frowaidness 
and  inflexible  obstinacy  would  certainly  deserve  punish- 
ment." What  was  the  "inflexible  obstinacy.'"'  It  could 
not  be  in  professing  a  new  religion ;  that  was  a  thing  com- 
mon enough.  It  was  the  refusing  all  communion  with 
paganism, — refusing  to  throw  a  grain  of  incense  on  their 
altars.  For  we  must  not  think,  as  is  commonly  imagined, 
that  this  was  at  first  enforced  by  the  magistrate  to  make 
them  renounce  their  religion;  but  onlj^  to  give  a  test  of  its 
hospitality  and  sociableness  of  temper.  It  was  indeed,  and 
rightly  too,  understood  by  the  Christians  to  be  a  renouncing 
of  their  religion,  and  so  accordingly  abstained  from.  The 
misfortune  was,  that  the  pagans  did  not  consider  the  inflexi- 
bility as  a  mere  error,  but  as  an  immoralit}'  likewise.  This 
unsociable,  uncommunicable  temper,  in  matters  of  religious 
worship,  was  esteemed  by  the  best  of  them  as  a  hatred  and 
aversion  to  mankind.  Thus  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  burn- 
ing of  Rome,  calls  the  Christians  "persons  convicted  of 
hatred  to  all  mankind,"  But  how.^  The  confession  of 
the  pagans  themselves,  concerning  the  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian morals,  shows  this  could  be  no  other  than  a  being 
*' convicted"  of  rejecting  all  intercommunity  of  worship; 
which,  so  great  was  their  prejudice,  they  thought  could 
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[iror(>0(l  iVoin  uotliiiiG:  but  liatrcl  towards  mankind.  Uni- 
\ersal  pn-jiulirt'  had  made  men  repaid  a  refiisal  of  this  in- 
tcrcommunitv  as  tlie  most  brutal  ot'  all  disso(  iability.  And 
the  emperor  Jri, IAN,  who  understood  this  matter  the  best  of 
any,  fairly  owns,  that  the  Jews  and  Christians  brought  the 
execration  of  the  world  upon  them,  by  their  aversion  to  the 
g:ods  of  paganism,  and  their  refusal  of  all  communication 
with  them."*     But  to  proceed. 

From  what  took  place  in  the  province  of  Bitlnnia,  un- 
der the  government  of  the  mild  and  amiable  Pliny,  a  tole- 
rably correct  Judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  state  of  Chris- 
tianity during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  in  e\ery  other  part  of 
the  empire. 

While  Pliny  was  thus  conducting  matters  in  Pilhynia,  the 
province  of  Syria  was  under  the  go\ernment  of  Tiberianus. 
There  is  still  extant  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Trajan,  in 
which  he  says,  "  J  am  quite  wearied  \\ith  punishing  and  de- 
stroying tiie  (lalila'ans,  or  tlK>se  ol  the  sect  called  Christians, 
according  to  your  orders.  Yet  they  never  cease  to  profess  vo- 
luntarily, what  the\  are,  and  to  oiler  themselves  to  death. 
^VIl(•^efore  1  have  laboured  by  exhortations  and  tlm'ats,  to 
discourage  them  from  daring  to  confess  to  nn-,  that  tliey 
are  of  that  sect.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  persecution,  they  con- 
liiuie  still  to  do  it.  Be  pleased  therefore  to  inform  me, 
u  hat  your  highness  thinks  proper  to  be  done  with  them."f 

The  stated  returns  of  the  j)ublic  games  and  festivals  were 
generally  attended  by  calamitous  events  to  the  Christians. 
"  On  those  occasions,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  empire  were  collected  in  the  great  circus  of  the  theatre, 
where  every  circumstance  of  the  place,  as  well  as  of  the  ce- 
remony, contributed  to  kindle  their  devotion  and  to  extin- 
gtiish  their  huiiiauity.  Whilst  the  numerous  spectators, 
crowned  with  Lrarlands,  perfumed  with  incense,  purified 
with   the   itidiiil  of  Nictims,  and  surrounded  with  the  altars 


*   Divine  Fifc::'ti«n  of  iMd^os,  ▼»!.  ii.  b.  ii.  4  (>,  Ac. 

f  Quoted  iu  Dr.  .Middk-ton's  Free  Inquiry,  p.  '2U1.  4to  cd 
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and  statues  of  their  tutelar  deities,  resigned  themselves  to 
the  enjoyment  ol"  pleasure,  which  they  considered  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  tiieir  religious  worship  ;  they  recollected, 
that  the  Christians  alone  abhorred  the  gods  of  nrmkind, 
and  by  their  absence  and  melancholy  on  those  solemn  festi- 
vals, seemed  to  insult  or  to  lament  the  public  felicity.  If 
the  empire  had  been  afflicted  by  any  recent  calamit}-,  by  a 
plague,  a  famine,  or  an  unsuccessful  war  ;  if  the  Tiber  had, 
or  if  the  Nile  had  not,  risen  beyond  its  banks  ;  if  the  earth 
had  shaken,  or  if  the  temperate  order  of  the  seasons  had 
been  interrupted,  the  superstitious  pagans  were  convinced 
that  the  crimes  and  the  impiet}'^  of  the  Christians,  who  were 
spared  by  the  excessive  lenity  of  the  government,  had  at 
length  provoked  the  divine  justice.*  It  w  as  not  among  a 
licentious  and  exasperated  populace,  that  the  forms  of  legal 
proceedings  could  be  observed ;  it  w  as  not  in  an  ampliithe- 
atre,  stained  with  the  blood  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators, 
that  the  voice  of  compassion  could  be  heard.  The  impa- 
tient clamours  of  the  multitude  denounced  the  Christians  as 
the  enemies  of  gods  and  men,  doomed  them  to  the  severest 
tortures,  and  venturing  to  accuse  by  name  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  new  sectaries,  required,  with  ir- 
resistible vehemence,  that  they  should  be  instantly  appre- 
hended and  cast  to  the  Uons."f 


*  Inveterate  as  were  the  prejudices  of  this  classical  histcrian  against 
the  Christians,  it  seems  he  could  condescend  occasionall)'  to  borrow  a 
striking-  thought  or  a  brilliant  sentence  from  tlieir  writings.  The  reader 
may  compare  the  above  quotation  with  the  fuUowiug  extract  from  Ter- 
tuUian's  Apology. 

"If  the  city  be  besieged,  if  any  thing  happen  ill  in  the  fields,  in  the 
garrisons,  in  the  lands,  immediately  they  (the  Pagans)  cry  out,  '■•''Tis 
because  of  the  Christians.''''  Our  enemies  thirst  after  the  blood  of 
the  innocent,  cloaking  their  hatred  with  this  silly  pretence,  "•  That  the 
Christians  are  the  cause  of  all  public  calamities.''^  If  the  Tiber  flows 
up  to  the  walls — if  the  river  Nile  do  not  overflow  the  fields — if  the 
heavens  alter  their  course — if  there  be  an  eartfiquake,  a  famine,  a 
plague,  immediately  the  cry  is  '•'•Away  with  the  Christians  to  the  lions.^ 
Apol.  cap.  1.     Operum,  p.  17. 

f  Gibbon's  Decline,  vol.  2.  ch,  16. 
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About  tin-  tliiH-  iliat  Plliiv  \\  rote  his  celebrated  letter, 
Trujaii,  >\lio  was  then  enlerint:-  upon  the  Parthian  war,  ar- 
rived at  Antioeh  in  Syria.  Imiatius  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  pastors  ol*  the  chnrch  there  ;  a  man  of  exemplary 
piety,  and  ''in  all  tilings  like  to  the  ap,ostles."  Durinp;  the 
emperor's  stay  at  Aiuioch,  the  eity  was  almost  entirely  ru- 
ined by  anearthqnake.  It  was  preceded  by  violent  claps  of 
thiinder,  nnusnal  winds,  and  a  dreadrul  noise  under  frronnd. 
Then  followed  so  terrible  a  shock,  that  the  earth  trembled, 
several  houses  were  oAertnrned,  and  others  tossed  to  and 
fro,  like  a  ship  at  sea.  The  noise  of  the  cracking  and 
bursting  of  the  timber,  and  of  the  falling  of  the  houses, 
drowned  the  cries  of  the  dismayed  populace.  Those  who 
hap])ened  to  be  in  their  houses  were,  for  the  most  part,  bu- 
ried under  their  ruins  ;  such  as  were  walking  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  squares,  were,  by  the  violence  of  the  shock, 
dashed  against  each  other,  and  most  of  them  killed  or  dan- 
gcrouslv  wounded.  Trajan  himself  was  nuirh  hurt,  but 
escaped  through  a  window  out  of  the  house  in  which  he 
was.  When  the  earth{|uaUe  ceased,  the  voice  of  a  ^oman 
was  heard  cr\ing  under  the  ruins,  which  being  removed, 
she  was  found  with  a  sucking  child  in  her  arms,  whom  she 
kept  alive,  as  well  as  herself,  with  her  milk. 

The  eminent  station  of  Ignatius,  and  the  jiopularity  which 
general]}  attends  superior  talents,  marked  him  out  as  the 
victim  of  imj)erial  fury  on  the  occasion.  He  was  seized, 
and  by  the  emperor's  order  sent  li-om  Antioeh  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  exposed  to  the  fin-y  of  wild  beasts  in  the  the- 
atre, ami  In  them  devoured.  About  the  same  time,  Simeon, 
the  son  of  Cle«»pas,  who  harl  succeeded  the  ajiostle  James 
as  pastor  of  the  church  originally  gathered  iti  Jerusalem, 
but  which,  at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  removed  to  a  small 
town  called  Pella,  was  accused,  bifore  Atticus,  the  Roman 
governor,  of  bein^';  a  Christian.  He  was  then  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  old,  but  his  hoary  hairs  were  no  prot<>c- 
tioii  to  him  under  the  charge  ot"  professing  Christianity. 
He  endured  tlie  punishmejit  of  scourging,  for  many  days; 
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but  though  liis  hardiness  astonished,  his  sufferings  failed  to 
excite  the  pity  of  his  persecutors,  and  he  was,  at  length,  or- 
dered to  be  crucified. 

This  state  of  things,  which  is  commonly  termed  the  third 
persecution,  seems  to  have  continued  during  the  whole  of 
Trajan's  reign,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  his  edicts  against 
the  Christians  were  revolved  during  his  life,  which,  alter 
having  swaged  the  imperial  sceptre  19  years,  was  closed  in 
the  3'ear  117,  while  prosecuting  his  great  military  expedi- 
tion into  the  east. 
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THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

The  state  of  the  Christian  profession  under  the  reigns  of 
Adrian  and  the  Antonines.     A.  D.  117 — 180. 

The  persecuting  edicts,  which  had  been  issued  against 
the  Christians,  under  the  former  emperors,  continued  unre- 
pealed when  Adrian  Avas  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars. 
The  law  of  Trajan,  of  which  I  have  taken  notice  in  the 
foregoing  section,  and  which  had  been  registered  among 
the  public  edicts  of  the  empire,  had  in  some  degree  me- 
horated  the  state  of  matters.  "  The  Christians  were  not  to 
be  officiously  sought  after ;"  but  still,  such  as  were  accused 
and  convicted  of  an  adherence  to  Christianity  were  to 
be  put  to  death  as  wicked  citizens,  if  they  did  not  return  to 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 

Under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  empire  flourisiied  in  peace 
and  prosperity.  He  encouraged  the  arts,  reformed  the  laws, 
enforced  military  disciphne,  and  visited  all  his  provinces  in 
person.  His  vast  and  active  genius  was  equally  suited  to 
the  most  enlarged  views,  and  the  minute  details  of  civil  po- 
licy j  but  the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul  were  curiosity  and 
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vanity.  As  they  prevailed,  and  as  they  were  atiraeied  by 
dillercnt  objects,  Adrian  was,  by  turns,  an  excellent  prince, 
a  ridiculous  sophist,  or  a  Jealous  tyrant.  Alter  his  death, 
tlie  senate  doubted  whether  they  should  pronounce  him  a 
god  or  a  tyrant,  and  the  honours  decreed  to  his  menjofy 
were  granted  to  the  prayers  of  his  successor,  the  pious 
Antoninus.* 

In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reic;n,  Adrian  came  to  Atliens, 
u  here  he  was  initiated  in  the  Eliisinian  mysteries.  Tertul- 
lian  (^escribes  him  as  a  man  excessively  curious  and  inqui- 
sitive— (curiositatum  omnium  explorator) — his  knowledge 
was  various  and  extensive — he  had  studied  all  the  arts  of 
magic,  and  was  passionately  fond  of  the  pagan  institutions. 
At  the  time  of  his  visiting  Athens,  Quadratus  was  pastor  of 
the  Christian  cliurch  in  that  city,  having  succeeded  Pub- 
lius,  who  suffered  martyrdom  eitlier  in  this  or  the  foregoing 
reign.  It  seems  likely  that  this  church  had  undergone  a 
severe  persecution,  for  we  are  informed  that  when  Qiiadra- 
tus  took  the  oversight  of  tliem,  he  found  the  flock  in  a  dis- 
persed and  confused  slate ;  their  public  asseniblies  were 
neglected;  their  zeal  was  become  languid,  and  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  wholly  scattered.  Quadratus  laboured 
indefatitrablv  to  recover  them,  and  he  succeeded.  Order 
and  discipline  were  restt)red,  insomuch  that  at  a  subsetjuent 
perio<l,  when  Origen  wrote  his  treatise  against  Celsus,  he 
adduces  the  church  at  Athens  as  a  notable  pattern  of  good 
order,  constancy,  meekness  and  (juietness.f 

Quadratus  drew  up  an  apology  for  the  ("hristian  Reli- 
gion, which  he  addressed  and  deliv«'red  to  the  emperor ;  as 
did  also  Aristide.-,  a  Christian  writ<'r  at  that  tiuje  in  Athens. 
Unfortunately  these  apologies  are  lost,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  rcfrretted;  for  had  they  survived  the  wreck  of  time,  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  ha\e  thrown  much  litiht  upon  the 
state  of  the  Clirislian  profession  at  tli;it  period.      iNor  have 

*  ffibhon's  Rmiif,  vol.  i.  ch.  .^. 

I  F.usebius,  b.  4.  ch.  2J.  and  Cave's  liifc  of  Quadradr^. 
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we  any  certain  information  what  effect  they  produced  upon 
the  mind  of  the  emperor.  "  The  pag-an  priests,"  says  Mo- 
sheim,  "  set  the  populace  in  motion  to  demand  from  the 
magistrates,  with  one  voice,  during  the  pubhc  games,  the 
destruction  of  the  Christians  ;  and  the  magistrates  fearing 
tliat  a  sedition  might  be  the  consequence  of  despising  or 
opposing  these  popular  clamours,  were  too  much  disposed 
to  indulge  them  in  their  requests."  During  these  commo- 
tions, Serenus  Granianus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  wrote  to  the 
emperor  that  "  it  seemed  to  him  unreasonable,  that  the 
Christians  should  be  put  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  the  cla- 
mours of  the  people,  without  trial,  and  without  being  con- 
victed of  any  crime."  This  seems  the  first  instance  of  an} 
Roman  governor  publicly  daring  to  question  the  propriet} 
and  justice  of  Trajan's  edict,  which,  independent  of  any 
moral  guilt,  inflicted  death  on  Christians,  merely  because 
they  were  Christians.  Serenus,  at  the  time  of  writing  his 
letter,  was  probably  about  to  quit  his  office,  but  Adrian  ad- 
dressed the  following  rescript  to  his  successor. 

To    MiNUTIUS    FUNDANUS. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  written  to  me  by  the  very  illus- 
trious Serenus  Granianus,  whom  you  have  succeeded.  To 
me  then  the  aft'air  seems  by  no  means  fit  to  be  slightly 
passed  over,  that  men  may  not  be  disturbed  without  cause, 
and  that  s3'cophants  may  not  be  encouraged  in  their  odious 
practices.  If  the  people  of  the  province  will  appear  pub- 
licly, and  make  open  charges  against  the  Christians,  so  as 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  answering  for  themselves,  let 
them  proceed  in  that  manner  only,  and  not  by  rude  de- 
mands and  mere  clamours.  For  it  is  much  more  proper,  if 
any  person  will  accuse  them,  that  you  should  take  cogni- 
zance of  these  matters.  If  therefore  any  accuse,  and  show 
that  they  actually  break  the  laws,  do  you  determine  ac- 
cording to  tlie  nature  of  the  crime.     But,  by  Hercules,  if 
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llie  cliarg-e  be  a  mere  calumny,  do  you  estimate  the  enor- 
mity of  such  caluiDuy  and  punisli  as  it  deserves."* 

This  rescript  appears  to  have  somewhat  abated  the  fury 
of  the  persecution,  tiioutrh  not  wholly  to  have  put  an  end  to 
it.  Tertnllinu,  in  reference  to  these  times,  informs  us  that 
Arrius  Antoninus,  then  proconsul  of  Asia,  «hen  the  Chris- 
tians came  ui  a  body  before  his  tribiuial,  ordered  some  of 
them  to  be  put  to  death  :  and  said  to  others,  "  You  wretches ! 
If  ye  will  die,  ye  have  precipices  and  halters."  He  adds, 
that  several  other  governors  of  provinces,  punished  some 
few  Christians,  and  dismissed  the  rest,  so  that  the  persecu- 
tion was  neither  so  general  nor  so  severe  as  it  had  been  under 
Trajan. 

During  the  reigii  of  Adrian,  the  Jews  once  more  attempt- 
ed to  free  themselves  from  the  Roman  yoke.  A  rebellious 
chief  arose  among  them,  of  the  name  of  13archochebas,  who 
assumed  the  title  "  king  of  the  Jews,"  and  prevailed  uj)on 
these  deluded  people,  thinned  as  they  were  ))y  slaughter, 
aiid  dispersed  throughout  the  difl'erent  jirovinces,  to  rally 
round  his  standard,  and  contend  with  the  Romans  for  em- 
pire. While  the  rebellion  was  in  progress,  the  Christians, 
refusing  to  join  the  standard  of  this  fictitious  Messiah,  suf- 
fered the  most  atrocious  indignities,  arul  were  massacred 
without  mercy,  until  the  fall  of  their  leader  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  adherents  put  an  end  to  the  sedition.  The 
issue  of  the  rebellion  was  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Jews 
from  the  territory  of  Judea. 

After  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  Adrian  was  succeed- 
ed, in  the  year  138,  by  Titus  Antoninus  Pius,  a  senator 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  whom  he  declared  his  successor, 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  himself  should  immediately 
adopt  Marrus  Aurclius  Antoninus,  a  youth  of  about  se- 
venteen, and  by  th(.>e  two  Anlonines  the  RomaJi  world  was 
governed  forty  years.     Their  united  reigns,  says  Gibbon, 

'  Euscbius.  Ii    1    »  .  ''  :in<l  Justin  Martyr's  first  AptAof^y,nil  finrm. 
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are  possibly  the  only  period  of  history,  in  which  the  happi- 
ness of  a  great  people  was  the  sole  object  of  government.* 
The  elder  Antoninus  appears  to  have  been  a  most  amiable 
prince.  He  dilliised  order  and  tranquillity  throughout  the 
empire ;  and,  in  his  own  personal  character  and  intentions, 
was  guiltless  of  Christian  blood.  The  disciples  of  Jesus 
were,  nevertheless,  cruelly  treated  in  some  of  the  provinces 
of  Asia,  and  it  occasioned  Justin  Martyr  to  write  his  first 
apology,  which  was  presented  to  the  emperor.  The  crimes 
they  were  accused  of  by  their  enemies  were  impiety  and 
atheism,  which  are  refuted  by  Justin  in  his  apolog}^  In 
several  of  the  former  edicts,  the  word  crime  had  not  been 
sufficiently  determined  in  its  signification.  Hence  the  pa- 
gan priests,  and  even  the  Roman  magistrates,  frequently 
applied  this  term  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  itself. 
Bat  Antoninus  issued  an  edict,  in  which  he  decided  the 
point  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  justice.  He  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  province  of  Asia,  in  favour  of  the  persecuted 
Christians,  which  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  here 
omitted. 

The  Emperor  to  the  Common  Council  of  Asia. 

"  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  gods  will  take  care  to 
discover  such  persons  (as  tliose  to  whom  you  refer.)  For 
it  much  more  concerns  them  to  punish  those  who  refuse  to 
worship  them,  than  you,  if  they  be  able.  But  you  harass 
and  vex  the  Christians,  and  accuse  them  of  atheism  and 
other  crimes,  which  you  can  by  no  means  prove.  To  them 
it  appears  an  advantage  to  die  for  their  religion,  and  they 
gain  their  point,  while  the}^  throw  away  their  lives,  rather 
than  comply  with  your  injunctions.  As  to  the  earthquakes, 
which  have  happened  in  times  past  or  more  recently,  is  it 
not  proper  to  remind  you  of  your  own  despondency,  when 
they  happen ;  and  to  desire  you  to  compare  your  spirit  with 
theirs,  and  observe  how  serenely  they  confide  in  God?     ]n 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i.  ch.  3. 
Vol.  I.  1  C 
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such  seasons  you  soein  to  be  it:noraiU  of  tlie  pods,  and  to 
necflect  their  worship.  You  \\\v  in  tlie  practical  ijxnorancc 
of  the  supreme  God  himself,  and  vou  harass  and  persecute 
to  death,  those  who  do  worship  him.  Concerning  these 
same  men,  some  others  of  the  provincial  governors  wrote 
to  our  divine  father  Adrian,  to  whom  he  returned  for  an- 
swer, 'That  thev  should  not  be  molested,  ludess  they  ap- 
peared to  attempt  something  against  the  Roman  govern- 
ment.' Many  also  have  made  application  to  me  concern- 
ing these  men,  to  whom  1  have  returned  an  answer  agreeable 
to  the  maxims  of  my  father.  But  if  any  person  will  still 
persist  in  accusing  the  Christians  merely  os  such,  let  the  ac- 
cused be  acquitted,  though  he  appear  to  be  a  Christian,  antl 
let  the  accuser  be  punished." 

Set  up  at  Ephesus  in  the  Common  Assembly  of  Asia. 

Letters  of  similar  import  were  also  written  to  the  Laris- 
seans,  the  Thessaloniajis,  the  Athenians,  and  all  the  Greeks, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius;  and  the  humane  emj)eror 
took  care  that  his  edicts  w  ere  carried  into  eflect.  He  reign- 
ed three  and' twenty  years,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  fluring  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  Clirislians 
were  permitted  to  worship  God  in  peace.  This  must  have 
been  a  halcyon  season  to  the  poor  afllicted  disrij)les  of  Jesus 
when  the}'  were  permitted  to  sit  under  their  own  vine  juid 
fig-tree,  without  fear  of  molestation;  but  it  terminated  with 
the  life  of  the  elder  Antoninus,  about  the  yt-ar  102,  at  which 
time  the  government  of  the  empire  dcxohcd  wholly  upon 
his  late  colleague,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

This  prince,  :it  the  age  of  twelve  years.  embr.»ced  the  ri- 
gid system  of  the  stoical  philosophy,  «hi(h  he  also  labour- 
ed to  in<iil(:itf  upon  tlie  minds  of  his  subjects.  He  even 
conflesceiided  to  read  lectures  of  philosophy  to  the  Roman 
people,  in  a  manner,  says  Gibbon,  who  nevertheless  eulogi- 
ses his  character,  more  public  than  was  consistent  with  the 
modesty  of  a  s;«^e  or  the  dipnity  of  an  emperor.  I'nder 
his  reign  commenced,  what  is  generally  accounted  Uu  fourth 
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persecution  of  the  Christians.  It  is  not  improbable  tliat  he 
had  beheld,  witii  an  anxious  eye,  the  lenity  which  had  been 
shown  tliem  by  his  predecessors,  and  that  the  occasional  in- 
terruptions that  had  been  given  them,  were,  at  least,  with  liis 
connivance.  Certain  it  is  that,  no  sooner  had  he  attained 
to  the  full  exercise  of  power,  than  he  completely  discarded 
the  tolerant  principles  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  threw  open 
once  more  the  floodgates  of  persecution. 

The  churches  of  Asia  appear  to  have  suffered  dreadfully 
at  this  period.  Polycarj)  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Smyr- 
na, an  office  which  he  had  held  for  more  than  eighty  years, 
and  which  he  had  filled  up  with  honour  to  himself,  to  the  edi- 
fication of  his  Christian  brethren,  and  the  glor}-  of  his  divine 
Master.  It  only  remained  for  him  now  to  seal  his  testimony 
with  his  blood.  The  eminence  of  his  station  marked  him 
out  as  the  victim  of  popular  fury.  The  cry  of  the  multitude 
against  Polycarp  was,  "  This  is  the  doctor  of  Asia,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Christians,  the  subverter  of  oin-  gods,  who  teach- 
es many  that  they  must  not  perform  the  sacred  rites,  nor 
worship  our  deities.  Away  vjith  these  Atheists.''''  The  phi- 
losophy of  the  emperor  could  not  teach  liim  that  this  pre- 
tended atheism  was  a  real  virtue,  which  deserved  to  be  en- 
couraged and  propagated  amongst  mankind.  Here  reason 
and  philosophy  failed  him  ;  and  his  blind  attachment  to  the 
gods  of  his  country  caused  him  to  shed  much  blood,  and  to 
become  the  destroyer  of  the  saints  of  the  living  God!* 
'  The  friends  of  Pol^^carp,  anxious  for  his  safety,  prevail- 
ed upon  him  to  withdraw  himself  from  public  view,  and  to 
retire  to  a  neighbouring  village,  which  he  did,  continuing 
with  a  few  of  his  brethren,  day  and  night,  in  prayer  to  God, 
for  the  tranquillity  of  all  the  churches.     The  most  diligent 

*  This  is  the  emperor  whom  Pope  has  panegyrised  in  the  following 
lines. 

"  Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or,  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains; 
Like  good  Aurtlius,  let  him  reign  ;  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed.' 
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search  was,  in  the  nioan-tiiiir,  made  lor  him  without  eHect. 
But  when  his  enemies  proeeetled  to  put  some  of  his  bre- 
thren to  llie  torture,  with  tlie  view  of  conipeUing  them  to 
l)etray  him,  he  could  no  longer  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain 
concealed.  "  The  w  ill  of  the  Lord  be  done,"  was  his  pi- 
ous ejaculation;  on  uttering  which,  he  made  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  himself  to  his  persecutors,  saluting  them  with 
a  cheerful  countenance,  and  in\itiiig  them  to  refresh  them- 
selves at  his  table,  only  soliciting  from  them  on  his  own 
behalf  one  hour  for  prayer.  They  granted  his  request,  and 
his  devotions  were  prolonged  to  double  the  period,  "  with 
such  sweetness  and  savour,  that  all  who  heard  him  were 
struck  with  admiration,  several  of  the  soldiers  repenting 
that  they  were  employed  against  so  venerable  an  old  man." 
His  prayer  being  ended,  they  set  him  on  an  ass,  and  carri- 
ed him  towards  the  city,  being  met  on  the  road  by  Herod 
the  Irenarch  (a  kind  of  justice  of  the  peace)  and  his  father 
Nicetes,  who  were  chief  agents  in  this  persecution."*  Many 
efl'orts  were  tried  to  shake  his  constancy,  and  induce  him  to 
abjure  his  profe-^sion  ;  at  one  time  he  was  threatened  by 
the  proconsul  witii  the  fury  of  wild  beasts.  "Call  for  them," 
said  Polycarp,  "  it  does  not  become  us  to  turn  from  good 
to  evil."  "Seeing  you  make  so  light  of  wild  beasts,"  re- 
joined the  magistrate,  "  I  will  tame  you  with  the  more  ter- 
rible punishment  of  fire."  But  Polycarp  bravely  replied, 
"  You  threaten  me  with  a  Hre  that  is  quickly  extinguished, 
but  are  ignorant  of  the  eternal  fire  of  Ciod's  judgment,  re- 
served for  the  wi.ked  in  the  other  world.  But  why  do  you 
delay.''  order  what  punishment  3  on  ])lease."  Thus  finding 
him  impeneiral)le  both  to  the  arts  of  seduction  and  the 
dread  of  punishment,  the  fire  was  commanded  to  be  light- 
ed, and  the  body  of  this  veneral)le  father  burnt  to  ashes,  in 
the  year  10'). 

Melito  was,  at   tiiis  period,  pastor  of  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Sardis.     As  the  rage  of  persecution  grew  more 

*  Cave's  Life  of  Polycarp,  p.  53. 
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violent,  he  drew  up  an  apology  for  the  Christians,  which  he 
presented  to  the  emperor  (A.  D.  1 70)  about  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign,  a  fragment  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Eu- 
sebius.  He  complains  of  it  as  an  almost  unheard  of  thing, 
that  pious  men  were  now  persecuted,  and  greatly  distressed 
by  new  decrees  throughout  Asia;  that  most  impudent  in- 
formers, who  were  greedy  of  other  people's  substance, 
took  ocasion  from  the  imperial  edicts,  to  plunder  others  who 
were  entirely  innocent.  He  then  humbly  beseeches  the  em- 
peror that  he  would  not  suffer  the  Christians  to  be  used  in 
so  cruel  and  unrighteous  a  manner;  that  he  would  vouch- 
safe to  examine  the  things  charged  on  the  Chrisiians,  and 
stop  the  persecution,  by  revoking  the  edict  published  against 
them ;  and  reminds  him  that  the  Christian  religion  was  so 
far  from  being  destructive  to  the  Roman  empire,  as  its  ene- 
mies suggested,  that  the  latter  was  much  enlarged  since  the 
propogation  thereof.* 

In  the  same  year  that  Polycarp  was  put  to  death,  (166,) 
Justin  Martyr  drew  up  a  second  apology,  which  he  address- 
ed to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  and  to  the  senate  of  Rome. 
He  states  the  case  of  his  Christian  brethren,  complains  of 
the  unrighteousness  and  cruelty  with  which  they  were  every 
where  treated,  in  being  punished  merely  because  they  were 
Christians,  without  being  accused  of  any  crimes ;  answers 
the  usual  objections  against  them,  and  desires  no  greater  fa- 
vour than  that  the  world  might  be  really  acquainted  with 
their  case.  His  appeal  seems  to  have  produced  no  impres- 
sion upon  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Justin  and  six 
of  his  companions  were  seized  and  carried  before  Rusticus, 
the  praefect  of  the  city  of  Rome,  where  many  attempts  were 
made  to  persuade  them  to  obey  the  gods  and  comply  with 
the  emperor's  edicts.  Their  exhortations  had  no  effect. 
"  No  man,"  says  Justin,  "who  is  in  his  right  mind  can  de- 
sert truth  to  embrace  error  and  impiety.  And  when  threat- 
ened, that  unless  they  complied  they  should  be  tortured  with- 

*  Cave's  liife  of  Melito,  and  Eusebius,  b.  4.  ch.  26. 
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out  mercv,  "Dispatcli  us  as  soon  as  you  please,"  said  the  dis- 
ciples, "for  wi*  are  Christians, and  cannot  sacrifice  to  idols." 
On  saying^  which,  the  g-dvcrnor  pronounced  the  lollowing 
sentence,  that  "Tor  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  to 
obey  the  in)})erial  edicts,  they  should  be  first  scourged  and 
then  l)elK:i(l('d  according  to  /ojc,"  which  was  innnediat<'ly 
carried  into  efiect.* 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  this  philosophic  emperor 
•aljounds  with  similar  instances  of  nnreieiitinfj:  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  magistracy,  and  of  patient  sufl'cring  for  Christ's 
sake  on  that  of  his  disciples.  Justin  .Martyr,  in  the  account 
he  gives  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ptol(>m;eus  assures  us,  tliat 
the  only  question  asked  him  was,  "  Are  you  a  Christian.'"* 
And  upon  his  confessing  that  he  was  one,  he  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death. f  Lucius  was  also  put  to  death  for 
making  the  same  confession,  and  for  asking  Urbicus  the 
pra'fect  why  he  condemned  Ptolemy,  who  was  neither  con- 
victed of  adultery,  rape,  murder,  llieft,  rol)her\ ,  nor  of  any 
other  crime,  but  merely  for  owning  himself  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian. Hence  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  it  was  the  mere 
name  of  a  Christian  that  was  still  made  a  capital  ofience, 
and  that  while  these  inhuman  proceedings  were  sanctioned 
by  an  emperor  who  made  great  pretensions  to  reason  and 
philos()j)h\  ;  the}'  were  carried  on  for  the  jjinpose  of  sup- 
porting a  system  of  superstition  and  idolatry  rej)ugnant  to 
every  principle  of  reason  and  truth.  These  cruelties  were 
exercisrd  on  persons  of  the  most  virtuous  characters,  for 
their  adherence  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  (Jod,  the 
first  principle  of  all  true  religion. 

How  precious,  in  those  times  espccialJN,  must  have  been 
the  consolatory  sayings  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  «hat  but  an 
unshaken  confidence  in  his  almighty  power  and  faithfulness 
could  have  supp(»rted  the  hearts  of  his  peoj)le  in  such  trying 
circumstances  .''J 


("arc's  Life  of  Jtislin.  f  Second  Apology,  ch.  42. 

John  xiv.  27.     xv.  18— 23.     xvi.  '23.     xvii.  24. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  this  emperor  (A.  D. 
177,)  the  flame  of  persecution  reached  a  country,  which 
has  hitherto  aflbrded  no  materials  for  ecclesiastical  history, 
viz.  the  kingdom  of  France,  in  those  days  called  Gallia. 
By  whom  or  by  what  means,  the  light  of  the  glorious  gos- 
pel was  first  conveyed  into  that  country,  we  have  no  certain 
information;  for  the  first  intelligence  that  we  have  of  the 
fact  itself,  arises  from  the  account  of  a  dreadful  persecution 
which  came  upon  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  two 
cities  lying  contiguous  to  each  other  in  that  province. 
Vienne  was  an  ancient  Roman  colony :  Lyons  was  more 
modern;  and  of  this  latter  church  the  presbyters  or  elders 
were  Pothinus  and  Iraeneus.  "Whoever,"  says  Milner, 
"  casts  his  eye  on  the  map  of  France,  and  sees  the  situation 
of  Lyons,  at  present  the  largest  and  most  populous  city  in 
the  kingdom,  except  Paris,  may  observe  how  favourable 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Soane,  on  which  it 
stands,  is  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  The  navigation 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  all  probability  was  conducted  by 
the  merchants  of  Lyons  and  Smyrna,  and,  hence  the  easy 
introduction  of  the  gospel  from  the  latter  place,  and  from 
the  other  Asiatic  churches  is  apparent."* 

That  it  was  in  some  such  way  as  this  Christianity  was 
first  planted  there,  seems  probable  also  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  not  only  the  names  of  Pothinus  and  Irseneus, 
the  pastors  of  the  church  at  Lyons,  are  Grecian,  but  that 
also  the  names  of  several  other  distinguished  persons  in 
these  churches  prove  them  to  have  been  of  Greek  extrac- 
tion. And  when  we  reflect  upon  the  cruel  persecutions  by 
which  the  friends  of  Jesus  had  been  harassed  both  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
they  should  seek  an  asylum  from  the  storm  in  those  cities. 
The  churches,  too,  though  they  appear  to  have  been  but 
recently  planted,  were  evidently  very  numerous,  at  the  time 
this  terrible  persecution  overtook  them.     When  the  violence 

*  Church  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
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of  the  storm  had  \u  some  measure  subsided,  a  pretty  co- 
pious accoujit  of  it  was  drawn  up,  as  is  supposed  by  Ira-neus, 
in  the  form  of  an  epistle  from  the  churches  of  Vienue  ami 
Lyons  to  the  brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygia.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Eusebius  for  prt  scrvintz;  it  from  oblivion,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  1  incline  to  the  judtiuient  of  Dr. 
Lardner  when  he  pronounces  it  "  the  finest  thing  of  the 
kind  in  all  antiquity."* 

Eustbiiis  gives  it  as  a  specimen  of  what  was  transacted 
in  other  places;  and  that  the  reader  may  have  some  notion 
of  the  savage  rage  with  which  this  persecution  was  carried 
on,  not  only  with  the  conni\ance,  but  with  the  knowhrlge 
and  approbation  of  this  philosophic  emperor,  I  shall  give 
a  copious  abridgement  of  the  account.  The  epistle  opens 
with  the  following  simple  adilress — 

"  The  servants  of  Christ,  sojourning  in  Vienne  and  Lyons 
in  France,  to  the  brethren  in  Asia  propria  and  Phrygia, 
who  have  the  same  faith  and  hope  of  redemption  with  us; 
peace  and  grace,  and  glory,  from  God  the  Father  and 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  They  then  declare  themselves 
unable  to  express  the  greatness  of  the  aflhction  wjiich  the 
saints  in  those  cities  had  recently  sustained,  or  the  intense 
animosity  of  the  heathen  against  them.  Christians  were 
jibsolutely  prohibited  fjom  appearing  in  any  house,  except 
their  own,  in  baths,  in  the  market,  or  in  any  public  place 
whatever.  "The  first  assault  came  from  the  people  at 
large — shouts,  blows,  the  dragging  of  their  bodies,  the 
plundering  of  their  goods,  casting  of  stones,  with  all  the 
indignities  that  may  be  expected  from  a  fierce  and  outra- 
geous   multitude — these    were    magnanimously    sustained. 

*  CrnlihilUti  of  the  floxjiel  Ifistnn/,  purl.  2.  But  lli(nij!fh  F  bow  with 
great  delerpnce  to  ilic  jinlprnctit  of  Dr.  Lardner,  I  must  be  allowed  to 
say  Uiat  tho  stjle  in  wliicli  lliiB  letter  is  drawn  up  docs  not  mr-ct  my 
fancy.  It  i«  mucb  too  laboured  to  correspond  willi  lliemelanclioly  na- 
lure  of  the  «ubj«;ct.  It  is  not  ihe  simple,  natural,  unalfccted  lauj^unf^e 
of  a  feelinp  heart.  We  must,  however,  remcinlier  tlial  Inr-neus  was  a 
fireek,  and  that  the  Greeks  were  great  admirers  of  elcMjuencu. 
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Being  tiien  led  into  the  forum  by  the  tribune  and  the  ma- 
gistrates, they  were  examined  before  all  the  people  whether 
they  were  Christians;  and  on  pleading  guilty,  were  shut  up 
in  prison  until  the  arrival  of  the  governor.  Before  him 
they  were  at  length  brought,  and  "  he  treated  us,"  say  they, 
"with  great  savageness  of  manners." 

Vettius  Epigathus,  one  of  their  brethi'en,  a  young  man 
full  of  charity  both  to  God  and  man — of  exemplary  con- 
duct— a  man  ever  unwearied  in  acts  of  beneficence,  was 
roused  at  beholding  such  a  manifest  perversion  of  justice, 
and  boldly  demanded  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  brethren, 
pledging  himself  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  atheistic 
or  impious  among  them.  "He  was  a  person  of  quality" — 
but  however  equitable  his  demand  was,  it  only  served  to 
excite  the  clamour  of  the  mob,  and  to  irritate  the  governor, 
who  merely  asked  him  if  he  was  a  Christian,  which  he  con- 
fessed in  the  most  open  manner,  and  for  which  he  was 
immediately  executed.  Others  imitated  his  confidence  and 
zeal,  and  sufiered  with  the  same  alacrity  of  mind.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  ten  of  their  number  lapsed,  "whose  case,"  say 
they,  "filled  us  Vvith  great  and  unraeasurable  sorrow." 
This  appears  to  have  much  dejected  the  churches,  and  to 
have  spread  a  general  alarm,  "not  that  we  dreaded  the 
torment,"  say  they,  "  with  which  we  were  threatened,  but 
because  we  looked  forward  unto  the  end,  and  feared  the 
danger  of  apostacy."  The  vilest  calumnies  were  propa- 
gated against  them  at  this  time — they  were  accused  of 
eating  human  flesh,  and  of  various  unnatural  crimes;  "of 
things,"  say  they,  "  not  fit  ^even  to  be  mentioned  or 
imagined,  and  such  as  ought  not  to  be  believed  of  mankind." 
The  rabble  became  incensed  against  them  even  to  madness 
— and  the  ties  of  blood,  affinity,  or  friendship,  seem  to  have 
been  wholly  disregarded.  "Now  it  was,"  say  they,  "that 
our  Lord's  word  was  fulfilled — '  the  time  will  come  when 
whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doeth  God  ser- 
vice.' "  The  martyrs  sustained  tortures  which  exceed  the 
powers  of  description,  "  The  whole  fury  of  the  multitude, 
Vol.  I.  ?  D 
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the  governor,  and  tlie  soldier?,  was  sptnt  in  a  pariifular 
manner  on  Sanctiis,  a  deacon  ol'the  clun-ch  of  \'i(iuie,  and 
on  JMaturus,  a  late  convert  indeed,  but  a  inagnainniouii 
wrestler  in  spiritual  things;  and  on  Attains  of  Perpamus, 
who  had  been  the  pillar  and  support  of  our  church;  and 
on  Blandina,  a  female  who  was  most  barbarously  tortured 
from  morning  to  night,  uith  the  intiMit  of  extorting  from 
her  a  confession  which  should  criminate  her  brethren;  but 
it  was  an  evident  refreslimcnt,  support,  niul  anuihilatiou 
of  all  her  pains  to  say,  '1  am  a  Christian,  and  no  cmI  is 
connnittcd  among  us.'  " 

The  most  barbarous  indignities  were  inflicted  upon 
Sanctus  the  deacon,  to  extort  from  him  something  injurious 
to  the  gospel,  which  he  sustained  in  a  manner  more  than 
human;  and  such  was  the  firmness  with  which  he  resi?ted 
the  most  intense  sull'erings,  that  to  e\ery  (juestion  which 
was  put  to  him  by  his  tormenlors,  he  had  uniformly  one 
reply,  "1  am  a  Christian."  This  provoked  the  execution- 
ers so  much,  that  they  apj)lied  red  hot  plates  of  iron  to  the 
tenderest  parts  of  his  body,  till  he  was  one  wound,  and 
scarcely  retained  the  appe;u-ancc  of  the  lunnan  form.  Hav- 
ing left  him  a  few  days  in  this  ulcerated  condition,  they 
hoped  to  make  him  more  e.\(|uisitely  sensible  to  fresh  tor- 
tures. But  the  renewal  of  these  while  he  was  dreadfully 
swelled,  was  found  to  have  the  cllbct  of  reducing  him  to  hh 
former  shape,  and  restoring  him  to  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
Biblias,  a  lemale,  was  one  of  those  who  had  swerved  front 
lier  profession  at  the  commencement  of  the  persecution. 
She  was  now  j)itched  upon,  as  being  one  that  was  likely  to 
accuse  the  Christians;  and  the  more  encclually  to  extort 
from  her  that  confession  which  they  wished  her  to  make, 
this  weak  and  timorous  creature  was  put  to  the  torture. 
The  fact  which  was  pressed  upon  her  to  acknowledge  was, 
that  the  Christians  ate  their  children.  'In  iur  torture 
jhe  recovered  herself,  and  awoke  as  out  of  a  sleep, 
and  in  answer  to  their  interrogations,  thus  remonstrated, 
How  can  we  eat  infanti — we,  to  whom  it  is   not  lawful  to 
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eat  the  blood  of  beasts.'  "*  She  now  regained  her  forti- 
tude, avowed  her  Christianity,  and  "was  added  to  the 
army  of  martyrs." 

The  ten  persons  who  had  swerved  from  their  profession 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  denied  that  they  were  Christians, 
not  being  credited  by  the  magistrates,  were  refused  the 
benefit  of  their  recantation.  They  were  insulted  for  their 
cowardice  and  led  to  punishment  along  with  the  rest,  as 
murderers,  though  not  as  Christians,  on  the  evidence  which 
had  been  produced  of  their  eating  human  flesh.  They 
proceeded  with  countenances  full  of  shame  and  dejection, 
while  those  who  suflered  for  their  attachment  to  Christianity, 
appeared  cheerful  and  courageous,  so  that  the  difference 

*  A  late  ecclesiastical  historian  (Mr.  Milner)  has  the  following'  re- 
mark upon  this  passag^e.  "Hence  it  appears  that  the  eating  of  blood 
was  not  practised  among  the  Christians  at  L)'0ns;  and  that  they  un- 
derstood not  CkriMian  liberty  in  this  point."  But  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  Mr.  Milner,  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  he  had  shown  us, 
"  Who  gave  Christians  the  liberty  of  eating  things  strangled  and 
blood."  Nothing  can  be  more  express  than  the  prohibition.  Acts  xr. 
28,  29.  Can  those  who  plead  their  "  Christian  liberty"  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  pomt  us  to  any  part  of  tlie  word  of  God,  in  which  this 
prohibition  is  subsequently  annulled .'  If  not,  may  I  be  allowed  to  ask, 
"  By  what  authority,  except  his  own,  can  any  of  the  laws  of  God  be 
repealed?"  Mr.  M.  held  that  "  the  church  has  power  to  decree  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  to  settle  controversies  in  matters  of  faith ;"  and 
doubtless  that  church  which  has  power  to  make  new  laws  in  Christ's 
kingdom,  cannot  svant  authority  to  abolish  old  ones  ;  but  where  they 
obtained  this  power  and  authority,  I  have  yet  to  learn. 

The  following  remark  of  a  sensible  writer  discovers  that  he  is  far 
from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Milner  in  thinking  that  blood  eating  is  any 
part  of  Christian  liberty.  "  This  [i.  e.  eating  the  blood  of  animals) 
being  forbidden  to  Noah,  appears  also  to  have  been  forbidden  to  all 
mankind  ;  nor  ought  this  prohibition  to  be  treated  as  belonging  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  It  was  not  only  enjoined  be- 
fore that  dispensation  existed,  but  was  enforced  upon  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians by  the  decrees  of  the  apostles,  Acts  xv.  20.  To  allege,  as  some 
do,  our  Lord's  words,  that  '  it  is  not  that  which  gx)eth  into  a  man 
which  defileth  him,'  would  equally  justify  the  practice  of  cannibals  in 
eating  human  flesh. — Blood  is  the  life,  and  God  seems  to  claim  it  as 
sacred  to  himself.  Hence,  in  all  the  sacrifices,  the  blood  was  poured 
out  before  tlie  Lord,  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  he  shed  his  blood, 
or  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death ."    Ftdler''s  Disc,  on  Genesis,  ix,  3, 4. 
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between  them  was  perceptible  to  all  the  b\  slanders.  After 
this,  no  Clirlstiun  who  was  npiMchendetl,  renounced  iiis 
prolession,  but  persevered  in  it  to  the  last. 

The  populace  becoming  clamorous  to  have  the  Chris- 
tians thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  anii)hithcatre,  tiuit 
favourite  spectacle  was  at  length  provided  lor  them  on 
this  occasion,  and  Maturus,  Sanctus,  Blandina,  and  Atla- 
his,  were  brouglit  out  for  this  purpose.  But  previous  to 
the  wild  beasts  being  produced,  Aiaturus  and  Sanctus  were 
put  to  the  torture  in  the  amphitheatre,  as  if  it  had  not  beca 
applied  to  tliem  I)efore;  and  every  thing  that  an  enraged 
multitude  called  for  having  been  tried  upon  them,  they 
were  at  last  roasted  in  an  iron  chair,  till  they  sent  forth  the 
ofl'cnsive  eflluvia  of  burnt  flesh.  Upon  Sanctus,  however, 
the  only  efl'ect  produced  was  a  declaration  of  his  former 
confession  that  he  was  a  Christian;  and  at  length  death 
terminated  his  suflerings. 

Blandina  was  thru  produced,  and  on  l)eing  fastened  to  a 
stake,  a  wild  beast  was  let  loose  upon  her;  but  this  she 
bore  with  the  greatest  composure;  and,  by  her  prayers, 
encouraged  others  to  bear  with  lortitufle  whatever  might 
befal  them :  but,  as  the  w  ild  beast  did  not  meddle  with  her, 
she  was  remanded  back  to  prison. 

At  length  Attains  was  louilly  called  for;  and  he  was 
accordingly  led  round  the  amphitheatre,  with  a  board  held 
before  him,  on  which  was  inscribed.  Tins  is  Attams  the 
Chkistian.  It  appearing,  however,  that  he  was  a  Roman 
citizen,  the  |)resident  remanded  hiui  to  j)rison,  until  the 
emperor's  pleasure  should  be  known  concerning  him,  and 
others  who  were  in  the  same  predicament.  In  this  respite 
they  so  encouraged  many  who  had  liitherto  declined  this 
glorious  <{unbaf,  as  it  was  justly  called,  that  great  numbers 
voluntarily  declared  themselves  Christians. 

The  emperor's  answer  was,  that  they  who  confessed 
themselves  to  be  Christians  shoidd  be  put  to  death;  but 
that  those  who  denied  it  should  be  set  at  liberty.  I'pon 
ibis,  a  public  assembly  was  convened,   attended  by  a  vast 
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concourse  of  people,  before  whom  the  confessors  were  pro- 
duced, when  such  of  them  as  were  found  to  be  Roman 
citizens  were  beheaded,  and  the  rest  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts.  But  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  many  who 
had  previousl}-  renounced  their  Christianity,  and  were  now 
produced  only  to  be  set  at  liberty,  revoked  their  recanta- 
tion, and  declaring  themselves  Christians,  sufl'ered  with  the 
rest.  These  had  been  greatly  encouraged  so  to  do,  by 
Alexander,  a  Phrygian,  who  had  shown  himself  particularly 
solicitous  for  the  perseverance  of  liis  brethren. 

The  multitude  became  greatly  enraged  at  this;  and 
Alexander  being  called  befoie  the  tribunal,  and  confessing 
himself  a  Christian,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts;  and  on  the  following  dav"  he  was  produced  in 
the  amphidieatre  for  tiiat  pui-pose,  together  with  Attalus, 
w  hom  the  people  had  insisted  upon  being  brought  out  once 
more.  Previous  to  their  exposure  to  the  wild  beasts  they 
were  subjected  to  a  variety  of  tortures,  and  at  last  run 
through  with  a  sword.  During  all  this  Alexander  said 
nothing,  but  evinced  the  greatest  firmness  of  mind.  And, 
when  Attalus  v»'as  placed  in  tlie  iron  chair,  he  only  said,  in 
allusion  to  the  vulgar  charge  against  the  Christians  of 
those  da3S,  of  murdering  and  eating  mfants,  "This,  which 
is  your  own  practise,  is  to  devour  men;  we  neither  eat 
men,  nor  practise  any  other  wickedness." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  show,  Blaivlina  was  again  pro- 
duced, togetiier  with  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Ponticus, 
about  fifteen  yeais  of  age,  who  had  been  brought  out 
daily  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  sufferings  of  others.  This 
youth,  being  required  to  acknowledge  tlie  heathen  deities, 
and  refusing  to  do  so,  the  multitude  had  no  compassion  for 
either  of  them,  but  subjected  them  to  the  whole  circle  of 
tortures,  till  Ponticus  expired  in  them,  and  Blandina,  hav- 
ing been  scourged  and  placed  in  the  hot  iron  chiir,  was 
put  into  a  net,  and  exposed  to  a  bull ;  and  after  being 
tossed  for  some  time  by  the  furious  animal,  she  was  at 
length  dispatched  with  a  sword.     The  spectators  acknow- 
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ledged  that  they  had  never  known  any  female  bear  tortuip 
with  snch  fortitude. 

Wlien  iliis  scene  was  over,  the  multitude  continued  to 
show  their  rage  by  abusing  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Those  who  had  been  sufibcatcd  in  prison  were 
thrown  to  tlie  dogs,  and  watched  day  and  night,  lest  their 
friends  sliould  bury  them.  The  same  was  done  with  tlie 
bodies  that  were  left  unconsumed  by  fire ;  that  had  been 
mangled  or  burned,  with  the  heads  only  of  some,  and  the 
trunks  of  others.  Even  in  tliis  horrid  state  the  iieathen 
insulted  them,  by  asking  where  was  their  God,  and  what 
tlieir  rehgiou  had  done  for  tliem.  Tiic  mangled  carcasses 
having  been  exposed  in  tiiis  manner  for  six  da^s,  were  then 
burned;  and  being  reduced  to  ashes,  tlie  latter  were  cast 
into  the  river,  to  disappoint  them,  as  was  fondly  iniagined, 
of  their  hopes  of  a  resurrection.  From  what  was  done  in 
this  place,  sa^s  Eusebius,  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  what 
was  transacted  in  others.* 

The  prisons  were  now  glutted  with  tiie  multitude  of  the 
Christians — they  were  thrust  into  the  darkest  and  most 
loathsome  cells,  and  numbers  were  sufl'ocated;  even  "young 
men  who  had  been  lately  seized,  and  whose  bodies  had 
been  unexercised  with  sufferings,  unequal  to  the  severity  of 
the  confinement,  expired."  PoUiinus,  one  of  the  elders  of 
the  church  at  Lyons,  ujjwards  of  ninety  years  of  age,  though 
verv  infirm  and  asthnuitic,  was  dragged  before  the  tribunal ; 
"Ins  body,"  says  the  narrative,  "worn  out  indeed  with 
age  and  disease,  yet  he  retained  a  soul  through  ^^hi(■ll 
Christ  might  triumph."  After  being  grossly  ill-treated  b> 
the  soldiers  and  the  rabble,  who  unmercifully  dragged  him 
about,  insulting  him  in  the  vilest  manner,  without  the  least 
respect  to  his  age,  pelting  him  with  whatever  came  first  to 
hand,  and  every  one  looking  upon  himself  as  deficient  in 
xeal  if  he  did  not  insult  him  in  some  way  or  other;  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  aivl  .^U'v  limguishint-'^  two  rl:iv>.  cxiiiicd 

♦  Eu»cb.  Hist  h.  r.  ch.  J. 
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These  ^ew  Instances,  which  indeed  are  but  httle  in  com- 
parison of  the  horrid  barbarities  detailed  in  this  letter,  may 
however  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  this  dreadful  perse- 
cution, which,  lamentable  to  tell,  received  the  express  sanc- 
tion of  the  philosophic  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius.  "He  sent 
orders,"  says  the  letter,  "that  the  confessors  of  Christ 
should  be  put  to  death ;  and  that  the  apostates  from  their 
divine  master  should  be  dismissed."  Such  proceedings, 
as  Mosheim  properly  remai'ks,  will  be  an  indelible  stain 
upon  the  memory  of  the  prince  by  whose  order  they  were 
carried  on.  His  death,  however,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  180,  put  a  period  to  this  fiery  trial,  which,  with 
scarcely  any  intermission,  had  raged  in  one  quarter  or 
other  during  a  period  of  eighteen  years. 


SBCTI03V   III. 

Sketch  of  the  state  of  Christianity  from  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 

A.  D.  180—306. 

Aurelius  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the  em- 
pire by  his  son  Commodus,  during  whose  reign  of  nearly 
thirteen  years,  the  Christians  enjoyed  a  large  portion  of 
external  peace,  and  their  numbers  were  every  where  mul- 
tiplied to  a  vast  extent.  The  character  of  this  young 
prince  formed  a  contrast  to  that  of  his  father :  he  was  not 
only  an  epicure,  but,  as  Gibbon  allows,  "  he  attained  the 
summit  of  vice  and  infamy."  Historians  attribute  the 
toleration  which  he  granted  the  Christians,  to  the  influence 
which  Marcia,  his  favourite  concubine,  had  obtained  over 
his  mind.  She  is  said  to  have  had  a  predilection  for  their 
religion,  and  to  have  employed  her  interest  with  Commodus 
ih  their  behalf.     There  is  nothing  incredible  in  this,  unless, 
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indeed,  the  character  of  that  lady  should  be  thought  incom- 
patible witii  it.  The  Lord,  in  wliose  hand  are  the  hearts 
or  all  men,  anil  who  turns  tljem  as  the  rivers  of  water,  ire- 
quenily  sends  his  people  relief  in  thi'  most  unexpected  man- 
ner, and  by  means  from  which  they  would  least  apprehrnd 
it — i!ms  impressing  upon  tht-ir  uiinds  a  conviction  of  his 
own  dominion  and  sovereignty,  and  ilicir  entire  dependence 
upon  him. 

In  the  year  192,  Commodus  was  put  to  death,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  conspiracy  raised  against  him  by  his  own  do- 
mestics; when  the  choice  of  a  successor  fell  on  Pertinax, 
praefect  of  the  city,  an  ancient  senator  of  consular  rank, 
whose  conspicuous  merit  had  broke  through  the  obscurity 
of  his  birth,  and  raised  him  to  the  first  honours  of  the^tate. 
The  reign  of  this  auiiable  jjrincc,  however,  proved  of  short 
duration;  for  on  the  2Sth  Maixh,  of  the  same  year,  only 
eighty-six  days  after  the  death  of  Commodus,  a  general 
conspiracy  broke  out  in  the  Iloman  Camp,  wiiich  the  offi- 
cers wanted  either  the  power  or  inclination  to  sup|)ress,  and 
the  emperor  fell  a  victim  to  the  rebellious  fury  of  the  Prae- 
torian guards. 

On  the  death  of  Pertinax  the  sovereign  power  devolved 
upon  Severus,  who,  during  the  persecution  of  the  churches 
of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  had  sustained  the  rank  of  governoi 
of  that  |)rovince.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reipnij  he  permit- 
ted the  Christians  to  enjoy  a  continuance  of  that  toleration 
which  had  been  extended  to  them  by  Commodus  and  Perti- 
nax. But  the  scene  changed  towards  the  latter  end  of  thi* 
century,  and  about  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  whidi  falls 
in  « ith  the  year  202,  his  native  ferocity  of  temper  broke 
out  afresh,  and  kindled  a  very  severe  persecution  against 
the  Christiiuis.  lie  was  then  recently  returned  from  tli6 
cast,  victorious;  and  the  pride  of  prosperity  induced  him 
to  forliid  the  proj)agation  of  the  gr)Sj)el.  He  passed  a  law 
by  which  every  suljject  of  the  empire  was  prohibited  to 
change  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  for  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian or  Jewish.     Christians,  however,  still  thought  it  right 
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to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  Severus  persisted,  and  ex- 
ercised the  usual  cruchies.  At  this  time  Asia,  Egypt,  and 
the  other  provinces  were  deluged  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs,  as  appears  from  the  testimonies  of  Tertullian, 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  other  writers.  It  was  this 
ser/es  of  calamities,  during  which  Leonides,  the  father  of 
Oil!.' en,  and  Irenspus,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lyons,  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  that  induced  Tertullian  to  write  his  Apo- 
logy, and  several  other  books  in  defence  of  the  Christians. 
The  mention  of  Tertullian  naturally  directs  our  attention 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  in  a  region  which  we  have 
hitherto  had  no  occasion  to  notice,  viz.  the  Roman  province 
of  Africa.  This  whole  country,  once  the  scene  of  Car- 
thaginian greatness,  abounded  with  Christians  in  the  second 
century,  though  of  the  manner  in  which  the  gospel  was  in- 
troduced, and  of  the  proceedings  of  its  first  preachers  there, 
we  have  no  account.  A  numerous  church  existed  at  Car- 
thage in  the  latter  end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  of  which  Tertullian  was  one  of  the  pastors. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  flourished  from  the  year  194  to 
220,  though,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  correctness  of  some  of 
our  historians,  "  he  exhibited  a  striking  instance,  how  much 
wisdom  and  weakness,  learning  and  ignorance,  faith  and 
folly,  truth  and  error,  goodness  and  delusion,  may  be  mix- 
ed up  in  the  composition  of  the  same  person."*  His  works, 
which  were  written  in  Latin,  have  been  handed  down  to  us  j 
and  it  certainly  is  matter  of  regret,  that,  in  general,  the 
subjects  on  which  he  wrote,  are  not  more  important.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  there  was  much  of  the  ascetic  in  his 
composition.  He  seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  apprehensions  that  a  spirit  of  lukewarmness  and  in- 
difference was  coming  upon  the  churches,  and  with  the 
fear  of  their  being  infected  by  the  customs  of  the  pagans 
around  them;  which  he  laboured  to  counteract  by  enfor- 
eing  a  discipline  rigorous  in  the  extreme.     It  is  however 
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(hie  to  liiin  to  s;i\.  tlmt  lu'  (Irli'iHltHl,  uitli  trrcat  rlearncss 
and  al)ilit\,  the  doctrine  ol*  tlii'  rcM-alcd  distiiution  in  tlic 
Godhead,  aprainst  I'raxcas,  wlio  had  iiropaizatcd  scntinvnts 
subversive  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  tliai  work  ho  treats 
of  the  Trinity  in  iniit\ — Father,  .Son,  and  Holy  Spirit — 
yet  one  God; — of  the  Lord  .lesns  Christ  as  hoth  God  and 
man;  as  at  once  the  Son  of'  man  and  the  Son  of  God; — 
and  of  the  H(dy  S|)irit  as  tiie  Conilorter  and  Sanctifier  of 
behevers  ;  and  this  he  di-scribes  as  the  ride  ol"  faith  whicli 
had  obtained  from  the  beginnings  of  the  grospei. 

Bnt  his  Apolotry  for  the  Christians  is  an  invaluable  trea- 
tise; it  exhibits  a  most  pleasintr  view  of  the  >j)irit  and  be- 
havionr  of  the  disciples  of  Jesns  at  that  tin)e,  and  of  their 
adherence  to  the  faith,  order,  and  discipline  of  llie  chnrches 
planted  by  the  apostles.  The  rea<h'r  will  not  be  displeased 
at  my  mtroducing  in  this  place,  the  following^  striking^  sen- 
tences; it  is  however  proper  to  premise,  that  I  pive  them 
rather  as  an  abridgement,  than  as  an  exact  transcript  of  my 
author,  though  bis  ideas  are  carefully  preserved. 

"We  pray  for  the  safety  of  the  emperors  to  the  eternal 
God,  the  true,  the  living  God,  whom  emj)erors  themselves 
would  desire  to  be  pro})itious  to  them,  above  all  others  who 
are  called  gods.  We,  looking  up  to  heaven,  with  out- 
stretched hands,  because  they  are  harndess,  with  naked 
heads,  because  we  are  not  ashamed,  without  a  prom|)ler, 
because  we  pray  from  the  heart;  constantly  pray  for 
all  emperors  and  kings,  that  they  may  have  a  long  life,  a 
secure  empire,  a  safe  palace,  strong  armies,  a  faithfid  senate, 
a  well  moralized  people,  a  quiet  state  of  the  world ;  what- 
ever Cft'sar  would  wish  for  himself  in  his  public  or  j)rivate 
caparitv.  I  cannot  solicit  these  things  from  any  other  than 
from  Him  from  whom  I  know  1  shall  obtain  them,  if  1  ask 
agreeably  to  his  will ;  because  he  alone  can  flo  these  things : 
and  I  expect  iheiii  Irom  him,  being  his  servant,  who  worship 
liim  alone,  aud  am  ready  to  lose  my  life  in  his  service. 
Thus  then  let  the  claws  of  wild  beasts  pierce  us,  or  their 
feet  trample  on  us, while  our  hands  are  8tretche<l  out  to  CJod  : 
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let  crosses  suspend  us,  let  fires  consume  us,  let  swords  pierce 
our  breasts — a  praying  Christian  is  in  a  frame  for  enduring 
any  thing.  How  is  this,  ye  generous  rulers.'*  Will  ye  kill 
the  good  subject  who  supplicates  God  for  the  emperor  f 
Were  we  disposed  to  return  evil  for  evil,  it  were  easy  for  us 
to  avenge  the  injuries  which  we  sustain.  But  God  forbid 
that  his  people  should  vindicate  themselves  by  human  fire ; 
or  be  reluctant  to  endure  that  by  which  their  sincerity  is 
evinced.  Were  we  disposed  to  act  the  part,  I  will  not  say 
of  secret  assassins,  but  of  open  enemies,  should  we  want 
forces  and  niunbers?  It  is  true  we  are  but  of  yesterday, 
and  yet  we  have  filled  all  3'our  towns,  cities,  islands,  cas- 
tles, boroughs,  councils,  camps,  courts,  palaces,  senate, 
forum  ;*  lue  leave  you  only  your  temples.  For  what  war 
should  we  not  be  ready  and  well  prepared,  even  though 
unequal  in  numbers;  we,  who  die  with  so  much  pleasure, 
were  it  not  that  our  religion  requires  us  rather  to  suffer 
death  than  to  inflict  it .''  If  we  were  to  make  a  general 
secession  from  your  dominions,  you  would  be  astonished 
at  3'our  solitude.  We  are  dead  to  all  ideas  of  worldly 
honour  and  dignity;  nothing  is  more  foreign  to  us  than 
political  concerns;  the  whole  world  is  our  republic. 

"We  are  a  body  united  in  one  bond  of  religion,  disci- 
pline, and  hope.  We  meet  in  our  assemblies  for  prayer. 
We  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  divine  oracles  for 
caution  and  recollection  on  all  occasions.  We  nourish  our 
faith  by  the  word  of  God,  we  erect  our  hope,  we  fix  our 
confidence,  we  strengthen  our  discipline,  by  repeatedly  incul- 
cating precepts,  exhortations,  corrections,  and  by  excom- 

*  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  language  of  TertuUian  is  much  too 
strong',  and  that  the  reader  who  would  not  be  misled,  should  receive  it 
with  some  degree  of  qiialificatioii.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
profession  of  Christianity  had  spread  extensively  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  century;  but  paganism  was  still  the  religion  of  the 
empire,  and  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  Gibbon's  calculation 
as  it  respects  tliis  matter,  "not  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Roman  empire  had  erdisted  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  the  cross  before  the  conversion  of  Constantine." 
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miinication  when  it  is  necdlul.  This  last,  as  being  in  the 
sig'ht  of  God,  is  of  tireat  ^v^•i^^ht;  and  is  a  serious  warning 
of  the  future  judi^meiit,  if  any  one  behave  in  so  seanda'ous 
a  manner  as  to  be  debarred  from  holy  communion.  Those 
who  preside  among  us,  are  elderly  persons,  not  distinguish- 
ed for  opulence,  hut  wortirnn'ss  of  character.  Every  one 
pays  something  into  the  piiMie  chest  once  a  n)onth,  or  when 
he  pleases,  and  according  to  his  ability  and  inclination,  for 
there  is  no  compulsion.  These  gifts  are,  as  it  were,  the 
deposits  of  piety.  Hence  we  relieve  and  bury  the  needy, 
support  orphans  and  decrepit  persons;  those  who  have  suf- 
fered shipwreck,  and  those  who,  for  the  word  of  God,  are 
condemned  to  the  mines  or  imprisonment.  This  very  cha- 
rity of  ours  has  caused  us  to  be  noticed  by  some  :  See,  say 
they,  how  these  Christians  love  one  another. 

"  But  we  Christians  look  upon  ourselves,  as  one  body, 
informed  as  it  were  by  one  soul ;  and,  being  thus  incorpo- 
rated by  love,  we  can  never  dispute  what  we  are  to  bestow 
upon  oiu"  own  members.  And  is  it  any  great  wonder,  that 
such  charitable  bi-ethren  as  enjoy  all  things  in  common, 
should  have  such  fre(|uent  love-feasts.''  For  this  it  is  you 
traduce  us,  and  reflect  upon  our  little  frugal  suppers,  not 
only  as  infamously  wicked,  but  as  scandalously  excessive. 
The  nature  of  this  supper  you  may  understand  by  its  name, 
for  it  is  the  Greek  word  for  love.  We  Christians  think  we 
can  never  be  too  expensive,  because  we  consider  all  to  be 
gain  that  is  laid  out  in  doing  good.  When  therefore  we 
are  at  the  charge  of  an  entertainment,  it  is  to  refresh  the 
bowels  of  the  needy.  We  ie^(\  the  hunu:ry,  because  we 
know  God  takes  a  peculiar  delight  in  si'eing  us  do  it.  If 
therefore  we  feast  only  with  such  brave  and  excellent  de- 
signs, 1  leave  you  from  thence  to  guess  at  the  rest  of  our 
discipline  in  matters  of  pure  religion.  Nothing  earthly, 
nothing  unclean,  has  ever  admittance  here.  Our  souls 
ascend  in  prayer  to  God,  before  we  sit  down  to  meat.  Wo 
eat  only  what  suffices  nature,  and  drink  no  more  than  is 
strictly  becoming  chaste  and  regular  persons.     We  sup  as 
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servants  that  know  we  must  wake  in  the  night  to  tlie  service 
of  our  Master,  and  discourse  as  those  wlio  remember  that 
they  are  in  the  hearing  of  God.  When  supper  is  ended, 
every  one  is  invited  forth  to  sing  praises  to  God  :  and  by 
this  you  may  judge  of  the  measure  of  drinking  at  a  Chris- 
tian feast.  As  we  begin,  so  we  conclude  all  with  prayer, 
and  depart  with  the  same  tenor  of  temperance  and  modesty 
we  came ;  as  men  who  have  not  so  properly  been  drinking, 
as  imbibing  religion."* 

There  is  something  noble  in  the  following  appeal,  with 
which  Tertullian  closes  his  apology. 

"  And  now,  O  worshipful  judges,  proceed  with  your  show 
of  justice,  and  believe  me,  ye  will  be  still  more  and  more 
just  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  oftener  you  make  them 
a  sacrifice  of  Christians.  Crucify,  torture,  condemn,  grind 
us  all  to  powder  if  you  can ;  your  injustice  is  an  illustrious 
proof  of  our  innocence,  and  for  the  proof  of  this  it  is  that 
God  permits  us  to  suffer ;  and  by  your  late  condemnation 
of  a  Christian  woman  to  the  lust  of  a  pander,  rather  than 
the  rage  of  a  lion,  you  notoriously  confess  that  such  a  pol- 
lution is  more  abhorred  by  a  Christian,  than  all  the  torments 
and  deaths  you  can  heap  upon  her.  But  do  your  worst, 
and  rack  your  inventions  for  tortures  for  Christians.  'Tis 
all  to  no  purpose ;  you  do  but  attract  the  notice  of  the 
world,  and  make  it  fall  the  more  in  love  with  our  religion. 
The  more  you  mow  us  down,  the  thicker  we  spring  up — 
the  Christian  blood  you  spill,  is  like  the  seed  you  sow ;  it 
springs  from  the  earth  again  and  fructifies  the  more.  That 
which  you  reproach  in  us  as  stubbornness,  has  been  the 
most  instructive  mistress  in  proselyting  the  world — for  who 
has  not  been  struck  with  the  sight  of  what  you  call  stub- 
bornness, and  from  thence  prompted  to  look  into  the  reality 
and  grounds  of  it ;  and  who  ever  looked  well  into  our  re- 
ligion that  did  not  embrace  it?  and  whoever  embraced  it 
[on  proper  grounds]  that  was  not  ready  to  die  for  it  ?  For 
this  reason  it  is  that  we  thank  you  for  condemning  us, 
*  Reeves's  Apologies,  vol.  i.  p.  302—339. 
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because  there  is  such  a  happy  variance  ;uid  disag-recnienl 
between  the  divine  and  human  judgment,  tliat  when  you 
condemn  us  upon  earth,  God  absolves  us  in  heaven." 

MiNi.'cifs  Felix  was  cotcmporary  with  Tertullian,  and 
rather  betbre  than  after  liim.  He  had  been  a  Kcmian 
orator,  but,  being  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  he  wrote 
an  elocjuent  and  learned  defence  of  that  relicion,  which  Dr. 
Lardner  thinks  was  published  about  the  year  210.  This 
work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  between  Cnecilius,  a 
heathen,  and  Octavius,  a  Christian — Minucius  sitting  as 
umpire  between  them.  The  style  of  Minucius  possesses  all 
the  charms  of  Ciceronian  eloquence;  nor  would  it  be  an 
easy  task  for  any  translator  of  h'm  to  do  justice  to  his  ori- 
guial.  Cajcilius,  the  heathen,  in  a  long  and  declamatory 
harangue,  brings  forward  all  the  common-place  calumnies 
of  his  predecessors,  and  accuses  the  ('hrlstians  as  a  desj)e- 
rate  and  unlawful  ("actioii,  who  poured  contempt  upon  their 
deities,  derided  their  worship,  scoffed  at  their  priests,  and 
despised  tlicir  temples  as  no  lietler  than  ciiarnd  houses  and 
heaps  of  dead  bones.  Octavius,  having  patiently  listened 
to  this  severe  philipj)ic,  addresses  himself  to  IMiiuicius,  and 
tells  him,  that  he  >hall  endeavour  to  the  best  of  his  al)ilitv, 
by  staiiuf;  the  truth,  to  exonerate  his  religion  from  the  foul 
aspersions  cast  upon  it  by  his  o|)ponent.  He  does  not  deny 
the  fact,  that  the  Christians  poured  contempt  tipon  the  gods 
of  liic  heathen.  On  the  contrary,  he  freely  admits  i(,  and 
proceeds  to  evince  the  vanity  of  the  worship  of  their  images. 
"  "^I'he  mice,"  says  he,  "  the  swallows,  and  the  bats,  gnaw, 
insult,  and  sit  upon  your  gods;  and,  unless  you  drive  them 
away,  they  build  their  nests  in  tlnii  mouths;  the  spiderg 
weave  their  webs  over  their  faces.  ^  on  Hrst  make  them, 
then  clean,  wipe,  and  protect  them,  that  you  may  fear  and 
worship  tliem.  Sliould  we  \iew  all  your  riles,  there  are 
many  things  whicii  justly  deserve  to  be  laughed  at — others 
that  call  for  pity  and  compa>sion." 

He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  subject  with  his  oppo- 
nent hi  regular  order,     lie  shows  that  man  differs  from  the 
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other  creatures  on  this  lower  world,  chiefly  in  this,  that 
while  the  beasts  of  the  field  are  created  prone  to  the  earth, 
bent  downward  by  nature,  and  formed  to  look  no  further 
than  the  good  of  their  bellies — man  was  created  erect  and 
upright,  formed  for  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens,  sus- 
ceptible of  reason  and  conscience — calculated  to  lead  him 
to  the  knowledge  and  imitation  of  God.  Hence  he  infers 
the  absurdity  of  atheism  and  the  necessity  of  a  great  first 
cause,  as  one  of  the  clearest  dictates  of  reason  and  con- 
science. "  When  you  lift  up  your  eyes  to  heaven,"  says 
he,  "  and  survey  the  works  of  creation  around  you,  what  is 
so  clear  and  undeniable,  as  that  there  is  a  God,  supiemely 
excellent  in  understanding,  who  inspires,  moves,  supports, 
and  governs  all  nature.  Consider  the  vast  expanse  of 
heaven,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  motion,  either  when  studded 
with  stars  by  night,  or  enlightened  with  the  sun  by  day; 
contemplate  the  almighty  hand  which  poises  them  in  their 
orbs,  and  balances  them  in  their  movement.  Behold  how 
the  sun  regulates  the  year  by  its  annual  circuit,  and  how 
the  moon  measures  round  a  month  by  its  increase,  its  decay, 
and  its  total  disappearance.  Why  need  I  mention  the  con- 
stant vicissitudes  of  light  and  darkness,  for  the  alternate 
reparation  of  rest  and  labour  ?  Does  not  the  standing  va- 
riety of  seasons,  proceeding  in  goodly  order,  bear  witness 
to  its  divine  author  ?  The  spring  with  her  flowers,  the 
summer  with  her  harvests,  the  ripening  autumn  with  her 
grateful  fruits,  and  the  moist  and  unctuous  winter,  are  all 
equally  necessary.  What  an  argument  for  providence  is 
this,  which  interposes  and  moderates  the  extremes  of  winter 
and  summer  with  the  alla3's  of  spring  and  autumn — thus 
enabling  us  to  pass  the  year  about  with  security  and  com- 
fort, between  the  extremes  of  parching  heat  and  of  coldi* 
Observe  the  sea,  and  you  will  And  it  bounded  with  a  shore, 
a  law  which  it  cannot  transgress.  Look  into  the  vegetable 
world,  and  see  how  all  the  trees  draw  their  life  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  View  the  ocean,  in  constant  ebb  and 
flow ;  and  the  fountains,  running  in  full  veins ;  with  the 
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rivers,  perpetually  crlidinc:  in  their  wonted  channels.  Why 
should  I  take  time  in  showiiiii^  how  providentially  this  spot 
of  earth  is  rantoned  into  hills,  and  dales,  and  plains?  What 
need  I  speak  of  the  various  artillery  for  the  defence  of  every 
animal — some  armed  with  horns  and  hedcred  about  with 
teeth,  or  fortified  with  hoofs  and  claws,  or  speared  with 
stintrs,  while  others  are  swift  of  foot  or  of  wing.'*  But,  above 
all,  the  beautiful  structure  of  man  most  plainly  speaks  a 
God.  Man,  of  stature  straight,  and  countenance  erect, 
with  eyes  placed  above,  like  centinels,  watching  over  the 
other  senses  within  the  tower." 

This  may  furnish  a  sj)ecimen  of  the  elegant  style,  and 
powerful  reasoning  of  this  early  Christian  writer  in  behalf 
of  the  existence  of  a  great  first  cause  and  of  a  providence 
— in  the  clearness  and  force  of  which  it  may  be  fairly 
doubted  if  he  has  ever  been  surpassed  by  any  who  have 
come  after  him. 

Adverting  to  the  accusation,  that  the  Christians  were,  in 
general,  a  poor  and  despicable  race  of  men,  their  apologist 
feplies,  "  That  the  most  of  us  are  poor,  is  not  our  disho- 
nour, but  our  glory.  The  mind,  as  it  is  dissipated  by  luxur}', 
so  it  is  strengthened  by  frugality.  Hut  how  can  a  man  be 
poor,  who  wants  nothing,  who  covets  not  what  is  another's, 
who  is  rich  towards  God  .''  That  man  is  rather  poor,  who, 
when  he  has  much,  desires  more.  No  man  can  be  so  poor 
as  when  he  was  born.  The  birds  live  without  any  patri- 
mony; the  beasts  find  pasture  every  day,  and  we  feed  upon 
them.  Indef'd  they  are  created  for  our  use,  which,  «  hile 
we  do  not  covet,  we  enjoy.  That  man  goes  happier  to 
heaven,  who  is  not  burdened  with  an  unnecessary  load  of 
riches.  Did  we  think  estates  to  be  useful  to  us,  we  would 
beg  them  of  God,  who,  being  Lord  of  all,  woidd  afford  us 
what  is  necessary.  But  we  choose  rather  to  contenni  riches 
than  to  possess  them,  preferring  innocency  and  patience  to 
them,  auid  desiring  rather  to  be  frood  than  prodigal.  Our 
courage  is  increased  by  infirmities,  and  afiliction  is  often 
the  school  of  virtue." 
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Athenagoras  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Adrian  and  the  An- 
tonines.  He  was,  in  liis  younger  days,  a  heathen  pliiloso- 
pher,  and  designing  to  write  against  the  Christians,  sat 
down  to  read  their  scriptures,  with  the  view  of  making  his 
work  more  complete.  A  diligent  inquiry  into  the  divine 
oracles,  however,  brought  him  over  to  that  faith  which  he 
wished  to  destroy.  He  drew  up  an  apology  for  the  Chris- 
tians, addressed  to  jMarcus  Aurelius,  in  which  he  complains, 
that  while  the  other  subjects  of  the  Roman  government 
were  freely  permitted  to  worship  the  deities  according  to 
their  own  voluntary  choice,  the  Christians  alone,  whose 
worship  was  pure,  simple,  and  worthy  of  the  Deity,  were 
not  only  denied  this  privilege,  but  were  most  unjustly  ma- 
lignied,  slandered,  and  persecuted.  He  vindicates  them 
from  the  charge  of  atheism,  of  which  they  were  accused 
by  their  heathen  adversaries ;  refutes  the  cahminy  of  their 
eating  hu'nan  flesh,  and  the  impure  and  unnatural  con- 
nexions ivith  which  they  were  charged,  by  showing  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  doctrines,  and  the  purity  and  innocence  of  their 
lives.  "Why  should  you  be  ofiended  at  our  very  name," 
says  he,  "the  bare  name  does  not  deserve  your  hatred;  it 
is  wickedness  alone  that  deserves  punishment.  If  we  are 
convicted  of  any  crime  less  or  more,  let  us  be  punished, 
but  not  merely  for  the  name  of  a  Christian;  for  no  Chris- 
tian can  be  a  bad  man,  unless  he  acts  contrary  to  his  pro- 
fession. We  are  accused  'that  we  do  not  worship  the 
same  gods  as  your  cities,  and  offer  them  sacrifices.'  But 
consider,  O  emperor,  that  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  this 
world  stands  in  no  need  of  blood  and  sweet  smelling  incense ; 
he  delights  in  himself,  nothing  is  wanting  in  him.  The 
sacrifice  he  demands  is  a  rational  and  acceptable  service." 

Again,  "  There  is  an  infamous  report,"  says  he,  "  that 
we  are  guilty  of  three  great  crimes,  viz.  impiety  against 
the  gods,  feeding  on  murdered  infants,  and  of  incestuous 
copulations.  If  these  be  true,  spare  neither  age  nor  sex  ; 
punish  us,  with  our  wives  and  children;  extirpate  us  out  of 
the  world,  if  any  among  us  live  as  beasts  (though  even  the 
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beasts  of  the  field  do  not  these  abominable  things.)  Bnt  if 
any  man  be  baser  tlian  a  beast,  to  commit  sneh  wickedness, 
let  liim  be  punished  for  it.  If  tlioe,  howe\er,  be  false  and 
scandalons  cahunnies  apiinst  us,  notice  them  as  such.  In- 
(|uire  into  our  lives,  into  our  opinions,  into  our  obedience 
to  authority,  our  concern  for  your  person  and  government; 
allow  us  only  that  common  justice  and  equity  you  grant 
your  enemies,  and  we  ask  no  more,  being  assured  of  tlu' 
victory,  and  are  willing  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  tlie 
truth.""* 

Lastly,  in  vindication  of  their  manner  of  life,  Athenago- 
ras  says,  "Among  us  the  meanest  day-labourers,  and  old 
women,  though  not  able  to  dispute  about  their  profession, 
vet  can  demonstrate  its  usefulness  in  their  lives  and  good 
works.  They  do  not,  indeed,  critically  weigh  their  words, 
and  recite  eleg;uit  orations,  but  they  manifest  honest  and 
virtuous  actions,  while,  being  buffeted  they  strike  not  again, 
nor  sue  those  at  law  who  spoil  and  plunder  them;  they  give 
liberally  to  those  that  ask,  and  love  their  neighbour  as  them- 
selves. Thus  we  do,  because  we  are  assured  that  there  is  a 
God  who  superintends  human  affairs,  who  made  both  us 
and  the  whole  world,  and  to  whom  we  must  at  last  give  an 
account  of  all  the  actions  of  our  lives. "f 

These  are,  unquestionably,  triumphant  appeals,  and  reflect 
the  highest  honour  on  the  Christians  of  those  days.  But, 
however  elocpieut  and  forcible,  they  appear  to  have  been  little 
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I  It  lias  been  madr  a  (luestion  by  some,  btnv  far  it  is  probable  llic 
apolopif.'s  which  wore,  from  time  to  time,  ilrawn  up  by  tbo  Christians 
and  atldressed  to  tlie  emperors,  ever  roachcd  the  liands  of  thoB«;  mo- 
iiarchs.  Fiiif  with  ail  their  |H)mp  and  mif^hlmess,  ihere  is  pfood  ria-ori 
to  ttiink  that  the  Hotnnii  emperors  were  more  accessible  than  many  of 
th*>  petty  sovereicfns  of  Europe  are  in  the  present  day-  ilfigr'''^*""'  f*"" 
example,  bulfen-d  all  sorts  of  persons  to  apfiroach  hi(n;  aad  when  a 
poor  man  once  offered  hnn  a  petition  in  a  timorous  mann«;r,  with  it  hand 
h,tlf  extended  ami  half  drawn  F)af  ii,  the  emperor  jested  with  him,  and 
told  him  he  looked  as  if  he  was  giving  a  half-[Kiiny  to  an  elephant.- 
Juriiii'i  Remarki. 
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regarded  by  the  rulers  and  magistrates.  We  have  taken  a 
review  of  the  state  of  things  throughout  the  second  centu- 
ry; and  painful  as  the  recital  is,  we  shall  find  that  mat- 
ters were  little,  if  at  all  improved,  during  some  parts  of  the 
third,  on  which  we  are  now  entering.  "That  the  Chris- 
tians suffered  in  this  century,"  says  Mosheim,  "calamities 
and  injuries  of  the  most  dreadful  kind,  is  a  matter  that 
admits  of  no  debate ;  nor  was  there,  indeed,  any  period  of 
it  in  which  they  were  not  exposed  to  perpetual  dangers. 
The  law  which  Severus  had  enacted,  forbidding  his  sub- 
jects to  change  their  religion,  was,  in  its  effects,  most  preju- 
dicial to  the  Christians;  for  though  it  did  not  formally 
condemn  them,  and  seemed  only  adapted  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
further  progress  of  the  gospel,  yet  it  induced  rapacious  and 
unjust  magistrates  to  persecute,  even  unto  death,  the  poorer 
sort  among  the  Christians,  that  thus  the  richer  might  be  led, 
through  fear  of  similar  treatment,  to  purchase  their  safety 
at  an  expensive  rate." 

It  seems  to  have  been  during  the  reign  of  Severus,  that 
the  martyrdom  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  with  that  of  their 
companions,  took  place,  at  Carthage,  in  Africa,  the  resi- 
dence of  Tertullian,  about  the  year  202.  The  account  is 
too  interesting  to  be  omitted;  and  it  will  serve,  in  addition 
to  the  history  already  given  of  the  transactions  at  Lyons 
ijjnd  Vienne,  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  ancient  persecutions  were  wont  to  be  conducted. 
Augustine  refers  to  the  case  of  Perpetua,  in  his  works,  vol. 
vii.  p.  304;  and  Fleury  has  also  given  a  copious  account 
of  the  subject,  vol.  i.  b.  vi. 

On  this  occasion,  three  young  men,  whose  names  were 
Saturninus,  Secundulus,  and  Revocatus,  were  apprehended 
on  a  charge  of  being  Christians,  (probably  occasioned  by 
its  being  rumoured  that  they  were  all  of  them  about  to  be 
baptized  and  added  to  the  church,)  and  along  with  them, 
two  females  of  the  names  of  Felicitas  and  Perpetua;  the 
latter  a  widow  of  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  of  a  good 
family,  and  well  educated,  having  a  father  and  mother 
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living,  two  brothers,  and  an  infant  at  llu*  breast.  The 
fatlier  of  Perpoliia,  ulio  alone  ol"  all  the  laniily  continued 
a  iieathen,  no  sooner  heard  tliat  his  dauyhier  was  inlornifd 
against,  than  he  had  recoin^e  to  every  method  of  persua- 
sion and  even  of  eon)j)nlsion,  to  induce  her  to  desist  iVom 
}ier  purpose  of  sufi'eruig  niart\  rdoai  ;  so  that  she  rejoiced 
when  he  left  her ;  and  in  this  interval  >he  and  the  rest  were 
bajitized.  Some  days  after  this,  they  wer«'  all  thrown  into 
prison,  where  the  treatment  she  met  with,  as  the  darkness  of 
the  place,  the  heat  occasioned  by  the  numljer  ol'  prisoners, 
the  rudeness  of  the  soldiers,  aiul  es|)ecially  her  anxiety  about 
her  child,  at  first,  very  much  alfected  her.  Two  of  the 
deacons  of  the  church,  however,  Tertius  and  Pomponius, 
who  ministered  to  their  wants,  procm-ed  by  means  of  numey, 
the  removal  of  them  all  into  a  more  airy  part  of  the  prison, 
where  Perpetua  had  the  opportunity  of  suckling  her  child, 
which  was  ready  to  die  for  want  of  it.  In  this  situation, 
she  coiuforted  her  mother,  and  encouraged  her  Ijrother ; 
intrusting  to  him  the  care  of  her  infant  son  ;  and  was,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  expression,  as  lia|)|n,  as  if  she  had 
been  in  a  palace.  At  this  time  she  had  a  remarkable  dream, 
from  which  she  inferred  tiiat  she  should  certainly  suffer; 
but  by  which  she  was  nevertheless  greatly  encouraged  in 
her  resolution. 

A  few  days  after  this,  a  report  was  prevalent,  that  these 
Christian  prisoners  w(Uild  soon  be  called  before  the  govern- 
or ;  on  whirh  her  father,  overw  helmed  with  grief,  came  to 
her,  entreating  her  to  have  compassion  on  his  gray  hairs, 
and  on  her  mother,  brothers,  and  child,  which  he  said  could 
not  survive  her.  This  he  did,  kissing  her  hands,  and  throw- 
ing himself  at  her  feet,  evincing  stronger  affection  for  her 
than  he  had  before  done.  This  nuuh  increased  her  concern  ; 
add  to  which,  that  he  was  the  only  relative  she  had  who 
would  not  think  themselves,  in  reality,  honoured  by  her 
contluct.  To  all  his  entreaties,  however,  she  unifornily  re- 
turned this  answer,  tiiat  klie  was  not  at  her  own  disposal, 
but  at  that  of  God. 
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On  the  ensuing  day,  while  she  and  her  friends  were  din- 
ing, they  were  summoned  to  an  audience  in  the  public 
forum,  where  a  prodigious  croM'd  was  assembled.  Here 
all  her  fellow  prisoners  confessed  that  they  were  Christians; 
but  before  Perpetua  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  in  the 
customary  form,  her  father  presented  himself,  holding  her 
child  in  his  arms,  and  supplicating  her  to  have  compassion 
upon  him.  In  these  entreaties  he  was  joined  by  Hilarianus, 
the  Procurator,  who  besought  her  to  think  of  her  aged  fa- 
ther and  her  own  child,  and  to  ofler  sacrifice  for  the  safety 
of  the  emperor.  She  only  answered,  that  she  was  a 
Christian,  and  could  not  do  it. 

After  this  the  father  was  commanded  to  desist ;  but  show- 
ing a  reluctance  to  retire,  one  of  the  lictors  struck  him  with 
a  rod,  which  afi'ected  her,  she  said,  as  much  as  if  she  had 
herself  been  struck.  However,  having  all  made  their  con- 
fession, they  were  sentenced  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts ; 
notwithstanding  which  they  returned  to  the  prison  filled 
with  joy.  Perpetua  now  sent  Pomponius,  the  deacon,  to 
request  that  her  child  might  be  sent  to  her,  that  as  hereto- 
fore, she  might  have  the  privilege  of  suckling  it ;  but  that  in- 
dulgence was  denied  her.  She  bore  the  disappointment, 
however,  with  fortitude,  even  greater  than  she  herself  could 
have  expected. 

After  a  few  days,  Pudeus,  the  jailor,  being  favourably 
inclined  towards  them,  gave  permission  to  their  friends  to 
visit  them,  and  when  the  time  of  exhibition  drew  near,  the 
father  of  Perpetua  also  renewed  his  visit.  He  now  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground,  tore  his  beard,  leaving  nothing 
either  to  be  said  or  done,  which  he  thought  could  tend  to 
move  her ;  but  without  any  other  eftect,  than  to  excite  her 
pity  towards  him. 

The  author  of  the  narrative  next  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  some  of  the  other  prisoners  ;  and  the  case  of 
Felicitas  is  almost  as  interesting  as  that  of  Perpetua.  Being 
eight  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  she  was  fearful  lest 
her  execution  should  be  put  off  till  another  time,  and  that 
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then  she  should  die  in  the  company  of  ordinary  malefactors. 
Her  companions  also  were  afl'ected  at  tht-  rellection  of  inoing 
without  ht-r.  Three  days  before  tlie  exhibition,  hovNever, 
she  was  deHvered  ;  and,  being  in  great  pain,  those  who  were 
about  her,  asked  how  she  would  be  able  to  endure  the  being 
exposed  to  wild  beasts,  when  she  was  so  nuich  allected  widi 
the  pains  of  child-birth.  She  replied,  that  in  tliis  case,  she 
was  left  to  herself,  but  that  in  her  other  suflerings  she  shoidfl 
have  another  to  support  her,  e\en  Him  for  whom  she  suf- 
fered. Behig  delivered  of  a  daughter,  a  sister  of  her's 
undertook  to  bring  it  up.  Secundulus  died  in  prison  ;  but 
they  had  been  joined  by  anof  lier  of  their  (riends  called  Sa- 
turus,  who,  after  they  were  apprehended,  had  voluntarily 
surrendered  himself. 

The  day  preceding  the  exliibition,  they  all  Joined  in  a 
love-feast  with  their  Christian  friends  who  had  permission 
to  visit  them,  in  the  presence  of  many  strangers,  whom  cu- 
riosity had  broiigiit  to  the  place.  To  these  the  prisoners 
expressed  great  joy  in  the  idea  of  tlieir  approaching  sufler- 
ings, and  endeav(.ured  to  engage  tlieir  attention  to  the  great 
cause  for  which  they  were  aljout  to  suffer.  Saturus  bade 
them  observe  their  countenances,  that  they  might  know 
them  all  again  the  next  day.  From  this  extraordinary 
spectacle,  the  strangers  retired  with  marks  of  astonishment, 
and  many  of  them  afterwards  became  converts. 

When  the  day  of  exhibition  arrived,  they  all  went  from 
the  pri^on,  with  erect  and  cheerfid  countenances,  trembling, 
says  our  author,  with  joy  rather  than  with  fear.  I'erpetua, 
especially,  walked  in  such  a  manner  as  struck  the  spec- 
tators with  particular  respect  ;  and  Felicilas  njoiced  that, 
being  dehvered  of  her  child,  she  shoidd  accompany  her 
friends  to  thi^^  t^lorious  combat.  On  reaching  the  gate  of 
the  amphitheatre,  the  oliicers,  according  to  custoni,  be-jjan 
to  clotlie  the  men  in  the  dresses  of  the  priests  of  Satinti,  and 
tlu-  won)en  in  tliox;  of  the  priestesses  of  Ceres.  But  when 
they  remonstrated  ;i|iaiiist  the  injustice  of  being  compelled 
by  forte  to  do  tlnit,  i'or  refusing  wliich  they  were  willing  to 
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lay  down  their  lives,  the  tribune  granted  them  the  privilege 
of  dying  in  their  own  habits. 

They  then  entered  the  amphitheatre ;  when  Perpetua  ad- 
vanced singing  hymns,  and  her  three  male  companions  so- 
lemnly exhorted  the  people  as  they  went  along.  Coming 
in  view  of  the  Propraetor,  they  said,  "You  judge  us,  but 
God  will  judge  you."  This  so  enraged  the  populace  that, 
at  their  request,  all  the  three  were  scourged ;  but  in  this  thej^^ 
rejoiced,  as  having  the  honour  to  share  in  one  part  of  the 
sufferings  of  their  Saviour. 

When  the  wild  beasts  were  let  loose,  Saturninus,  accord- 
ing to  a  wish  which  he  had  previously  expressed,  died  by 
the  attack  of  several  of  them  rushing  upon  him  at  the  same 
time ;  and  Revocatus  was  lulled  by  a  leopard  and  a  bear. 
Saturus  was  first  exposed  to  a  wild  boar ;  but  while  the  at- 
tending officer  was  gored  by  the  animal  so  that  he  died  on 
the  following  day,  he  himself  was  only  dragged  about  and 
not  materially  hurt.  A  bear,  too,  to  which  he  was  next  ex- 
posed would  not  go  out  of  its  den  to  meddle  with  him.  He 
was,  however,  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  leopard,  towards  the 
end  of  the  exhibition,  and  so  much  blood  gushed  out  at  one 
of  his  bites,  that  the  spectators  ridiculed  him,  as  being  bap- 
tized with  blood.  Not  being  quite  killed,  he,  when  the  ani- 
mal was  withdrawn,  addressed  Pudeus,  the  jailor,  exhorting 
him  to  steadfastness  in  the  faith,  and  not  to  be  disheartened 
by  his  sufferings.  He  even  took  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and 
dipping  it  in  one  of  his  wounds,  gave  it  him  as  a  pledge. 

Perpetua  and  Fehcitas  were  first  enclosed  in  a  net,  and 
then  exposed  to  a  wild  cow.  But  this  sight  struck  the 
spectators  with  horror,  as  the  former  was  a  delicate  woman, 
and  the  breasts  of  the  latter  were  streaming  with  milk 
after  her  delivery.  They  were  therefore  recalled,  and  ex- 
posed in  a  common  loose  dress.  Perpetua  was  first  tossed 
by  the  beast;  and,  being  thrown  down,  she  had  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  compose  her  dress  as  she  lay  on  the 
ground.  Then  rising,  and  seeing  Felicitas  much  more 
torn  than  herself,  she  gave  her  her  hand,  and  assisted  her 
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to  rise;  and  for  sdinc  time  tliov  both  stood  tofrother,  near 
the  crate  of  the  am|)liilli<'atre.  Thilhcr  Perpetua  sent  lor 
her  brother,  and  exhorted  hiin  to  continue  firm  in  the  faith, 
to  love  his  fellow  Christiaiis,  and  not  to  be  discouraged  by 
her  suH'erinus. 

Being  all  in  a  iTiajig"led  condition,  they  were  now  taken 
to  the  usual  place  of  execution,  to  be  dispatched  with  a 
sword ;  but  the  populace  re(juesting  that  they  should  l)e 
removed  to  another  place,  where  the  execution  might  be 
seen  to  more  advantage,  they  got  up  of  their  own  accord 
to  go  thither.  Then,  having  given  eafh  other  the  kiss  of 
charity,  tliey  quietly  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate.  In 
walking,  Saturus  had  supported  Perpetua,  and  he  expired 
the  first.  She  was  observed  to  direct  a  young  and  ignorant 
soldier,  who  was  appointed  to  be  her  executioner,  in  what 
manner  he  should  perform  his  office.* 

In  the  year  211,  the  tyrant  Severns  died,  after  a  reign 
of  eighteen  years,  and  the  churches  found  repose  and  tran- 
quillity under  his  son  and  successor  Caracalla,  though,  in 
other  respects,  a  monster  of  wickedness,  whose  life,  says 
Gibbon,  disgraced  human  nature.  Yet  he  neither  oppressed 
the  Christians  himself,  nor  permitted  any  others  to  treat 
them  with  cruelty  or  injustice.  And  though  few  men  have 
ever  exceeded  him  in  the  ferocious  vices,  nevertheless, 
during  the  six  years  and  two  months  that  he  reigned,  the 
disciples  found  in  him  friendshij)  and  protection. 

Macriims,  who  from  an  obscure  extraction  had  been 
raised  to  an  elevated  rank  in  the  Roman  army,  and  who 
had  been  accessary  to  the  death  of  Caracalla,  was  elected 

*  Opusctila  fria  votcrum  aiictorum,  Fastidii  Episcopi  Passio  S.  S. 
Martjrum  Pkhitti-.k  ct  Fkuicitatis,  &c.  a  Lum  Ilohtenio,  Hvo. 
Rom.  M)63.  The  cililor  of  this  piihliralion,  Luciis  !!()lsl«Miius,  wa* 
Keeper  of  the  Vatican  Tjibrary  at  Rome,  a  person  of  pfreat  Iparninp, 
and  tlie  fricml  of  our  prcat  poet  Milton.  He  sliidicd  tliree  years  at 
Oxfijrd,  and  lind  a  preal  esteem  and  alfection  for  Milton,  who  vmilcd 
hirn  at  Rome,  and  received  tnaiij  civilities  from  iiiin  tlierc.  f^ir  lip. 
J^fiwton't  Life  uf  Jfilton  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Varaditc  Lotty  8v(>. 
p.    13. 
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by  tlie  army  to  fill  the  imperial  throne ;  but  he  had  reigned 
only  one  year  and  two  months,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Hehogabalus,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  wliose  follies  and  vices 
were  infamous;  and,  although,  as  Mosheim  says,  perhaps 
the  most  odious  of  all  mortals,  yet  he  showed  no  marks  of 
bitterness  or  aversion  to  the  disciples  of  Christ.  He  was 
slain  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  having  reigned  three  years  and 
nine  months,  and  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  222,  by  his 
cousin,  Alexander  Severus,  who  was  then  only  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  age ;  a  prince  distinguished  by  a  noble 
assemblage  of  illustrious  virtues,  and  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  characters  in  profane  history.  He  did  not  indeed 
abrogate  the  existing  laws  against  the  Christians,  which 
accounts  for  the  mention  of  a  few  martyrdoms  under  his 
administration.  He,  nevertheless,  showed  them  in  various 
ways,  and  on  many  occasions,  unequivocal  testimonies  of 
kindness  and  regard.  Some  attribute  this  to  the  instruc- 
tions and  counsels  of  his  mother  Julia  ]Mamm£ea,  for  whom 
he  had  a  high  degree  of  love  and  veneration ;  and  who  was 
herself  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Christians.  Being 
at  Antioch  with  her  son,  A.  D.  229,  she  sent  for  the  re- 
nowned Origen,  who  resided  at  Alexandria,  to  come  to  her^ 
that  she  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  advantages  of  his 
fonversation.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  the  emperor 
or  his  mother,  so  far  understood  and  believed  the  Christian 
doctrine  as  to  make  an  open  profession  of  it,  though  their 
favourable  sentiments  induced  them  to  tolerate  the  sect, 
during  their  Uves,  which  were  prolonged  to  the  year  235, 
when  they  were  both  put  to  death  in  a  conspiracy  raised 
by  Maxirain,  a  man  who  had  risen  from  the  humblest  ranks 
of  life,  to  a  dignified  station  in  the  army,  and  who  now  was 
made  emperor. 

From  the  death  of  Severus,  which  happened  in  211,  to 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Maximin,  A.  D.  235, 
a  period  of  about  five  and  twenty  years,  the  condition  of' 
the  Christians  was,  in  some  places  prosperous,  and  in  all. 

Vol.   r.  <IG 
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tolerable.  But  Avitli  Maxiinin  tlic  aspect  of  aflairs  clianpcd- 
Tlic  cliaracttr  of  this  latter  iin)iiaiTli  formed  a  striking 
eontrast  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  The  former  tyrants, 
says  Gibbon,  viz.  Calip;ula  and  Nero,  Commodus  and  Ca- 
raralla.  were  all  dissolute  and  unexperienred  youths,  edu- 
cated in  the  purj)le,  and  corrupted  hy  the  pride  of  empire, 
the  luxury  of  Rome,  and  the  perfidious  voice  of  flattery. 
The  cruelty  of  ^Maximin  was  deri\ed  from  a  dilferent  source 
— the  fear  of  contempt.  ThoujL:;h  he  ilepended  on  the  at- 
tachment of  the  soldiers,  who  loved  liim  for  virtues  like 
their  own,  he  was  conscious  that  his  mean  and  barbarous 
oritiin,  his  savage  appearance,  and  his  total  ignorance  of 
the  arts  and  institutions  of  civil  life,  formed  a  very  unfa- 
vourable contrast  ^ith  the  amial)le  manners  of  Alexander 
Seveius.  He  remembered,  that,  in  his  humbler  fortune, 
he  had  often  waited  before  the  door  of  the  haughty  nobles 
of  Koine,  and  had  licen  denied  admittance  by  the  insolence 
of  their  slaves.  He  recollected  also,  the  friendship  of  a 
few  wjio  had  relieved  his  po\erty  and  assisted  his  rising 
hopes.  But  thoae  who  had  sj)urned,  and  those  who  had 
protected  him,  were  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  the  know- 
ledge of  his  original  obscurity.  For  this  crime  many  were 
put  to  death ;  and  by  the  execution  of  several  of  his 
benefactors,  Maximin  pul)lished,  in  characters  of  blood, 
the  indelible  history  of  his  bareness  and  ingratitude. 

The  sangu'mary  soul  of  the  tyrant  was  open  to  every 
suspicion  against  tiiose  among  his  suhjects,  who  were  the 
most  distinguished  by  their  birth  or  merit.  Whenever  he 
was  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  treason,  his  cruelty  was  \\\\- 
l)oun(le(l  and  unrelenting.  A  conspiracy  against  his  life 
was  eitlier  discovered  or  imatzined,  aiid  Magnus,  a  consular 
senator,  nanu-d  as  the  principal  anllutr  of  it.  Witliout  a 
witness,  without  a  trial,  and  without  an  opportunity  (»f  de- 
fence, Maginis,  with  four  tlioii-and  of  his  supposed  accom- 
plices, were  put  to  death.  Confiscation,  exile,  or  simple 
death,  were,  however,  este«'ined  uncommon  instances  of  his 
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lenity.  Some  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  he  ordered  to 
be  sewed  up  in  the  hides  of  slaughtered  animals,  others  to 
be  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  others  again  to  be  beaten  to 
death  with  clubs.  Throughout  the  Roman  wCj'-ld,  a  gene- 
ral cry  of  indignation  was  heard,  imploring  vengeance 
against  the  common  enemy  of  human  kind,  and,  at  length, 
by  an  act  of  private  oppression,  a  peaceful  and  unarmed 
province  was  driven  into  rebellion  against  him.* 

The  malice  of  INIaximin,  against  the  house  of  the  late 
emperor,  by  whom  the  Christians  had  been  so  peculiarly 
favoured,  stimulated  him  to  persecute  them  bitterly,  and 
he  gave  orders  to  put  to  death  the  pastors  of  the  churches, 
whom  he  knew  Alexander  had  treated  as  his  intimate 
friends.  The  persecution,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
them:  others  suffered  at  the  same  time;  and,  a  letter  from 
Firmilian  to  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  preserved  in  the 
works  of  the  latter,  informs  us  that  the  flame  extended  to 
Cappadocia  and  Pontus.f  Ambrose,  the  friend  of  Origen, 
and  Protoctetus,  pastor  of  the  churcli  in  Ctesarea,  suffered 
much  in  the  course  of  it,  and  to  them  Origen  dedicated  his 
Book  of  Martyrs.  He  himself  was  obHged  to  retire;  but 
the  tyrant's  reign  lasted  only  three  jears,  in  which  time  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  rest  of  the  world  had  partici- 
pated of  his  cruelties  as  much  as  the  Christians. |  But  the 
name  of  Origen  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  a 
liistory  of  the  Christian  church,  with  only  a  casual  or  incir 
dental  mention.  He  Avas  a  man,  says  Dr.  Priestley,  so 
remarkable  for  his  piety,  genius,  and  application,  that  he 
must  be  considered  an  honour  to  Christianity,  and  to 
human  nature.  Even  Jerome,  his  great  adversary,  admits 
that  he  was  a  great  man  from  his  infancy.  His  history  is 
given  in  considerable  detail  by  Eusebius,  v.ho  tells  us,  that 
this  very  eminent  man  was  born  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 


*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i.  ch.  7. 

I  Cyprian's  Works,  Letter.  75.  p.  256. 

_t  Eusebius.  b.  6.  ch.  2C.    Orosius,  b.  7.  ch.  19.     Oriffen,  torn.  28. 
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A.  D.  185.  His  father  Leonides,  from  uliom  he  received 
the  first  nulimeuts  of  his  education,  l)e'^to\^■e(l  uiiCdiiKiion 
pains  upon  it;  an(i  afterwards  had  him  instructed  h\  the 
ablest  masters  of  the  apre,  amonp:  wiiom  were  St.  Clement 
anfl  Ammonius  Saccns,  an  eminent  })hil()>oplier  of  Alexan- 
dria, th-:'  founder  of  the  Eclectic  sect.  His  early  improve- 
ments where  such  as  gjave  his  worthy  parent  the  prreatest 
satisfaction.  He  was  only  seventeen  years  of  af;e  when  the 
persecution  under  Severus  beijan  in  Alexandria,  and  his 
father  was  apprehended  and  confined ;  yet,  he  would  at  that 
early  period  of  life,  have  fain  thrown  himself  in  the  way  of 
the  persecutors,  if  liis  motiier,  after  her  most  earnest  en- 
treaties had  failed,  had  not  hid  his  clothes  in  order  to  prevent 
him  poinpr  abroad.  He,  however,  wrote  to  his  father, 
exhorting'  him  to  steadfastness  in  his  profession,  and  not  to 
be  moved  by  any  considerations  about  his  family,  though, 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  there  would  be  a  widow  and  seven 
children  left  in  preat  poverty  ;  and,  liius  encouraged,  his 
father  was  beheaded,  submitting  to  his  destiny  with  be- 
comintr  resolution. 

A  Inrjre  lamily  being  left  in  this  destitute  condition,  a  rich 
lady  of  Alexandria,  the  friend  of  genius  and  virtue,  took 
Origen  into  her  family.  She,  at  the  same  time,  entert:iined 
in  her  house,  a  person  of  distinguished  abilities,  who  held 
the  principles  of  the  Cinostics,  and  her  table  was  tiie  resort 
of  other  men  of  letters.  But  though  Origen  could  not  re- 
frain J'rom  associating  with  this  heretic,  sucli  was  the  Hrm- 
ness  of  his  mind  and  the  fixedness  of  his  principles  that  he 
would  never  join  with  him  in  prayer.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  he  was  elected  master  of  the  great  School  of  Alexan- 
dria, ^\l^K•ll  li:id  been  deserted  by  its  late  master  in  tlie  time 
of  j)erseculion  ;  and  not  chof>sing  to  be  unnecessarily  bur- 
thensome  to  his  benefactress,  he  cjuitted  her  mansion,  and 
provided  for  his  own  support  by  giving  lesson>  of  instrn<tioii 
in  grammar  and  the  principles  of  religion.  So  de\oied, 
however,  did  he  become  to  the  study  of  sacred  literature, 
»li;it  he  wholly  abandoiH  (I  the  teaching  of  grannnar,  and 
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sold  his  library,  consisting  of  the  works  of  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers and  poets,  for  which  the  purcluiser  cisgaged  to 
pay  him  four  oholi  a  day.  While  he  was  thus  emplo}  ed, 
many  of  his  pupils  became  martyrs;  and,  being  in  so  con- 
spicuous a  station,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  himself 
escaped.  Being  obliged  to  instruct  women  as  well  as  men, 
and  having  adopted  a  plan  of  great  austerity  of  manners, 
in  a  (it  of  enthusiastic  fervour,  he  made  a  literal  application 
to  himself  of  Christ's  words,  INlatth.  xix.  12,  an  action  for 
which  he  greatly  condemned  himself,  in  the  subsccjnent  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  when  he  had  reaped  the  benefit  of  experience 
and  reflection. 

Applying  himself  with  extraordinary  assiduity  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  a  teacher,  his  reputation  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  it  was  still  further  augmented  by  an  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  all  the  difierent  Greek  versions  then 
extant  accompanying  it,  ranged  in  separate  columns.  These 
were  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  the  Septuagint, 
that  of  Theodotion,  and  two  others,  with  the  Hebrew  text 
in  Hebrew  characters  and  tlic  same  in  Greek  letters.  This 
constituted  eight  columns  in  the  whole,  but  it  was  called 
Hexapla,  from  having  the  six  Greek  versions.  Finding  this 
work  too  expensive  and  unwieldy  for  general  use,  he  after- 
wards reduced  it  in  both  respects  by  composing  what  is 
called  the  Tetrapla,  which  contained  only  the  first  four  of 
the  Greek  versions  already  mentioned. 

Some  time  after,  Origen  quitted  his  employment  and  his 
studies,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  visit  to  Rome,  for 
what  particular  object  does  not  appear ;  but,  returning  to 
Alexandria,  many  persons  of  learning  from  distant  places 
resoi'ted  to  him  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  being  applied 
to  by  an  Arabian  prince  for  a  person  to  instruct  him  in  the 
Christian  faith,  he  made  choice  of  Origen  in  preference  to 
an}  other. 

At  the  time  that  Alexandria  was  ravaged  by  Caracalla, 
Origen  went  to  Ca?sarea  in  Palestine,  and  there  the  bishop 
isngaged  him  to  expound    the  Scriptures  publicly  in  the 
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chiircli,  tlioucli  lir  liad  not  tliin  been  ordained.  This  ira^e 
uiiiliraua*  t«»  Dnnctiius,  the  bishop  of  Alcxaiuhiu,  \\ho  in- 
sisted on  his  returning  home  aj^ain,  whieh  he  did.  IJr 
nevertheless  >  isited  Ca?sarea,  not  long  afterwards,  where  he 
received  ordination,  whieh  gaNe  such  oflince  to  Demetrius, 
that  from  that  time  lie  did  ever\  thing  in  his  power  to  injure 
him,  particulaily  lt\  exposing  the  rash  action  mentioned 
above;  though  whin  it  was  eommuniealed  to  him  in  eonfi- 
clenee.  he  hail  promised  never  to  dixidge  it,  and  at  that  time 
did  not  e\cn  blame  him  for  it,  but  encouraged  him  to  apply 
w  ith  vigour  to  the  duties  of  his  j)rofession. 

Demetrius  at  first  got  him  banished  from  Alexandria,  in 
a  council  held  A.  D.  231,  though  on  what  pretence  does  not 
distinctly  appear.  In  a  second  council  he  was  deposed 
from  the  prie^thood  and  exconnnuiiicated;  and  the  ^ente)u■e 
was  of  course  ratified  by  distant  churches.  Still,  however, 
lie  was  received  at  Ca^sarea,  and  by  other  bishops  who  be- 
came greatly  attached  to  him,  and  undertook  his  defence. 
While  he  resided  at  Coesarca,  numbers  resorted  to  him  from 
distant  rpiarters  for  instruction  ;  and  among  others  (Jregory, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Neocesarea,  and  lii>  brotiier  Atheno- 
dorus,  whom  he  persuaded  to  abandon  j)rofaiie  literature  for 
the  study  of  Theology  ;  and  they  attended  his  lectures  five 
years.  Firmilian,  al>o  bishoj)  of  Cu'sarea  in  Cajipadocia, 
a  distinguished  character  in  his  time,  was  so  attached  to 
Origen  that  he  strove  to  prevail  uj>on  him  t«)  remove  intft 
his  province  and  reside  with  him. 

In  this  situation  he  composed  his  commentaries  oti  the 
Scriptures,  dictating,  it  is  said,  to  seven  notaries  and  some- 
times more;  an<l  employing  as  many  scribes  to  take  fair 
copies,  the  exj>cnse  of  which  was  cheerfully  defrayed  bv 
Ambrosins,  whom  Origi'ii  had  brought  over  from  the  \'alen- 
tinians  to  the  catholic  church.  When  he  was  turned  of  sixt  \ , 
he  permitted  scril)es  to  coj)y  after  him  as  he  delivered  his 
discourses  from  the  pulpit.  It  was  in  this  period  of  his  life 
that  he  drew  up  his  excellent  books  against  Celsus,  in  de- 
fence of  ChristianitN .     'i'his  latter  v.as  an  Kpicurean  phi- 
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iosopher,  wiio  undertook  to  calumniate  Christianity,  in  the 
most  outrageous  manner.  Origen  most  ably  answered  all 
his  objections,  and  vindicated  the  truth  of  his  own  religion, 
by  the  prophecies  concerning  Christ,  by  the  evidence  of 
miracles,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  holy  influence  of  the 
gospel  evinced  in  the  lives  of  his  disciples.  This  is  consi- 
dered by  the  learned  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  wri- 
tings, which  were  certainly  very  voluminous,  for  Eusebius 
says  he  wrote  five  and  twenty  volumes  upon  the  gospel  by 
Matthew  !  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  an- 
cients gave  the  title  of  volume  to  very  small  tracts. 

In  the  persecution  under  Maximin,  Origen  concealed  him- 
self by  retiring  to  Athens,  where,  however,  he  was  not  idle, 
but  continued  to  write  commentaries.  In  the  persecution 
under  Decius,  he  was  apprehended,  and  though  then  far 
advanced  in  life,  he  showed  an  example  in  his  own  conduct 
of  tliat  fortitude  w  hich  he  had  so  early  in  life,  and  so  often 
afterwards,  recommended  to  others.  He  was  confined  in 
the  interior  part  of  the  prison,  and  there  fastened  with  an 
Iron  chain,  his  feet  stretched  in  the  stocks  to  the  fourth  hole, 
a  circumstance  evidently  mentioned  by  the  historian  to  inti- 
mate that  it  was  a  posture  of  extreme  pain,  and  where  he 
was  kept  for  several  days.  He  bore,  with  invincible  forti- 
tude, a  great  variety  of  tortures  to  which  his  persecutors 
subjected  him,  taking  care  that  they  should  not  absolutely 
deprive  him  of  life ;  and  at  length  he  was  threatened  to  be 
burned  alive.  But  neither  what  he  felt,  nor  what  he  feared, 
at  all  moved  him.  He  survived  this  persecution — and  lived 
to  write  letters  afterwards  highly  edifying  to  those  of  his 
persecuted  brethren  who  were  brought  into  similar  circum- 
stances; and,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy,  in  the  year 
254,  died  at  Tyro,  a  natural  death. 

From  the  death  of  jMaximin  to  the  reign  of  Decius,  the 
Christians  enjoyed  considerable  repose,  and  the  gospel 
made  an  extensive  progress.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  short  reign  of  Maximin,  they  suffered  but  little  persecu- 
tion for  neai-h'  half  a  ccnturv,  and  the  eiTcct«  v.-crn  but  too 
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manifest  in  the  melancholy  state  ol'  the  churches  at  tliirf 
ti:ne, — in  tiic  laxity  of  their  discipline,  and  the  general  lukc- 
warmness  v\hich  had  come  upon  them  in  their  profission. 
The  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Christian  religion  wa* 
tjreatlv  corrupted,  and  the  usual  concomitants  of  a  season 
of  worldly  ease  and  prosperity,  viz.  ambition,  pride,  and 
hi\ur\,  too  generally  prevailed  both  among  pastors  and 
people.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  cannot  surprise  a  re- 
flecting mind,  that  He  who  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  golden 
canillesiicks,  and  holds  the  stars  in  his  right-hand — who  has 
ticclared  that  he  will  make  all  the  churches  to  know  that  il 
is  He  who  searches  the  reins  and  hearts,  and  will  give  to 
every  one  according  to  his  works — should  interpose  at  thi!^ 
lime  to  ^  indicate  his  own  cause,  and  reclaim  the  wanderings 
of  his  people. 

No  sooner  had  Decius  ascended  the  throne  than  a  tempe>t 
was  raised,  in  which  the  fiu'y  of  persecution  fell  in  a  dread- 
ful manner  upon  the  church  of  Christ.  Whether  it  were 
from  tui  ill-grounded  fear  of  the  Christians,  or  from  a  vio- 
lent zeal  for  the  superstition  of  his  ance>tors,  does  not  ap- 
pear; but  it  is  certain  that  he  issued  edicts  of  the  most 
dreadful  kind,  commanding  the  j)r;etors,  on  pain  of  death, 
either  to  extirpate  the  whole  l)ody  of  Christians  without 
exception,  or  to  force  them  by  torments  of  v:u"ious  kinds  to 
return  to  the  |)ngan  worship.  Hence  in  all  the  pro\inces  of 
the  euipjrc,  during  a  space  of  two  years,  multitudes  of 
Christians  were  put  to  death  by  the  most  horrid  punish- 
ments which  an  ingenious  barbarity  could  invent. 

This  trying  slate  of  things  was  continued,  with  more  or 
less  intermission,  during  the  reigns  of  Callus,  Valerian,  Dio- 
cletian, and  otlnTs  of  thf  Roman  em])erors ;  but  the  detail 
]i  liaras>iug  to  the  feelings,  and  instead  of  prosecuting  it 
circumstanti:dly,  1  shall  dismiss  the  subject  by  an  extract 
from  Dr.  Chandler's  History  of  Persecutions,  relating  tt> 
this  period.  "Tlie  ui(»st  excessive  and  outrageous  barba- 
rities," says  he,  "were  inade  use  of  upon  all  who  woidd  not 
blas])heine  Chri*"!  suid  offer  incense  to  the  imperial  god.-. 
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They  were  publicly  whipped, — drawn  by  the  heels  through 
the  streets  of  cities, — racked  till  every  bone  of  their  body  was 
disjointed, — had  their  teeth  beat  out, — their  noses,  hands, 
and  ears  cut  off, — sharp  pointed  spears  run  under  their 
nails, — were  tortured  with  melted  lead  thrown  on  their 
naked  bodies, — had  their  eyes  dug  out, — their  limbs  cut  off, 
— were  condemned  to  the  mines, — ground  between  stones, 
— stoned  to  death, — burnt  alive, — thrown  headlong  from 
the  high  buildings, — beheaded, — smothered  in  burning  lime 
kilns, — run  through  the  body  with  sharp  spears, — destroyed 
witii  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold, — thrown  to  the  wild  beasts, 
— broiled  on  gridirons  with  slow  fires, — cast  by  heaps  into 
the  sea, — crucified, — scraped  to  death  with  sharp  shells, — 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  boughs  of  trees, — and,  in  a  word, 
destroyed  by  all  the  various  methods  that  the  most  diabo- 
lical subtlety  and  malice  could  devise."* 

When  the  persecution  arose  under  the  emperor  Decius, 
or  rather,  as  it  is  expressed  by  a  late  writer,  "  when  the 
gates  of  hell  were  once  more  opened,  and  merciless  execu- 
tioners were  let  loose  upon  the  defenceless  churches,  who 
deluged  the  earth  with  blood,"  (A.  D.  249,)  Cyprian  was 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  having  been  ordained 
the  preceding  year.  He  was  soon  marked  out  as  a  victim  to 
imperial  fury,  but  he  prudently  fled  from  Carthage,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  proscribed,  and  his  effects  were 
seized.  He  was  censured  by  some  persons  as  a  deserter  of 
his  flock;  but  the  firmness  and  Christian  piety  with  which 
he  afterwards  (under  the  reign  of  Valerian,  A.  D.  258,) 
laid  down  his  fife,  afibrd  a  presumption  that  he  had  not  re- 
tired for  want  of  courage.  His  works,  which  consist  of  a 
collection  of  his  epistles,  eighty-three  in  number,  and  seve- 
ral tracts,  contain  much  information  respecting  the  state  of 
Christianity  at  that  period,  at  the  same  time  that  they  dis- 

*  Introduction  to  Limborch's  History  of  the  Inquisition,  vol.  1.  sect. 
1.  p.  14.     Sliould  any  suspect  Dr.  Chandler  of  having  overcharged  the 
picture  in  this  dreadful  detail,  I  must  entreat  them  to  look  into  any  of 
the  larger  histories  of  tliis  period,  and  they  vrill  soon  be  undeceived. 
Vol.  I,—**  2H 
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j)l;iv  a  bonevolpiit  and  pious  mind,  and  ex  inro  mucli  of  tin* 
(haracter  of  tlir  Christian  pastor,  in  llir  afiectionale  solici- 
tude uiih  which  he  watclied  over  his  flock.  The  letters 
which  lie  w  rote  durintr  Iiis  retirement,  give  a  distressing  pic- 
ture of  the  efl'ects  whirli  had  been  produced  upon  the 
churches  by  that  state  of  tranf|niHity  and  exemption  froui 
sufTerincT,  which,  witli  Httle  interruption,  they  had  enjoyed 
from  the  death  of  Scverns,  in  211,  to  the  reign  of  Decius 
in  249, — a  period  of  about  foity  years. 

''Itinn>t  l}e  owned  and  confessed,"  says  he,  "that  the 
outrageous  and  heavy  calamity,  wjiich  hatii  almost  devour- 
ed our  flock,  and  continues  to  devour  it  to  this  day,  hath 
happened  to  us  because  of  our  sins,  since  we  keep  not  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  nor  observe  his  hea\enly  connnands, 
which  were  designed  to  lead  us  to  salvation.  Christ,  our 
Lord,  fulfdled  the  will  of  the  father,  but  we  neglect  the  will 
of  Christ.  Our  principal  study  is  to  tret  money  and  estates  ; 
we  follow  after  pride;  we  are  at  leisure  for  nothing  but 
emidation  and  quarrellintr,  and  have  neglected  the  simpli- 
city of  the  failh.  \Vc  have  renounced  this  «orld  in  words 
only,  and  not  in  deerl.  K\  ery  one  studies  to  please  himself, 
and  to  displease  others."*  It  is  impossible  (or  us  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  shockinLf  contrast  which  ibis  picture  pre- 
sents, to  that  drawn  by  'J'ertullian  about  bl'ty  years  before. 
k  seems  even  to  have  staggered  the  credibility  of  some 
writers.  Dr.  .Jortin,  for  example,  remarks,  that  "Cyprian 
has  described,  in  very  strontr  terms,  the  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline and  manners  wliicb  bad  endued ;  which  yet  may  re- 
quire  some  abatement.  His  \cbement  temper,  hi>  inditriia- 
tion  against  \icf,  and  his  African  ehxpience,  might  in«luce 
him  to  rnakf  ("ne  «  illi  a  figure  called  exngirerrition.^^f  Hut, 
nnhaj)pil\,  the  account  of  Cyprian  is  conllrmed  by  the  les- 
limon\  of  I'ji^eliius,  who  was  nearly  contem|)orarv  with 
liim;   and,  wliirli  i^  still  woi>e,  it  i>  j)ut   beyond  all  dispute 


-    (  y|»nnii\  \S  urlis  epi>'t.  ?si. 

j  Itcmaiki,on  Kcrlefi.  Hist.  vol.  I.  p.  37fi. 
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h\  the  immense  number  of  defections  from  the  Cin-istian 
profession  \\hich  every  where  alDOunded  when  the  persecu- 
tion, instituted  b^'  Decius,  commenced,  and  which  occasion- 
ed great  commotions  in  all  the  churches. 

"Through  too  much  liberty,"  says  Eusebius,  "they  grew 
negligent  and  slothful,  envying  and  reproaching  one  another ; 
waging,  as  it  were,  civil  wars  among  themselves,  bishops 
quarrelling  with  bishops,  and  the  people  divided  into  par- 
ties. Hypocrisy  and  deceit  were  grown  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  wickedness.  The}'  were  become  so  insensible  as  not  so 
much  as  to  think  of  appeasing  the  divine  anger;  but,  like 
atheists,  they  thought  the  world  destitute  of  any  providen- 
tial government  and  care,  and  thus  added  one  crime  to 
another.  The  bishops  themselves  had  thrown  ofl'  all  care  of 
religion;  were  perpetually  contending  with  one  another,  and 
did  nothing  but  quarrel  with,  and  threaten,  and  envy,  and 
hate  one  another; — were  full  of  ambition,  and  tyranically 
used  their  power."*  Such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
churches,  which  God,  as  Eusebius  justly  remarks,  first  pu- 
nished with  a  gentle  hand ;  but  when  they  grew  hardened  and 
incurable  in  their  vices,  he  was  pleased  to  let  in  the  most 
grievous  persecutions  upon  them,  under  Diocletian,  which 
exceeded  in  severity  and  length  all  that  had  gone  before. 
It  began  in  the  year  302,  and  lasted  ten  years. 


SSCTIOXV  IV. 

Reflections  on  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  during  the 
first  three  centuries,  with  a  Vieio  of  the  rise  of  Antichrist. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  from 
the  first  propagation  of  the  gospel  until  the  reign  of  Con- 
Stantine,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  the  reader's  attention, 
that  the  Christian  profession  is  marked,  during  this  jieriod, 

'*  Etisebiiis'-j  Hist.  1>.  C   ch.  I. 
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Willi  n  ))i'<iili;ir  clinracter,  in  (listiiictidii  from  \\\u\t  it  >us- 
taiiirtl  wrtiTtlie  accession  ol"  ConstainiiuMi)  llu- tliroiir,  when 
the  Chri>tian  reliirion  was  taken  uniler  his  fosterintij  care, 
and  siippoitetl  hy  tlie  civil  governiiieiit.  The  first  propa- 
fration  ol'  the  Christian  faitli  was  not  only  unaided,  hut  di- 
rectU  opposed  in  rno>t  instances,  by  civil  iroxerinnents,  in 
the  difl'erent  countries  in  which  it  spread.  Tlie  publishers 
of  thr-  t:<)s|)el,  were  in  ireneral  plain  and  unlearned  men,  and 
de-titiite  of  all  worldly  iniluence  and  power;  their  doctrine 
was,  in  itself,  obnoxious,  and  their  a|)pearance  contempti- 
ble; nor  could  they  present  to  the  \  iew^  of  men  any  other 
inducement  to  embrace  tlu-ir  testimony,  than  the  prosj)ect 
ol'  life  and  immortality  in  the  world  to  come  ;  with  the  cer- 
tainty, that  throufi;h  miuh  tribulation  believers  must  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  (iod.  The  success  of  their  doctrine 
stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the  power  of  princes,  the  wis- 
dom of  pliiloso|)hers,  the  intriaues  of  courts,  the  emnity  of 
the  papain  priesthood,  with  all  the  weiuht  of  an  establislied 
RVstem  of  ichdatry  and  superstition  ;  it  could,  thercf<irc,  only 
make  its  wa\  by  sustainiuf;  and  overcomintr  all  the  malice 
and  riiCTi'  «)f  it>  enemies. 

In  the  view  that  we  have  taken  of  the  Christian  history 
diM-intr  theprecediuiL;-  period,  it  appears  unifornily  in  harmony 
with  this  representation.  The  treneral  character  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  is  that  of  a  suflerinju:  people;  and,  notwith- 
.-tandin^'  some  intervals  of  repose  occasionally  intervening, 
in  ^'"eneral  the  projj^^ress  of  the  g'ospel  is  traced  in  tin-  blood 
q(  the  saints,  and  its  power  and  evidence  made  conspicuous 
in  prevailinc  acrainst  the  most  formidable  opp«)sition.  Thus 
the  excellency  of  its  power  ap|>eared  to  be  of  (iod,  aiul  not 
of  man.  While  the  Christian  cause  was  thus  opposed  to  tlie 
world,  and  made  its  way  by  its  own  divine  enertry,  the  tre- 
n<'ral  j)urity  of  its  [)rofessors  was  preserved;  for,  what  could 
induce  men  to  embrace  it,  but  a  conviction  of  its  heavenly 
orif^in  and  importaiu-e  f  So  lonf?  as  the  Christian  profes- 
sion was  thus  situat«'d,  its  success  carried  with  it  its  own 
witness.    But  the  scene  is  altogether  changed,  when  we  view 
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the  state  of  matters  after  the  accession  of  Constantino;  for 
then,  instead  of  the  teachers  of  Christianity  being  called 
upon  to  show  their  attachment  to  it,  by  self-denial  and 
suffering  for  its  sake,  we  see  them  exalted  to  worldly  ho- 
nours and  dignity,  and  the  holy  and  heavenly  religion  of 
Jesus  converted  into  a  system  of  pride,  domination,  and 
hypocrisy,  and  becoming,  at  length,  the  means  of  gratifying 
the  vilest  lusts  and  passions  of  the  human  heart.  The  con- 
sequence of  such  a  change  in  the  state  of  things  may  be 
easily  anticipated  by  those  who  have  any  proper  views  of 
the  corruption  of  human  nature;  and  it  corresponds  with 
matter  of  fact.  For  no  sooner  do  we  perceive  the  teachers 
in  the  church,  who  in  former  periods,  were  most  conspicuous 
for  sustaining  the  opposition  of  the  persecuting  powers,  and 
animating  their  flocks  to  a  patient  continuance  in  bearing 
the  cross — no  sooner  do  we  see  them  invested  with  secular 
honours,  great  wealth,  and  elevated  dignity,  than  the  whole 
object  of  their  lives  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  in  main- 
taining their  power  and  pre-eminence,  and  aspiring  at  do- 
minion over  the  bodies  and  consciences  of  men.  From  the 
days  of  Constantine,  the  corruptions  of  the  Christian  profes- 
sion proceeded  with  rapid  progress.  Many  evils,  probably, 
existed  before  this  period,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
events  that  were  to  follow ;  but  when  the  influence  of  the 
secular  power  became  an  engine  of  the  clergy,  to  be  exer- 
cised in  their  kingdom,  it  need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  progress  became  exceedingly  rapid  in  converting 
the  religion  of  Christ  into  a  system  of  spiritual  tyrann}^, 
idolatry,  superstition,  and  hypocrisy,  and  which  arrived  at 
its  full  height  in  the  Roman  hierarchy,  when,  what  is  called, 
THE  CHURCH,  bccame  the  sink  of  iniquity. 

That  such  a  display  of  human  depravity  as  we  shall  have 
to  detail  in  the  succeeding  events  of  church  history,  should 
be  exhibited  under  a  profession  of  Christianity,  may  verv 
reasonably  excite  the  greatest  astonishment.  Many,  indeed, 
without  discriminating  between  Christianity  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  it,  have  found  what  they  conceive  a  suflicient  justi- 
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ficatioii  of  till  ir  own  iiifUh  litv,  in  llw  many  aboniiiiatioiis 
uliicli  lia\i-  Ixrn,  and  still  arc,  conimittod  under  the  Chris- 
tian name.  And  it  mii-t  he  alluv.ed,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  plausible  and  siieees>l"id  aririiniciits  in  eiicoura^'infr 
and  snpportintr  a  scej)tical  state  of  mind,  to  paint  the 
Christian  System  as  it  appears  the  eiiizine  of  priesteraft, 
and  ih«'  >iij)port  of  spiritual  tyranny,  idolatry,  anci  super- 
stition. IJiit  irenuine  Christianity  is  no  more  accounlahir 
for  these  enormities,  than,  what  is  called,  the  reliiiion  of  na- 
ture i>  for  :dl  the  alourd  and  suj)er>litions  rites  of  paganism. 

It  ma\  he  j)roper,  thrrefore,  to  observe,  that  the  greatest 
ini(|nitv  that  has  been  di>ro\»'re(l  in  what  is  called  the 
Christian  eliurch,  iidmittini:  tiie  e\il  in  it>  lull  extent,  is  but 
the  accom|)lishment  of  what  was  before  predietetl  in  the 
sacred  seriptin'es;  and,  considered  in  this  view,  it  presents 
u>  with  a  ui()>t  puutrful  arLiuiiifut  in  confirmation  o|"  the 
proplutir  word.  In  the  e>tabli>hni»nt  of  Christianity  by 
('on>tantine,  the  obstriu-tion,  which  had  hitherto  operated 
ap^aiiist  the  lid!  UKinifoiatiun  of  the  antichristiim  power, 
l)einfr  r(  iiio\ed,  tin-  current  of  events  gradually  brou'-ht 
matters  to  that  state,  in  which  "the  man  of  sin"  became 
lidJN  re\«alcd,  ">ittini^  in  the  temple  of  (ntd,  and  showinj^- 
himself  a>  (iod.'' 

Tin'  apostles  of  the  Son  of  (mhI  pave  iuaii\  intimations 
in  their  writings  of  the  corru|)lions  which  >hould  arise  mi- 
der  the  Christian  profession  at  a  (iitinc  period.  'J'here 
were  not  wantintr  sunptoms  of  this  e\«'n  in  their  own  days, 
as  appears  from  the  f<illowinfr  passr-tpes.  When  the  apostle 
Paul  tlelivercd  t(»  the  elder.s  of  the  church  at  Kphous,  a 
solemn  warniu'.:^  so  take  heed  to  themsehes  and  to  the  llock 
o\er  wliirli  the  Holy  Ghost  had  mude  iliem  overseers,  he 
adds,  as  the  reason  for  it,  "for  I  know  this,  that  after  my 
d<  f>arture  shall  prieNous  wolves  enter  in  amont^  >"i'»  ""l 
.sparing  the  lloek  ;  also  of  \our  (»wn  seKcs  shall  uteu  arise, 
speakiufi^  perverse  tliinu<,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them." 
Acts  XX.  J9,  -W.  'I'he  jealousy  and  fear  which  he  <'nter- 
lained  relati\e  to  the  inlliieuce  ol' false  teachers,  is  manifest 
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in  the  following  passage.  "  But  I  fear,  lest  by  any  means, 
as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve,  through  his  subtlety,  so  your 
minds  should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ:  For  such  are  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers, 
transforming  themselves  into  the  apostles  of  Christ;  and  no 
marvel,  for  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of 
light,  therefore  it  is  no  great  thing  if  his  ministers  also  be 
transformed  into  ministers  of  righteousness."  2  Cor.  xi. 
3,  13,  14,  15.  The  same  general  caution  against  the 
efiects  which  should  proceed  from  false  teachers,  is  very 
plain!}'  given  by  the  apostle  Peter.  "  But  there  were  false 
prophets  also  among  the  people  even  as  there  shall  be  false 
teachers  among  you,  who  privily  shall  bring  in  damnable 
heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and 
bringing  upon  themselves  s\^ift  destruction.  And  many 
shall  follow  their  pernicious  ways,  by  reason  of  whom  the 
way  of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of.  And  through  covet- 
ousness  shall  they  with  feigned  words  make  merchandise  of 
you,  whose  judgment  now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not,  and 
their  damnation  slumbereth  not."  2  Pet.  ii.  1 — 3.  To 
these  passages,  which,  with  man}'  others  that  might  be  ad- 
duced, are  calculated  to  awaken  the  attention  of  Christians 
to  the  dangers  they  should  be  exposed  to  from  corrupt 
teachers,  we  may  add  the  following,  which  not  only  foretells 
but  describes  the  nature  of  the  apostacy  that  should  take 
place,  and,  at  a  period  remote  from  the  time  when  the  pre- 
dictions were  delivered.  "Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  ex- 
pressly, that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the 
faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of 
devils;  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,  having  their  consciences 
seared  with  a  hot  iron;  forbidding  to  marry,  and  com- 
manding to  abstain  from  meats,  which  God  hath  created  to 
be  received  with  thanksgiving  of  them  who  believe  and 
know  the  truth."  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 3.  Again,  "  This  know 
also,  that  in  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come,  for  men 
shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  covetous,  boasters,  proud, 
blasphemers,  disobedient    to  parents,  unthankful,  imholy, 
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without  natural  allVctinn,  tiuce-hreakers,  false  accusers, 
iiKoiitiui'iit,  fiiit  •>,  il(<|)istrs  of  thoso  that  arc  pood,  traitors, 
ht-adv,  hipli-miiidrd,  lovers  of  pltasurcs  more  than  lovers 
of  God; — having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the 
power  thereof."  2  Tim.  iii.  1 — 5.  But  of  all  the  pre- 
diiiions  contained  in  the  >iew  Testament,  the  most  particular 
and  express  description  of  the  antichristian  power  that 
should  arise  under  the  Christian  name,  is  the  following. 
"Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gatliering  together  unto 
him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled; 
neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  h'tter  as  from  us,  as 
that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  Let  no  man  deceive 
you  by  any  means  ;  for  that  day  shall  not  come,  except 
there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  re- 
vealed, the  son  of  perdition;  who  opposeth  and  exalteth 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ; 
so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing 
himself  that  he  is  God.  Remember  ye  not,  that,  w  hen  I 
was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these  things,''  And  now  ye 
know  what  witiiholdeth  that  he  might  be  revealed  in  his 
time.  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work; 
only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of 
the  way;  and  then  shall  that  wicked  be  revealed,  whom 
the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and 
shall  destroy  witli  the  brightness  of  his  coming;  even  him, 
whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power, 
and  signs,  and  lying  wonders;  and  with  all  deceivableness 
of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish ;  because  they  re- 
ceive<l  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved." 
2Thess.  ii.  1  —  10. 

In  this  representation  of  the  apostacy  from  the  purity  ol 
the  Christian  faith  and  its  influence,  which  terminated  in 
the  man  of  sin  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  we  may  notice 
the  following  partiiiilais. 

1 .  That  the  apostle  describes  its  origin  as  taking  place 
in  his  own  day.     "The  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already 
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work,"  ver.  7.  The  seed  was  then  sown;  idolatry  was 
already  stealinii:  into  the  churches.  1  Cor.  x.  14.  A  vo- 
luntary humility  and  worshipping  of  angels.  Col.  ii.  18. 
Men  of  corrupt  minds,  destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing 
that  gain  was  godliness,  and  teaching  things  which  they 
ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre-sake.  Men  of  this  cast  appear 
to  have  early  abounded,  and,  as  acting  not  wholly  in  direct 
opposition  to  Christianity,  but  corrupting  it  in  the  way  of 
deceit  and  hypocrisy.  During  the  whole  progress  towards 
the  full  revelation  of  the  man  of  sin,  there  was  no  direct 
disavowal  of  the  truth  of  Christianity;  it  was  "a  form  of 
godliness  without  the  power  of  it." 

2.  There  is  an  evident  intimation  in  this  passage  of  an 
obstacle  or  hindrance  in  the  way  of  this  power  being  fully 
revealed.  "And  now  ye  know  what  withholdeth  that  he 
might  be  revealed  in  his  time.  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
doth  alread}'^  work,  only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let,  until 
he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  And  then  shall  that  wicked 
be  revealed,  &ic."  ver.  6,  7.  Without  going  into  any 
minute  and  critical  examination  of  these  verses,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  wicked  power  which  is  here  the  subject  of  the 
apostle's  discourse,  and  denominated  the  man  of  sin,  had 
not  then  been  fully  displayed,  and  that  there  existed  some 
obstacle  to  a  complete  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity. 
The  apostle  uses  a  particular  caution  when  hinting  at  it; 
but  the  Thessalonians,  he  says,  knew  of  it;  probably  from 
the  explanation  he  had  given  them  verbally,  when  he  was 
with  them.  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  that  the  hindrance 
or  obstacle,  referred  to  in  these  words,  was  the  heathen  or 
pagan  Roman  government,  or  civil  power,  that  acted  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  pride  and  domination  of  the  clergy, 
through  whom  the  man  of  sin  ultimately  arrived  at  his 
power  and  authority,  as  will  afterwards  appear.  The  ex- 
treme caution  which  the  apostle  discovers  in  speaking  of 
this  restraint,  renders  it  not  improbable  that  it  was  some- 
thing relating  to  the  higher  powers;  for  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive how  improper  it  would  have  been  to  declare  in  plain 
■  Vol.  I.  2  I 
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terms  tliat  tin-  rxi^tiim  iiovormnrnt  of  Rome  should  come 
to  an  end.  Tlu'iv  is  a  remarU:d)lr  |)assajre  in  Tcrtidliiui's 
Apolojiry,  that  may  serve  to  justilV  tlie  sense  whieh  Pro- 
testants put  upon  these  verses;  and  since  it  was  written 
\oufi  l)cf<>re  the  ac(<»inpli>lMntMU  of  tlie  predictions,  it  de- 
servo  the  more  attcution.  "Cinisiians,"  says  he,  "are 
under  a  particuhir  necessity  of  praying  for  the  emperors, 
and  for  llie  ((intiniicd  state  of  the  emjiire;  l)ecause  we  know 
that  dreadful  power  whicii  hanj;s  over  the  world,  and  die 
conclusion  of  the  ape,  which  threatens  the  most  horrible 
evils,  is  restrained  by  the  <()ntinuanre  of  tlie  time  appointed 
for  the  Roman  crnpiro.  'J'his  is  what  we  would  not  experi- 
ence; and  while  we  |)ray  that  it  may  he  deferred,  we 
hereby  show  our  uood  will  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Roman 
state."*  From  this  extract  it  is  very  manifrst  that  the 
Christians,  even  in  Tertulliairs  time,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
year?  before  the  pauan  irovernment  of  Rome  came  to  its 
end,  looked  forward  to  that  jieriod  as  j)reuiiant  with  ca- 
Ian)it\  to  the  cause  of  Christ;  thouch  it  is  |)robable  they 
did  not  accurat«'l\'  understaiul  the  manner  in  w  liich  the  evils 
should  be  brouj^lit  <tn  the  church.  And  this  indeed  the 
event  |)ro\('d  to  l»c  the  case.  P^or  while  the  lonp-  and  ha- 
ras>iui^  persecution^,  which  were  carried  on  by  the  pagan 
Kou)an  eniperors,  continued,  and  all  secular  advantages 
were  on  the  >i(le  of  paganism,  there  was  little  encourage- 
ment for  any  one  to  embrace  Christianity,  who  did  not 
discern  somewhat  of  its  truth  and  excellence.  Many  of 
the  errors,  indeed,  of  several  centuries,  the  fruit  of  vain 
pliilo>o|)hy,  j)ave(l  the  way  for  the  events  which  followed; 
but  tin-  hindrance  was  not  eliectually  removed,  until  Con- 
stanliue  the  emperor,  on  professing  hiniself  a  Christian, 
undertook  lo  eonxert  the  kingdom  of  Christ  into  a  kingdom 
of  this  world,  liy  exalting  the  teachers  of  Christianity  t(»  the 
same  state  uf  aHluence,  grandeur,  and  inlliHiHe  in  the 
empire  as  had  been  enjn\ed  by  pagan  |)riests   and  secidar 

♦  Tcrtulliau'u  Apology,  ch.  xxxii. 
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officers  in  the  state.  Tlie  professed  ministers  of  Jesus 
having  now  a  wide  field  opened  to  them  for  gratifying  their 
lust  of  power,  wealth,  and  dignity,  tlie  connexion  between 
the  Christian  faith  and  the  cross  was  at  an  end.  What 
followed  was  the  kingdom  of  the  clergy,  supplanting  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  in  what  language  the 
apostle  describes  the  revelation  of  the  man  of  sin,  when 
this  hindrance,  or  let,  should  be  removed.  "  And  then 
shall  that  wicked  be  revealed, — whose  coming  is  after  the 
working  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying 
wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in 
them  that  perish."  He  had  before  described  tliis  power, 
and  personified  him  as  "the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth 
and  exalteth  himself,  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that 
is  worshipped ;  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of 
God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God." 

Every  feature  in  this  description  corresponds  to  that  of 
a  religious  power,  in  the  assumption  of  divine  authority, 
divine  honours,  and  divine  worship  ;  a  power  which  should 
arrogate  the  prerogatives  of  the  most  high,  having  its  seat 
in  the  temple  or  house  of  God,  and  which  should  be  carried 
on  by  Satan's  influence,  with  all  deceit,  liypocrisy,  and  ty- 
ranny ;  and  with  this  corresponds  the  figurative  representa- 
tion given  of  the  same  power.  Rev.  xiii.  5 — 8. 

As  many  things  in  the  Christian  profession,  before  tl>e 
reign  of  Constantine,  made  way  for  the  kingdom  of  the 
clergy,  so,  after  they  were  raised  to  stations  of  temporal 
dignity  and  power,  it  was  not  wholly  at  one  stride  that  they 
arrived  at  the  climax  here  depicted  by  the  inspired  apostle. 
Neither  the  corruption  of  Clu-istianity,  nor  the  reformation 
of  its  abuses  were  effected  in  a  day;  "evil  men  and  sedu- 
cers waxed  worse  and  worse."  There  was  a  course  of  mu- 
tually deceiving  and  being  deceived.  The  conscience  of 
man  is  not  blunted  all  at  once  against  tiie  convictions  of 
guilt;  and  there  is  something  imcommonly  expressive  in 
the  apostle's  words,  w^ljen  he  describes  the  blessed  God  as 
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givinc^  men  up  to  stroma  doliisioiis,  tli;it  they  all  mii;lit  be 
(lainiird  who  bilit'vi-d  not  tlii' trulh,  but  had  pleasnrr  in  un- 
righteousni'.xs ;  and  tliis  hi-  r»'|)n'si'nt.>  as  ihi*  nfces.sary  c»)n- 
sequence  of  their  not  receiving  the  love  of  the  trulh  that 
they  niitrht  be  saved. 

In  the  sequel,  it  will  appear,  that  when  the  bishops  were 
once  exalted  to  wealtli,  jjower,  and  authority,  this  exaltation 
was  of  itself  the  prolific  ^ource  of  every  corrujit  fruit. 
Learnintr,  eloijuence,  and  inlluence,  were  chiefly  exerted  to 
maintain  their  own  personal  dominion  and  popularity.  Con- 
tests for  pre-eminence  over  each  other,  became  the  sncce- 
daneum  of  the  ancient  contention  lor  the  faith,  and  its 
influence  over  the  world.  Power  was  an  engine  of  support 
to  the  dilVerent  factions;  and  the  sword  of  persecution, 
which,  for  three  centiu'ies,  hail  been  drawn  by  the  pagans 
against  the  followers  of  Christ,  the  besotted  ecclesiastics 
employed  against  each  other  in  defence  of  what  was  now 
called   "the  holy  catholic  church." 

The  history  of  this  church  ("luni  the  acces.^ion  of  Con- 
stantinc  to  the  peri-'d  wiien  the  bishop  of  Home  was  ele- 
vated tosnpn-n»e  authority,  discovers  a  progressive  approx- 
imation to  that  state  of  things,  deiu)ted  in  Scripture  by  the 
revelation  of  "the  man  of  sin  silting  in  the  temple  of  God." 
All  the  violent  contentions,  the  assembling  of  councils,  the 
persecutions  alternately  carried  on  by  the  difl'erent  parties, 
were  so  njany  means  of  preparing'  the  way  for  the  as^^nnp- 
tion  of  spiritual  t\r;iimy,  and  the  idohiiry  and  superstition 
of  the  Roman  hn.'r.achy.  In  all  tlie>»'  transactions,  the 
.xub^tilution  of  human  Ibr  divine  authority,  contentions 
aboul  Words  in-,teafl  of  the  faith  once  deli\ere(i  to  the  saints; 
pomp  and  s|>!en(lour  of  W(»r.>lii]),  for  the  primitive  simpli- 
city ;  and  worldly  power  and  dignity,  instead  of  the  self- 
•lenied  hdiour-  of  lo\e  and  be;irinn  the  cross  ; — this  baneful 
change  operated  in  darkening  the  hinuan  mind  as  to  the  re  d 
nature  of  true  ('hii>ti:inil\ .  until,  in  process  of  lime,  il  was 
lo^t  sight  of. 
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When  Jesus  Christ  was  mterrogated  by  the  Roman 
g;overnor  concerning  his  kingdom,  he  replied,  "  IMy  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world."  This  is  a  maxim  of  unspeak- 
able importance  in  his  religion;  and  almost  every  cor- 
ruption that  has  arisen,  and  by  which  this  heavenly  institu- 
tion has  been  debased,  from  time  to  time,  may  be  traced,  in 
one  way  or  other,  to  a  departure  from  that  great  and 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian  kingdom.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  of  importance  to  the  reader  to  keep  his  eye 
steadily  fixed  upon  it,  while  perusing  the  following  pages, 
as  that  alone  can  enable  him  to  trace  the  kingdom  of  the 
Son  of  God,  amidst  the  labyrinths  of  error  and  delusion 
which  he  will  presently  have  to  explore. 
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THK   STATE   OF  CHniSTIAXITY  FROM  THE  ACCESSION   OF  CON- 
STANTINE  TO  THE   HISE   OK  THE  WALDENSES, 

A.  D.  306—800. 


SXSCTZOSr    Z. 

Ji  view  of  the  reign  of  Constantine^  and  the  estoblishment  nj 
Clirisdanity  as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire. 

A.  D.  300— .337. 

At  ilic  commcnciMiK'iit  of  tlic  (uiirtli  (•t'liimy  of  the 
Christian  acra,  the  Roman  empire  was  under  the  dominion 
of  four  monarchs;  of  whom  two,  viz.  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
min  llfnulcns,  were  of  suj)crior  rank,  and  each  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  Augustus;  wliile  tlie  other  two, 
Constantius  Chhirus  and  Maximiiins  (ialcrius,  sustained  a 
suhortlinale  dignity,  and  were  honom-cd  with  the  humbler 
appellation  of  CiESARS. 

Diocletian  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  year  284,  con- 
secjUf'ntly  had  swayed  the  imperial  scej>tre  sixteen  years; 
but,  though  much  addicted  to  superstition,  he  entertained 
no  aversion  to  the  Christians  ;  and  during  this  period  they 
liad  enj()\ed  a  lar^re  portion  of  (uHvvard  pearc*.  Constan- 
tius Chlorus,  to  wlmse  lot  it  fell  to  exercise  the  sovereitm 
power  in  Gaul  and  tin;  western  provinces,  was  a  niilrl  and 
amiable  prince,  inider  whose  government  we  fnul  no  traces 
of  persecution,      lie  hud  himself  abandoned  the  absurdities 
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of  Polytheism,  and  treated  the  Christians  with  benevolence 
and  respect.  Tiie  principal  offices  of  his  palace  were  ex- 
ecuted by  Christians.  He  loved  their  persons,  esteemed 
their  fidelity,  and  entertained  no  dislike  to  their  religious 
principles.  This  alarmed  the  pagan  priests,  whose  interests 
were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  continuance  of  the 
ancient  superstitions,  and  who  apprehending,  not  without 
reason,  that,  to  dieir  great  detriment,  the  ChristiaJi  religion 
was  becoming  daily  more  universal  and  triumphant  through- 
out the  empire,  addressed  themselves  to  Ehocletian,  whom 
they  knew  to  be  of  a  timorous  and  credulous  disposition, 
and  by  fictitious  oracles  and  other  perfidious  stratagems, 
endeavoured  to  engage  him  to  persecute  the  Christians.* 

The  treacherous  arts  of  a  selfish  and  superstitious  priest- 
hood, failed,  however,  for  some  time,  to  move  Diocletian. 
Their  recourse  was  next  had  to  Maximinus  Galerius,  one  of 
the  Caesars,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Diocletian  ; 
a  prince,  whose  gross  ignorance  of  every  thing  but  military 
affairs,  was  accompanied  with  a  fierce  and  savage  temper, 
which  rendered  him  a  proper  instrument  for  executing  their 
designs.  Stimulated  by  the  malicious  insinuations  of  the 
heathen  priests,  the  suggestions  of  a  superstitious  mother, 
and  the  ferocity  of  his  own  natural  temper,  he  importuned 
Diocletian  in  so  urgent  a  manner,  for  an  edict  against  the 
Christians,  that  he,  at  length,  obtained  his  hoi*rid  purpose.f 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Roman  emperors 
about  this  time,  to  take  up  their  residence  occasionally  at 
Nicomedia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bithynia — the 
place  from  whence  Pliny  addressed  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Trajan. J.  This  city,  for  its  beauty  and  greatness  has  been 
compared  to  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria ;  but,  what  is 
more  to  my  pui-pose,  it  abounded  with  Christians,  even  from 
the  days  of  tlie  apostles.^  Diocletian  having  taken  up  his 
abode  at  Nicomedia,  Galerius,  his  son-in-law,  had  come  to 


*  Mosheim,  Cent.  iv.  ch.  1.  f  Mosheim,  uhi  supra. 

t  Seepage  186.  M  Peter,  i.  1. 
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spend  the  winter  with  him.  In  the  year  302,  the  latter  pre- 
vailed upon  his  colleatriie  to  {::rant  an  edict  for  puUinp:  down 
all  the  places  of  worship  helonging  to  the  Christians,  to 
burn  all  their  books  and  writinirs,  and  to  deprive  them  of  all 
their  civil  riifhts  and  privileq-es,  and  render  them  incapable 
of  any  honours  or  civil  promotion.  This  first  edict,  though 
rifroroiis  and  severe,  did  not  extend  to  the  lives  of  the 
Christians,  for  Diocletian  was  much  averse  to  slaughter 
and  bloodshed.  It  was,  however,  merely  a  prelude  to  what 
was  to  follow;  for,  not  long  after  the  pul)lication  of  this 
first  edict,  a  fire  broke  out  at  two  difierent  times  in  the  palace 
of  Nicomedia,  where  Galerius  lodf^ed  with  Diocletian.  The 
former,  though  in  all  probability  the  real  incendiary,  threw 
all  the  odium  of  this  upon  the  Christians,  as  an  act  of  re- 
venge, and  the  credulous  Diocletian,  too  easily  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  this  charge,  caused  the  most  inhuman  tor- 
ments to  be  inflicted  upon  multitudes  of  them  at  Nicomedia. 
Soon  after  this,  a  new  edict  was  issued,  ordering  all  the 
bisliops,  pastors,  and  public  teachers,  througlnuit  the  em- 
pire, to  Ijc  apprehended  and  imprisoned  ;  hoping,  probably, 
that  if  the  leaders  could  be  once  eflectuully  silenci'd,  their 
res|)ective  flocks  might  be  easily  dispersed.  Nor  did  his 
inhuman  policy  stop  there;  for,  a  third  edict  was  presently 
issued,  by  which  it  was  ordered,  that  all  sorts  of  torments 
should  be  employed,  and  the  most  intolerable  punishments 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  force  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  re- 
nounce their  profession  and  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods. 
The  consequence  was,  that  an  immense  number  of  persons 
became  the  victims  of  this  cruel  stratagem  throughout 
every  part  of  the  Roman  em|)ire,  except  those  who  had  ihe 
felicity  to  be  placed  und«'r  the  mild  anri  equitable  govern- 
ment of  Constantius  Chlorus.  The  shameful  manner  in 
which  nudliludes  of  them  were  punished,  it  would  be  diHl- 
cull  to  relate  without  violating  the  rules  of  decency,  and,  in 
the  present  day,  woidd  scarcely  obtain  credit;  whih' others 
were  put  to  death,  after  having  their  constancy  tried  hy  te- 
dious and  inexpressible  toruieut>,  and  not  a  few  sent  to  the 
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mines,  where  they  were  doomed  to  linger  out  the  remains  of 
a  miserable  life  in  poverty  and  bondage. 

In  the  third  year  of"  this  horrible  persecution  (A.  D.  304,) 
a  fourth  edict  was  published  by  Diocletian,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Galerius,  commissioning  the  magistrates  to  force  all 
Christians,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  sex,  to  saci'ifice 
to  the  gods,  and  authorizing  them  to  employ  all  sorts  of 
torments,  with  the  view  of  driving  them  to  this  act  of  apos- 
tacy.  The  diligence  and  zeal  of  the  Roman  magistrates 
in  the  execution  of  this  inhuman  edict,  ultimately  reduced 
the  Christian  profession  to  a  very  low  ebb;  for  this  horrid 
persecution  lasted  ten  years. 

The  rigorous  edicts  of  Diocletian  were  strictly  and  cheer- 
fully executed  by  his  associate  Maximian,  who  had  long 
hated  the  Christians,  and  who  delighted  in  acts  of  blood 
and  violence.  It  is  the  remark  of  Gibbon,  when  speaking 
of  Maximian  and  Galerius,  that  the  minds  of  those  princes 
had  never  been  enlightened  by  science.  Education  had 
never  softened  their  temper.  They  owed  their  greatness  to 
their  swords ;  and  in  their  most  elevated  fortune  they  still 
retained  their  superstitious  prejudices  of  soldiers  and  pea- 
sants. Maximian  swayed  the  sceptre  over  the  provinces  of 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  where  he  gratified  his  own 
inclination  by  yielding  a  rigorous  obedience  to  the  stern 
demands  of  Diocletian. 

A  learned  French  writer.  Monsieur  Godeau,  computes 
that  in  this  tenth  persecution,  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
there  were  not  less  than  seventeen  thousand  Christians  ^m< 
to  death  in  the  space  of  one  month.  And  that  "  during  the 
continuance  of  it,  in  the  province  of  Egypt  alone,  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  died  by  the 
violence  of  their  persecutors;  and  five  times  that  number 
through  the  fatigues  of  banishment,  or  in  the  public  mines 
to  which  they  were  condemned."* 


*  See  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Calamy's,  on  Matt,  xvi-  18.     I  am  well  aware 
that  Mr.  Gibbon  bas  laboured  to  diminish  the  number  of  martyrs  on 
Voj,.   T.  IK 
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Galerius  now  Jio  Ioniser  made  a  sciret  of  his  ambitions 
dcsioiis.  He  obliizt'd  Diocletian  and  Maximian  to  resigit 
the  imperial  di^niity,  luid  got  liimself  declared  emperor  ol" 
the  east,  resitniinp  the  west,  for  the  present,  to  Constiuitiu^ 
Chlorns,  at  that  time  in  Britain,  with  the  ill  state  of  whose 
liealth  he  was  well  acquainted. 

But  Divine  Providence  was  now  preparing  more  tranquil 
times  for  the  church :  and,  in  order  to  this,  it  confounded 
the  schemes  of  Galerius,  and  brought  his  counsels  to  no- 
thing. In  the  year  306,  Constantius  Chlorus,  finding  hia 
end  approaching,  wrote  to  Galerius  to  send  him  his  son 
Constjuuine,  who  had  been  kept  as  an  liostage  at  court. 
The  request  was  refused;  but,  coming  to  the  ears  of  young 
Constantine,  and  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  situation,  he 
resolved  to  attempt  his  escape,  and  seizing  a  favourable 
moment,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  for  Britain,  and,  to 
prevent  j)ursuit,  is  said  to  have  killed  all  the  post  horses  on 
liis  route.  He  arrived  at  York  just  in  tinie  to  witness  the 
death  of  his  father  Constantius,  who  had  in  the  mean-time 
uoniinatpd  his  son  as  his  successor;  and  the  army,  without 
waiting  to  consult  Galerius,  innnediately  pronounced  Con- 
stantine emperor  of  the  west,  in  the  room  of  his  father — a 
proceeding  which  must  have  stung  the  tyrant  to  the  heart, 
uho  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  submit,  and  e\('n  to  confirm 
the  appointment  with  the  outward  marks  of  his  approbation. 

Not  long  after  this  (A.  D.  311,)  Galerius  himself,  the 
author  of  all  this  series  of  complicated  suHering  to  the 
Christians,  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  a 
dreadful  and  lingering  disease,  in  which  he  sull'ered  horrors 
that  no  language  can  express.  "The  frecjuenl  disappoint- 
ments of  his  ambitious  views,"  says  Gibbon,  "the  experi- 
ence of  six  years  of  persecution,  and  the  salutary  reflections 
which  a  lingering  and  painful  distemper  suggested   to  the 


Ihm  Irj  inp  ocra-iion,  and  to  show  thai  llioy  wprc  inron'*i(l»r;(hW'  iiid«  ciJ  ; 
but  even  his  own  nrrnimf  (S  I'lintrs,  when  imirdrtially  weighed,  wUl  be 
fatmd  to  justifj  all  1  have  said  uf  it. 
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mind  of  Galerius,  at  length  convinced  him  that  the  most 
violent  efforts  of  despotism  are  insufficient  to  extirpate  a 
whole  people,  or  to  subdue  their  religious  prejudices," 
Desirous  of  repairing  the  mischief  that  he  had  occasioned, 
he  published  in  his  own  name,  and  in  those  of  Licinius 
and  Conslantine,  a  general  edict,  which,  after  a  pompous 
recital  of  the  imperial  titles,  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner: 

"  Among  the  important  cares  which  have  occupied  our 
minds  for  the  utility  and  preservation  of  the  empire,  it  was 
our  intention  to  correct  and  re-establish  all  things  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  laws  and  public  discipline  of  tiie  Romans. 
We  were  particularly  desirous  of  reclaiming,  into  the  way 
of  reason  and  nature,  the  deluded  Christians  who  had  re- 
nounced the  religion  and  ceremonies  instituted  by  their 
fathers;  and  presumptuously  despising  the  practice  of 
antiquity,  had  invented  extravagant  laws  and  opinions  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  fancy,  and  had  collected  a 
various  society  from  the  different  provinces  of  our  empire. 
The  edicts  which  we  have  published,  to  enforce  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  having  exposed  many  of  tlie  Christians  to 
danger  and  distress,  many  having  suffered  death,  and  many 
more,  who  still  persist  in  their  impious  folly,  being  left  des- 
titute of  any  public  exercise  of  religion,  we  are  disposed  to 
extend  to  those  unhappy  men  the  effects  of  our  wonted 
clemency.  We  permit  them,  therefore,  freely  to  profess 
their  private  opinions,  and  to  assemble  in  their  conventicles 
without  fear  of  molestation,  provided  always  that  they  pre- 
ser\'e  a  due  respect  to  the  established  laws  and  government. 
By  another  rescript,  we  shall  signify  our  intentions  to  the 
judges  and  magistrates ;  and  we  hope  that  our  indulgence 
loill  engage  the  Christians  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  the 
Deity  ivhoin  they  adore,  for  our  safety  and  prosperity,  for 
their  own,  and  for  that  of  the  republic."* 

This  important  edict  was  issued  and  set  up   at  Nico- 
iiiedia,  on  the  13th  April,  311 ;  but  the  wretched  Galerius 
*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  ch.  16. 
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did  not  lone:  sun  no  it^  pul)lication;  for  he  died  about  the 
bt'iriniiincr  of  May,  under  torments  the  most  excruciatinc;, 
and  in  the  nature  of  his  complaint  and  maimer  of  his  death, 
very  mucli  resemblinj?  the  case  of  Herod.  After  his  death, 
Maximin  succeeded  liim  in  the  government  of  the  provinces 
of  Asia.  In  the  first  six  months  of  his  new  reif^n  he  afl'ected 
to  adopt  the  prudent  counsels  of  his  predecessor;  and, 
tliontih  he  never  condescended  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
the  church  by  a  public  edict,  he  caused  a  circular  letter  to 
be  addressed  to  all  the  t^overnors  and  magistrates  of  the 
provinces,  expntintintr  on  the  imperial  clemency,  acknow- 
ledging the  invincible  obstinacy  of  the  Cbristians,  and  di- 
recting the  ofiicers  of  justice  to  cease  their  inefl'ectual 
prosecutions,  ;nid  to  coimive  at  the  secret  assemblies  of 
those  cnt/nminsts.  In  consequence  of  these  orders,  says 
Gibbon,  great  nuuibers  of  Christians  were  released  from 
prison,  or  delivered  from  the  mines.  "The  confessors, 
singintr  hynms  ctf  triumph,  returned  into  their  own  countries; 
and  those  who  had  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the  tempest, 
solicited  witli  tears  of  repentance,  their  readmission  into 
the  bosom  of  the  «hurch."* 

This  treacherous  cahn,  however,  was  of  short  duration. 
Cruelty  and  superstition  were  the  ruling  passions  of  the 
sold  of  IMaximin — the  former  suggested  the  means,  the 
latter  ))(>iiii(Ml  out  the  objects,  of  persecution.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  pagan  deities,  to  the  study 
of  mairic,  and  to  the  belief  of  oracles.  Happily,  while 
this  bitroted  monarch  was  preparing  fresh  measures  of 
violence  aL^aiiist  the  Christiinis  with  delibenite  policy,  a 
civil  war  broke  out  br'twcen  himself  and  bis  colleiigiie  Li- 
ciniiis,  which  occupied  bis  wlK)le  attention;  and  his  defeat 
and  death  takiiiLr  phiee  soon  after,  delivered  the  Christians 
froui  this  la.st  ;ni(l  mo^t  im|)I;ic:ible  of  tlu-ir  enemies. 

The  government  of  the  Homan  World,  which,  a  few 
years  before,  luid   been   administered  by  no  less  than  six 

'*'  Dcdine  and  Fall,  vul.  ii.  ch.  16. 
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emperors  at  one  time,  now  became  divided  between  Con- 
stantine and  Licinius,  who  immediately  granted  to  the 
Clu'istians  permission  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws 
and  institutions,  a  privilege  which  was  stili  more  clearly 
ascertained  by  an  edict  drawn  up  at  JVJilan,  in  the  year 
313.  By  this  edict  every  subject  of  the  empire  was  allowed 
to  profess  either  Christianity  or  paganism  unmolested.  It 
also  secui-ed  the  places  of  Christian  worsiiip,  and  even 
directed  the  restoration  of  whatever  property  they  had  been 
dispossessed  by  the  late  persecution.  The  rival  princes, 
however,  were  not  long  in  seeking  or  finding  occasion  to 
turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  in  the  issue  of  which, 
Licinius  fell,  and  left  his  competitor  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  empire. 

No  character  has  been  exhibited  to  posterity  in  lights 
more  contradictory  and  irreconcileable  than  that  of  Con- 
stantine. Christian  writers,  transported  with  his  profession 
of  their  faith,  have  magnified  his  abilities  and  virtues  to 
excess,  and  thrown  an  almost  celestial  splendour  over  every 
part  of  the  portrait ;  while  the  pagan  historians  have  spread 
their  gloomy  shades  upon  the  canvass,  and  obscured  every 
trait  that  was  great  and  amiable. 

The  circumstances  attending  his  conversion  to  Christiani- 
ty, are  too  familiar  to  most  readers,  to  render  any  thing 
like  a  minute  detail  of  them  proper  in  this  place.  His  father 
Constantius  had  shown  himself  very  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  Christians,  and  Constantine  gave  early  indica- 
tion of  a  desire  to  protect  and  favour  its  professors.  If  we 
may  credit  his  own  assertion,  he  had  been  an  indignant 
spectator  of  the  savage  cruelties  which  had  been  inflicted 
by  the  hands  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  on  those  citizens  whose 
religion  was  their  only  crime.  In  the  east  and  in  the  west 
he  had  seen  the  different  effects  of  severity  and  indulgence, 
and  as  the  former  was  rendered  still  more  odious,  by  the 
example  of  Galerius,  his  implacable  enemy,  the  latter  was 
recommended  to  his  imitation  by  the  authority  and  advice  of 
a  dying  father.     These  tolerant  principles  were  displayed 
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alike  both  towards  Pagans  and  Christians,  before  the  em- 
peror had  avowed  any  prcuhar  attachment  toward?  the 
latter.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  he  did  not  ahvays 
maintain  this  state  of  indiflerencc  ;  he  appears  evidently  to 
have  been  roiivinced  of  the  folly  and  impiety  of  the  pagan 
supei-stition,  which  induced  him  to  exhort  all  his  subjects 
earnestly  to  embrace  the  gospel,  and  at  length  to  employ 
all  the  force  of  his  authority  lo  abolish  the  ancient  heathen 
worship. 

According  to  his  own  arrount,  he  was  marching  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  from  France  into  Italy,  against  Maxcn- 
tius,  on  an  expedition,  which  he  was  fidly  aware,  involved 
in  it  his  future  destiny.  Oppressed  with  extreme  anxiety, 
and  reflecting  that  he  needed  a  force  superior  to  arms,  for 
subduing  the  sorceries  and  magic  of  his  adversary,  he  an- 
xiously looked  out  for  the  aid  of  some  deity,  as  that  which 
alone  could  secure  him  success.  About  noon,  when  the 
sun  began  to  decline,  whilst  praying  for  supernatural  aid,  a 
luminous  cross  was  seen  by  the  emperor  and  his  army,  in 
the  air,  above  the  sun,  inscribed  with  the  words,  "By  this 
coN<irER,"  at  the  sight  of  which,  amazement  overpowered 
both  himself  and  the  soldiery  on  the  expedition  with  him. 
He  continued  to  ponder  on  the  event  till  night,  when  in  a 
dream,  the  author  of  Christianity  appeared  to  him,  to  con- 
firm the  vision,  directing  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the 
symbol  of  the  cross  his  military  ensign.* 

*  Few  lliinf^s  have  occasioned  more  perplexity  lo  the  wrilors  of  rn- 
clesiastical  history,  and  set  them  rnr)re  at  variance,  than  this  vision  of 
("onstaiitine.  IMr.  Miliier,  whose  crcflulity  upon  most  occasions  is 
sutTicicntly  apparent,  rntcrtains  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle  : 
aiod,  such  is  his  incon.sistcncy  with  his  own  Ihrolopical  creed,  that  hn 
resolves  it  into  an  answer  to  ('onstanline's.  importunate  prayer.  "  He 
prayed,  he  implorr<l,"  Ra\s  he,  "  with  much  veiiemence  and  importu- 
nity, and  (iix\  left  him  not  iinanswered."  (As  though  tlic  blessed  (tod 
would  litten  to  any  prayer  but  that  of  faith  !  Prov.  xv.  fl.  and  Ileb. 
xi.  ().)  Dr.  Haweis  cives  up  the  miracle  altopether,  and  seems  lo 
consider  the  wiiole  as  an  imposition.  The  learned  i\Ioshcim  is  evident- 
ly perplexed  about  if,  and  seems  at  a  loss  in  what  lipht  to  consider  if — 
lod  so  also  ia  his  translator.     "The  whole  story,"  says  the  latter,  "  ife 
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Constaniine  vanquished  his  adversary;  and  no  sooner 
was  he  made  master  of  Rome,  by  the  destruction  of  Max- 
entius,  than  he  honoured  the  cross  by  putting  a  spear  of  that 
form  into  the  liand  of  the  statue  erected  for  him  at  Rome. 
He  now  built  places  for  Christian  worship,  and  showed 
great  beneficence  to  the  poor.  He  encouraged  the  meet- 
ing of  bishops  in  synods — honoured  them  with  his  presence, 
and  employed  himself  continually  in  aggrandizing  the 
church.  He  removed  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium, 
which  he  embellished,  enlarged,  and  honoured  with  the 
name  of  Constantinople,  and  prohibited,  by  a  severe  edict, 
the  performance  of  any  pagan  rites  and  ceremonies  through- 
out the  city.  His  religious  zeal  augmented  with  his  years ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  several  imperial  edicts 
were  issued  for  the  demolition  of  the  heathen  temples, 
and  the  prev^ention  of  any  sacrifices  upon  their  altars.  He 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  scrupulously  attentive  to  the  reli- 
gious  rites   and  ceremonies  which  were  prescribed  by  the 

attended  withj  difficulties  which  render  it,  both  as  a  miracle  and 
as  a  fact,  extremely  dubious,  to  say  no  more."  If  any  should  tliink 
the  subject  worthy  of  further  investig-atioii,  I  would  recommend  to 
tlieir  perusal  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  disquisition  upon  it,  sub- 
joined as  an  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Gregory's  Church 
History,  written  by  Mr.  Henely  of  Rendlesham.  They  will  there 
find  a  compressed  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  different  writers 
on  the  subject,  and  the  following  deductions  not  unfairly  drawn  from 
the  whole — That  Eusebius,  who  received  the  account  of  thisextraor- 
dinarj'  scene  from  the  moutii  of  Constantiue  himself,  and  who  wrote 
the  life  of  that  emperor,  does  not  appear  to  have  given  any  credit  to  it, 
though  the  latter  attested  it  by  an  oath — that  neither  the  day,  the 
year,  the  time,  nor  the  place  of  this  vision  is  recorded — that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  ao}^  one  of  the  army  saw  the  phenomenon  besides  the 
emperor — that  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the  emperor  at  different 
limes  do  not  quadrate — that  the  whole  story  is  replete  with  contradic- 
tions— and  that  thei-e  exists  a  presumption  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
intent  of  the  alleged  miracle,  in  the  declaration  of  Christ  to  the  Roman 
governor,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;  if  my  kingdom  were  ol 
this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight,  &c." — and  that,  in  a  word, 
the  powerful  inducements  of  policy,  and  party,  the  obvious  character  of 
Constantine,  and  the  opinions  of  the  times,  when  judiciously  considered 
and  properly  combined,  present  in  themselves  an  easy  solution  of  the 
whole  contrivance  and  fraud. 
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Christian  clerpry.  He  fasted;  observed  the  feasts  hi  com- 
memoration of  the  martyrs,  and  devoutly  watclied  the  w  hole 
night  on  the  vitrils  of  the  saints.  And,  in  his  last  illness, 
he  summoned  to  tlie  imperial  palace  at  Nicomedia,  several 
Christian  bishops,  fervently  requesting:  to  receive  from  them 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  solemnly  protesting  his  inien- 
lions  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  the  disciple 
of  Ciirist.  He  was  accordingly  baptized  by  Euscbius, 
bishop  of  that  city  ;  after  that  he  entirely  laid  aside  his 
purple  and  regal  robes,  and  continued  to  wear  a  white  gar- 
ment till  the  day  of  his  death,  which,  after  a  short  illness, 
took  place  on  the  22nd  of  jNIay,  in  the  year  337,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-four,  having  reigned  thirty-three  years.* 

The  extraordinary  occurrences  of  the  life  of  Constantino 
produced  an  entire  change  in  the  whole  of  the  Christirui 
profession.  Its  friends  were  now  no  longer  called  to  endure 
patiently  the  hatred  of  the  world — to  lake  up  their  cross, 
and  press  after  a  conformity  to  Christ  in  his  sufferings,  and, 
through  much  tribulation,  to  einer  iiis  kingdom;  but  they 
were  to  bask  in  llie  sunshine  of  worldly  prosperity,  enjoy- 
ing the  smiles  of  the  great,  and  connecting  with  their  pro- 
fession the  riches  and  honom's  of  this  present  world — the 
baneful  ell'ects  of  which  began  speedily  to  develope  them- 
selves. So  long  as  the  Christians  were  persecuted  by  the 
heathen  on  account  of  their  fiith  and  practices,  they  were 
driven  to  the  gosj)el  as  their  onl}'  source  of  consolatitm 
and  support;  and  they  found  it  every  way  suflicient  for 
their  utmost  need.  The  animating  principles  which  it  im- 
parted, raised  their  minds  superior  to  the  enjoyujents  of  this 
world,  and  in  the  hope  of  life  and  innnortality,  they  were 
liaj)py,  even  if  called  to  lay  down  iheir  lives  for  the  sake  of 
their  profession.  Ancl  herein  th(;  power  (jf  their  religion 
was  conspicuous.  It  was  not  with  tlu'in  an  empty  specula- 
tion, floatini;  in  the  miiul,  destitute  of  nny  influence  upon 
the  will  atul  the  alTections.     While  it  induced  them  to  count 

*  Euacbiuft's  Life  of  Cunblantine,  b.  iv.  ch.  6?. 
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no  sacrifice  too  costly  wliich  they  were  called  to  make  for 
the  gospel's  sake,  they  were  led  by  it  to  exercise  the  most 
fervent  Christian  a/lectioii  one  towards  another — to  sympa- 
thize tenderly  with  each  otiier  in  all  their  sorrows  and  dis- 
tresses— and,  b}'  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  they  fulfilled 
their  Lord's  new  command  of  brotherly  love.  This  was  the 
prominent  feature  in  Christianity  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies. The  writings  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  all 
breathe  this  amiable  spirit,  and  abound  with  exhortations 
to  cultivate  this  God-like  disposition ;  and  so  conspicuous 
was  the  exercise  of  it  among  the  primitive  Christians,  that 
it  was  commonly  remarked  by  tiieir  cneinies,  and  recom- 
mended by. them  as  wordiy  of  imitation. 

Such,  however,  is  llie  depravit}'  of  human  nature,  that,  as 
they  enjoyed  any  intervals  from  persecution,  they  became 
more  profligate  in  their  morals  and  more  litigious  in  their 
tempers.  But  now  that  the  restraint  was  wholl}  taken  ofl', 
by  Constantine,  the  churches  endowed,  and  riches  and  ho- 
nours liberally  conferred  on  the  clerg}-,  when  he  authorised 
them  to  sit  as  judges  upon  the  consciences  and  faith  of 
others,  he  confirmed  them  in  the  spirit  of  this  world — the 
spirit  of  pride,  avarice,  domination,  and  ambition — the  in- 
dulgence of  which  has,  in  all  ages,  proved  fatal  to  the 
•  purity,  peace,  and  happiness,  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
This  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  leading  men  among  them, 
in  professing  a  religion,  the  promineist  characteristics  of 
which  arc  humility  and  self-denial,  and  at  the  same  time 
aspiring  after  the  pleasures  and  the  honours  of  this  world, 
seems  to  have  forcibly  struck  the  very  heathen  themselves. 
Hence,  an  historian  of  the  latter  class,  who  lived  shortly 
after  the  time  of  Constantine,  remarks  concerning  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  "  It  would  be  well  if,  despising  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  city,  they  would  imitate  some  of  the  bishops 
of  provincial  towns,  whose  temperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, plainness  of  apparel,  and  looking  above  the  world,  re- 
.."ommended  them  to  the  deity  and  his  true  worshij)pers."* 

*  Ammianns  'Marcellinus,  \).  ■sxvii.  ]>.  CG'?, 
Vor.  I.  '2  L 
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Now  they  began  to  new-model  the  Christian  church,  the 
poverMnient  of  which  was,  as  I'ar  as  possible,  arran^red  con- 
forniahlv  to  the  fioveruiiu'iit  ol"  the  state.  The  emperor 
himself  assumed  the  title  of  l)isliop— and  claimed  tlie  power 
of  repulatini:'  its  external  aflairs  ;  ami  he  and  his  successors 
convened  councils,  in  «hich  they  presided,  and  determined 
all  matters  of  discipline.  The  bishops  corresponded  to  those 
magistrates  whose  Jurisdiction  was  confined  to  single  cities; 
the  metropolitans  to  the  proconsuls  or  presidents  of  pro- 
vinces; the  primates  to  the  emperor's  vicars,  each  of  whom 
governed  one  of  the  imperial  provinces.  Canotis  and  pre- 
bendaries of  cathedral  churches  took  their  rise  from  ti)e 
societies  of  ecclesiastics,  which  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Verceil, 
and  after  him  Augustine,  formed  in  their  houses,  and  in 
w  hich  these  prelates  were  styled  their  faliiers  and  masters.* 

This  constitution  of  things  was  an  entire  departure  from 
the  order  of  worship  established  under  divine  direction  by 
the  a])Ostles  of  Christ  in  the  j)rimiiive  churches.  In  fact, 
scarcely  any  two  things  could  be  more  dissimilar  than  was 
the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  dispensation  from  the  hierarchy 
establi.-iied  under  Constantine  the  Great.  "  Let  none,"  says 
Dr.  -Mosheim,  alluding  to  the  first  and  sccoufl  centuries, 
'*  confound  the  bishops  of  this  primitive  and  golden  period 
of  tiie  church,  with  those  of  whom  we  read  in  the  following 
ages.  For  though  tliey  were  both  designated  by  the  same 
name,  yet  they  dilVered  extremel>',  in  many  respects.  A 
bishop,  during  the  first  and  second  centuries,  was  a  person 
who  had  the  care  of  one  Christian  asseml)ly,  which,  at  that 
lime,  was,  generally  speaking,  small  enough  to  l>c  contained 
in  a  private  house,  in  this  assembly,  he  acted  not  so  nuicli 
with  the  authority  of  a  n)asler,  as  with  the  zeal  and  diligence 
of  a  faithful  ser\ant.  The  churches  also,  in  those  earl> 
times  were  entirely  independent ;  none  of  them  suliject  to 
.my  foreign  jiiri^di«tion,  but  each  oiu*  governed  by  ii>  own 
rulers  and  its  own  laus,     iVothing  is  more  evident  tiian  the 

*  Priestley't  HiHtorr  of  tho  CorriiptionK  of  C'liristianily,  vol.  ii.  p. 
^2. 
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perfect  equality  that  reigned  among  the  primitive  churches ; 
nor  does  there  ever  appear,  in  the  first  century,  the  smallest 
trace  of  that  association  of  proviiicial  churches,  from  which 
councils  and  metropolitans  derive  their  origin."*  To  vvhicli 
we  may  add,  tiiat  the  first  churches  acknowledged  no 
earthly  potentate  as  their  head.  This  had  been  expressly 
prohibited  by  their  divine  Master.  "The  kings  of  the 
Gentiles,"  said  he,  "  exercise  lordship  over  them ;  and  they 
that  exercise  authority  upon  them  are  termed  benefactors. 
But  with  you  it  shall  not  be  so  ; — let  liim  that  is  greatest 
among  you  be  as  the  j'ounger,  and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he 
that  doth  serve."f  Again,  "Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi;  for 
one  is  your  master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren. 
And  call  no  man  your  father  upon  the  earth;  for  one  is  3'our 
father  who  is  in  heaven.  Neither  be  ye  called  masters ; 
for  one  is  your  master,  even  Christ.  But,  he  that  is  great- 
est among  you  shall  be  your  servant;  and,  whosoever  ex- 
alteth  himself  shall  be  abased,  while  he  that  humbleth  him- 
self shall  be  exalted. "J  These  divine  maxims,  which  are  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament, 
were  entirely  disregarded  by  the  ecclesiastics  who  undertook 
to  new-model  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  church,  under 
the  auspices  of  Constantine,  and  whom,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  they  condescended  to  make  its  earthly  head.  But 
to  proceed  : 

Thus  restored  to  the  full  exercise  of  their  liberty,  their 
churches  rebuilt,  and  the  imperial  edicts  every  where  pub- 
lished in  their  favour,  these  new  bishops  immediately  began 
to  discover  what  spirit  they  were  of.  As  their  several  reve- 
nues increased,  they  grew  more  ambitious,  less  capable  of 
contradiction,  more  haughty  and  arrogant  in  their  behaviour, 
more  quarrelsome  in  their  tempers,  and  more  regardless  of 
the  simplicit}'  and  gravity  of  their  profession  and  character. 
Constantine's  letters  afford  abundant  proofof  the  jealousies 


*  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  105— lOT.  f  Luke  xxii.  25-,  26,    / 

t  Matt,  xxiii.  G— 12.  * 
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ami  animosities  iliat  rcipncd  nmonp  tlicm.  Adverting  to  a 
violent  iiunrn-l  uhicli  had  taken  j)la(e  between  Miltiades, 
bisliop  of  Rnine,  and  Cu'eiliainis,  bishop  of  Carthage,  in 
which  thr  prinri|ial>  liad  enlisted  a  host  of  their  eollcagues 
as  their  respective  anviliaries,  he  states  to  them,  that  it  was 
a  verv  i^rievons  thing  to  him  to  see  so  great  a  nnmber  of 
persons  divided  into  parties,  and  tlie  bisliops  disagreeing 
amonir  tlieiiiselves.  He  earnestly  wishes  to  compose  their 
dilierences,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  ellbrts,  they  persisted  in 
their  quarrels — which  drew  from  him  a  j)athetic  complaint, 
that  those  who  ought  to  have  been  the  foremost  in  main- 
taining a  l)ro(licrly  artiction  and  peaceable  disposition  to- 
wards each  other,  were  the  Hrst  to  separate  from  one  ano- 
ther in  a  scandalous  and  detestable  manner,  giving  occasion 
to  the  common  enemies  of  Christianity  to  scoff  and  deride 
them. 

To  put  an  end  to  such  factions  and  disgraceful  proceed- 
ings, he  snnmionrri  a  council  t(*  meet  at  Aries  in  France, 
in  order,  i("  it  were  po^'-iljje,  to  bring  to  a  friendly  and 
Christian  contpro!:ii>e  this  long  pending  altercation.  Up 
him<elf  condescended  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  and 
exerted  all  his  inllncncc  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  among 
them,  but  with  little  effect.  He  had  unliu-tunately  sown  the 
seeds  of  strile  and  contention,  by  his  liberal  endowment  of 
churches,  and  by  the  riches  and  honoiiis  that  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  the  bi^hojis,  and  he  was  now  reajiing  the  fruit 
of  his  folly. 

Had  this  first  of  the  Christian  emperors,  rested  satisfied 
with  the  prin)arv  t-dict  which  he  jxdilished  in  favcnir  of  the 
Christian*;,  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  wise,  good,  .and  im- 
partial governor.  That  <lecree,  w  ithoiit  particularizing  any 
sects  or  parties,  gave  full  libirty  to  all  of  them,  both  Chris- 
tians and  Pairans,  to  follow  wliat«'ver  religious  profession 
seemed  to  them  most  eligible.  IJut  that  liberty  was  of  no 
long  duration,  and  wa<  soon  abriducd  in  reference  to  both 
Christians  and  Ik  ;>llien.  For  allhom:h  in  thai  edict  he  had 
commanded  that  the   |)la«  (  s  of  w()r>hi])   and   other   effect^ 
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should  be  restored  to  Christians  in  general,  it  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  another,  which  restricts  this  grant  to  "thk  ca- 
tholic CHURCH."  After  this,  in  a  letter  to  Miltiades, 
bishop  of  Rome,  complaining  of  the  dilierences  fomented 
by  the  African  bishops,  he  tells  him,  that  he  had  so  great  a 
reverence  for  "  the  catholic  church,"  that  he  would  not 
have  him  sufler,  in  any  place,  any  schism  or  difference  what- 
soever to  exist.  There  are  in  his  letters  many  things  whtch 
savour  of  tlie  same  spirit,  and  which  can  leave  us  in  no 
doubt,  that,  by  "the  catholic  faith  and  church"  we  are  to 
imderstand  that  which  was  approved  by  those  bishops  who 
had  the  greatest  interest  in  his  favour. 

And  with  regard  to  his  treatment  of  the  Pagans,  it  was 
in  flagrant  violation  of  the  first  principle  of  Christianity, 
as  well  as  of  the  excellent  edict  which  he  had  formerly 
issued.  He  prohibited  by  laic^  the  worship  of  idols  in 
cities  and  country — commanded  that  no  statues  of  the  gods 
should  be  erected,  nor  any  sacrifices  ofi'ered  upon  their 
altars,  and  sent  into  all  the  provinces,  Christian  presidents, 
forbidding  the  pagan  priests  to  ofi'er  sacrifice,  and  confirm- 
ing to  the  former  the  honours  due  to  their  characters  and 
stations ;  thus  endeavouring  to  support  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  is  not  of  this  world,  by  means  altogether 
worldh",  viz.  the  prospects  and  rewards  of  worldly  honour 
ajid  preferment. 

It  can  excite  no  surprise,  that  those  persons  who  could 
advise  the  issuing  of  these  edicts,  to  suppress  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  empire,  should  be  against  tolerating  any 
sects  among  themselves  that  should  presume  to  difler  from 
them  on  any  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  or  discipline. 
For  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  if  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate is  vested  with  authority  to  prohibit  religious  opi- 
nions, or  punish  the  abettors  of  them,  merely  because  in  his 
view  they  are  erroneous,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  he 
has  an  equal  right  to  punish  a  professing  Christian  whose 

*  Ensebius,  b.  10.  ch.  5,  6. 
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scnlimcnts  or  practices  diflcr  from  Ins  own,  as  he  would 
have  to  punish  a  Pagan  or  INIaliomnicilan.  If  the  ma- 
gistrate's jurisdiction  extend  to  liis  exercising  a  control 
over  the  human  mind  in  one  instance,  it  will  be  impossible 
consistentlv  to  deny  it  lo  him  in  any  other;  and  as  his  own 
judgment  is.  in  all  ca^es,  the  authorized  standard  of  what 
is  trutli  and  error,  in  religion,  he  bears  the  sword,  on  this 
principle,  to  punish  every  deviation  from  that  standard 
which  he  has  erected,  whether  found  in  Christian,  Jew,  or 
Pagan.  Thus,  if  Consiantine  and  his  bishops  were  justified 
in  abolishing  heathenism  by  the  civil  power,  because  they 
believed  it  erroneous,  Diocletian  and  (iallienus  with  their 
priests,  were  equally  right  in  prohibiting  Christianity  by 
civil  laws,  because  they  believed  it  to  i)e  not  only  false  and 
impious,  but  blasphemy  against  their  gods,  and  even  as 
bordering  upon  atlieism  itself. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  sensible  writer,  that 
'•  men  have  been  very  long  in  discovering,  and  even  yet 
seem  scarcely  to  have  discovered,  that  true  religion  is  of 
too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  comj)el]ed,  by  the  coarse  imple- 
ments of  human  authority  and  worldly  sanctions.  Let  the 
law  of  the  land  restrain  vice  and  injustice  of  ever}'  kind,  as 
niinous  to  the  peace  and  order  of  society  ;  for  this  is  its 
proj->er  province  ;  but  let  it  \\o\  tamper  with  religion,  by  at- 
tempting to  enforce  its  exercises  and  duties.  These,  unless 
iliey  be  free-will  oflVriners,  are  iiothinrr ;  they  are  worse 
[than  nothing.]  Wy  smch  an  unnatural  alliance,  and  ill- 
j^idped  aid,  hypocrisy  and  superstition  may,  indeed,  be 
preatly  promoted  ;  but  trenuine  piety  ne\er  fails  to  sufl'er."* 

Tile  sentiments  «il'  the  primitive  <'hristi:ins  for  the  first 
three  centuries,  in  reference  to  the  di\  inity  of  the  Saviour, 
were,  generally  sj)erikini.'-,  pretty  uniform,  nor  do  there  aj)- 
pear  to  have  been  any  public  rontrover>ies  recrarding  this 
leading  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  \\\\\  a  dispute  now 
arose,  which  may  be  said  to  lia\e  involved  all  Christendom 

(.ampbcU's  Lctlurcs  od  Ecrles.  Hist.  lol.  1.  p  TJ. 
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in  a  flame.  It  oricrinated  in  the  church  of  Alexandria,  in 
Eg}"pt,  between  Alexander  and  Arius.  two  of  the  pastors  of 
that  church,  and  soon  spread  itself  into  other  churches,  cn- 
flaming  bishops  against  bishops,  who,  under  the  pretext  of 
supporting  divine  truth,  excited  tumults,  and  fomented  the 
most  deadly  strifes  and  hatreds  towards  each  other.  These 
divisions  of  the  prelates  set  the  people  together  by  the  ears, 
and  the  dispute  was  managed  with  such  violence,  that  it  in- 
volved the  whole  Christian  world,  and  gave  occasion  to  the 
heathen  to  ridicule  the  Christian  religion  upon  their  public 
theatres.* 

The  occasion  of  this  dispute,  which  is  well  known  by  the 
jQame  of  "  the  A-Rian  Controversy,"  seems  to  have  been 
simply  this.  Alexander,  one  of  the  prelates  of  that  church, 
speaking  upon  the  subject  of  the  Truiity,  had  atiirmed  that 
there  was  "  an  unity  in  the  Trinity,  and  particularly  that 
the  Son  was  coeternal,  and  consubstantial,  and  of  the 
same  dignity  with  the  Father."  Arius  objected  to  this  lan- 
guage, and  argued  that  "  If  the  Father  begat  the  Son,  he 
who  was  begotten  must  have  a  beginning  of  his  existence ; 
and  from  hence,  says  he,  'tis  manifest  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  (the  Son)  was  not,"  kc. 

It  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  object  of  this  history 
to  discuss  points  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  but  the  reader  will, 
probably,  excuse  a  few  remarks  on  tliis  extraordmary  con- 
troversy. It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  who  enter- 
tains a  reverential  regard  for  the  great  God,  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  presumption  of  poor,  finite,  erring  mortals. 
daring  to  investigate,  in  the  rash  and  inconsiderate  man- 
ner that  was  now  done,  a  subject  of  such  awful  import  a- 
the  modus  of  the  divine  existence.  We  no  sooner  tuni 
our  thouahts  to  this  question  than  our  feeble  capacities  are 
over\\  helmed  with  the  immensity  of  the  subject.  Reason, 
in  its  most  improved  state,  can  carry  us  but  a  little  way  in 
our  discoveries  of  God;  and,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  re- 

*  Socrates's  Eccles.  Hist.  b.  i.  ch.  6. 
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ceive  in  simplicity  of  mind,  every  information  wliii  li  tlic 
great  First  Cause  hath  been  pU-.i^ed  to  afford  us  eoncerniuc; 
hiIn^eh"  in  his  holy  word.  There,  indeeil,  we  learn  with 
certainty,  what  may  be  also  inferred  from  tlie  works  of 
creation  and  providence,  that  there  is  a  God,  who  at  fn>t 
called  thr  universe  into  beinir,  and  who  still  upholds  and 
governs  all  tliines.  But  the  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence could  never  teach  us,  what  the  scriptures  make 
abundantly  plain, — that  there  is  in  this  one  immense  bein^, 
a  distinction  of  Father,  Word,  and  Spirit — a  distinction 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  \\hole  econoniy  of  our 
redeni|)tion.  Men,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts,  may  ask, 
how  can  the>e  thin<^s  be?  IJut  we  are  under  no  oblitiatioii 
to  explain  that  point  to  them.  And,  iniU'cd,  it  will  be  early 
enough  for  them  to  put  the  question,  when  t/tcy  shall  have 
explained  how  body,  soul,  ajid  spirit  constitute  one  indi\i- 
dual  human  person.  Every  child  may  sec  that  this  dis- 
tinction jK-rvades  the  whole  of  divine  rcAclation,  and 
especially  the  New  Testament.  The  Fatmkr  is  always 
represented  as  snstainini;"  the  majesty  ol"  the  Godhead;  as 
the  f^^reat  moral  governor  of  the  world,  triving  laws  to  his 
creatures,  enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  a  ftUurc  state.  The  Woiin  is  described  as 
beconfmg  incarnate  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Fa- 
ther's love  in  the  redemption  of  the  guilty.  And  the  Iliii,\ 
Spirit  as  the  efficient  agent,  carrying  into  elfect  the  purpose 
of  the  Father  and  the  grace  of'  the  Son,  on  the  hearts  of 
the  elect.  Jim  then  it  never  leads  us  to  conceive  of  the  Son 
OK  Goo,  abstractedly  from  his  incarnation.  Tin:  WoKt» 
WAS  MADK  Ki-Ksn,  Or  assuuicd  a  human  body,  and  thus 
♦♦that  holy  thing  whieh  was  born  of'  the  virgin,  was  thk 
Son  ok  (iod."*  The  doctrine  ol'  ''ett-rnal  generation" 
was  nnkniiwn  to  the  inspired  writers,  and,  un(|uesiionably, 
hatched  in  tlw  school  of  Alexandria. f     IIapj)y  had  it  been 

*  Liikc  i.  31— rW.     Jol.n  i.  U. 

f  Thn  cl<>clrinc  of  "rtrrfiat   pcnnratioii,"  or,  in  other  wonls,  '^  Ihn 
divine  and  denxal  Svnshij/  ifChritt,^  wus  not  only  known,  but,  io  n>y 
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for  the  Christian  world,  could  they  have  rested  satisfied  with 
the  simple  doctrine  of  divine  revelation  on  this  sublime 
subject;  not  seeking-  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written. 
Much  as  I  dislike  the  character  of  Athanasius,  it  is  only 
due  to  him  to  say,  that  he  hath  in  a  few  words  said  all  that 
can  with  propriety  be  said  on  this  subject.  "The  Father," 
says  he,  "cannot  be  the  Son,  nor  the  Son  the  Father;  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  never   called  by  the  name   of  the  Son, 

judgment,  clearly  and  amply  taught  "  by  the  inspired  writers."  It  is 
admitted  that  this  is  not  the  place  "  to  discuss  a  point  of  Christian 
doctrine  ;" — it  is  also  freely  admitted  that  the  modus  of  the  divine  ex- 
istence is  far  above  our  thoughts,  as  the.  heavens  are  higher  than  the. 
earth; — yet  it  may  neither  be  inappropriate  nor  useless,  to  refer  to  a 
few  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  irresistibly  lead  us  to  conceive 
of  the  Son  of  God,  abstracted  I  ij  from  his  incarnation.  "  /  a7id  my  Father 
are  one.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Unto  the 
Son  he  saith.  thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever.  Father  glorify 
thou  me,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was. 
We  knov;  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come.  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  So7i.  Though  he  were  a  Son  yet  learned  he  obe- 
dience by  the  things  which  he  suffered.  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  bid  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all,''''  &c.,  &c.  These  Scriptures  need  not  be  examined. 
in  detail,  nor  shall  we  attempt  their  full  explication.  It  is  suflicient 
for  our  present  pur))ose,  that  they  prove  explicitly; — the  proper  and 
essential  deity  of  the  Son — his  equality,  as  Son,  with  the  Father  ;  that 
the  Son  had  a  glory  with  the  Feather,  before  the  world  began; — that  he 
was  a  So7i,  before  he  came  into  the  world ;  before  God  sent  him  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh ;  before  he  learned  obedience,  &c.  If  these 
inferences  be  correct,  and  we  see  not  how  they  can  be  fairly  and 
scripturally  obviated,  it  remains; — that  though  the  world  had  never 
been  created,  or  sinners  redeemed,  or  the  Word  made  flesh,  the  second 
person  in  the  Godhead  must,  by  necessity  of  nature,  be  the  coequal, 
coessential,  and  coeternal  Son  of  God;  the  only  begotten  of  the  Fa- 
ther; the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person. 
The  Bible  appropriates  the  title  Father  to  the  first.  Son  to  the  second, 
and  HoLy  Spirit  to  the  third,  person,  in  the  adorable  Trinity,  and 
this  order  is  uniforml}-  observed.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  these 
distinctions  in  Deity  are  es.^ential,  relative,  ineffable,  and  incommunica- 
ble; — and  that  the  economy  of  redemption,  instead  of  originating,  in 
any  sense  the  title,  Son  of  God,  or  creating  a  new  official  relationship, 
was  intended  to  display  the  manifold  glories  of  Jehovah,  and  to  reveal 
the  character  of  Him  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

Am.  Ed. 
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but  is  called  the  Spiiii  tjlilic  Fiitlicr  ;ni(l  of  the  Son.  The 
Holy  Triuitv  is  hut  one  divine  niiture  ;ind  one  God.  Tliis 
is  siirticient  tin-  the  lUillilid;  hunian  knowledge  goes  no 
further.     The  Chernliiin  veil  the  rest  with  their  wings." 

But  let  the  reader  mark  how  these  ecclesiastical  com- 
batants rej)resent  each  otliers'  opinions.  Arius,  in  a  letter 
to  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  thus  states  the  sentiments  of 
Alexander.  "God  is  always  and  the  Son  always — the 
same  time  the  Father,  the  same  time  the  Son — the  Si»n  co- 
exists witli  God  unbegottenly,  being  ever  begotten,  bemg 
nnbegottenly  begotten — (Jod  was  not  before  the  Son,  no 
not  in  conception,  or  the  least  point  of  time,  he  being  ever 
God,  ever  a  Son — For  the  Son  is  out  of  God  himself." 
Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  gives  us  the  doctrine  of  Arius  in  the  follow- 
ing words.  "There  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  Son  of 
God,  and  that  he  who  before  was  not,  afterwards  existed, 
being  made,  whensoever  he  was  made,  just  as  any  man 
whatsoever;  and  tliat  ilicrelore  he  was  of  a  mutable  nature, 
and  e{|ually  rec«'|)ti\e  of  \  ice  and  virtue,"  &:c. 

If  the>(.'  things  were  pid)licly  taught  and  avowed,  by  these 
men,  as  each  represents  the  other's  sentiments,  every  sober 
man  will  surely  think  that  they  both  merited  severe  repre- 
hension, for  leaving  the  plain  laniiuage  of  Scripture,  and 
introducing  terms  of  their  own  invention  into  a  doctrine  of 
pure  re\  elation,  and  at  last  dividing  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom on  aicoimt  of  it. 

Numerous  expedients  were  tried  to  bring  Alexander  and 
Arius  to  one  mind;  the  emperor  himself  condescending  to 
be<-onie  a  mediator  betv\cen  them;  but  all  atnuipts  pro\ed 
fruith^s.  He  wrote  letters  to  them  at  Alexandria,  exhort- 
ing them  lo  lay  aside  their  difl'erences  and  become  reconciled 
to  each  other.  He  informs  them  that  he  had  diligently 
examined  ihr  rise  and  progress  of  this  dispute,  and  that  he 
ffunid  the  oj-casion  f)f  the  dirt'erence  to  be  very  trifling  and 
not  worthy  sueh  furious  cf)ntenlions;  and  that  therefore  he 
promised  himself,  his  mediation  for  ])eace  would  have   its 
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desired  effect.  He  reminds  Alexander  that  "  He  required 
from  his  presljyters  a  declaration  of  their  sentimenti  con- 
cerning a  silly,  empty  question — and  Arius,  that  he  had 
imprudently  uttered  what  he  should  not  even  have  thought 
of,  or  what  at  least  he  should  have  kept  secret  in  his  own 
bosom ;  that  questions  about  such  things  ought  not  to  have 
been  asked;  if  asked,  should  not  have  been  answered; 
that  they  proceeded  from  an  idle  itch  of  disputation,  and 
were  in  themselves  of  so  high  and  difficult  a  nature,  as  that 
they  could  not  be  exactly  comprehended  or  suitably  ex- 
plained. And  that  to  insist  on  such  points  before  the  people 
could  produce  no  other  effect  than  to  make  some  of  them 
talk  blasphemy,  and  others  turn  schismatics."* 

This  unquestionably  was  excellent  advice,  but  religious 
animosities  are  not  so  easily  removed;  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal combatants  were  too  warmly  engaged  to  listen  to  such 
salutary  counsel.  Finding  all  other  resources  ineffectual, 
the  emperor  was  at  length  under  the  necessity  of  issuing 
letters  to  the  bishops  of  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire, 
enjoining  them  to  assemble  together  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  A.  D.  325.  This  is  what 
goes  by  the  name  of  "  the  first  general  council."  The 
mimber  of  bishops  was  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  besides 
a  multitude  of  presbyters,  deacons,  Acolythists,  and  others, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  two  thousand  and  forty-eight 
persons.  The  ecclesiastical  historians  inform  us,  that  in 
this  vast  collection  of  the  bishops,  some  were  remarkable 
for  their  gravity,  patience  under  sufferings,  modesty,  in- 
tegrity, and  eloquence,  yet  they  all  agree  that  there  were 
others  of  very  opposite  characters. f 

*  Eusebius's  Life  of  Constantiiie,  h.  1.  ch.  63. 

f  "•  The  eloquence  of  Lactaatius,  and  tlie  beauty  and  purity  of  his 
style,  raise  hiin  superior  to  every  author  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
place  him  upon  an  equality  with  some  of  the  most  accomplished  wri- 
ters of  ancient  Rome.  Intrusted  with  the  education  of  Crispus,  tlie 
unfortunate  son  of  Constantino,  whom  that  monarch  afterwards  put  to 
death,  Lactantius,  amidst  the  splendours  of  a  court,  was  disting'uished 
only  by  his  talents  and  his  poverty.     Tlis  princi^jal  work  consists  of  a 
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On  the  (1.1  V  :i|)|)i»iiiit(l  for  holding;  the  council,  the  bishops 
and  ihligrior  cltTjLrv  «t're  asseiublfd  in  the  iarpf  st  room  in 
the  palace,  rows  of  seats  being  placed  on  each  side  of  it; 
and  all  having  taken  their  places,  they  waited,  slanduipr  in 
respectful  silence  for  the  einj)eror,  who,  heinp  ))receded  by 
several  of  his  friends,  at  lengili  made  his  appearance,  as 
Eusebius  says,  like  an  angel  of  God,  exceeding  all  his  at- 
tendants, in  size,  gracefulness,  and  strength ;  and  dazzling 
all  eyes  with  the  splendour  of  his  dress;  but  showing  the 
greatest  humility  and  modesty  in  his  manner  of  walking, 
gesture,  and  behaviour.  Having  taken  his  station  in  the 
middle  of  the  upj)er  })art  of  the  room,  near  a  low  chair  that 
was  covered  w  iili  gold,  he  ilid  )u»i  sit  down,  till  the  fathers 
desired  it. 

All  being  now  seated,  says  Eusebius,  the  bishop  whose 
place  was  the  first  on  his  right-hand,  (Maimbourg  informs 
us  it  was  EustaUiius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,)  rose,  and  ad- 
dressing the  emperor,  ga\e  thanks  to  Coil  on  his  account, 
congratulating    the    church   on   its    prosperous   condition, 

inastorly  refutation  of  Paganism,  and  a  learned  comparison  between 
it  and  (.'liristianify.  It  is  to  the  indelible  disfrrace  of  the  age,  that 
while  a  number  of  fanatic  monks  and  popular  declaimcrs  obtained  the 
highest  stations  in  {Uv  churcli,  a  man  who  possessed  tiio  learning  of 
Aristotle,  with  the  cl(i<)iience  of  C'i(;ero,  who  united  philosciphj  with 
religion,  and  an  turnest  \m-Ay  will)  all  the  graces  of  a  |»olislied  taste 
and  enliglitenod  und«'rstanding,  should  be  j)crmitled  to  languish  with- 
out distinction  or  reward.  It  is,  however,  but  too  common  a  case, 
that  the  service  wiiich  is  rendered  to  a  party,  is  rated  higlier  than  that 
M  hifh  is  rrndercd  to  inatikind  in  gencr.il.  The  defence  of  a  single 
dogma  shall  raise  a  man  to  eminence  and  fortune  ;  while  the  enlighten- 
ing of  thousands,  the  improving  of  the  hearts,  the  morals,  the  judg- 
ments, and  religious  sentiments  of  the  nation,  shall  frequently  be 
pas'>edover,  with  scarcclj  the  cold  reliirn  of  fruitless  praise." — Gre- 
gory''s  Church  JliJititry^  vol.  i.  p.  224. 

"  iSuch  was  the  ta>te  of  the  times  and  the  people,  that  F.actantins, 
who  was  a  man  of  Icarnitig  and  real  ehxiuence.  a  man  of  sound  senu- 
menls,  extensive  knowledge,  and  inollensive  life,  the  most  excellent 
of  the  T/atin  fathers,  and  justly  called  the  Christian  Cicero,  was  in 
want  of  common  necessaries:  while  Ambrose,  who  was  not  worthy  to 
carry  his  books,  was  elected  to  the  rich  see  of  Milan;  and  this  when 
the  people  elected  their  own  bibhopa.'' — liobinswi't  Eccles.  Researches. 
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brought  about  by  his  means,  and  particularly  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Paganism.  Then 
sitting  down,  the  emperor  himself  addressed  the  company 
in  Latin,  expressing  his  happiness  at  seeing  them  all  met 
on  so  glorious  an  occasion  as  the  amicable  settlement  of 
all  their  differences,  which,  he  said,  had  given  him  more 
concern  than  all  his  wars ;  but  that  these  being  at  an  end, 
lie  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  be  the  means  of  set- 
tling the  peace  of  the  church;  and  he  concluded  with 
expressing  his  earnest  wish  that  they  would,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  remove  every  cause  of  dissention,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  lasting  peace.  What  he  said  in  Latin  was 
interpreted  to  the  fathers  in  Greek. 

Immediately  after  this  speech,  this  excellent  emperor  was 
witness  to  a  scene  which  must  have  afforded  him  a  ver}'  un- 
promising prospect  as  to  the  success  of  his  project  for  peace. 
For  before  they  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  any  thing 
that  related  to  the  great  object  of  their  meeting,  the  bishops 
began  with  complaining  to  the  emperor  of  each  other,  and 
vindicating  themselves.  To  every  thing  that  was  said,  he 
gave  a  patient  hearing,  and  by  his  mildness  and  great 
address,  speaking  to  them  in  Greek  (which  he  was  in  some 
measure  able  to  do)  he  at  length  prevailed  upon  them  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  says  Eusebius,  not  only  with  respect 
to  their  private  differences,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  two 
great  objects  of  tlieir  assembling — the  rule  of  faith  as  it  re- 
spected the  Arian  controversy,  and  the  time  of  celebrating 
Easter. 

Socrates  sa3's,  that  the  bishops  having  put  into  the  empe- 
ror's hands  written  libels,  containing  their  complaints  against 
each  other,  he  threw  them  all  together  into  the  fire,  advising 
them,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  to  forgive  one 
another  as  they  themselves  hoped  to  be  forgiven.  Sozomen 
says,  that  the  bishops  having  made  their  complaints  in  per- 
son, the  emperor  bade  them  reduce  them  all  into  writing, 
and  that  on  the  day  which  he  had  appointed  to  consider 
them,  he  said,  as  he  threw  all  the  billets  unopened  into  the 
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fire,  that  it  did  not  belong:  to  liim  to  dtcido  ilie  ditVerences  of 
Cliri.>ti;in  bishops,  and  tliiil  the  hearing  of  thiin  nnist  be 
deH-rri'd  till  the  day  of  judiinn-nt.* 

However,  the  emperor  ultimately  succeeded  in  restoring 
them  to  some  det!:ree  of  temper;  and  they  consef|nently 
proccrdi'd  in  ^ood  earnest  to  draw  up  a  creed,  which  tin  y 
«erf  all  reiniired  to  subscribe,  as  the  only  true  and  ortho- 
dox faith,  and  which,  from  the  place  where  they  were  as- 
semijled,  bears  the  title  of  the  NicKNK.f  The  principal 
persons  who  appeared  on  the  side  of  Arius,  and  assisted 
him  in  the  public  disputation,  were  Kusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
'J'iieounis  of  Nice,  and  Maris  of  Calcedon;  and  the  person 
who  chiefly  0|)posed  them  and  took  tln'  part  of  Alexander, 
was  Athanasius,  then  only  a  deacon  in  the  cluirch  of  Alex- 
andria, but  nuuh  confided  in  by  the  bishop,  a\ul  of  whom 
more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

\o  sooner  were  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  council 
drawn  up,  than  they  were  sent  to  Sylvester,  then  bishop  of 
Rome,  who,  in  tin-  thirlctnth  council  of  Konic,  at  which 
were  present  two  hinidred  and  scventy-fivr  bishops,  con- 
firmed them  in  these  words  :  "We  confirm  with  our  mouth, 
that  which  has  been  decreed  at  Nice,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  by 

*  Ensebius's  Life  of  fonstantino.  hook  iii.  ch.  10 — 14. 

f  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  wliich  may  gratify  some  readers,  I  snb- 
join  this  summary  of  the  orthodox  fjiitli  at  this  period.  The  ori):^iiial 
may  be  found  in  the  epislie  of  Fuscbius  to  the  (lasareans. 

"  We  behove  in  one  CJod,  the  Father  Ahniphly,  maker  of  all  things, 
visible  and  invisible.  And  in  one  Lord  .Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
tlio  only  begotten ;  begoUen  of  the  feather,  that  is,  of  llie  substance  of 
tlie  Father.  God  of  God  ;  Light  of  Light ;  true  God  «)f  true  God; 
begotten,  not  made;  consubstantiul  with  the  Fath<'r,  by  whom  all 
thiniBfs  were  made,  things  in  ln-aven,  and  things  on  earth;  whf)  for  us 
men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down  and  was  incarnate,  and  be- 
came man,  suffered  and  rose  ;igain  the  third  day,  and  asc<iided  into 
the  heavens,  and  comes  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.  .\nd  the  catholic  and  a|Mistolic  church  doth  anathi-ma- 
lizc  those  persons  i\ho  say,  that  there  was  a  time  when  tlic  Son  of 
Ci«>d  was  not;  lliat  lie  was  not  bj^fore  he  was  born;  thai  he  was  made 
of  nothing,  or  of  another  substance  or  being ;  or  that  he  is  created,  or 
changeable,  or  convertible." 
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the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  holy  bishops,  for  the  good 
of  the  cathohc  and  apostoHc  church,  mother  of  the  faithful. 
We  anathematize  all  those  who  shall  dare  to  contradict  tiie 
decrees  of  the  great  and  holy  council,  which  was  assembled 
at  Nice,  in  the  presence  of  that  most  pious  and  venerable 
prince,  the  emperor  Constantine."  And  to  this  all  tiie  bi- 
shops answered,  "We  consent  to  it."* 

The  council  began  their  discussions  on  the  19th  of  June, 
and  ended  them  on  the  25th  of  August,  of  the  same  year 
(325,)  to  the  joy  of  Constantine,  the  defeat  of  Arius,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Athanasian  party.  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  and  sixteen  other  bishops,  opposed  the  general  sense 
of  the  council,  and  rejected  the  word  consubstantial.  But 
finding  themselves  in  s^^all  a  minority,  and  that  the  em- 
peror was  determined  l^nforce  respect  to  the  decisions  of 
the  council,  they  all,  except  four,  ultimately  subscribed  the 
confession  of  faith.  The  prevailing  party  then  proceeded 
to  excommunicate  Arius  and  his  followers,  banishing  the 
former  from  Alexandria.  Letters  were  also  written  to  all 
the  churches  in  Egypt,  Lybia,  and  Pentapolis,  announcing 
their  decrees,  and  informing  them  that  the  holy  synod  had 
condemned  the  opinions  of  Arius,  and  had  fully  determined 
the  time  for  the  celebration  of  Easter ;  exhorting  them  to 
rejoice  for  the  good  deed  they  had  done,  for  that  they  had 
cut  off  all  manner  of  heresy.  When  these  things  were 
ended,  Constantine  splendidly  treated  the  bishops,  filled 
their  pockets,  and  sent  them  honourably  home,  exhorting 
them  at  parting  to  maintain  peace  among  themselves,  and 
that  none  of  them  should  envy  another  who  might  excel 
the  rest  in  w  isdom  or  eloquence — that  they  should  not  carry 
themselves  haughtily  towards  their  inferiors,  but  condescend 
to,  and  bear  with,  their  weakness; — a  convincing  proof  that 
he  saw  into  their  tempers,  and  was  no  stranger  to  the 
haughtiness  and  pride  that  influenced  some,  and  the  envy 
and  hatred  that  prevailed  in  others. f 

*  Maimbourg's  History  of  Arianisra,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 

+  Eusebius's  Life  of  Constantine,  b.  iii.  ch.  20.    Socrates,  b.  i.  ch.  9. 
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It  requires  not  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  anticipate  the 
eflbcts  whicli  nni>t  llow  iVoin  the  disgraceful  procecdiuixs  of 
this  {general  council,  though  Constantine  himself  wrote  let- 
ters, enjoining  tuiiversal  conformity  to  its  decrees,  and  urges 
as  a  reason  for  it,  that  "  what  they  liad  decreed  was  the  will 
of  God,  anil  that  the  agreement  of  so  great  a  nimihcr  of 
such  hishops  was  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  It 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  system  of  persecution  of  a  com- 
plexion aliogciher  new — professed  Christians  tyrannising 
over  the  consciences  of  each  other,  and,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  setiuel,  indicting  torture  and  cruellies  upon  each  otlier 
far  greater  than  they  had  ever  sustained  from  their  heathen 
persecutors.  The  emperor's  first  letters  were  mild  and  gen- 
tle, but  he  was  soon  persuaded  into  more  violent  measures ; 
for  out  of  his  great  xeal  to  extinguish  heresy,  he  issued 
edicts  against  all  such  as  his  favourite  bishops  persuaded 
him  were  the  authors  or  abettors  of  it,  and  particularly 
against  the  X«)vatians,  V'alentinians,  Marcionists,  and  others, 
whom,  alter  reproaching  with  being  "enemies  of  truth,  de- 
striunive  counsellors,"  kc.  he  de|)rives  of  the  liberty  of 
meetiuL;  for  worship,  either  in  public  or  |)rivate  places;  and 
gives  all  their  onitories  to  the  orthodox  church.  And  with 
respect  to  the  discomliled  party,  he  banished  Arius  himself, 
commanded  that  all  his  followers  should  be  called  Porphy- 
rldtis  (from  Porph}  rius,  a  heathen,  who  wrote  against  Chris- 
tianity)*— ordained  that  the  books  written  by  them  should 

*  The  followinfj  is  a  copy  of  the  Edict  wliicli  Constant ii»e  issued  on 
that  (K;casion  :  it  was  addressed  to  tlu;  Bisliops  and  Peu[)lc  throughout 
the  Fnipirc. 

"  Since  Arius  hath  iinilatcd  wicked  and  unfjodly  men,  it  is  just  that 
he  should  undcrtro  the  same  infamy  with  them.  As  therefore.  Porphy- 
rius,  an  eniiny  of  po<llinf'ss,  for  his  having  composed  wicked  hoolis 
against  Christianit),  hath  foinid  a  suitahlc  recompense,  so  as  to  lie  in- 
famous for  the  time  to  come,  and  to  he  loaded  with  great  reproach,  and 
to  have  all  his  impious  writings  quite  destroyed  ;  so  also  it  is  now  my 
pleasure,  that  Arius.  and  those  of  Arius's  sentiment  shall  be  called 
Porphvrians,  so  that  ttiey  may  have  the  apprllation  of  those  wliosc 
manner  they  have  imitntr-d.  Moreover,  if  any  book  composed  by 
Arius  shall  l>c  fuuod,  it  shall  be  committed  to  the  flames;  that  not  only 
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be  burnt,  that  there  might  remain  to  posterity  no  vestiges 
of  their  doctrine ;  and,  to  complete  the  climax,  enacted  that 
if  any  should  dare  to  keep  in  his  possession  any  book  writ- 
ten by  Arius,  and  should  not  immediately  burn  it,  he  should 
be  no  sooner  convicted  of  the  crime,  than  he  should  suffer 
death.*  Such  were  the  acts  of  the  last  days  of  Constan- 
TiNE  THE  Great. 


sECTzorr  iz. 

THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

From  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  to  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century.     A.  D.  837 — 400. 

On  the  decease  of  Constantine,  the  government  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  distributed  between  his  three  sons. 
To  Constantine  the  II.  were  assigned  the  provinces  of 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  now  called  France.  To  his  bro- 
ther Constans,  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa;  whilst  Con- 
stantius  inherited  the  east,  comprehending  Asia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  with  the  city  of  Constantinople,  to  which  his  father 
had  transferred  the  imperial  residence,  and  consequently 
made  it  the  seat  of  government. 

his  evil  doctrine  may  be  destroyed,  but  that  there  may  not  be  the  least 
remembrance  of  it  left.  This  also  I  enjoin,  that  if  any  one  shall  be 
found  to  have  concealed  any  writing'  composed  by  Arius,  and  shall  not 
immediately  bring  it  and  consume  it  in  the  fire,  death  shall  be  his  pu- 
nishment ;  for  as  soon  as  he  is  taken  in  this  crime,  he  shall  suffer  a  capi- 
tal punishment.  God  Preserve  You. 

*  Eusebius's  Life  of  Constantine,  b.  iii.  ch.  65.  Sozomen,  b.  i.  ch. 
21.  Socrates,  b.  i.  ch.  9.  The  reader  will  also  find  a.  very  amusing- 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  memorable  council  (provided  he 
can  make  the  necessary  allowance  for  the  author's  predilection  for  the 
Catholic  party,  it  being  written  Jtfo?-e  Jilaimbiir^iano,  as  Dr.  Jortin 
would  express  it  J  in  Maimbourg's  History  of  Arianism.  translated  bv 
Webster,  vol.  1.  book  1.  4to  edition,  1727. 
Vol.  I.  2  N 
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In  till'  Vfar  34(K  a  (|ii:irn'l  nro^e  bclwrrn  tlie  two  first 
mentioned  brolliers,  wliicli  cmlt'il  in  a  uar,  and  that  war  in 
the  death  of  C'on^tantine.  Constans  now  added  the  do- 
minions of  the  deceased  prince  to  his  own,  and  tliereby 
became  sole  master  of  all  llip  western  jirovinees.  He  re- 
tained possession  of  this  immense  territory  until  the  year 
3.')(),  when  .Magnenlius,  one  of  his  own  ollicers,  with  the 
view  of  getting  himself  declared  emperor,  contrived  to  pro- 
cure the  assassination  of  Constans.  The  usurper,  however, 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  j)er(idy;  for  Constan- 
tius,  justly  incensed  by  his  rebellious  conduct,  marched  an 
army  against  him,  and  repulsed  him  at  the  outset,  IMagnen- 
tius,  transported  with  rage  and  despair  at  his  ill  success, 
and  apprehending  the  most  terrible  and  ignominious  death 
from  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror,  put  a  termination  to 
liis  own  life.  Thus  Constantius,  in  the  year  oo3,  became 
sole  monarch  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  he  governed 
until  the  year  .>t3l.  Marching  at  the  head  of  his  army,  in 
that  Near,  to  chastise  the  pn>sumption  of  his  own  kinsman, 
Julian,  w  hom  the  forces  intrusted  to  his  command  in  Gaul, 
had,  in  an  hour  of  victory  saluted  with  tht.  title  of  Augus- 
tus, lie  was  arrestj'd  by  the  hand  of  death,  and  expired  at 
Mopsucrene  in  Cilicia,  leaving  the  vacant  throne  to  Julian. 

None  of  the  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great,  inherited 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  their  father.  They,  ne\«'rth»'less, 
so  far  trode  in  his  steps,  as  to  extend  their  fostering  care  to 
the  Catholic  relitrion,  to  a<'celerate  its  progress  throup:h 
(he  empire,  and  to  continue  to  undermine  and  aboli>h  the 
system  of  paganism. 

Hut  the  controversy  which  had  arisen  lu-iwon  Alius  and 
Alexander,  ielati\e  lo  the  sonship  of  Christ,  was  far  from 
being  put  to  rest  by  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Nice. 
The  doctrine  of  Ariiis,  indt.'ed,  had  been  condemned  by  a 
very  large  majority — he  liiniself  was  banished  to  ill>ricum, 
and  his  followers  comjieljed  to  assent  to  the  confession  of 
failh  comjifised  by  the  s^nod — his  writings  al>o  had  been 
pr(j>cribed  as  heretical,  and   the  pujiishment   of  death  <le- 
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creed  against  all  who  were  convicted  of  the  crime  of  har- 
bouring them  in  their  houses.  But  persecuting  edicts  can- 
not extend  their  dominion  over  the  thoughts,  and  it  is 
scarcely  less  difficult  to  impose  an  efl'ectual  restraint  upon 
the  tongue.  Persecution  has  generall}'  been  found  favour- 
able to  whatever  cause  it  has  been  directed  against;  it  some 
how  enlists  the  sensibilities  of  our  nature  on  the  side  of  the 
persecuted  party;  and  disposes  the  mind  to  a  more  candid 
and  impartial  examination  of  the  question  in  dispute,  than 
we  should  otherwise  possess.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
affirm  with  Dr.  Middleton,  that  "truth  was  never  known  to 
be  on  the  persecutine:  side;"*  an  impartial  examination, 
however,  of  the  opinions  and  proceedings  of  both  Arians 
and  Athanasians  on  this  occasion  serves  in  some  degree  to 
justify  the  maxim,  and  convinces  me  that  they  were  equally 
remote  from  the  truth,  even  as  they  were  alike  disposed 
to  persecute  each  other  in  proportion  as  either  party  ob- 
tained the  means  of  doing  it.  Only,  it  is  due  to  the  ortho- 
dox party  to  sa}',  that  they  took  the  lead  in  punishing 
heretics  with  death,  and  persuaded  the  emperor  to  destroy 
those  whom  they  could  not  convert. 

When  the  undivided  government  of  the  empire  centered 
in  the  hands  of  Constantius,  he  evinced  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  the  Arian  side  of  the  controversy,  and  Aiianism 
became  fashionable  at  court.  The  emperor  favoured  only 
the  bishops  of  that  party.  Paul,  the  orthodox  prelate  of 
the  see  of  Constantinople,  was  ejected  from  his  office  by 
the  emperor's  order,  and  Macedonius  substituted  in  his 
room.  This  man  adopted  a  scheme  different  from  either 
party,  and  contended  that  the  Son  was  not  con  substantial, 
but  of  a  like,  substance  with  the  Father,  openl}'  propagating 
this  new  theory,  after  thrusting  himself  into  the  bishoprick 
of  Paul ;  and  thus,  by  the  addition  of  a  single  letter,  af- 
fecting to  settle  the  whole  dispute.     Frivolous  as  was  this 

*  Preface  to  his  Free  Inquiry,  p.  R.  4to.  edit- 
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distinction,  it  «'nr:i<:rfl  tin-  (uiliodox  party,  who,  filled  with 
rage  and  rex-ntuK  nt,  rose  in  a  body  to  oppose  HfrnioL-^c- 
ncs,  the  oflicer  \\hom  Constantins  iiad  sent  to  introduce 
him  unto  his  episcopal  throne,  burnt  down  his  house,  and 
dn  w  him  round  the  streets  by  his  heels  until  they  had  mur- 
tlered  him. 

Athanasii's,  who  h;i(i  rendered  such  essential  service  to 
Alexiuider,  his  bisliop,  in  manatiing-  tli»'  dispute  with  Arius 
at  the  council  of  Nice,  had,  by  this  time,  risen  to  great 
popularity,  and  in  reality  was  become  the  oracle  of  the  or- 
thodox party.  We  are  supposed  to  be  indebted  to  him 
tor  the  creed  wiiich  bears  his  name,  ami  which  tills  so  emi- 
nent a  place  in  the  liturgy  of  our  national  church.  Even  to 
this  day  he  is  extolled  by  such  respectable  writers  as  ^liluer 
and  Haweis,  as  a  prodigy  of  evangelical  light.  But  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  soundness  of  his  speculative  creed, 
he  was  e\idcntly  a  man  of  aspiring  views  and  of  persecuting 
principles.  In  a  letter  to  Kpicteius.  bi>linj)  of  Corinth, 
alluding  to  some  heretical  opinions  ilun  j)re\aleiit,  he  says, 
"  I  wonder  that  yc/ur  Jtiely  lialli  borne  tlie»e  tliintis,  and  that 
you  did  not  iuniiedialtjy  put  those  IhicUcs  mider  restraint, 
and  propose  the  true  faith  to  then),  tliat  it"  they  would  not 
forbear  to  coiUradict  they  uiiiiht  be  declared  heretics,  for  it 
is  not  to  be  endured  that  these  thintrs  .shouki  be  either  said 
or  heard  amongst  Christians."  And  upon  another  occa- 
sion, "they  ought  to  be  held  in  tiiiivrrsttl  hiitrfd"  says  he, 
"for  opposing  the  truth," — cond'ortiiiLr  himself  that  the 
emperor,  when  duly  informed,  \\(ud(l  |iiil  a  >lop  to  their 
uickediiess,  and  that  they  would  not  be  long-lived,  in 
one  of  his  letter^  he  exluM'ts  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  to 
"hold  fast  the  confession  ol'  the  fathers,  and  to  reject  all 
whc»  shoidd  speak  more  or  hxs  than  was  contained  in  it. 
And,  in  hi^  fir.-«t  oration  against  th<'  Arians,  he  declares  in 
plain  terms,  "that  the  expressing  a  person's  sentiments  in 
tli»' words  of  scripture,  was  no  suflicieiit  proof  of  orthodoxy, 
because  the  devil  hinibt-lf  used  scripture  word^  to  cover  his 
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wicked  designs  upon  our  Saviour,  and  that  heretics  were 
not  to  be  received,  though  they  made  use  of  the  very  ex- 
pressions of  orthodoxy  itself." 

The  scriptures  were  now  no  longer  the  standard  of  the 
Christian  faith.  What  was  orthodox  and  what  heterodox, 
was,  from  henceforward,  to.  be  determined  by  the  decisions 
of  fathers  and  councils;  and  religion  propagated  not  by 
the  apostolic  methods  of  persuasion,  accompanied  with  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  but  by  imperial  edicts 
and  decrees ;  nor  were  gainsayers  to  be  brought  to  convic- 
tion by  the  simple  weapons  of  reason  and  scripture,  but 
persecuted  and  destroyed.  It  cannot  surprise  us,  if  after 
this  we  find  a  continual  fluctuation  of  the  public  faith,  just 
as  the  prevailing  party  obtained  the  imperial  authority  to 
support  them ;  or  that  we  should  meet  with  little  else  in 
ecclesiastical  history  than  violence  and  cruelties,  committed 
by  men  who  had  wholly  departed  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  profession ;  men  enslaved  to  avarice 
and  ambition;  and  carried  away  with  views  of  temporal 
grandeur,  high  preferments  and  large  revenues. 

To  dwell  upon  the  disgraceful  cabals,  the  violent  invec- 
tives, and  slanderous  recriminations  of  those  ruling  factions, 
would  afford  little  edification  to  the  reader,  and  certainly 
no  pleasure  to  the  writer.  Were  we  disposed  to  give  credit 
to  the  complaints  of  the  orthodox  against  the  Arians,  we 
must  certainly  regard  them  as  the  most  execrable  set  of  men 
that  ever  lived.  They  are  loaded  with  all  the  crimes  that 
can  possibly  be  committed,  and  represented  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  than  infernal  spirits.  And  had  the  writings  of  the 
Arians  not  been  destroyed,  we  should,  no  doubt,  have  found 
as  many  and  grievous  charges  laid  by  them,  perhaps  with 
equal  justice  against  the  Athanasians.  Constantius  banish- 
ed Athanasius  from  his  bishoprick  at  Alexandria,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  citizens,  in  which  he  terms  him  "an  impostor, 
a  corrupter  of  men's  souls,  a  disturber  of  the  city,  a  perni- 
cious fellow,  one  convicted  of  the  worst  crimes,  not  to  be 
expiated  by  his  suffering  death  ten  times;''''  and  a  bishop, 
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unmcd  George,  was  put  into  his  sec,  whom  this  olt)(]ii('nt 
finprror  is  pl«'as«'tl  to  style  "a  most  veiici  aljle  poison,  and 
the  most  capable  of  all  men  to  instrnct  theHi  in  hi-aveiily 
thuigs."  Athanasiiis,  however,  in  his  usual  style,  calls  him 
"an  i(lolater  and  hantruian;  and  one  capable  of  all  kinds 
of  violence,  rapine,  and  murders,"  and  whom  he  actually 
charges  with  committing;  the  most  impious  actions  and  out- 
rageous cruelties. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church  were 
now  becoine  the  principal  disturbers  of  the  empire;  and 
the  pride  of  the  bisho|)s,  and  the  furxol'ilie  people  on  each 
side  had  grown  to  such  a  lieieht,  that  the  election  or  re- 
storation of  a  bishop  seldom  took  place  in  the  larger  cities, 
without  bf'imj;  attended  with  sceiu^s  of  slaughter.  Athaiia- 
sius  was  several  times  banished  and  restored  at  the  expense 
of  blood.  What  s.hall  we  make  (tf  the  Christianity  of  the* 
man  who  could  act  thus,  or  couutrnance  such  proceedings? 
Had  Alhanasiu^  been  inlluenced  by  the  beuiun  and  peace- 
able spirit  of  the  gospel,  lie  would  at  once  have  withdrawn 
liimself  from  such  distrraceful  scenes,  and  iirefcrrrd  to  wor- 
ship (»od  in  the  society  of  only  a  do/.en  d:i\-l:ibourcrs  in  a 
cellar  or  a  garret,  to  all  the  honour  and  all  (he  emolumnit 
which  he  could  derive  fr«)m  being  exallfd  to  the  dignity  of 
archbishop  ol'  Alexandria,  on  such  degrading  conditions. 
One  can  scarcely  Jiirbear  contrasting  his  conduct  with  the 
bi'havioiir  of  Him,  whose  servant  he  professed  to  be. 
"  Wlif-n  .lesus  perceived  that  they  would  ccune  and  take 
him  b\  force,  tiiut  mitlcf  him  a  /rj/iif.  In-  dcpinMcd  again  into 
a  luiiiiiitain  aloin'."  .Inlin  vi.  IT).  The  fruits  of  thr  Spirit 
are  n(»t  tiirbulriicc  and  strife;  but  "lo\e,  joy,  peace,  long- 
sufl'erinir,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  and  tem- 
perance; and  they  that  are  Christ's  have  criuified  the  (Icsh 
with  its  affections  and  lusts."  (iai.  v.  J'i.  The  orthodox 
were  deposed,  and  the  Ariaiis  subsiiinied  in  their  places, 
with  the  murder  of  thousands;  and  as  the  controversy  was 
now  no  loiitrer  about  the  plain  doctrines  of  uiicorrupt<'<l 
Christianity,  but  about  secular  honours  and  dignified  pro- 
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ferments,  so  the  bishops  were  introduced  into  their  churches 
and  placed  upon  their  thrones  by  armed  soldiers.  And 
when  once  in  actual  possession,  they  treated  those  who  dif- 
fered from  them  without  moderation  or  mercy,  turning 
them  out  of  their  churches,  denying  them  the  liberty  of 
worship,  fulminating  anathemas  against  them,  and  perse- 
cuting them  by  every  species  of  cruelty,  as  is  evident  from 
the  accounts  given  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  Atha- 
nasius,  Macedonius,  George,  and  others.  In  short,  they 
seem  to  have  treated  one  another  with  the  same  implacable 
bitterness  and  severity,  as  their  common  enemies,  the  hea- 
then, had  ever  exercised  towards  them,  or  as  though  they 
thought  persecution  for  conscience-sake  had  been  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that 
they  could  not  more  effectually  recommend  themselves  ae 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  than  by  devouring  each  other. 
This  made  Julian,  the  emperor,  say  of  them,  that  he  found 
by  experience,  that  even  the  beasts  of  the  forest  are  not  so 
cruel  as  the  generality  of  Christians  then  were  to  one  an- 
other. Such  was  the  wretched  state  of  things  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius,  which  affords  us  little  more  than  the  history 
of  councils  and  creeds  differing  from,  and  clashing  with,  each 
other — bishops  deposing,  censuring,  and  anathematizing 
their  adversaries,  and  the  people  divided  into  factions  under 
their  respective  leaders,  for  the  sake  of  words,  of  the  mean- 
ing of  which  they  understood  nothing,  and  contending  for 
victory  even  to  bloodshed  and  death.  Thus,  as  Socrates 
observes,  "  was  the  church  torn  in  pieces  for  the  sake  of 
Athanasius  and  the  word  consubstantial!" 

It  probably  would  not  be  easy  to  sketch  in  few  words  a 
more  striking  picture  of  these  times,  than  that  which  is 
given  us  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who,  having  served  in 
the  armies,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  studying  the  cha- 
racter of  Constantius.  "The  Christian  religion,  which  in 
itself,"  says  he,  "  is  plain  and  simple,  he  confounded  by  the 
dotage  of  superstition.  Instead  of  reconciling  the  parties 
by  the  weight  of  his  authority,  he  cherished  and  propaga- 
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ted,  by  verbal  (lisi)utos,  the  dilVerenres  whirh  liis  vain  curi- 
osity liad  e\rit«'d.  Tlie  iiitxliways  were  covered  with  troo])s 
of  bishops,  tfallopiiifi;  from  every  side  to  the  assenibbcw, 
which  they  called  synods;  and  while  they  laboured  to  re- 
duce the  whole  >ect  to  their  own  particular  opinions,  the 
public  establishment  of  the  posts,  was  almost  ruined  by 
tlieir  hasty  and  repeated  journeys."*  It  was  certainly  a 
verv  just,  though  severe  censure,  which  Grec^ory  Nazianzen 
passed  upon  the  councils  that  were  held  about  this  time. 
"If  I  nuist  speak  the  truth,"  says  he,  "this  is  my  resolu- 
tion, to  avoid  all  councils  of  the  bishops,  for  1  have  not  seen 
any  good  end  answered  by  any  synod  whatsoever;  for  their 
love  of  contention,  and  their  lust  of  power,  are  too  great 
even  for  words  to  expre.ss.^^\  The  scepticism  of  Gibbon, 
has  subjected  him  to  an  unmeasurable  effusion  of  rancour 
from  the  clerfry  of  his  da}  ;  aiid  far  be  it  from  me  to  stand 
forward  the  advocate  of  scepticism  in  any  man  ;  but  I  most 
cordially  agree  with  that  eminent  writer,  when  he  says, 
"the  patient  and  hnml)lr  virtues  of  Jesus  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  intolerant  zeal  of  })rinces  and  bishops, 
who  have  disgraced  the  name  of  his  disciples.^^'l 

So  fascinating  is  the  influence  of  worldly  pomp  and 
splendour  upon  the  human  mind,  that  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  the  see  of  Rome  became  at  this  time  a  most 
seducini,^  object  of  sacerdotal  ambition.  In  the  episcopal 
order,  the  JJishop  of  Ronie  was  the  first  in  rank,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  sort  of  pre-eminence  over  all  other  prelates. 
He  surpassed  all  his  brethren  in  the  magnificence  and 
splendour  of  the  church  over  which  he  presided  ;  in  the 
riches  of  his  revenues  and  possessions  ;  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  his  uiinisters  ;  in  his  credit  with  the  people  ;  and 
in  his  sumptuous  and  splendid  manner  of  living.  Annnia- 
nus  Marcellinus,  a  Roman  historian,  who  lived  during  these 
times,  adverting  to  this  sidiject,  says,   "  It  was  no  won«ler 


*  Ammiaaus  Marcellimis,  I.  xxi.  cfi.  Id.        f  Opera,  vol.  i.  epist.  i5. 
t  Decline  iind  Fall,  vol.  ix.  cii.  M. 
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to  see  those  who  were  ambitious  of  human  greatness,  con- 
tending with  so  much  heat  ami  animosity  for  that  dignity, 
because  when  they  liad  obtained  it,  tliey  were  sure  to  be 
enriched  by  the  oflijrings  of  the  matrons,  of  appearing 
abroad  in  great  splendour,  of  being  admired  for  their  costly 
coaches,  sumptuous  in  their  feasts,  out-doing  sovereign. 
princes  in  the  expenses  of  their  table."  This  led  Proetex- 
tatus,  a  heathen,  who  was  prjefect  of  the  cit}',  to  say^ 
'•  Make  me  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  Pll  be  a  Christian  too  /" 
In  the  year  3G6,  Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome,  died,  and  a 
violent  contest  arose  respecting  his  successor^  The  city 
was  divided  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  elected  Dama- 
sus  to  that  high  dignity,  while  the  other  chose  Ursicinus,  a 
deacon  of  the  church.  The  party  of  Damasus  prevailed, 
and  got  him  ordained.  Ursicinus,  enraged  that  Damasus  was 
preferred  before  him,  set  up  separate  meetings,  and  at  length 
lie  also  obtained  ordination  from  certain  obscure  bishops. 
Tliis  occasioned  great  disputes  among  the  citizens,  as  to 
which  of  the  two  should  obtain  the  episcopal  dignity ; 
and  the  matter  was  carried  to  such  a  height;  that  great 
numbers  were  murdered  on  either  side  in  the  quarrel — no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons  being  de- 
stroyed in  the  very  church  itself!*  Bat  the  very  detail  of 
such  shameful  proceedings  is  suilicient  to  excite  disgust,  and 
enough  has  been  said  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  mind 
of  the  absurdity  of  looking  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  "Catholic  church,"  as  it  now  began  to  be  de- 
nominated. "  The  mystery  of  iniquity,"  which  had  been 
secretly  working  since  the  very  days  of  the  apostles,  2 
Thess.  ii.  7.  had  nevertheless  been  subject  to  considerable 
control,  so  long  as  paganism  remained  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  empire,  and  Christians  were  consequently 
compelled  to  bear  iheir  cross,  by  patiently  suffering  the 
Jiatred  of  the  world,  in  conformity  to  the  captain  of  their' 
salvation.     But  no  sooner  was  this  impediment  removed^ 

*  Socrates'  Eccl.  Hist.  b.  xxvii.  ch.  3.- 
VoL.   I.  2  O  1 
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by  the  establishment  of  Cliristianity,  under  Constantine, 
than  "the  Man  of  Sin" — "tlie  Son  of  perdition,"  be^an  to 
be  manilest.  Men  were  now  lonnd,  jirofessing'  tlieniselvcs 
the  disciples  of  the  meek  and  hiuly  Jesus,  yet  walking  after 
the  course  of  this  world,  "  iovi-rs  of  their  own  selves,  con  e- 
tous,  boasters,  proud,  blasphemers, — traitors,  heady,  high- 
minded,  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God" — 
•'  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  den\  iiig  the  power  there- 
of."^ And,  as  this  state  of  things  continued  to  increase  in 
progressive  enormity,  until  it  ultimately  brought  forth  that 
monstrous  system  of  ini(|uity,  denominated  "  Mystery, 
Babylon  the  Great,  the  ^Iotiikk  of  Harlots  and 
ABOMINATIONS  OF  THE  EAiiTu" — described  l>y  the  j)rophetic 
pen,  as  "  the  habitation  of  dtivlis, — the  hold  of  every  foul 
spirit, — the  cage  of  every  unclean  ami  hateful  bird,"f  we 
may  rest  fully  assured  that  the  sheep  of  Christ,— those  w  ho 
heard  his  voice  and  followed  his  will, J  would  see  it  their 
indispensable  duty  to  separate  ihcmseh  es  from  such  an  im- 
pure communion,  in  obedience  to  the  reiterated  commands 
ofGod.^ 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  long  before  the  times 
of  which  wc  now  treat,  some  Christians  had  seen  it  their 
duty  to  witlidraw  from  the  conununion  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  The  first  instance  of  this  that  wc  find  on  record, 
if  we  except  that  of  Tertullian,  is  the  case  of  Novatian, 
who  in  the  year  251,  was  ordained  the  pastor  of  a  church 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  which  maintainetl  no  fellowship  with 
the  catholic  jxirty.  It  is  a  dilHcult  matter  at  this  very  re- 
mote period  to  ascertain  the  real  grounds  of  diflerence  be- 
tween Novatian  and  his  opponents.  Those  who  are  in  any 
tolerable  degree  conversant  with  theological  controversy, 
will  scarcely  need  to  be  apprised  how  much  caution  is  ne- 
cessary to  guard  ai^ainst  being  misled  by  the  false  repn'sen- 
tations  which  difl'erent  parties  give  of  each  other's  principles 

.:  Tim.  lii.  .3— J.  f  ^f^-  xvii.  :,.  ami  xviii.  2.  \  John  x.  27 

»2Cor.  Ti.  14— IC.      ^  Tim.  jii.  5.      Kor.  xviii.  4. 
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and  conduct.     Novatian  is  said  to  have  refused  to  receive 
into  the  communion  of  the  church  any  of  those  persons 
who,  in  the  time  of  persecution,  had  been  induced  through 
fear  of  sufferings  or  death,  to  apostatize  from  their  profes- 
sion, and  offer  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  deities ;  a  principle 
which  he  founded  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  Heb.  vi.  4 — 6. 
We  may  readily  conceive  how  interesting  and  difficult  a 
subject  this  must  have  been  to  all  the  churches  of  Christ  in 
those  distressing  times,    and   the    danger  that  must  have 
arisen  from  laying  down  any  fixed  rule  of  conduct  that 
should  apply  to  all  cases  that  would  come  before  them ;  or 
even  verging  toward  an  extreme  on  either  side  of  this  ques- 
tion.    The  following  is  the  account  given  of  Novatian  by  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Robinson  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Researches, 
p.  126 ;  and  I  the  more  readily  submit  it  to  the  reader,  because 
none  who  knew  Mr.  Robinson,  can,  for  a  moment,  suspect 
him  of  having  any  undue  predilection  for  the  principles  of 
Novatian.     "  He  was,"  says  he,  "an  elder  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  holding  the  same  doc- 
trine as  the  church  did,  and  published  several  treatises  in 
defence  of  what  he  believed.     His  address  was  eloquent  and 
insinuating,  and  his  morals  irreproachable.      He  saw  with 
extreme    pain    the   intolerable    depravity   of  the   church. 
Christians  within  the  space  of  a  very  few  3'ears  were  caress- 
ed by  one  emperor,  and  persecuted  by  another.     In  seasons 
of  prosperit}^  many  persons  rushed  into  the  church  for  base 
purposes.     In  times  of  adversity,  they  denied  the  faith,  and 
reverted  again  to  idolatry.      When  the  squall  was  over, 
away  they  came  again  to  the  church,  with  all  their  vices, 
to  deprave  others  by  their  examples.      The  bishops,  fond 
of  proselytes,  encouraged  all  this ;   and  transferred  the  at- 
tention of  Christians  from  the  old  confederacy  for  virtue,  to 
vain  shows  at  Easter,  and  other  Jewish  ceremonies  adulte- 
rated too  with  paganism.     On  the  death  of  bishop  Fabian, 
Cornelius,  a  brother  elder,  and  a  violent  partisan  for  taking 
in  the  multitude,  was  put  in  nomination.     Novatian  oppoS' 
cd  him ;  but  as  Cornelius  carried  his  election,  and  he  sav,- 
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no  pro«pert  of  rcformiitioii,  hut  on  tlie  roiitrnrv  a  tldi  of 
immonilitv  poiiriiifr  into  llir  climcli,  lie  uitlidrcw  anti  a  1 1»  at 
iwaiiv  «  itii  him.  Coint  lius,  initattil  hy  Cypnaii,  who  was 
just  in  the  same  condition,  throutrh  the  remonstrances  of 
virtuous  men  at  C'artliaixe,  and  who  was  exasjiernted  be\ond 
measure  with  one  of  his  own  elders,  named  Novatus,  who 
had  quitted  Carthage,  and  gone  to  Rome  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Kovatian,  called  a  council  and  got  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  passed  against  Novatian.  In  the 
end  Novatian  formed  a  <  hurch,  and  was  elected  bishop. 
Great  numbers  fidlowed  his  example,  and  all  over  the 
empire  Puritan  churches  were  conslitulcd  and  nourish- 
ed through  the  succeeding  two  luindicd  years.  After- 
wards, when  pcnnl  laws  obiitred  ihem  to  link  in  corners, 
and  worship  God  in  private,  they  wi-re  di-tiuguished  by  a 
variety  of  nanifs,  and  a  succession  of  them  continued  till  the 
jRrfornuition.'''* 

*  The  same  author,  af'icnvards  advortinjr  to  tlie  vile  «ahimnins  v.'itli 
which  the  cathulic  wrilcrs  have  in  all  aj^es  deliphlcd  to  aspcise  the  cha- 
racter of  ^•ovali3n,  thus  procectis  to  viudicatc  him  : 

"Thev  say  Novatian  was  the  first  Anti[>opc:  and  yet  there  was  at 
that  time  no  I'ope,  in  iIk  modern  sense  of  the  won).  Tiiey  call  Nova- 
tian the  author  of  the  heresy  of  piirilnnism  ;  and  yet  they  know  that 
Tcrtullian  had  quilled  the  church  near  fifty  years  before,  for  the  ^ame 
rea'*on.  and  Privatum,  «  ho  was  an  old  man  in  the  time  of  Novatian,  had, 
with  «-c*cral  more,  repeatedly  remonstrated  apninst  the  alterations  ta- 
kinir  place  ;  and.  as  they  could  pel  no  redress,  had  dissented  and  formed 
ftep;tratc  corigrepalions.  They  tax  Novatian  witli  heinp  the  parent  uf 
au  itinumetahic  muitiiude  of  conprepations  of  Puritans  all  over  the 
em,  ire;  and  jet  he  had  no  other  influence  over  any,  than  what  his 
jjfHxl  example  pive  liirii.  People  every  where  saw  the  same  cause  of 
compliiint,  and  proaned  for  relief;  and  when  one  man  made  a  stand  for 
yirtue.  the  crisis  had  arrived;  people  saw  the  propriety  of  ihc  cure,  and 
ap|>lie<l  the  same  means  to  their  own  relief.  They  hiame  this  man, 
and  all  these  chunhes,  for  the  seventy  of  (luir  distiplin*-: — yet  this  se- 
vere disci|>iine  was  the  only  coercion  of  the  primitive  churches,  and  it 
tva«  the  exercise  of  lliis  that  rendered  civil  ciKircion  unnt'ccssary. 
S*me  exclaimed,  it  is  a  harbaroiis  discipline  to  refuse  to  readmit  peq- 
ple  into  Christian  communion,  because  they  have  lapsed  into  idolatry 
prvicc.  Other",  findini;  the  inconvenience  of  Kiich  a  bx  discipline, 
^•cquircJ  arcjieatancc  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years;  but  the  Novatia&s 
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Tlie  doctrinal  sentiments  of  the  Novatians  appear  to  have 
been  very  scriptural,  and  the  discipline  of  their  churches  ri- 
gid. The}'  were  the  fn-st  class  of  Christians  who  obtanied 
the  name  of  ( Cathari)  Puritans,  an  appellation  which  doth 
not  appear  to  have  been  chosen  by  themselves,  but  applied 
to  them  by  their  adversaries ;  from  which  we  may  reasona- 
bly conclude  that  their  manners  were  simple  and  irre- 
proachable. They  are  said  to  have  disapproved  of  second 
marriages,  regarding  them  as  sinful ;  but  in  this  they  erred 
in  common  with  Tertullian  and  many  other  eminent  per- 
sons. A  third  charge  against  them  was,  that  they  did  not 
pay  due  reverence  to  the  martyrs,  nor  allow  that  there  was 
any  virtue  in  their  relics  ! — A  plain  proof  of  their  good 
sense. 

Novatian  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  considerable 
talents — Mosheiin  terms  him,  "  A  man  of  uncommon  learn- 
ing and  eloquence ;" — and  he  wrote  several  works,  two 
only  of  which  are  now  extant.  One  of  them  is  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  divided  into  thirty-one  sec- 
tions :  the  first  eight  relate  to  the  Father,  and  treat  of  his 
nature,  power,  goodness,  justice,  &-c.,with  the  worship  due 
to  him.  The  following  twenty  sections  relate  to  Christ-^ 
the  Old  Testament  prophecies  concerning  him — their  ac- 
tual accomplishment — his  nature — how  the  scriptures  prove 
his  divinity — confutes  the  Sabellians — shows  that  it  was 
Christ  who  appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Jacob, 
Moses,  &,c.     The  twenty-ninth  section  treats  of  the  Holy 


said,  you  may  be  admitted  among-  us  by  baptism — or,  if  any  Catholic 
has  baptized  you  before,  by  rebaptism;  but  if  you  fall  iuto  idolatrv,  we 
shall  separate  you  from  our  communion,  and  on  no  acrount  readmit 
you.  God  forbid  we  should  injure  either  your  person,  your  propcrt}-, 
or  your  character,  or  even  jud»e  of  the  truth  of  your  repentance  or 
jour  future  state  ;  but  you  can  never  be  readmitted  to  our  communi- 
ty, without  our  giving  up  the  last  and  only  coercive  guardian  we  have 
of  the  purity  of  our  [fellowship.]  Whether  these  persons  reasoned 
justly  or  not,  as  virtue  was  their  object,  the}-  challenge  i-espect,  and  he 
innust  be  a  weak  man  indeed,  who  is  frighted  out  of  it  because  Cyprian 
is  pleased  to  say,  they  are  the  children  of  the  devil." 
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Spirit — how  promised — given  by  Christ — his  ofliccs,  iind 
operations  on  tlio  souls  of  inrn  and  in  the  church.  The 
last  tw  o  sections  rccapitidato  the  arguments  before  adduced. 
The  work  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  257  :  six 
years  after  his  separation  from  the  Calliolic  church.  The 
other  tract  is  upon  the  subject  of  "  Jewish  Meats,"  addressed 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  church,  and  written  either  during 
his  banishment,  or  retreat  in  the  time  of  persecution.  It 
opens  up  the  typical  nature  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  while 
he  proves  its  abolition,  is  careful  to  guard  his  Christian 
brethren  against  supposing  that  they  were  therefore  at  li- 
berty to  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols.* 

We  are  informed  by  Mosheim,  that  the  schism  which  thus 
originated  at  Rome,  soon  extended  to  other  places.  "  It 
was  followed  by  many,"  snys  he,  "  and  their  societies  flou- 
rished, until  the  fifth  century,  in  the  i^rcatesi  part  of  those 
provinces  ivhich  had  received  the  gospel.''^ f  One  cannot  but 
lament  the  scantiness  of  our  information  co)icerning  this 
class  of  Christians,  who  appear  to  have  had  the  truth  among 
them,  and  to  have  walked  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
God.  We  shall,  howcN  er,  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them 
again. 

Constantius,  whose  death  has  Ijeen  already  mentioned, 
was  succeeded  in  the  administration  of  a/lairs  in  the  year 
361  by  his  nephew  Julian.  This  prince,  (hiring  his  infan- 
cy, had  been  intru>^ted  to  the  care  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Nicomedia,  to  whom  he  was  related  on  his  motlier's  side. 
But  although  considerable  pains  had  been  taken  to  instruct 


*  Dr.    A.    (liiikf^   Succession  of  tjacrcj   Literature,   vol.  i.  pji 
209—212. 

f  f  Errlcs.  IIi,t.  vol.  i.  j).  300.  I  cannot  forbear  romarking,  tlialbolk 
Moshriin  and  Milncr  (b«(  more  espcrially  llie  latter)  liavc  Ireatr-d  the 
character  of  iVovatian  with  unmerited  severity,  and  ("or  no  other  rea- 
son tliat  I  can  jH-rcc  ive,  than  because  he  disntuttil  from  a  church  m  Inch 
was  (jrowinp  c.oiiliniialh  more  and  more  corrupt.  This  is  a  p<jinl  on 
whicli  thene  two  writers  cbimr  in  wonderfully — but  it  is  in  a  way  tlial 
9p[>ears  to  mc  in  direct  oppoeitioD  to  what  the  scriptures  enjoin. 
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him  in  the  jorinciples  of  Christianity,  the  mind  of  Julian  im- 
bibed a  partiaUty  for  the  pagan  worship,  which,  however, 
he  dexterously  contrived  to  conceal  until  he  had  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  Mr.  Gibbon,  not  without  proba- 
bility, resolves  this  unhappy  bias  of  the  young  prince's 
mind,  into  a  disgust  which  he  had  taken  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  Arian  controversy  was  carried  on.  "  He  was 
educated,"  says  he,  "in  the  lesser  Asia,  amidst  the  scandals 
of  the  Arian  controversy.  The  fierce  contests  of  the  East- 
ern bishops,  the  incessant  alterations  of  their  creeds,  and 
the  profane  motives  which  appeared  to  actuate  their  con- 
duct, insensibly  strengthened  the  prejudices  of  Julian,  that 
they  neither  understood  nor  believed  the  religion  for  which 
they  so  fiercely  contended.*'*  There  is  surely  nothing  in- 
credible in  this — the  wonder  would  have  been,  that,  specta- 
tor as  he  was  of  such  detestable  squabbles,  he  should  have 
T'etained  any  predilection  for  the  Christians. 

The  apostacy  of  Julian  (as  the  Catholic  clergy  delighted 
to  call  it)  was  carefully  concealed  during  his  minority  ; 
and,  when  first  intimated,  it  was  cautiously  done  among 
the  adherents  of  the  ancient  pagan  worship.  From  the 
zeal  and  virtues  of  their  royal  proselyte,  they  fondly  hoped 
the  restoration  of  their  temples,  sacrifices,  and  vvorship,  of 
which  they  had  been  in  a  considerable  degree  deprived  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  his  sons.  Probably  they 
expected  that  the  flames  of  persecution  should  again  be 
lighted  up  against  the  enemies  of  their  deities ;  while  the 
Christians  beheld  with  horror  and  indignation  the  apostacy 
of  Julian.  But  the  hopes  of  the  former,  and  the  fears  of 
the  latter,  were  disappointed  by  the  prudent  conduct  of  Ju- 
lian, who,  during  his  short  reign,  consulted  the  good  of  his 
subjects  and  the  public  tranquillity.  Actuated  by  these  mo- 
tives, and  apprehensive  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  an  un- 
settled reign,  he  surprised  the  world  by  an  edict,  extending 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  the  benefits  of  a  free 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iy.  ch.  25. 
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and  equal  loloration — but  he  liad  seen  cnou^'li  of  the  in- 
tolerant piincijiU's  of  the  Catholic  clerjiry,  to  deprive  them 
of  the  jiower  of  persecutine;  their  fellow  subjects.  The 
paprans  were  permitted  to  open  all  their  temples,  and  were 
at  once  delivered  from  the  o|)pressivc  laws  and  arbitrary 
exactions  imposed  upon  them  by  Constantine  and  his  sons. 
At  the  same  time,  the  bishops  and  clerp-y,  w  ho  had  been 
banished  by  Constantius,  were  recalled  from  exile,  and 
restored  to  their  respective  churches.  Jidian,  who  had 
paid  considerable  attention  to  their  disputes,  invited  the 
leaders  of  the  dillerent  parties  to  his  palace,  that  he  mit;ht 
enjoy  the  pleasure  q(  witnessing  their  furious  encounters. 
The  clamour  of  controversy  sonietimes  provoked  him  to 
txclaim,  "Hear  me!  the  Franks  ha\e  heard  nic,  and  the 
Germans;" — but  he  soon  discovered  that  he  was  now  en- 
gaped  with  more  obstinate  ;u»d  implacaiile  enemies;  and, 
though  he  exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  oratory  to  persuade 
them  to  live  in  concord,  or  at  least  in  peace,  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  he  li;id  nothing  to  fear  from  their  union  and 
co-opcraliim. 

There  are  two  particulars  in  the  reign  of  Julian  whicb 
ought  not  to  be  |)a^sed  over  without  beiiip'  briefly  adverted 
to.  The  first  is  the  extraordinary  exertions  \\  Inch  he  made 
to  restore  the  ojicient  superstitious  worship.  No  sooner 
did  he  ascend  the  throne,  than  he  assumed  the  character  of 
Mipreujc  l^ontili',  and  became  a  perfect  devotee  to  the  rites 
of  paganism.  He  dedicated  a  domestic  chapel  to  the  sun, 
hi>  favourite  deity — his  gardens  where  fdled  with  statues 
and  altar>  of  tlic  fznd> — and  each  apartment  of  his  palace 
displayed  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  temple.  He 
als(»  endea\ (Hired,  by  hi>  own  zeal,  to  inn:nne  that  of  the 
magistrate*  and  j>eoj)le.  "  Amid>t  the  sacred  but  licentious 
rrowd  of  priests,  of  inf"erior  ministers,  and  of  female  dancers, 
who  were  (leili*  ated  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  it  was  tin.- 
business  of  the  em|)eror  to  bring  the  wood,  to  blow  the  fire, 
to  bundle  the  knife,  to  slaughter  the  \i(iim,  and  thrusting 
bis  bloody  hands  into  the  bowels  of  the  expiring  unlmwl,  f(* 
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draw  forth  the  heart  or  liver,  and  to  read  with  the  consum- 
mate skill  of  a  soothsayer,  the  imaginary  signs  of  future 
events."*  Encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  sovereign, 
as  vi'ell  as  by  his  exhortations  and  liberality,  the  cities  and 
families  resumed  the  practice  of  their  neglected  ceremonies. 
"Everj'^  part  of  the  world,"  exclaims  one  of  their  own 
writers,  with  transport,  "displayed  the  triumph  of  religion 
— and  the  grateful  prospect  of  flaming  altars,  bleeding 
victims,  the  smoke  of  incense,  and  a  solemn  train  of  priests 
and  prophets,  without  fear,  and  without  danger.  The  sound 
of  prayer  and  of  music  was  heard  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains;  and  the  same  ox  aflbrded  a  sacrifice  for  the 
gods,  and  a  supper  for  their  joyous  votaries."  This  may 
give  us  some  notion  of  what  might  have  ensued  liad  the 
life  of  Julian  not  been  cut  short. 

The  other  circumstance  alluded  to,  is  the  project  v/hich 
this  emperor  entertained  of  rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. In  a  public  address  to  the  people  of  the  Jews, 
dispersed  througliout  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  he  tells 
them  that  he  pities  their  misfortunes,  condemns  their  op- 
pressors, praises  their  constancy,  declares  himself  their 
gracious  protector,  and  expresses  a  hope,  that  after  his 
return  from  the  Persian  war,  he  may  be  permitted  to  pay 
his  vows  to  the  Almighty  in  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  probable  that  the  vain  and  ambitious  mind  of  Julian 
aspired  to  the  honour  of  restoring  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
temple.  He  knew  the  Christians  were  firmly  persuaded 
that,  by  the  coming  of  Chi'ist,  the  typical  dispensation  had 
come  to  an  end;  and  could  he  succeed  in  restoring  the 
Jews  to  their  city  and  the  ritual  of  their  worship,  he 
might  convert  it  into  an  argument  against  the  faith  of 
prophecy  and  the  truth  of  revelation.  He,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  erect,  on  mount  Moriah,  a  stately  temple;  and 
without  waiting  for  his  return  from  the  Persian  war,  gave 
instructions  to  his  minister  Alypius,   to  commence  without 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  ch.  23. 
Vol.  I.  2  P 
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{U'l;iy,  the  vast  iiiKk'rtaUini::.  At  tin-  call  of  their  proat  de- 
liverer, the  Jews,  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
repaired  to  Jerusalem.  The  desire  of  rebuilding  the  tem- 
ple has,  in  every  age,  been  a  favourite  project  with  them. 
In  tliis  propitious  n)onient,  says  Gibljon,  the  men  forgot 
tlieir  avarice  and  the  women  their  delicacy:  spades  and 
pickaxes  of  silver  were  provided  by  the  vanity  of  the  rich, 
and  the  rubbish  was  transported  in  mantles  of  silk  and 
purple.  Every  purse  was  opened  in  liberal  contributions, 
eN cry  hand  claimed  a  share  in  the  pious  labour;  and  the 
connnands  of  a  great  monarch  were  executed  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  w  hole  people. 

The  joint  efforts  of  power  and  enthusiasm  were,  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion,  unsuccessful.  1  am  aware  that  the 
reason  of  this  is  diflcrently  accounted  for.  Some  resolve 
it  wholly  into  the  early  death  of  Julian,  and  the  additional 
cinum>tance  of  his  successor  being  actuated  by  dilferent 
religious  principles.  I  >hall,  however,  transcribe  the  ac- 
count which  is  given  of  this  extraordinary  artair,  not  by  a 
Christian,  but  by  a  heathen  writer,  who  lived  during  the 
transaction,  and  wrote  his  book  within  twenty  years  of  it — 
leaving  the  reader  to  make  his  own  reilections  on  the 
subject. 

Ammianus  Alarcellinus,  detailing  the  history  of  his  own 
times,  says,  "  Whilst  Alypius,  assisted  by  the  governor  of 
the  province,  urged  with  vigour  and  diligence,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  horrible  balls  of  fin;,  breaking  out  near 
the  foundations,  with  freijuent  and  reiterated  attacks,  ren- 
dered the  place,  from  time  to  time,  inaccessible  to  the 
scorched  and  blasted  workmen;  and  the  victorious  element 
continuing  in  this  maimer,  obstinately  and  resolutely  bent, 
as  it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a  distance,  the  undertaking  was 
aban<loned."*  "  This  mievcejjtionable  testimony,"  as  Gib- 
lion  candidly  admits  it  to  be,  is  also  supported  by  Ambrose, 
bishop  of  Milan,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Theodosius — 

:  Aminiaaus  Marcclliniis,  b.  xxt.  at  tlic  beginning^. 
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by  the  eloquent  Clirysostom,  who  at  the  time  was  bishop  of 
Antioch — and  by  Gregory  Naziaiizen,  who  published  his 
account  of  this  preternatural  event  before  the  expiration 
of  the  same  year. 

There  are  k\\  of  the  Roman  emperors,  whose  characters 
have  been  exhibited  in  more  discordant  lights,  than  that  of 
Julian.  His  predilections  in  favour  of  paganism,  or  his 
prejudices  against  Christianity,  or  both,  have  given  such  a 
partial  bias  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gibbon  when  recording  the 
events  of  his  reign,  that  he  uniformly  presents  him  to  us,  as 
a  virtuous  and  amiable  monarch.  But  there  certainly 
were  traits  in  his  character  of  a  very  different  nature.  Dr. 
Lardner,  whose  impartiality  has  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, tells  us  that  Julian  "had  a  certain  levity  of  mind; 
was  a  great  talker ;  very  fond  of  fame;  superstitious  rather 
than  properly  religious;  so  addicted  to  sacrificing,  that  it 
was  said  the  race  of  bulls  would  be  destroyed  if  he  returned 
victorious  from  Persia :  and  such  was  the  multitude  of  his 
victims,  that  his  soldiers  who  partook  of  them,  were  fre- 
quently much  disordered  by  excess  in  eating  and  drinking. 
He  received  the  rising  sun  with  blood,  and  attended  him 
with  blood  at  his  setting. — By  frequent  devotions  he  en- 
gaged the  gods  to  be  his  auxiliaries  in  war;  worshipping 
Mercury,  Ceres,  Mars,  Calliope,  Apollo,  and  Jupiter, 
Libanius,  complaining  of  the  deities  who  had  deserted  him, 
says,  'Which  of  them  shall  we  blame .^  not  one,  but  all, 
for  none  were  neglected  by  him,  neither  gods  nor  goddesses. 
And  is  this  the  return,'  says  he,  '  for  all  his  victims,  for  all 
his  vows,  for  all  the  incense,  and  all  the  blood  ofi'ered  up 
to  them,  by  day  and  by  night?  Wherever  there  was  a 
temple,'  continues  the  same  writer,  '  whether  in  the  city,  or 
on  the  hill,  or  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  no  place  was 
so  rough  or  so  difficult  of  access  but  he  ran  to  it,  as  if  the 
way  had  been  smooth  and  pleasant.' 

"But  though  Julian  was  so  devout  and  religious  in  his 
way,  he  could  be  much  displeased  when  he  was  disappoint- 
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ed,  and  even  antjry  with  Iiis  t^ods,  like  other  heathen. 
In  the  Persian  war,  having  obtained  some  successes  and 
expectinij:  more,  he  prepared  a  prand  sacrifice  for  Mars; 
but  the  omen  not  beintr  favourable,  he  was  trreatly  incensed  ; 
and  called  Jupiter  to  witness,  that  he  would  never  more 
olltr  a  sacrifice  to  Mars.  This  excess  of  superstition,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  pniof  of  the  want  of  Juds^ment — a  defect 
which  appeared  upon  divers  occasions,  and  in  many  actions 
not  ahogether  becoming  the  ditinity  of  an  emperor."* 

The  conduct  of  Julian  towards  the  Christians  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  cliaracteri/.ed  by  all  that  impartiaUty 
which  his  admirers  claim  for  him.  Sozomen,  the  historian, 
gays,  he  onlered  the  strictest  inijuirv  to  be  made  after  the 
estates  tiuit  belonged  to  Christians,  with  a  view  to  confis- 
cate the  w  hole  of  them,  not  hesitating  to  employ  torture  to 
come  at  the  truth.  He  subjected  the  Christian  clergy  to 
the  lowest  services  in  the  ami} — and  threatened  tliat  unless 
the  Christians  rebuilt  the  pagan  temples,  /tc  would  not  suffer 
THK  CJAi.ii.K.ANS  to  tvcdr  ihcir  htdffs;  and  our  historian  ob- 
serves that,  if  it  h  id  been  in  his  power,  and  he  had  not 
been  prevented  by  death,  he  would  probably  have  been  as 
good  as  his  word.f 

Though  Julian  forbore  to  persecute  unto  death,  he  could 
not,  on  several  occasions,  refrain  from  using  insults,  which 
suHicicntly  showed  what  he  felt,  and  wiiat  he  wished  to  do. 
When  he  was  sacrificing  in  a  temple  at  Constantinople,  and 
Maris,  the  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  a  man  respectable  for  his 
learning  and  for  the  part  he  had  acted  in  pul)lic  life,  ;oid 
now  venerabW-  for  his  aye,  haj>p('ning  lo  pass  by,  he  abused 
him  as  an  impious  pc-rson,  and  an  enemy  of  the  gods.  He 
had  even  the  un-anncNS  to  reproach  him  for  his  lilindness, 
saying,  "Will  n<»t  sour  Galilean  Cod  cure  you.''"  The 
old  man  replied,  "  I  thank  my  God  that  ]  am  deprived  of 


•  Lanlnrr's  Testimonirs,  vol.  iv.  p.  25. 
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sight,  that  I  may  not  see  your  fall  from  piety."  On  this 
occasion,  Julian  had  so  much  command  of  himself,  as  to 
pass  on  without  making  any  reply. 

But  notwithstanding  his  affectation  of  magnanimity, 
Julian  was  not  always  so  much  master  of  himself,  as  he 
appeared  to  be  on  this  occasion.  While  at  Antioch,  Just 
before  he  set  out  on  his  expedition  against  Persia,  two  of 
the  officers  who  usually  attended  upon  his  person,  inadver- 
tently complained,  that  by  his  orders,  every  thing  in  the 
city  was  polluted  with  the  rites  of  heathenism,  insomuch 
that  the  very  fountains  that  supplied  the  city,  and  every 
thing  sold  in  the  market,  bread,  butcher's  meat,  herbs, 
fruits,  &c.,  had  been  sprinkled  with  lustral  water,  by  which 
the}' were,  as  it  were,  consecrated  to  the  heathen  gods; 
such  had  been  his  insidious  policy,  in  order  to  draw  the 
people  insensibly  into  idolatry. 

These  complaints  coming  to  the  ears  of  Julian,  he  or- 
dered them  to  be  brought  before  him;  and  interrogating 
them,  as  was  his  custom,  with  great  familiarity,  they  frank- 
ly told  him,  that  they  had  made  those  complaints ;  and  that 
having  been  educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  under  his 
predecessors,  Constantine  and  Constantius,  they  could  not 
help  being  disgusted  at  seeing  every  thing  contaminated 
with  the  rites  of  heathenism;  but  that  this  was  the  only 
thing  in  his  reign  of  which  they  complained.  At  this  he 
was  so  provoked,  that  he  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death 
with  torture;  pretending  that  it  was  not  on  account  of 
their  religion,  but  for  their  petulance  in  insulting  their 
emperor. 

About  the  same  time,  a  deaconess,  of  the  name  of  Pythia, 
who  led  the  female  singers,  happening,  as  the  emperor  was 
passing  by  the  doors  of  a  place  of  worship,  to  be  singing  a 
psalm,  and  having,  perhaps,  imprudently  pitched  upon  one 
of  those  in  which  the  heathen  gods  and  their  worshippers 
are  spoken  of  with  contempt,  he  was  so  provoked  that  he 
sent  for  her;  and,  though  she  was  very  old,  one  of  his 
guards  struck  her,  by  his  command  and  in  his  presence, 
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on    bolli    tlio   clicoks,   with   such  violence,   that   the    blood 
LTU^hi'd  out.* 

After  a  >horl  reipi  of  t\veut\  mouths,  Julian,  who  perish- 
ed bv  the  lance  of  a  common  soldier,  w  hile  prosecuting  the 
Persian  war  upon  the  baidis  of  the  Eupliratcs,  was  succeed- 
ed in  thf  year  .>t).3  bv  Jovian,  one  of  the  oflicers  of  his  army. 
He  had  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  transmitted  a  circular 
letter  to  all  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  securing  the 
legal  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  edicts 
of  Julian  were  abolished,  and  ecclesiastical  inmmnities  re- 
stored and  enlarged.  The  Catholic  clergy  were  unanimous 
in  the  loud  and  sincere  applause  which  they  bestowed  on 
Jovian,  but  they  were  yet  ignorant  what  creed  or  what 
synod  he  would  choose  for  the  standard  of  orthodoxy. 
The  leaders  of  the  different  factions  were  properly  aware, 
how  nmch  depended  upon  the  first  impressions  made  on 
the  mind  of  an  untutored  soldier,  and  they  hastened  to  the 
imperial  court.  The  pid)lic  roads  were  crowded  with 
Athanasian,  Arian.  Seu)i-arian,  and  Eunomian  bishoj)s, 
who  strutrgled  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  race:  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace  resounrled  with  their  clamours,  and  the 
ears  of  the  prince  were  assaidted,  anfl  perhaps  astonished 
bv  the  singular  mixture  of  metaphysical  argument  and  per- 
sonal invective.  He  wisely  reconuntiifled  to  them  charity 
and  concord,  but  referred  the  disputants  to  the  decision  of 
a  ("uture  comicil. 

The  conduct  of  Jovian  seems  to  have  given  the  death 
blow  to  the  prevalence  of  paganism  in  the  empire.  "Un- 
der his  reign,"  says  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire, 
"Christianity  obtained  an  easy  and  lasting  victory;  and 
as  50(»n  as  the  smile  of  royal  patronage  was  withdrawn,  the 
genius  of  paganism,  which  had  been  fondly  raised  juid  che- 
ri'^hed  by  tin-  acts  of  Julian,  sunk  irrccovini/ily  in  the  (hist. 
lu  many  cities,  the  temples  were  shut  or  deserted;  the  phi- 

*  Thcod.  Ilist.  book  iii.  cb.  15. 
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losophers  who  had  abused  the  transient  favour,  thought  it 
prudent  to  shave  their  beards,  and  disguise  their  profession; 
and  the  Christians  rejoiced,  that  they  were  now  in  a  con- 
dition to  forgive  or  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  they  had 
suffered  under  the  preceding  reign."*  Jovian,  neverthe- 
less, issued  a  wise  and  gracious  edict,  in  which  he  explicitly 
declares,  that  though  he  should  severely  punish  the  sacri- 
legious rites  of  magic,  his  subjects  might  exercise  with  free- 
dom and  safety,  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  worship. 
"I  hate  contention,"  says  he,  "and  love  those  only  that 
stud}'  peace;"  declaring  that  "he  would  trouble  none  on 
account  of  their  faith,  whatever  it  was ;  and  that  such  only 
should  obtain  his  favour  and  esteem,  as  should  stand  for- 
ward in  restoring  the  peace  of  the  church."  The  senate 
of  Constantinople  deputed  an  orator,  of  the  name  of  The- 
mistius,  to  express  their  loyal  devotion  to  the  new  emperor. 
His  oration  is  preserved,  and  merits  particular  attention, 
for  the  discovery  which  it  inadvertently  makes  of  the  state 
of  the  established  Catholic  church  at  that  period.  "In  the 
recent  changes,"  says  he,  "both  religions  have  been  alter- 
nately disgraced,  by  the  seeming  acquisition  of  worthless 
proselytes,  of  those  votaries  of  the  reigning  purple,  who 
could  pass,  without  a  reason  and  without  a  blush,  from  the 
church  to  the  temple,  and  from  the  altars  of  Jupiter  to  the 
sacred  table  of  the  Christians. "f  Could  a  volume  give  us 
a  more  striking  picture  of  the  wretched  state  to  which  the 
Christian  profession  was  reduced  in  so  short  a  time  as  half 
a  century  after  its  establishment.'' 

Jovian  reigned  only  one  year.  He  appears  to  have 
been  addicted  to  intemperance;  for,  after  indulging  him- 
self in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  at  supper,  he  retired  to 
rest,  and  the  next  morning  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
The  throne  of  the  emperor  now  remained  ten  days  vacant; 
but  it  was  at  length  filled  by  two  brothers,  Valentinian  and 
Valens,  the  former  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  army,  who, 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  iy.  cb.  25.  f  Quoted  by  Gibbon,  nhi  supra. 
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thirty  days  after  liis  own  elevation,  voluntarily  associated 
his  brother  with  him  in  the  g:overnment  of  the  empire,  A. D. 
3G4.  Of  both  tlu>;e  princes,  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  that  "they 
invariablv  rctainetl  in  the  |)ur|)le,  the  ciiaste  and  temperate 
simplicitv  which  had  adorned  their  private  life;  and  under 
their  reipn,  the  pleasures  of  a  court  never  cost  the  people 
a  blush  or  a  sifi:h."  Though  in  a  great  measure  illiterate 
themselves,  they  were  great  promoters  of  learning  among 
their  subjects.  They  planned  a  course  of  instruction  for 
every  city  in  the  empire,  and  the  academies  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  but  more  especially  the  latter,  were  con- 
siderably extensive. 

The  two  emperors  were  of  very  diflerent  tempers,  and 
took  different  courses  in  regard  to  religion.  The  forn)er 
was  of  the  orthodox  party;  but  though  he  especially  fa- 
voured those  of  his  own  sentiments,  he  gave  no  disturbance 
to  the  Arians.  Valens,  on  the  contrary,  was  less  liberal  in 
his  views,  and  persecuted  all  who  differed  from  him.  In 
the  beginning  of  tlieir  reign,  a  synod  was  convened  in  llly- 
ricum,  which  again  decreed  the  consubstantiality  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit.  The  emperors  issued  a  circular  letter, 
declariniz"  their  assent  to  tliis,  and  ordcriiiLT  th:it  this  doctrine 
should  be  preached — though  they  published  laws  for  tlie 
toleration  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  even  pagan- 
ism. In  the  year  -JTo,  Valcnfinian  died  suddenly  in  a 
transport  of  rage,  and  Valens  being  sole  emperor,  was  soon 
prevailed  on  by  the  artifice  of  Eudoxius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantin()|)Ie,  to  take  a  decided  part  with  thi^  Arians,  and  to 
abandon  his  moderation,  by  cruelly  persecuting  the  Or- 
thodox. The  first  thing  that  fired  his  resentment  was  the 
conduct  of  these  latter,  who  liarl  solicited  and  obtained  h'la 
permission  to  hold  a  synod  at  Lampsacus,  for  the  amend- 
ment and  settlement  of  the  faith ;  when,  after  two  months' 
consultation,  they  derreerl  the  doctrine  of  the  Son's  l)«'ing 
like  the  Father  as  to  his  rssrncr,  to  be  the  true  orthodox 
faith,  and  deposed  all  the  bishops  of  the  Arian  party.  This 
hi|^hly  exasperated  Valens,  who  without  delay,  convened  a 
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council  of  the  Arian  bishops,  and  in  his  turn,  commanded 
the  bishops  who  composed  the  synod  of  Lampsacus  to 
embrace  the  sentiments  of  Eudoxius  the  Arian;  and,  upon 
their  refusal,  sent  them  into  exile,  transferring  their  churches 
to  their  opponents.  After  this,  he  pursued  measures  still 
more  violent  against  them;  some  were  commanded  to  be 
whipped,  others  disgraced,  not  a  few  imprisoned,  and  many 
fined. 

But  the  most  detestable  part  of  his  conduct  was  his 
treacherous  and  cruel  behaviour  towards  eighty  of  them, 
whom,  under  the  pretence  of  sending  them  into  banishment 
— a  thing  to  which  they  had  consented,  rather  than  sub- 
scribe what  they  did  not  believe — he  put  on  board  a  ship, 
and  caused  the  vessel  to  be  set  on  fire  as  it  sailed  out  of 
the  harbour,  through  wiiich  they  all  perished  either  by  fire 
or  w  ater.  These  kinds  of  cruelty  continued  to  the  end  of 
his  reign,  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  was  greatly 
stimulated  to  them  by  the  bishops  of  the  Arian  party.  It 
is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  pity  which  such  merci- 
less treatment  as  this  could  not  have  failed  to  excite  in 
every  feeling  mind,  the  orthodox  should  have  deprived 
themselves  of,  by  their  own  imprudence,  in  commencing  the 
first  assault  upon  the  Arians.  They  ought  to  have  re- 
membered that  divine  maxim,  "whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them;"  for 
on  most  of  those  occasions  it  was  only  "  the  measure  they 
meted  that  was  measured  to  them  again." 

But  the  conduct  of  Valens  was  not  regulated  by  the 
strict  rules  of  equity;  for  in  this  persecution  he  included 
the  Novatians,  whose  churches  he  commanded  to  be  shut 
up,  and  their  pastors  banished ;  although,  so  far  as  I  can 
perceive,  they  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  squabbles  that 
existed  between  the  contending  factions.  Agehus,  the 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Constantinople,  a  man  of  admirable 
sanctity  and  virtue,  and  remarkable  for  his  perfect  con- 
tempt of  money,  was  exiled.  Yet  he  was  restored  not  long 
after,  and  recovered  the  churches  of  his  communion.     So- 
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crati's,  the  liistorian,  who  i^ceiiis  lo  have  been  intimately 
ac(|uainte(l  with  the  allairs  of  the  Novatians,  says,  tliat  the 
toleration  which  this  class  of  Christians  at  length  obtained, 
ihev  owed  under  pnnidence  to  one  Mareian,  a  presbyter 
of  their  ehureh  in  Constiuitinople,  a  man  of  learning  and 
pietv,  who  tutored  two  daughters  of  tlie  emperor.  This 
hi>torian  particularly  mentions  the  lilierality  and  kindness 
which  the  Novatians  exercised  towards  such  ol"  the  orthodox 
party  as  were  the  subjects  of  persecution,  while  they  them- 
selves were  tolerated,  a  trait  in  their  liistory  which  even 
Milner  is  obliged  to  admit,  "reflects  an  amiable  lustre  on 
the  character  of  these  Dissenters"* — and  for  showing  w Inch 
benevolence,  they  actually  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
reigning  party.  Agelius  presided  over  that  church  Ibrly 
years,  and  died  hi  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 
Heforc  his  death,  some  difference  of  opinion  arose  in  the 
churih  relative  to  a  successor.  Agelius  gave  the  preference 
to  Si$innius,f  a  person  of  great  learning  and  talents,  and 

*  History  of  the  CJiurch,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

f  Socrates,  tlie  luslorian,  lias  piven  us  some  interesting  parlirulani  of 
Si&inniut),  whicli,  as  I  do  not  recollect  to  liave  seen  tlicrn  (juoled  by  any 
modern  writer,  I  sliall  liere  extract.  "  He  was,"  says  lie,  "  an  eloquent 
person  and  an  excellent  pliilosoplier — had  diligently  cultivated  the  art 
of  Lopic,  and  was  incomparably  well  vehsed  in  the  sacred  scriptures." 
He  wore  a  while  g-arment,  and  regularly  batlied  himself  twice  a  day  in 
tl»e  public  batlis.  He  seems  to  have  been  rcmarU;iblc  for  the  readiness 
of  his  wit,  on  all  occasions;  in  illustrulion  of  which,  Socrates  has  rc- 
C'Vded  several  anecdotes.  Being  interropalj-d  by  one  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, why  he  who  was  a  bishop  chose  to  bathe  twice  a  day,  Sisinnius 
prrjtiiplly  replied,  '■'■  Biinunr  I  rnnnnt  liuthi:  lliriri- P''  His  g'ood  sense 
led  him  lo  treat  with  levity  the  pracli<:e  of  clothing  the  clergy  in  blacli. 
Calling  one  day  lo  pay  a  friendly  visit  at  the  house  of  Arsacius,  who 
had  succeeded  (  hrysoslom  in  the  see  of  Constantinople,  he  was  asked, 
why  he  dressed  in  a  manner  so  unsuilal)le  to  his  character  as  a  bishop. 
"Tell  me,"  saiti  he,  "  where  it  is  written  that  a  bishop  should  wear  a 
black  garMH-rit .'"  You.  said  he,  can  never  sIkjw  that  a  priest  ought 
(o  wear  black — hut  f  will  give  you  my  authority  for  wearing  while. 
Halh  not  Suluinun  expressly  said.  Lei  thy  g.irmenih  be  always  while* 
Kccles.  IX  ».  He  then  referred  them  lo  F^nke  ix.  '20.  on  which  occa- 
bion  both  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  M  mes,  and  Elian,  appeared  to  the 
iipostlcH  clothed  ia  while.     In  the  province  of  Galalia,  Leontius,  the 
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consequently  ordained  him.  The  church  had  a  great  par- 
tiality for  Marcian,  who  had  been  eminently  instrumental  in 

bishop  of  Ancyra,  commenced  a  persecution  ag-ainst  the  church  of  the 
Novatians,  in  that  city,  and  took  from  them  their  place  of  worship. 
Happenino-  soon  afterwards  to  come  to  Constantinople,  Sisiunius 
waited  upon  him,  for  tlie  purpose  of  entreating  him  to  restore  to  ins 
friends  their  chapel.  Lcontius  flew  into  a  passion,  and  said,  "You 
Novalianists  ought  not  lo  liave  churches,  for  you  disregard  all  repent- 
ance, and  exclude  Uie  loving-  kindness  of  God,"  &c.  Sisinnius  listened 
patiently  to  this  philippic,  and  then  calmly  replied,  "  But  no  man  can 
repent  more  than  I  do  !"  "How,"  said  Leontius,  "do  you  repent?" 
"I  repent,"  replied  Sisinnius,  "</i«f  /  have  seen  you J^''  Chrysostom, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  who  was  a  man  of 
excessive  arrogance,  on  one  occasion  addressed  him  with  great  heat, 
saying,  "  You  are  a  herolic,  and  I  will  make  3  ou  leave  off  preaching." 
"I'll give  you  a  reward,"  said  Sisinnius,  "if  you  will  free  me  from  the 
labour  of  it.''''  "Oh I  if  the  office  is  laborious,"  rejoined  Chrysostom, 
"  you  may  go  on  with  it." 

Socrates  closes  his  account  of  Sisinnius  witii  the  following  sketch. 
"He  was  very  eminent  for  his  learning,  on  which  account  ail  the 
bishops  who  succeeded,  loved  and  honoured  him.  Moreover,  all  the 
eminent  personages  of  the  Seuatorian  order  had  a  great  affection  for 
him  and  admired  him.  He  wrote  many  books,  but  he  is  too  studious 
about  words  in  them,  and  intermixes  too  many  poetic  terms;  he  was 
more  admired  for  his  speaking  than  for  his  writings.  In  his  counte- 
nance and  voice,  in  his  dress  and  aspect,  and  in  the  whole  of  his  action 
and  deportment,  there  was  much  gracefulness — by  reason  of  which 
accomplishments,  he  was  beloved  by  all  sects."  Upon  another  occa- 
sion, he  remarks  that,  such  was  the  high  estimation  in  which  Sisinnius 
was  held  by  the  Novatian  people  that  "  his  words  were  a  law."  Eccles. 
Hist.  h.  vi.  ch.  22.  and  b.  vii.  ch.  12. 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  witness  Mr.  Milner's  spleen  against  the  cha- 
racters of  Novatian  and  Sisinnius.  He  terms  the  latter  a  "facetious 
gentleman,"  and  only  mentions  him  for  the  sake  of  censuring  his  sin- 
gialarity  in  not  conforming  to  the  catholic  church  and  the  clerical 
garb.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  regarded  him  in  much  the  same  light 
as  that  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  regarded  Milton,  when  he  said,  "  He 
was  not  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  not  of  the  Church  of  j'^ome 
— to  be  of  no  churcli  is  dangerous."  But  of  iErius  (concerning  whom 
tTie  reader  will  meet  with  some  account  in  the  next  section)  he  disdains, 
so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  even  to  record  his  name  or  his  heresj' — though 
on  Saint  Augustine,  a  part  of  whose  labours  were  employed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  refute  him,  he  has  bestowed  172  closely  printed  pag-es !  — 
that  Augustine,  of  whom  after  all,  he  is  constrained  to  ackno»vledge 
tliat  he  understood  not  PauPs  doctrine  of  justification — that  he  per- 
petually confounds  it  with  sanctification,  (vol.  ii.  p.  4h2.  Sec.)  and  that 
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enabling  them  U>  weather  the  storm  ol'  pcrscrntion  under 
Valens.  I)i>tresse(l  tliat  any  cause  ol"  niunnurintr  shouUi 
exist  anidiig  tlit  in,  Aechiis  iiiimeiliateiy  ordained  Manian 
to  the  episcopal  oliice,  and  tlartby  restored  harmony  and 
concord. 

Aliir  liaviuii  reiirned  fourteen  years,  Valens  lost  his  life 
in  a  l)attle  with  the  Goths,  A.  D.  378,  and  was  succeeded 
in  tlie  governinent  of  the  empire  hy  Gralian,  the  son  of 
V'alentinian.  He  was  of  tlie  (ulliodo.x  party;  and  after  the 
death  of  his  uncle  V'.d(Mis,  he  recalled  those  that  iiad  liecn 
banished — restored  them  to  their  sees,  and  ^ent  Sapores, 
one  of  his  captains,  to  drive  the  Arians,  like  \\\\i\  beasts, 
out  olall  their  churches.  This  eniperor,  soon  after  his  ac- 
cession to  power,  united  with  himself  as  collea^^ue  in  the 
government,  "the  great  Theodosius,  a  name  celeiirated  in 
history,  and  dear  to  the  Catliolic  church." 

Innnediately  on  his  advancement  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  Theodosius  betrayed  a  w;irm  7,eal  for  the  orthodox 
opinions.  Hearing  that  the  city  of  Constantinople  was 
divided  into  diflerent  religious  parties,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
them  I'rom  Thessalouica,  wherein  he  acquaints  them  that 
"/<  was  his  pleasure,  that  ail  his  subjects  should  be  of  the 
same  religious  profes>ioti  with  Damasus,  bisln)p  of  Rome, 
and  Peter,  bishoj)  of  Alexandria,  and  that  their  church 
alone  should  be  rlenominated  "Catholic,"  who  worshipped 
the  divine  Trinity  as  ecjnal  in  honour,  and  that  those  who 
were  of  another  opinion  should  be  called  heretics,  become 
infamous,  and  be  subject  to  other  pmiishments."*  And  on 
his  arrival  in  the  imperial  cil\,  he  ^ent  for  Uemophilus,  the 
Arian  bislujp,  demanding   to  know  whether  he  would  sub- 


as  to  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  it  was  unknown  to  liim  and 
all  til':  (iniiiiifs,  as  he  (Mr.  IMilner]  Millies  it  had  reinainrd  eqiMlly 
unknown  lo  the  moderns."  p.  407.  This  was,  indeed,  fulfillinpf  the 
pl«'dgc  Mr.  M.  had  piven  the  public,  of  writing  an  crclcsiahlical 
history  on  a  new  plan.  See  hist  Preface  to  vol.  1,  (}/'his  Hittory  of  the 
Chrivlian  Church. 
*  Sozomcn.  b.  vii.  ch.  4 — 6. 
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scribe  the  Nicene  confession  of  faith,  adding,  "if  you 
refuse  to  do  it,  1  will  drive  you  from  >our  churches" — and 
he  kept  his  word,  for  lie  turned  hiui  and  all  the  Arians  out 
of  the  city. 

The  more  eflectually  to  extinguish  heres}-,  he  in  the  year 
383,  summoned  a  council  of  bishops  of  his  own  persuasion 
to  meet  at  Constantinople,  in  order  to  confirm  the  Nicene 
faith;  the  number  of  llum  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
to  which  may  be  added  thirty-six  of  the  Macedonian  party. 
This  is  commonly  termed  the  second  (Ecumenical  or  gene- 
red  council.  They  decreed  that  the  Nicene  faith  should  be 
the  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  that  all  heresies  should  be 
condemned.  Wlien  the  council  was  ended,  the  emperor 
issued  two  edicts  against  heretics ;  the  first  prohibited  them 
from  holding  any  assemblies;  and  the  second,  forbidding 
them  to  meet  in  fields  or  villages!  And  as  though  this 
were  not  sufficiently  extravagant,  he  followed  up  this  absurd 
procedui'e  by  a  law,  in  which  he  forbade  heretics  to  worship 
or  to  preach,  to  ordain  bishops  or  presbyters,  commanding 
some  to  be  banished,  others  to  be  rendered  infamous  and 
deprived  of  the  common  privileges  of  citizens.  In  the  space 
of  fifteen  years  he  promulgated  at  least  fifteen  several  edicts 
against  the  heretics.  It  is  some  apology  for  him  certainly 
that  he  did  not  often  put  these  execrable  statutes  in  force ; 
and  one  would  charitably  hope  that  Sozomen  and  Socrates, 
who  have  recorded  the  history  of  these  whimsical  transac- 
tions, are  correct  in  thinkaig  that  he  only  intended  by  them 
to  terrify  others  into  the  same  opinions  of  the  divine  Being 
with  himself. 

But  the  zeal  of  Theodosius  was  not  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  establishment  of  uniformity  among  the  professors  of 
Christianity;  he  was  equally  anxious  to  extinguish  the  ex- 
piring embers  of  paganism.  About  the  year  390,  he  issued 
a  law,  in  which  he  expressly  states  that  "It  is  our  will  and 
pleasure,  that  none  of  our  subjects,  whether  magistrates  or 
private  citizens,  however  exalted,  or  however  humble  may 
be  their  rank  and  condition,  shall  presume,  in  any  city  or 
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ill  :uiy  place,  lo  \v()r>liip  an  liiuiiiinatc  iilol,  l)y  tho  s-ai  rllico 
ot"  a  tjuillli'ss  vicliin.'"*  Tlie  act  of  sarrificiiii;  ami  llic 
practice  ol'  divination  liy  llic  entrails  of  the  \ietiiii,  are 
declared  a  crinic  of  liigli  treason  against  the  state,  wiiich 
can  l)e  expiated  only  hy  the  death  of  the  guilty.  The 
rites  of  pagan  superstition  are  abolished,  as  highly  injuri- 
ou>  to  the  truth  and  honoin-  of  reliy^ion;  and  luminaries, 
garlands,  franUincense,  and  libations  of  wine,  are  enumerated 
aiid  condemned. 

Such  were  the  persecuting  edicts  of  Theodosius  against 
the  pagans,  which  were  rigidly  executed j  anil  they  were 
attended  with  the  desired  efl'ect,  for  "  so  rapid  and  yet  so 
gentle  was  the  fall  of  paganism,  that  only  twenty-eight 
years  after  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  I'aint  and  mimite 
vestiges  were  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  legisla- 

tor."t1: 

*  Theod.  1.  xvi.  tit.  10.  le^.  12. 

f  Gibbon's  Rome,  vol.  v.  cli.  2R. 

\  Tbe  increase  of  the  (Christian  profession  in  (he  world,  must  always 
be  an  interesting  topic  with  tlio'^c  vvlio  rigiilly  estimate  the  iin|)orlauce 
of  the  gospel  to  liuinan  hap|)iness;  but  every  one  must  be  aware  of  the 
difficulty  there  is  in  arriving  at  certain  calculations  on  the  subject. 
The  reader,  however,  will  require  no  a|M)log-y  from  me  for  subjoining, 
in  (his  place,  a  short  extract  from  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
lloinan  empire.  "Under  the  reign  of  Theodosius,"  says  he,  "after 
ChriHtianity  had  enjoyed,  more  than  sixty  years,  (he  sunshine  of  im- 
perial favour,  the  ancien(  and  illus(rioiis  church  of  Anfioch  (in  Syria) 
consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  persons;  three  thousand  of  whom 
were  supported  out  of  (he  public  oblations.  The  splendour  and  dignity 
of  the  (^iieen  of  the  East,  [the  name  (hen  given  to  Antioch]  the  ac- 
knowledged populousness  of  Cff-sarea,  Seleucia  and  Alexandria,  and 
the  destniction  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  in  (he  earth- 
quake wliich  afllicted  Antioch  under  the  elder  Justin,  arc  so  many 
con\  incing  proofs  (hat  (he  whole  number  of  i(s  inhabilanls  was  not 
le*s  thnn  half  a  million."     V<»1.  ii.  ch.  15. 

Now  according  to  (his  «alrulation,  the  reader  will  sc<!  (ha(  at  the 
(imp  Theodosius  a((einp(ed  (o  enforce  an  uiiiforini(y  of  worsliip  through- 
out the  empire,  (he  proportion  whicli  (he  nomiiuil  (■hris(ians  in  Antioc'h 
bore  (o  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  was  as  one  to  live.  Taking  (his  as  a 
fair  avei"age,  (here  must  hav<-  ber-n  in  Home  (wo  liiirnlrcil  and  fifty 
tlioiisaail  pro/'fifil  Christians  ;it  that  time,  and  in  Alexandria,  in  Kgypt, 
which  was  (he  second  citv  in  the  empire,  probably  one  hundrnl  and 
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SECTZONT  III. 

THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  dominion  of  the  popes. 

A.D.  401—606. 

The  fall  of  paganism,  which  may  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing begun  to  take  place  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  as 
nearly  consummated  in  that  of  Theodosius,  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  revolutions  that  ever  occurred 
on  the  theatre  of  this  world.  Their  own  writers  have  de- 
scribed it  as  "  a  dreadful  and  amazing  prodigy,  which  co- 
vered the  earth  with  darkness,  and  restored  the  ancient 
dominion  of  chaos  and  of  night."*  But  the  pen  of  inspi- 
ration has  depicted  the  awful  catastrophe  in  strains  of  much 
higher  sublimity  and  grandeur,  and  doubtless  upon  very 
different  principles — "  I  beheld,"  says  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse,  "  when  he  had  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and  lo, 
there  was  a  great  earthquake,  and  the  sun  became  black  as 
sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the  moon  became  as  blood ;  and  the 
stars  of  heaven  fell  unto  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig-tree  casteth 
her  untimely  figs,  when  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind. 
And  the  heaven  departed  as  a  scroll,  when  it  is  rolled  to- 
gether :  and  every  mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of 


fifty  thousand.  Thus  in  those  tliree  cities  alone  there  were  half  a 
million  of  nomirutl  Christians.  The  number  of  inhabitants  included  in 
the  whole  of  the  Roman  empire  at  that  period,  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions;  and  if  we  extend  the  computation  to  that  multitude, 
we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  there  were  among  them  twenty-four 
millions  that  professed  tlie  Christian  religion.  We  must,  however, 
keep  this  consideration  always  in  view,  that  Christianity  had,  at  this 
time,  been  sixty  years  established  by  law  as  the  religion  of  the  em- 
pire, and  consequently  not  a  little  corrupted  from  its  original  purity. 
*  See  Gibbon's  Rome,  vol.  v.  ch.  28. 
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their  places.  And  the  kiiius  ol'  the  earth,  and  tlie  threat 
men,  and  the  ricli  men,  and  the  chief  captains,  and  the 
michty  men,  and  every  bond  man,  and  every  free  man, 
hid  themselves  in  the  dens  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  moun- 
tains— and  said  to  the  mountains  and  rocks.  Fall  on  us, 
and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sittelh  on  the  throne, 
and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb,  for  the  preat  day  of  his 
wrath  is  come,  and  wiio  shall  be  able  to  stand  r'"*  The 
same  thing  seems  to  be  intended,  when  the  writer  says, 
"There  was  war  in  heaven  ;  Michael  and  his  anuels  fought 
against  the  dragon,  and  the  dragon  fought  and  his  angels, 
and  prevailed  not,  neither  was  their  place  found  any  more 
in  heaven  ;  and  the  groat  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  ser- 
pent, called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole 
world  ;  he  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were 
cast  out  with  him."f  In  this  highly  wrought  figurative 
lantruage  we  are  taught  to  conceive  of  the  dreadful  conflict 
which  subsisted  between  the  Christian  and  heathen  profes- 
5i(»us,  the  persecutions  which  (or  three  <"enturies  had  been 
inflicted  upon  the  former,  with  the  issue  of  the  whole,  in  tlie 
ultimate  overthrow  of  the  pagan  persecuting  powers,  and 
the  subversion  of  that  idolatrous  system  in  the  empire. 

From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  under 
Constantine  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  a  period  of 
more  than  seventy  years,  the  disciples  of  .Jesus  were  highly 
privileged.  They  were  in  general  permitted  to  sit  under 
tlieir  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  exempt  from  the  dread  of  mo- 
lestation. The  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church,  indeed,  per- 
sisted in  waging  a  sanguinary  and  disgraceful  contest  with 
each  other,  about  church  preferments,  and  similar  objects 
of  human  ambition  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  squabbles  of 
those  n)en  of  corrupt  minds,  it  umst  have  been  a  season  of 
precious  repose  and  traii(|uillity  to  the  real  churches  of 
Christ,  which  >tood  alo(»f  froui  such  scandalous  proceedings, 
ajid  kej)t  tiM'ir  garments  uiisjjotted  from  the  world. 

*  RcT.  Ti.  12—17.  +  Chap.  xii.  7—0. 
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There  are  few  things  more  gratifying  to  the  friend  of 
TRUTH,  than  to  have  an  opportunity  of  recording  the  disin- 
terested labours  of  such  as,  under  circumstances  of  discou- 
ragement, and  frequently  at  tlie  expense  of  all  that  men  in 
general  account  valuable,  have  stood  forth  the  champions 
of  her  noble  cause,  against  a  prevailing  torrent  of  error. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  rise  of  the  Novatianist 
churches,  which  stood  firmly  attached  to  the  simple  doc- 
trine and  order  of  the  first  Christian  churches,  and  main- 
tained a  public  testimony  against  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Catholic  party.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
arose  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
a  man  remarkable  for  his  prudence,  the  austerity  of  his 
character,  and  the  firmness  of  his  mind  in  all  his  resolu- 
tions. Though  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  against  the  Arians,  he  refused  all  religious  fellow- 
ship with  both  parties,  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  their 
doctrine  and  the  laxity  of  their  discipline ;  while  he  and 
his  followers  were  content  to  suffer  the  persecution  of  either 
party.* 

About  the  same  time,  rose  up  tErius,  the  founder  of  a 
new  sect,  who  propagated  opinions  different  from  those  that 
were  commonl}'  received,  and  collected  various  societies 
throughout  Armenia,  Pontus,  and  Cappadocia.  We  are 
indebted  to  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  who  died  early 
in  the  fifth  century,  for  recording  the  discriminating  tenets 
of  this  denomination  of  Christians.  jErius  was  an  elder  of 
the  church  of  Sebastia  in  Pontus ;  and,  as  Epiphanius, 
who  undertook  to  confute  him  and  all  other  heretics,  informs 
us,  obstinately  defended  four  great  errors.  These  were,  1. 
That  bishops  were  not  distinguished  from  presbyters  or 
elders,  by  any  di\  ine  right,  for  that,  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  tlieir  offices  and  authority  were  absolutely  the 
same.  2.  That  it  was  wrong  to  offer  up  any  prayers  for 
the  dead,  which  it  seems  was  become  customary  in  those 

*  ]\losheiiTi,  vol.  i.  cent.  4.  part  2.  ch.  3. 
Vol.  I.  2  R 
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days.  .1.  Tint  tlicn^  \v;is  ik)  :mtli<>rily  in  tin*  word  of  God 
for  till'  rt'l('br;ition  <»('  Kastcr,  as  a  n-liuioiis  solnnnity  ;  and 
4.  That  fasts  oiil:IiI  not  to  be  prclixi'd  to  the  annual  n'tnrn 
of  days,  a^  tlif  time  of  ]  .ml  ami  tlic  wrek  preceding  East- 
er. Snrli  seems  to  lia\('  been  llie  hrrcstj  of  ^Krins,  and  his 
writincrs  in  defence  of  wliich  we  are  told,  met  with  the  most 
cordial  reception  from  his  cotemporarics.  "We  know  with 
the  utmost  certainty,"  says  ^losheim,  "that  it  was  hi^ddy 
atrreeable  to  many  trood  Christians,  who  were  no  loni;er 
able  to  bear  the  tyranny  and  arrogance  of  the  bisho})s  of 
this  century." 

The  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  excuse  a  remark  or  two  upon 
this  subject  before  we  proceed.  The  learned  historian, 
whom  I  have  just  rptoted,  informs  us  that — "The  great  pur- 
pose of  ^Erius  seems  to  have  been  that  of  reducing  ("hrisli- 
anity  to  its  primitive  simplicity  ;"  he  ilicu  adds,  "a  purpose 
iiuleed  hnuhihlr  and  uohlr,  wh<  n  considered  in  itself;  thoutrh 
the  prineij)les  from  whence  it  sj)rings,  and  the  nieans  by 
which  it  is  executed,  are  irrnrrnlly,  in  many  respects^  wor- 
thy of  censure,  and  may  ha\e  bfci)  so  in  the  case  of  this  re- 
former."* I  camu)t  forbear  subjoining  the  comment  of  his 
erudite  translator.  Dr.  Maclaine,  uj)on  the  text  of  this  histo- 
rian. "  The  desire,"  says  he,  "  of  reducing  relipous 
worship  to  the  greatest  j)ossible  simplicity,  however  rational 
it  may  apj)ear  in  itseli',  aiul,  abstractedly  considered,  will 
be  considerably  moderated  in  such  as  bestow  a  moment's 
attention  upon  the  imperfection  and  infu'nfities  of  human 
nature  in  its  present  state.  Mankind,  genernlly  speaking, 
have  too  little  elevation  of  mind  to  be  much  afli-cted  by 
those  forms  and  methods  of  w(M-ship  in  wlii<h  there  is  no- 
thing striking  to  the  outward  senses.  The  great  difliculty 
here  lies  in  determinintr  the  lengths  which  it  is  prudent  to  t;o 
in  the  aceommodaiion  of  relii^ious  ceremonies  to  human  in- 
firmity; and  tlu'  trraiul  pi)iul  is  tn  fi\  a  u)edium,  in  which 
a  due  re2"ard  may  be  >lios\u  lo  liie  senses  and  imagination. 

*  Moslicim,  vol.  i.  ct/it.  iv  part  ii.  cli.  iii. 
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without  violating  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  or  tarnishing 
ihe  purity  of  true  rchgion.       It  has  been  said,  that  the 
church  of  Rome  has  gone  too  far  in  its  condescension  to 
the  nifirinities  of  manlvind — and  this  is  what  tiie  ablest  de- 
fenders of  its  niatley  worship  have  alleged  in  its  behalf. 
But  this  observation  is  not  just;  the  church  of  Rome  has 
not  so  much  accommodated  itself  to  human  weakness,  as  it 
has  abused  that  weakness,  by  taking  occasion  from  it  to 
establish  an  endless  variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies,  de- 
structive of  true  religion,  and  only  adapted  to  promote  the 
riches  and  despotism  of  the  clergy,  and  to  keep  the  multi- 
tude still  hoodwinked  in  their  ignorance  and  superstition."* 
According  to  Dr.  ^losheim's  manner  of  expressing  him- 
self on  this  subject,  the  reader  will  readily  perceive,  that, 
however  much  some  of  the  friends  of  truth  might  labour  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  corruption,  and  restore  Christianity  to 
its  original  simplicity,  such  attempts  were  almost  certain  to 
be  condemned  by  both  this  eminent  historian  and  his  trans- 
lator.    With  them  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  extol 
the  simplicity  of  gospel  worship  during  the  apostolic  age, 
and  in  a  few  pages  afterwards  to  censure  the  efforts  of  those 
who  have  laboured  to  retrieve  it  from   the  corruptions  to 
which  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  men  have  subjected  it. 
Hence  we  invariably  find  persons  of  this  description  ranked 
in  the  class  of  "heretics,"  and  reprobated  as  troublers  of 
"the  church!"     The  design  of  ^rius,  it  is  admitted,  was 
laudable   and  noble   in  itself,  nor  is  it  affirmed   that  the 
means  which  he  made  use  of  were  actually  worthy  of  cen- 
sure;   but  they  may  have  been  so.     Yet  surely  a  cordial 
attachment  to  the  simplicity  of  primitive  Christianity  would 
have  prompted  the  historian  to  evince  some  few  grains  of 
allowance  for  the  conduct  of  ^Erius,  even  though  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  "laudable  and  noble  design,"  he  had  been 
betrayed  into  some  little  indiscretion  in  regard  to  the  means 

*  Mosheim,  ubi  supra. 
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of  eflectint;  it,  uliirli,  after  ;ill,  in  the  present  instance,  is 
not  prtteiidcd.  'J'iiis  i>  oiilv  what  iniuht  have  been  reason- 
ably expected;  since  to  impute,  without  eviilcnce,  the  worst 
inoti\c-s  that  can  he  assigned,  to  the  actions  of  men,  is  not 
the  iniinedi;iie  (tperation  ol"  that  cliarity  which  tliinkeili  no 
evil.  The  learned  translator,  however,  takes  up  the  sub- 
ject in  a  somewhat  dilierent  point  ot"  \iew;  fi>r  upon  his 
pnnci{)le,  tlie  siniplicit\  of  pjspel  wor>hij),  as  established 
in  tlie  apostolic  churches,  inu>t  be  considered  as  altog^ether 
inisuitable  to  the  exigencies  ol  human  nature;  for,  that  the 
constitution  and  worship  of  the  first  churches  were  remark- 
able i\>r  a  divine  simjjlicity,  none  will  deny.  Now  if  it  be 
lawful  lor  men  to  depart  from  this  simplicity,  and  to  accom- 
modate the  forms  of  Christian  worship  to  the  itrnorancr, 
infnnntics,  or  prejudices  of  men,  according  as  these  may 
happen  to  prevail  in  difl'erent  ages,  then,  indeed,  a  power 
to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies  in  matters  of  religion,  is 
cjuite  necessary  to  adajjt  the  Christian  j)rol'es>ion  to  the  in- 
cessant fluctuations  of  the  state  of  this  wt)rld,  though  it  will 
not  be  very  easy,  when  this  right  is  once  admitted,  to  show, 
on  what  princij)le  the  church  of  Home  can  be  condemned 
for  going  to  an  extreme  in  this  matter;  since,  in  that  case, 
it  is  no  divine  rule  that  is  to  regulate  our  conduct,  but  the 
iliilerent  fancies  of  men,  as  these  respect  human  infirmi- 
ties. 

It  is  happy  for  simple  Christians  that  their  rule  of  duty 
is  plain,  though,  unfortiniately,  not  sanctioned  by  either 
the  catiioiic  or  the  reformed  church.  It  is  "not  to  admit 
into  the  worship  of  God,  any  thing  which  is  either  not  ex- 
pressly c«tnunanded,  or  plainly  exemplified  in  the  New 
Testanjent."  "^riiis  was  evidently  the  principle  upon  which 
JEr'iui  proceeded  in  oj)posing  the  superstitions  of  his  time, 
and  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  held  in  jjerpetual  remem- 
brance— it  is  the  oidy  principle  which  evinces  a  becoming 
deference  to  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  God  in  the  institu- 
tion of  Ills  worship— and,  it  may  be  added,  wliich  secures 
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the  uniform  regard  of  his  people  to  the  institutions  of  his 
kingdom,  to  the  end  of  time. 

Tlie  distinction  between  bishop  and  presbyter  or  ekler, 
which  iErius  so  strenuously  opposed,  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed earl}'  in  the  Christian  chnrch;  yet  it  is  demonstra- 
bly without  any  solid  foundation  in  the  New  Testament. 
"That  the  terms  bishop  and  elder  are  sometimes  used  pro- 
miscuously in  the  New  Testament,"  says  Dr.  Campbell, 
"there  is  no  critic  of  any  name  who  now  pretends  to  dis- 
pute. The  passage,  Acts  xx.  17,  he,  is  well  known. 
Paul,  from  Miletus  sent  to  Ephesus,  and  called  the  elders 
of  the  church,  saying,  take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  all 
the  church  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  over- 
seers (literally  s^itfxowsj,  bishops.)  Similar  to  this  is  a  pass- 
age in  Titus,  chap.  i.  5.  "For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in 
Crete  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things  that  are 
wanting,  and  ordain  elders  [if^siijSulspi^g)  in  every  city." 
Ver.  7.  "For  a  bishop  (^siritrxomv)  must  be  blameless." 
In  like  manner  the  apostle  Peter,  1  epist.  v.  1.  "The 
elders  (crfs(j'/3u7£9sff)  which  are  among  you,  I  exhort,"  he. 
Ver.  2.  "Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you, 
taking  the  oversight  thereof  (s'ri(rxo*xv7sj)  discharging  the 
oflice  of  bishops.''^*  So  much  for  the  heresy  of  ^rius  as 
it  respected  the  denial  of  any  distinction  between  the  office 
of  bishop  and  presbyter.  On  the  other  three  particulars 
of  his  heresy,  it  is,  at  this  time  of  day,  quite  unnecessary 
for  us  to  bestow  a  word  in  the  way  of  apology. 

Amongst  the  innumerable  corruptions  of  Christianity 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  Catholic  church,  there  is  none 
that  makes  a  more  conspicuous  figure  than  the  institution 
of  monachism  or  monkery;  and,  if  traced  to  its  origin, 
it  will  be  found  strikingly  to  exemphfy  the  truth  of  the 
maxim  that,  as  some  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  trees  spring 
from  very  small  seeds,  so  the  most  extensive  and  wonderful 
effects  sometimes  arise  from  very  inconsiderable  causes. 
In  times  of  persecution,  during  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 

*  Campbell's  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  Lee.  4. 
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whilst  "the  lieathen  raged,  and  the  rulers  took  counsel  to- 
gether, iijuainst  the  Li)rd  and  against  his  anointed,"  many 
pious  Christians,  male  and  lemaie,  married  and  unmarried, 
justly  aeeiMinling  that  no  hunuui  felicity  ougiit  to  come  in 
coinpeiiiion  \\  ith  their  lideUty  to  Christ,  and  dillident  ot 
tlu'ir  own  ability  to  persevere  in  resisting  the  temj)iatiuns 
wherewith  they  were  incessantly  harassed  hy  their  persecu- 
tors, took  the  resolution  to  abandon  their  professions,  and 
woridlv  prospects,  and,  whilst  the  stJU'in  lasted,  to  retire  to 
unliequenied  places,  far  from  the  haunts  of  nu'n,  the  mar- 
ried with,  or  without,  their  ui\es,  as  agreed  between  them, 
that  they  might  enjoy  in  (juietness  their  faith  and  hope,  and, 
exempt  from  temptations  to  apostacy,  employ  themselves 
priiuipally  in  the  worship  and  service  of  their  Maker. 
Tiie  cause  was  reasonable  and  the  motive  j)raisew  orth}  ; 
bui  the  reasonableness  arose  solely  from  the  circumstances. 
W  hen  the  latter  were  changed,  the  former  vanished,  and 
the  moti\e  could  no  longer  be  the  same.  When  there  was 
not  the  same  danger  in  society,  there  was  not  the  same  oc- 
casion to  seek  security  in  solitude.  Accordingh',  when 
p«rsecution  ceased,  and  the  profession  ol"  Christianity  ren- 
dered perfectly  safe,  many  returned  without  blame  from 
their  retirement,  and  resumed  their  stations  in  society. 
Some,  indeed,  familiarized  by  time  to  a  solitary  life,  at 
length  preferred  through  habit,  what  they  had  originally 
adopted  through  necessity.  They  did  not,  however,  waste 
their  time  in  idleness,  they  supported  themselves  by  their 
labour,  and  ^ave  the  surplus  in  alms,  lint  they  never 
tliought  of  leturing  themselves  by  vows  and  engagements, 
because,  by  so  doing,  they  must  have  exposed  their  souls  to 
new  temptations,  and  perhaps  greater  dangers.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  v<Ty  jliili-rent  thing  from  that  system  of  monk- 
ery which  afterwards  became  so  prevalent,  though,  in  all 
probabdity  it  sugg«sted  the  idea  of  it,  and  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  Ural  step  towards  it.* 

•  Estay  on  Christian  Temperance  and  Sclf-dcaial,  by  Dr.  George 
Campbell. 
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Such  signal  sacrifices,  not  only  of  property,  but  of  all 
secular  pursuits,  have  a  lustre  in  them,  which  dazxles  the 
eyes  of  the  weak,  and  powerfully  eng^ages  imitation.  Blind 
imitators,  regardless  of  the  circumstances  which  alone  can 
render  the  conduct  laudable,  are  often,  by  a  strong  perver- 
sion of  intellect,  led  to  consider  it,  as  the  more  meritorious 
the  less  it  is  rational,  and  the  more  eligible  the  less  it  is 
useful.  The  spirit  of  the  measure  comes  in  tim?  to  be  re- 
versed. What  at  first,  through  humble  diffidence,  appeared 
necessary  for  avoiding  the  most  imminent  danger,  is, 
through  presumption,  voluntarily  adopted,  though  in  itself 
a  source  of  perpetual  peril.  Such  was  the  operation  of 
the  principle  in  the  case  referred  to.  ]\!ultitudes  came  in 
process  of  time  to  impose  upon  themselves  vows  of  absti- 
nence, poverty,  celibacy,  and  virginity,  solemnly  engaging 
in  an  uninterrupted  observance  of  those  virtues,  as  they 
accounted  them,  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Every  attentive  reader  of  the  scriptures  must  see  that 
they  are  far  from  countenancing  this  piece  of  superstition. 
Both  Christ  and  his  apostles  kept  up  a  free  and  open  in- 
tercourse with  tlie  world,  and  their  writings  abound  with 
instructions  to  Christians,  not  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
society  and  shut  themselves  up  in  cloistered  cells  in  a  state 
of  seclusion,  but  to  fill  up  their  respective  stations  usefully 
in  civil  society,  performing  all  the  social  and  relative  duties 
of  life  in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  Man  was  made  for 
action;  powers  were  given  him  for  exertion,  and  various 
talents  have  been  conferred  upon  him  by  Providence,  as 
instruments  not  of  doing  nothing,  but  of  doing  good,  by 
promoting  the  happiness  both  of  the  individual  and  of 
society. 

Egypt,  the  fruitful  parent  of  superstition,  afforded  the 
first  example,  strictly  speaking,  of  th.e  monastic  life.  An- 
thony, an  illiterate  youth  of  that  country,  in  the  times  of 
Atlianasius,  distributed  his  patrimon}'^,  deserted  his  family 
and  house,  took  up  his  resilience  among  the  tombs  and  in 
a  ruined  tower,   and  after  a  long  and  painful  noviciate,  at 
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length  advanced  three  days'  joiinicv  into  the  desrrt,  to 
the  eastward  of  the  \ih\  where  (hseoverinj^  a  kinely  spot 
which  possessed  the  a(ivaiitafj:es  of  shade  and  water,  he 
fixed  his  last  abode.  His  example  and  his  lessons  infected 
others,  whoso  curiosity  j)iirsued  iiini  to  the  desert;  and 
hclorc  he  (juitted  life,  which  was  pr()loiiL!;ed  to  the  term  of 
a  luiiiilri'd  and  five  years,  he  beheld  a  numerous  progeny 
imitatiMLT  his  oritiinal.  The  prolific  colonies  of  monks 
niuhiphed  witii  rapid  increase  on  the  sands  of  Lybia,  upon 
the  rocks  of  Thebais,  and  the  cities  of  the  Nile.  Even 
to  the  present  day,  the  travelh'r  may  e\pi(»re  the  ruins  of 
fifty  monasteries,  which  were  j)lanted  to  the  south  of  Alex- 
andria, by  the  disciples  of  Anthony. 

Inflamed  by  the  example  of  Anthony,  a  Syrian  youth, 
whose  name  was  lliiwritin,  lixed  iiis  dreary  abode  on  a  sandy 
beach,  between  the  sea  and  a  morass,  about  seven  miles 
from  Claza.  The  austere  penance  in  which  he  persisted 
forty-eight  years,  dillused  a  similar  enthusiasm,  and  innu- 
merable monasteries  were  soon  distributed  over  all  Palestine. 
In  the  west,  Martin  (»f  Tours,  "a  soldier,  a  hermit,  a  bishop, 
and  a  saint,"  founded  a  monastery  near  i*oictiers,  and  thui> 
introduced  monastic  institutions  into  France.  His  monks 
were  UK^stly  of  nobh-  families,  and  >Ml>mitted  to  the  greatest 
austerities  both  in  food  and  raiment;  and,  such  was  the 
rapidity  of  thi-ir  increase,  that  two  thousand  ol"  them  at- 
tended his  funeral!  In  other  countries,  they  appear  to  have 
increased  in  a  similar  pro|)ortion,  and  the  progress  of  monk- 
ery is  >aid  not  id  have  been  less  rapid  or  less  universal  than 
that  of  Chri-tianity  it>elf.  K\cry  province,  and,  at  last, 
every  city  of  the  empire,  was  filled  with  their  increasing 
multitiules.  The  disciples  of  Anthony  spread  themselves 
beyond  the  trrtpic,  over  the  Christian  emj)ire  of  Ethiopia. 
The  monasters  (»t"  liantror,  in  KliiUshire,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Wrexham,  contained  alio\etwo  thousand  monks,  and 
from  thence  a  nunieroiis  cidoiiv  was  dispersed  among  the 
i>arbarian>  of  Ireland;  and  lona,  one  of  the  western  isles 
of  Scotland,  which  was  planted   by  the   Irish    monks,  dif- 
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fused  ov^r  the  northern  regions  a  ray  oi  science  and  su- 
perstition^ 

The  monastic  institution  waS  not  confined  to  the  male 
sex.  Females  began  about  the  same  time  to  retire  from 
the  world,  and  dedicate  themselves  to  solitude  and  devo- 
tion. The  practice  is  alluded  to  in  th«  earlier  councils; 
but  it  is  expressly  ordained  by  the  council  of  Carthage, 
A.  D.  397,  that  orphan  virgins  shall  be  placed  in  a  nun- 
nery—and that  the  superior  of  the  nunnery  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  bishop  of  the  diocess.  Widows,  and  chil- 
dren above  six  years  of  age,  were  admitted  after  a  year's 
probation.  They  were  strictly  shut  up  in  the  monastery, 
and  secluded  from  all  worldly  intercourse.  They  were 
neither  allowed  to  go  out,  nor  was  any  person  permitted 
to  come  in  to  them,  nor  even  to  enter  the  church  whither 
they  went  to  worship^  except  the  clergy  of  approved  re- 
putation, who  were  necessary  to  conduct  the  religious  ser- 
vices. None  was  allowed  to  possess  property,  for  among 
them  all  things  were  common.  They  served  themselves 
or  helped  one  another.  They  made  their  own  clothes, 
which  were  white  and  plain  woollen — the  height  of  the  cap 
or  headdress  was  restricted  to  an  inch  and  two  lines — they 
were  tasked  daily,  but  forbidden  to  work  embroidery,  or 
to  bleach  their  garments,  assume  any  ornaments,  or  ac-^ 
<ommodate  themselves  to  any  fashion  which  they  might 
iiappen  to  see  or  hear  of  in  the  world.  The  means  of  cor- 
rection and  discipline  were  reproof  and  excommunication  ; 
but  the  latter  consisted  only  in  separation  from  public 
prayers,  and  from  the  common  table  at  meals,  and  if  these 
t'ailed  to  reclaim  the  delinquent,  recourse  was  had  to  fla- 
gellation.* 

These  unhappy  exiles  from  social  life,  were  impelled  by 
tlie  dark  genius  of  superstition^  to  persuade  themselves 
that  every  proselyte  who  entered  the  gates  of  a  monastery, 
trod  the  steep  and  thorny  path  of  eternal  happiness.     The 

*  Pleury's  Eccles.  Hist,  torn,  vii; 
Vol.  t.  2  S 
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popular  nionkj,  \^liosc  rcpntatioii  was  connected  with  iIk; 
j'anif'  and  success  of  the  order,  a>j-iduonsly  laboured  to 
multiply  the  number  of  their  I'ellow  captives.  They  in- 
ftinuated  themselves  into  noble  and  opulent  families,  and 
t!*e  specious  arts  of  flattery  and  seduction  uere  employed 
to  secure  tllo^e  proselytes,  who  might  bestow  wealth  or 
dig-nity  on  the  monastic  profession.  The  \\\v<  of  the 
monks  were  con:;umed  in  penance  and  solilude;  undis- 
turbed by  the  various  occupations  wliich  fill  the  time  and 
exercise  the  faculties  of  reasonable,  active  and  social  beings. 
They  passed  their  lives  without  personal  attachments, 
among  a  crowd,  which  had  been  formed  by  accident,  and 
was  detained  in  the  same  prison  by  force  or  prejudice. 
Their  days  were  pmfcy.sedhj  emjjloyed  in  vocal  or  mental 
prayer:  they  assembled  in  the  eveninir,  and  were  awakened 
in  the  night  for  the  public  worship  of  the  monastery;  and 
lo  such  a  pilcl)  was  absurdity  at  lenccth  carried,  that  one 
class  (»f  them  came  ultimately  to  sink  under  the  painful 
weight  of  crosses  and  chains,  and  their  emaciated  limbs 
were  cwifiMod  by  cftllars,  bracelet"-,  L'-auntlet-,  and  greaves 
of  massy  iron.'*^ 

The  times  of  mnrtyrdom  were  now  jiassed,  and  of  course 
that  sort  of  conraae  and  constancy  could  not  be  exerted  j 
u  method  was  therefore  contrived  o(  rolinitcnj  martyrdom, 
and  persons  of  fanatical  dispositions  inlliited  uj)on  them- 
selves as  many  pains  and  ])enalties  as  j):igan  cruelty  had 
invented.  They  K  ft  |)arents,  wives,  children,  friends,  fami- 
lies, and  fortunes;  they  retired  from  the  world,  obliged 
themselves  to  a  simile  and  solitary  life,  and  allowed  then)- 
selves  no  more  food,  raiment,  and  sleej),  th  in  would  barely 
6U|)|)ort  life. 

The  ethics  of  rnonks  is  a  mere  caricatiuT  of  virtue,  in 
wliich  every  feature  is  evaiTL'^erated,  distorted,  or  out  of 
place;  mid,  as  hath  often  happened  in  other  matters,  though 
the  likeness  is  prei^erved,  what  i.>  l)eautiful  in  the  original 

*  Gibbon's  Tojim?,  yuI.  vi  ch.  J7 
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is  hideous  in  the  copy.  Tlie  doctriiirs  of  Christ  in  nity  arc 
divinely  adapted  to  the  state  of  man  in  this  world,  consi- 
dered as  a  fallen  and  corrupted  being.  They  <v<hibit  a 
remedy  for  his  moral  depravity  in  the  grand  and  interest- 
ing truths  "vvhich  the  gospel  proclaims  as  the  objects  of  hi< 
laith,  the  ground  of  his  hope,  and  the  motives  of  his  love 
and  jo}'.  But  he  is  called  to  the  exercise  of  self-denial, 
the  mortification  of  his  fleshly  appetites,  disconformity  to 
the  course  of  this  world,  patience  under  sufferings  of  various 
kinds,  and  in  the  way  of  well-doing  to  seek  for  glory,  ho- 
nour, and  immortality  in  the  world  to  come.  In  the  sjs- 
tem  of  monkery  all  these  Christian  virtues  are  carried  to  the 
most  ridiculous  extreme.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  Gregory  Nazianzen  wrote  an  elegy  in  praise  of 
the  monastic  life,  in  which  he  describes  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  practised  at  Nazianzum.  "  There  were  some,"  says 
he,  "  who  loaded  themselves  with  iron  chains,  in  order  to 
bear  down  their  bodies — who  shut  themselves  up  in  cabins, 
and  appeared  to  nobody — who  continued  twenty  days  and 
twenty  nights  without  eating,  practising  often  the  half  of 
Jesus  Christ's  fast — another  abstained  entirely  from  speak- 
ing, not  praising  God  except  in  thought — another  passed 
whole  years  in  a  church,  his  hands  extended,  without  sleep- 
ing, lilie  an  animated  statue."* 

Now  admitting  the  possibility  of  these  things,  how  gross- 
ly must  men's  notions  of  truth  and  rectitude  be  perverted, 
w  ho  can  think  that  the  all  wise  Creator  gave  hands  to  any 
man  to  be  kept  in  a  position  which  unfitted  them  for  being, 
of  use  to  himself  or  others — that  he  gave  the  faculty  of 
speech,  but  not  to  be  employed  in  communicating  know- 
ledge .''  Yet  these  things  are  the  subject  of  panegyric  even 
from  the  pen  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  person  of  unques- 
tionable talents  and  virtue.  "  To  go  into  a  convent,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  "for  fear  of  being  immoral,  is,  as  if  a  man 
should  cut  off  his  hands  for  fear  he  should  steal. "f     To 

*  Flcury's  Eccles.  Ilist.  b.  xvi.  cb.  51. 
f  Bosweli's  Life  of  Johnion,  vqI.  ii. 
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tiiifler  witli  patience  and  foriitnde,  when  chIUmI  to  it,  for  the 
cause  of  trnth,  is  both  \  irHions  and  heroieal ;  but  the  seli- 
inflicted  penances  of  the  miserable  hermit  serve  as  a  testi- 
mony of  nothinix  so  much  as  the  idiot  y  or  insanity  of  the 
sufferer  ;  for  with  regard  to  God,  they  are  derogatory  from 
his  perfections — they  exhibit  him  as  an  object  rather  of  ter- 
ror than  of  love,  as  a  tyrant  rather  than  the  parent  of  the 
universe. 

One  of  tlie  most  renowned  examples  of  monkish  pe- 
nance that  is  upon  record,  is  that  of  St.  Symeon,  a  Syrian 
monk,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
who  is  thought  to  have  outstripped  all  those  that  preceded 
him.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  thirty-six  years  on  a  pillar, 
erected  on  the  summit  of  a  high  niountain  in  Syria,  whence 
he  got  the  name  of  "  Symeon  Stylites."  From  his  pillar, 
It  is  said,  he  never  descended,  unless  to  take  possession  of 
another  ;  which  he  did  four  times,  having  in  all  occupied 
five  of  them.  On  his  last  pillar,  which  was  loftier  tlian  any 
of  the  former,  being  sixty  feet  liigh  and  only  three  broad, 
lie  remained,  according  to  report,  fifteen  years  witliout  in- 
termission, summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  exposed  to 
all  the  inclemencies  of  tlu;  seasons,  in  a  climate  liable  to 
^•reat  and  sudden  changes,  from  the  most  sidtry  heat  to  the 
most  piercing  cold.  ^Ve  are  informed  that  he  always  stood 
. — tlie  breadth  of  his  pillar  not  permitting  him  to  lie  down. 
He  spent  the  day  till  three  in  the  afternoon  in  meditation 
and  prayer;  from  that  time  till  sun-set,  he  harangued  the 
people,  ulio  (locked  to  him  from  all  countries — they  were 
then  dismissed  with  his  benediction.  He  would  on  no  ac- 
count permit  females  to  come  within  his  precincts,  not  even 
his  own  mother,  wlio  is  said,  through  grief  and  mortification 
in  being  refused  adiiiiltance,  to  have  died  tlie  third  day 
after  her  arrival.  In  order  to  show  how  indefatigable  he 
\»as  in  every  thing  that  conduced  to  the  glory  of  (iod,  and 
tlie  good  of  mankind,  he  spent  much  time  daily  in  the  ex- 
rmplary  exercise  of  bowing  so  low  as  to  make  his  forehead 
ttriUc  his  toes,  and  so  frtfjucntly,  that  one  who  went  wifl^ 
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Theodorct  to  see  him,  counted  no  fewer  than  twelve  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  times,  when  being  more  wearied  in 
numbering  than  the  saint  was  in  performing,  he  gave  over 
counting.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  no  food  except  on  Sun- 
days, and  that  all  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  stood  upon  one 
leg  only,  the  other  having  been  rendered  useless  by  an 
ulcer.* 

Instances  of  similar  fanaticism  abound  in  the  pages  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  Baradatus,  in  the  same  century, 
and,  in  all  probability  from  similar  motives,  betook  himself 
to  a  wooden  cofler,  or  rather  cage,  in  which  he  was  so  con- 
fined by  its  dimensions  and  form,  that  he  was  always  bowed 
down  in  it,  and  could  not  stand  upright.  This  mansion 
was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  where  he  was  exposed  to 
the  sun,  the  rain,  and  all  kinds  of  weather.  Theodatus, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  unable  to  comprehend  either  the 
dignity  or  the  utility  of  such  sublimated  virtue,  cruelly 
obliged  him  to  quit  his  cage,  that  he  might  live  like  other 
men.  He  complied ;  but  to  make  compensation  for  one 
restraint  that  was  taken  o/T,  he  made  choice  of  another,  and 
devoutly  abjured  the  use  of  his  hands,  in  any  way  in  which 
they  could  be  serviceable  either  to  himself  or  others.  This 
he  did,  by  devoting  them  to  remain  always  in  one  posture, 
extended  towards  heaven,  probably  in  commemoration  of 
the  crucifixion.  In  this  situation,  it  is  said,  that  he  lived  in 
the  open  air,  disdaining  to  take  shelter  in  any  house,  or 
building,  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 

Extravagancies  the  most  marvellous,  and  the  most  fran- 
tic, such  as  dishonoured  ths  name  of  religion,  and  rendered 


*  The  reader  whose  curiosity  may  prompt  him  to  look  further  into 
the  history  of  this  champion  of  monkish  austerity,  may  consult  Dr. 
Sliddleton's  Free  Inquiry,  4to,  p.  164 — 168.  It  may  justly  excite  one''s; 
•astonishment,  that  only  hajf  a  century  ago  tlierc  were  to  be  found 
learned  doctors  of  the  established  Church  of  England,  defending  the 
fame  of  this  wretched  fanatic,  and  advocating,  with  all  their  might,  the 
tfuth  and  reality  of  the  miracles  reported  to  have  been  vvrouglit  by  him ! 
See  J^Iiddldon,  nt  srmra. 
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men  worse  than  u>(>loss,  were  considered  as  tlio  most  >;nl)- 
limc  attainments  in  the  Christian  life.  And  thus  the  de- 
mon of  superstition,  under  the  mask  of  superior  piety,  led 
men  to  coiniteract  the  desicrns  of  Providence  in  the  appli- 
cation of  their  natural  powers.  The  C  hrislian  religion  is 
disgraced  by  such  fooleries,  which  assimilate  it  to  the  very 
worst  of  hcalhen  superstitions. 

Yet  all  the  principal  fathers  of  the  Catholic  church,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  employed  their  authority  and  eloquence 
in  extolling  the  perfection  of  monkery,  and  reconnnending 
its  practice.  This  they  did  by  writing  the  lives  of  particu- 
lar monks,  celebrating  their  wonderful  san<tity  and  miracu- 
lous gifts,  and  founding  monasteries  wherever  they  travelled. 
"There  was  a  certain  shadow  of  it,"  says  Bellarmine,  its 
great  advocate,  "  in  the  law  of  nature  before  the  flood ;  a 
plainer  expression  of  it  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation;  but 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles  it  came  to  perfection."  Ailia- 
nasius  was  one  of  the  first,  who,  from  the  pattern  of  the 
Ktryptiau  monasteries,  introduced  them  into  Italy  and 
Rome,  when.'  they  had  j)re\iously  hvn\  held  in  utter  con- 
tempt. It  is  amazing  to  read  the  flights  of  fancy  in  which 
the  great  oracles  of  the  Catholic  church,  at  that  time  in- 
dulged, when  reconnnending  this  stupid  practice.  Basil 
terms  it  "an  angelical  institution,  a  blessed  and  evangelic 
life,  leading  to  the  mansions  of  the  Lord."  Jerome  de- 
clares the  societies  of  monks  and  muis  to  be  "  the  very 
flower  and  most  precious  stone  among  all  the  ornaments  of 
the  church."  Chry^ostom  calls  it,  "a  way  of  life  worthy 
of  heaven;  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  angels."  And 
Augustine  styles  them  upon  every  occasion  "the  servants 
of  God."  Hy  the  iniluence  of  Uiese  renowned  fathers,  all 
of  whom  flourlslied  in  the  fourth  and  following  century; 
and  by  the  many  lie>  and  forged  miracles  which  they  dili- 
gently ))ropagated  in  hoiuuir  of  the  monks,  imuniierable 
monasteries,  as  they  ilieiuselves  tell  u>«,  were  founrled  o\j'r 
the  western  world,  but  especially  in  Syria,  Palestine  and 
h'c^pt,  whose  dcHTfs  were  covered  ^^illl  them  ;  and  some 
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of  them  in  the  fifth  century,  are  said  to  have  contained  each 
five  thousand  monks  at  a  time. 

We  find  Chrysostom  frequently  haranguing  also  on  the 
great  blessings  which  the  church  reaped  from  the  relics 
of  the  martyrs,  and  the  daily  miracles  which  were  wrought 
by  them;  and  he  concludes  one  of  his  homilies  on  two 
female  martyrs  in  the  following  manner:  "With  this  ardour, 
therefore,  let  us  fall  down  before  their  relics;  let  us  em- 
brace their  coffins,  for  these  may  have  some  power,  since 
their  bones  have  so  great  a  one ;  and  not  only  on  the  day 
of  their  festival,  but  on  other  days  also,  let  us  fix  ourselves 
as  it  were  to  them,  and  entreat  them  to  be  our  patrons" — 
and  on  other  occasions  he  erxhorts  his  hearers  "to  dwell  in 
their  sepulchres,  to  fix  themselves  to  their  coffins ;  that  not 
only  their  bones,  but  their  tombs  and  their  urns  also  over- 
flowed with  blessings,"  Basil  informs  us,  that  "all  who 
were  pressed  with  any  difficulty  or  distress,  were  wont  to 
fly  for  relief  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs;  and  whosoever 
did  but  touch  their  rehcs  acquired  some  share  of  their 
saiictity."* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Vigilantius,  a 
learned  and  eminent  presbyter  of  a  Christian  church,  took 
up  his  pen  to  oppose  those  growing  superstitions.  His 
book,  which  unfortunately  is  now  lost,  was  directed  against 
the  institution  of  monks — the  celibacy  of  the  clergy — 
praying  for  the  dead  and  to  the  martyrs — adoring  their 
rehcs — celebrating  their  vigils — and  lighting  up  candles  to 
them  after  the  manner  of  the  Pagans.  Jerome,  esteemed  a 
great  luminary  of  the  Catholic  church,  who  was  a  most 

*  Introductory  Discourse  to  INIiddleton's  Free  Inquiry,  p.  52 — 50. 
where  the  reader  will  find  the  authorities  quoted.  Of  these,  and  a 
thousand  other  legendaiy  tales,  with  which  the  wiitings  of  the  fathers 
i>f  this  period  are  so  prolific,  we  may  saj',  as  Voltaire  has  said  upon  a 
similar  occasion;  "  they  have  been  related  by  many  historians,  and 
cannot  be  denied  without  overturning'  the  very  foimdations  of  history  : 
but  it  is  certain  we  cannot  pive  credit  to  them  without  nvorturniu^  \\\v: 
verv  foundation  of  reason  I" 
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zealous  advocate  for  all  these  superstitious  rites,  undertook 
the  task  of  refutintr  Vijrihintius,  whom  lie  politely  styles  "a 
most  blasphemous  heretic,"  coinpariut^  him  to  the  Hydra, 
Cerberus,  the  Centaurs,  kc,  and  considers  him  aiiJy  as  the 
orcan  of  the  demon.  He,  however,  furnishes  us  uitli  all 
the  particular  articles  of  his  heresy,  in  the  words  of  \  ii^i- 
lantius  him.xelf,  wliich  are  as  follows: 

"'I'hat  the  honours  paid  to  the  ratten  bones  and  dust  of 
tlic  saints  and  martyrs,  by  adorinq,  kissint^,  wrapjiini^  them 
lip  in  silk  and  vessels  of  pcdd,  lodpring  them  in  their  churches, 
and  lit:hting  up  wax  candles  before  them,  after  the  manner 
of  the  heathen,  were  tlie  ensigns  of  idolatry.  That  thr 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  a  heresy,  and  their  vows  of 
chastity  the  seminary  of  lewdness.  That  to  pray  to  the 
dead,  or  to  desire  the  prayers  of  the  dead  was  superstitious, 
for  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  saints  and  mart}  rs  were 
at  rcHt,  in  some  particular  place,  whence  they  could  not 
remove  themselves  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  be  present  every 
where  to  the  pra}  ers  of  their  votaries.  That  the  sepulchres 
of  the  martyrs  ought  not  to  be  worshipped,  nor  their  fasts 
nnd  vigils  to  be  observed;  and  lastly.  That  the  signs  and 
wonders  said  to  be  wrought  by  their  relics  and  at  their 
sepulchres,  served  to  no  good  end  or  purpose  of  religion." 

These  were  the  sacrilegious  tenets,  as  Jerome  calls  them, 
which  he  coidd  not  bear  witli  patience,  or  without  the  ut- 
most grief,  and  for  which  he  declares  Vigilaiilius  to  be  a 
detestable  heretic,  venting  his  foul-mouthed  blasphemies 
against  the  relics  of  the  martyrs,  \\hi(h  were  working  daily 
signs  and  wonders.  He  bids  him  go  into  iIk-  chunhes  oi 
tliose  martyrs,  and  he  would  be  cleansed  from  the  c\  il  spirit 
which  p()->csse(l  him,  and  feel  himself  burnt,  not  by  tliosf 
wax  candles  which  so  much  oflendcd  him,  but  Ijy  in\isibh 
flames  which  would  force  that  demon  wl>o  talked  within 
him,  to  confess  himself  (o  be  the  same  who  had  personatn) 
a  .Mercury,  perhaps,  or  a  Hacchus,  or  some  (»ther  of  thcii 
gods  among  the  heathen."'     Such  'n  ih*-  wild  rate.  ;»<:   l)i 
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Middleton  well  observes,   at  which   this  renowned  father 
raves  on  through  several  pages.* 

It  may  probably  gratify  the  reader  to  see  how  Jerome 
refutes  the  arguments  of  Vigilantius ;  and  he  may  take  as 
a  specimen  the  following  passage.  "If  it  were  such  a 
sacrilege  or  impiety,"  says  he,  "to  pay  those  honours  to 
the  relics  of  the  saints,  as  Vigilantius  contends,  then  the 
emperor  Constantius  must  needs  be  a  sacrilegious  person, 
who  translated  the  holy  relics  of  Andrew,  Luke,  and 
Timothy,  to  Constantinople;  then  Arcadius  Augustus  also 
must  be  held  sacrilegious,  who  translated  the  bones  of  the 
blessed  Samuel  from  Jiidea,  where  they  had  lain  so  many 
ages,  into  Thrace;  then  all  the  bishops  were  not  only  sa- 
crilegious but  stupid  too,  who  submitted  to  carry  a  thing 
the  most  contemptible,  and  nothing  but  mere  dust,  in  silk 
and  vessels  of  gold;  and  lastly,  then  the  people  of  all  the 
churches  must  needs  be  fools,  who  went  out  to  meet  those 
holy  relics,  and  received  them  with  as  much  joy  as  if  they 
had  seen  the  prophet  himself,  living  and  present  among 
them,  for  the  procession  was  attended  by  swarms  of  people 
from  Palestine  even  unto  Chalcedon,  singing  with  one 
voice  the  praises  of  Christ,  who  were  yet  adoring  Samuel 
perhaps,  and  not  Christ,  whose  prophet  and  Levite  Samuel 
was."f  J 


*  Postscript  to  Free  Inquiry,  p.  131 — 134.       f  Uhi  supra,  p.  131. 

\  I  subjoin  Mr.  Gibbon's  account  of  this  sing-ular  matter; — even  as 
a  specimea  of  the  splendid  magnificence  of  that  writer's  style,  it  de- 
serves regard. 

"  The  grateful  respect  of  the  Christians  for  the  martyrs  of  the  faith, 
was  exalted,  by  time  and  victory,  into  religious  adoration;  and  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  saints  and  prophets  were  deservedly  associated 
to  the  honours  of  the  martyrs.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
glorious  deaths  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  Vatican  and  the  Ostian 
road  were  distinguished  by  the  tombs,  or  rather  by  the  trophies,  of  those 
spiritual  heroes.  In  the  age  which  followed  the  conversion  of  Con- 
staatiae,  the  emperors,  the  consuls,  and  the  generals  of  armies,  de- 
voutly visited  the  sepulchres  of  a  tent-maker  and  a  fisherman;  and 
their  venerable  bones  were  deposited  under  the  altars  of  Christ,  oa 
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Some  rcadois  uiay  lliiiik  the  reasoninpf  of  Jrroine  not 
very  conclusi\o  on  x\w  r|uestion  of  relics;  it  is  nevertlieless 
certain  that  his  \o'nv  prevailed  o\erthat  of  Vigilanlins,  and 
that  this  superstitions  practice  not  only  continued  but  b«'- 
caine  more  and  more  prevalent  and  popular.  When  tiie- 
tombs  of  the  lioly  land  were  exhausted,  other  tombs  an<l 
countries  supplied  tlie  increasinc;  demand.  Saints  and  mar- 
tyrs were  invented  lor  the  sake  of  their  bones,  and  dreams 
and  miracles  were  employed  in  the  discovery  of  obscure 
names  and  of  sacred  graves  till  then  unknown  to  some. 
To  write  the  life  of  a  saint,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  liis 
tomb,  to  bring  home  fragments  of  his  bones,  of  his  coffin, 

which  the  bishops  of  the  royal  city  continually  offered  (he  unbloody 
sacrifice.  The  new  capital  of  (lie  eastern  world,  unable  to  produce 
any  ancient  and  domestic  trophies,  was  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  de- 
pendant provinces.  The  bodies  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Luke,  and  .St. 
Timothy,  had  reposed  near  three  hundred  years  in  the  obscure  graves, 
from  whence  they  were  transported,  in  solemn  pomp,  to  (he  church  of 
the  aposdes,  which  the  magnificence  of  (  (iMs(an(ine  had  founded  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thracian  Hosphorus.  Abou(  fifty  years  afterwards,  (he 
same  banks  were  honoured  by  (he  presence  of  Samuel,  the  judpe  and 
prophet  of  the  people  of  Israel.  His  ashes,  deposited  in  a  g-ohlen  vase, 
and  covered  with  a  silken  veil,  were  delivered  by  (he  bisl^)ps  into 
each  other's  hands.  The  relics  of  Samuel  were  received  by  (he  peo- 
ple, widi  the  same  joy  and  reverence  which  tJiey  would  have  shown  to 
Uie  living  prophet;  the  highways,  from  Palestine  to  the  grates  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  filled  with  an  uninterrupted  procession;  and  the 
emperor  Arcadius  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  most  illustrious  members 
of  the  clerpy  and  scna(e,  advanced  to  meet  his  extraordinary  fuest, 
who  had  always  deserved  and  claimed  (he  homape  of  kingfs.  The  ex- 
ample of  Home  and  C'ons(aiitinoph'  confirmed  the  faith  and  discipline 
of  the  catholic  world.  The  honours  of  (he  sain(s  and  mar(yrs,  after  a 
feeble  and  ineff(c(ual  murmur  of  profane  reason,  were  universally 
eK(ablihhcd;  and  m  (he  ng^e  of  Ambrose  and  Jerome,  soincthinp  was 
vtill  deemed  wantirifi;  (o  the  sanctity  of  a  Christian  church,  till  it  had 
been  conwrrated  by  some  portifm  of  holy  relics,  which  fixed  and  ut- 
flamed  the  devotion  of  the  faithful. 

"  In  the  lonp  peno«l  of  twcdve  hundred  years,  which  elapsed  betweCD 
(iie  reipn  <»f  Conslantme  and  (he  reformatiim  of  Luther,  the  worship 
of  saints  »nd  relic*  corrupted  the  jnire  and  perfect  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  miwlel;  and  some  symptoms  of  degeneracy  may  lie  observed 
even  in  the  first  jfcncratious  whjch  adopted  aud  cherished  this  pcrni- 
cioiu  umuralion." 
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or  of  his  clothes,  or  to  erect  a  church  to  his  memory,  were 
acts  not  only  honourable  and  meritorious  but  fretjuently 
extremely  lucrative.  Scarcely  any  one  deemed  himself 
safe,  especially  on  a  journey  or  in  times  of  danger,  without 
some  scrap  of  a  relic  in  his  possession.  It  was  necessary 
to  the  security  of  every  habitation,  and  to  the  comfort  of 
every  family,  and  neither  church  nor  monastery  was  consi- 
dered as  duly  consecrated,  till  it  became  the  repository  of 
the  i-elics  of  some  reputed  saint;  and,  if  his  name  were 
renowned,  the  church  was  crowded  with  supplicants  for 
health,  children,  or  prosperity :  his  priests  were  loaded  with 
presents,  and  his  treasury  stored  with  donations  of  money 
and  land. 

Towards  the  close  of  th,e  sixth  century,  the  Greek  em- 
press made  a  pressing  application  to  Pope  Gregory  I.  for 
the  body  of  the  apostle  Paul,  to  be  placed  in  the  church  at 
Constantinople  which  had  then  recently  been  erected  in 
honour  of  that  apostle.  Gregory  wrote  to  her  in  reply 
that  she  had  solicited  what  he  durst  not  grant;  for,  said 
he,  "  the  bodies  of  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter  are  so  terri- 
ble by  their  miracles,  that  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
danger,  even  in  approaching  to  pray  to  them.  My  prede- 
cessor wanted  to  make  some  alteration  on  a  silver  ornament 
on  the  body  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  feet, 
when  an  awful  vision  appeared  to  him  which  was  followed 
by  his  death.  1  myself  wished  to  repair  somewhat  about 
the  body  of  St.  Paul,  and  with  a  view  to  that  had  occasion 
to  dig  a  little  near  his  sepulchre;  when  in  digging,  the  su- 
perior of  the  place  raising  some  bones  apparently  uncon- 
nected with  the  sacred  tomb,  had  a  dismal  vision  after  it, 
and  suddenly  died.  In  like  manner,  the  workmen  and  the 
monks,  not  knowing  precisely  the  grave  of  Saint  Lawrence, 
accidentally  opened  it;  and  having  seen  the  body,  though 
they  did  not  touch  it,  died  in  ten  days.  Wherefore,  Madam, 
the  Jlomans  in  granting  relics,  do  not  touch  the  saints'  bo- 
dies :  they  only  put  a  little  linen  in  a  box,  which  they  place 
near  them :  after  some  time  they  withdraw  it,  and  deposit 
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tlie  box  and  linon  solemnly  in  tin-  chnivh  wliirh  ihcy  mean 
to  dedicate.  Tills  linen  peilorms  as  nianv  miracles,  as  if 
thev  had  trans|)orted  the  real  body!  In  the  time  of  Pope 
Leo,  some  Creeks,  donbtintr  the  virtue  of  such  relics,  he 
took  a  pair  of  scissors,  as  we  are  assured,  and  cutting  the 
linen,  forthwith  the  blood  llowcd  from  it.  He,  however, 
tells  the  enijiress,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  send  her  a 
few  prains  of  the  chain,  which  bad  been  on  Paul's  neck 
and  hands,  and  which  had  been  found  peculiarly  efficacious, 
providetl  they  succeeded,  which  was  not  always  the  case, 
in  fding  them  olf."* 

This  may  suffice  for  giving  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
deplfirable  state  to  which  the  "holy  catholic  church"  was 
reduced  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
aera — and  I  therefore  quit  the  subject,  to  pass  on  to  affairs 
of  a  different  description. 


SECTIOn   IV. 

TUK    SUUJKCT    CONTINIKD. 

On  the  dcnili  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  the  govern- 
ment ot'  the  Uoman  \\orld  devohcfl  u|M)n  his  twc)  sons, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  who,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
their  subjects,  were  saluted  as  the  law  fid  eiuper(»rs  of  the 
East,  and  of  the  West.  Arcadius  was  then  about  eiahteen 
vear-  i)f  age,  and  to(»k  uj)  his  residence  at  Cons(antino|)le, 
from  whence  he  swayed  the  sceptre  over  the  |)r<tvinces  of 
Thrace,  Asia  Min<»r,  S\ria,  and  Kg\pt — comprising  what 
was  termefl  the  Kastcrn  Kmpire.  His  brother  Honorius 
assumed,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age,  the  government 
of  Italy,  Africa,  (Jaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  untler  the  de- 
nomination of  the  Western.     Their  father  died  in  the  rndnth 

♦  FIcurj's  Ecclcs.  Hisl.  toiii.  *iii.  p.  'U— 93. 
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of  January,  395,  and  before  the  end  of  the  winter  m  the 
same  year,  the  Gothic  nation  was  in  arms;  and,  from  the 
forests  of  Scythia,  the  savage  warriors  "  rolled  their  pon- 
derous wagons,"  says  one  of  their  Roman  poets,  "  over  the 
broad  and  icy  back  of  the  indignant  river" — the  Danube. 
But  the  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  Theodosius.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constantine, 
who  appeared  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and 
whose  authority  was  universally  acknowledged  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  empire. 

Nothing  could  form  a  more  striking  contrast  than  the 
character  of  those  Gothic  tribes  and  that  of  the  Romans  at 
the  period  of  which  we  speak.  The  Barbarians,  as  they 
were  called,  breathed  nothhig  but  war — their  martial  sph'it 
was  yet  in  its  vigour — their  sword  was  their  right,  and  they 
exercised  it  without  remorse  as  the  right  of  nature.  Sim- 
ple and  severe  in  their  mamiers,  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  name  of  luxury ;  any  thing  was  sufficient  for  their 
extreme  frugality.  Inured  to  exercise  and  toil,  their  bodies 
seemed  impervious  to  disease  or  pain;  they  sported  M'ith 
danger,  and  met  death  with  expressions  of  joy.  The  Ro- 
man character  was  then  reduced  to  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
Accustomed  to  repose  and  luxury,  they  had  degenerated 
into  a  dastardly  and  effeminate  race,  overwhelmed  with 
fear  and  folly,  or,  what  was  still  more  ignominious,  with 
treacher}^  That  enormous  fabric,  the  Roman  empire,  had, 
for  a  succession  of  ages,  groaned  under  its  own  unwieldy 
bulk,  and  every  method  had  been  resorted  to,  that  human 
wisdom  could  devise,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  su- 
perstructure from  crumbling  into  ruins.  Theodosius  had 
attempted  to  appease  the  invaders  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  money.  Tributes  were  multiplied  upon  tributes, 
until  the  empire  was  drained  of  its  treasure.  Another 
expedient  was  then  adopted;  large  bodies  of  the  barbarians 
were  taken  into  pay  and  opposed  to  other  barbarians. 
This  mode  of  defence  answered  for  the  moment;  but  it 
terminated  in  the  subversion  of  the  empire.     Already  ac- 
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(|iiaiiUt'd  \<i(h  the  lii\iiiit>-;,  the  \v(>ahh,  and  the  wrakiicss  of 
tilt"  Roinan<,  they  tunud  their  uniis  against  their  masters, 
'inviting;  tlieir  countrynjcn  to  come  and  share  with  them  in 
the  s|>oils  of  a  people  that  were  luiwortliy  of  so  many  ac- 
commodations.* 

Immense  hordes  of  these  savage  tribes  ponred  into  every 
part  of  tlie  empire.  Wherever  tiiev  marched,  tlieir  route 
was  marked  with  blood.  The  most  fertile  and  populous 
provinces  were  con\erted  into  deserts.  Tiie  wretched  in- 
habitants of  those  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Danube, 
s^dmiitted  to  the  calamities,  wiiich,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  were  almost  {?rown  familiar  to  their  imagination,  and 
the  various  troops  of  barbarians,  who  gloried  in  the  Gothic 
name,  were  irregularly  sjiread  from  the  woody  shores  of 
Dalmatia  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  Under  the  bold 
and  euterpri>ing  genius  of  Alaric,  their  renowned  leader, 
they  traxersed  without  resistance  the  plains  of  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly,  stretching  from  east  to  west,  to  the  edge  of 
the  seashore.  "The  f»'rtile  fields  of  Pliocis  and  B(votia," 
»ays  Gibbon,  "were  instantly  covered  by  a  deluge  of  bar- 
barians, who  massacred  the  males  of  an  age  to  bear  arms, 
and  drove  away  the  beautiful  females,  with  the  spoil  and 
cattle,  to  the  llaming  villages.  Corinth,  Argos,  Sparta, 
yielded  without  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  Goths,  and  the 
most  fortunate  of  their  inhabitaiils  were  saved,  bv  death, 
from  beholding  the  slavery  of  their  families  and  the  conHa- 
gration  of  their  cities.  This  invasion,  instead  of  vindicating 
the  honour,  contributed,  at  least  accidentally,  to  extirpate 
the  last  remain>  of  Paganism — and  a  system  which  had 
then  subsisted  eighteen  hundred  years,  did  not  survive  the 
calamities  of  (iree(e,"-|- 

Ha\ing  «iiiiipiit(l\  ra\ace(l  the  entire  territory  of  Greece, 
Alaric  proceeded  til  iinadr  Italy,  and  (he  citi/.ens  of  Rome 
nere  ihrouii  into  the  iilmost  consternation  at  his  approach. 

*  RobertAon's  Hist.  (  liarles  V.  vol.  1.  »ect.  1. 
f  Decline  aud  Kail,  vol.  v.  cb.  JO. 
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The  emperor  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  his  palace  at 
INIilau,  whei-e  he  thought  himself  secured  by  the  rivers  of 
Italy,  which  lay  between  him  and  the  Gothic  chief.  But 
the  season  happened  to  be  remarkably  dry,  which  enabled 
the  Goths  to  traverse,  without  impediment,  the  wide  and 
stony  beds,  whose  centre  was  faintly  marked  by  the  course 
of  a  shallow  stream;  and  as  Alaric  approached  the  walls, 
or  rather  the  suburbs  of  Milan,  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  emperor  of  the  Romans  flying  before  him. 
The  danger  to  which  the  latter  had  been  exposed,  now 
urged  him  to  seek  a  retreat  in  some  inaccessible  fortress  of 
Italy,  where  he  might  securely  remain,  while  tne  open 
country  was  covered  by  a  deluge  of  barbarians  ;  and  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  anxious  only  for  his  personal 
safety,  Honorius  retired  to  the  perpetual  confinement  of  the 
walls  and  morasses  of  Ravenna.  His  example  was  imi- 
tated by  his  feeble  successors,  the  Gothic  kings,  and  after- 
wards the  Exarchs,  who  occupied  the  throne  and  palace  of 
the  emperors ;  and,  till  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
Ravenna  was  considered  as  the  seat  of  government  and  the 
capital  of  Italy. 

During  a  period  of  six  hundred  and  nineteen  years,  the 
city  of  Rome,  the  seat  of  government,  had  never  been  vio- 
lated by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy ;  but  in  the  year 
408,  Alaric  commenced  the  blockade  of  this  proud  metro- 
polis.*    By  a  skilful  disposition  of  his  numerous  forces,  he 

*  We  seem  in  g'eneral  to  entertain  a  very  inadequate  idea  in  the  pre- 
sent day  of  what  was  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating-.  The  subject  is  somewhat 
foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  ;  yet  I  flatter  myself  a  few  hints  mav 
be  pardoned  by  the  reader,  were  it  merely  on  the  score  of  exciting^ 
attention  to  a  subject  of  considerable  curiosity.  When  the  capital  of 
the  empire  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  ac- 
curately measured  by  Ammonius  the  mathematician,  who  found  it 
equal  to  twenty-one  miles.  The  form  of  the  city  was  almost  that  of  a 
circle.  It  probably  covered  a  less  space  of  ground  than  the  metropolii 
of  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  contained  about  one  fifth  more  inhabitants;  for 
"  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  number  of  inhabitants,"  says  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, referring  to  this  period,  "at  twelve  hundred  thousand."    The 
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encomp;issiMl  tlie  walls,  rominaiitlrd  the  twelve  [(riiiciijal 
pates,  liiteirepted  all  coiiuuiiiiicatioii  with  the  adjacent 
coiiiitry,  and  viti'dantly  iiuarded  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Tiher,  from  «liifli  the  Romans  derived  the  surest  and  most 
plentil'ul  supply  of  provisions.  The  first  emotions  of  the 
nobles,  and  of  the  people,  w  ere  those  of  surprise  and  indig- 
nation, that  a  vile  barbarian  should  dare  to  insult  the  capi- 
tal of  the  world  ;  but  their  arrogance  was  sooji  humbled  by 
misfortune.  The  unfortunate  city  gradually  experienced 
the  distress  of  scarcity,  and  at  length  the  horrid  calamities 
of  famine.  The  daily  allowance  of  three  pounds  of  bread, 
w  as  reduced  to  one  half — to  one  tliird — to  nothing ;  and 


total  nnmbcr  of  houses,  in  the  foiirtoon  repinns  of  the  city,  amounted 
to  fortv-eiplit  tliousand  three  hundred  and  eifflity-two  ; — a  number 
inferior  to  those  of  tlie  British  capital :  but  that  is  accounted  for  from 
the  loftiness  of  the  building-s,  wliich  were  carried  to  sucli  an  enormous 
elevatitin,  that  it  was  repeatedly  enacted,  by  Augustus,  as  well  as  by 
Nero,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  and  fatal  accidents  which  hap- 
pened throufjli  the  hastiness  of  their  erection,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
their  materials,  that  tlie  heiijhl  of  jiriintr  (difues,  within  the  walls  of 
Rome,  should  not  exceed  the  mcasurv  of  sfvtnli//fet  from  the  frround  ! 
House  rent  was  immoderately  dear — the  rich  acquired,  at  an  enormous 
expense,  the  ground  which  they  covered  with  palaces  and  gardens ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  common  peo[)le  was  crowded  into  a  narrow  space, 
and  tiie  different  floors  and  ajjarUnents  of  the  same  house  were  divided 
amonj  several  families.  There  were  seventeen  hundred  and  eijjhty 
superb  mansicms,  the  residence  of  wealthy  and  honourable  citizens. 
No  doubt  the  lanpruajj^e  of  one  of  their  own  |)oets  ((."iaudius  Ilutilius,) 
who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Gothic  invasion,  is  to  be  understood  as  iu- 
dul^^ing  in  poetic  license,  when  it  describes  "each  palace  as  equal  to 
a  city,  since  it  included  within  its  own  precincts,  every  thing  which 
could  be  subservient  either  to  use  or  luxury  ;  markets,  race-courses, 
temples,  fountains,  baths,  jwrticoes,  shady  groves,  and  artificial  avia- 
ries." Of  the  riches  and  luxury  of  these  nobles,  we  may  form  an  esti- 
mate from  this  circumstance,  that  several  examples  are  recorded  in  the 
age  of  lIonoriuH,  of  persons  who  celebrated  the  vear  of  their  pni'tor- 
ship  by  a  festival  which  lasteil  seven  days,  and  cost  above  one  liundred 
thousand  ikjuikIh  sterling.  Uefore  tlie  Dioclesian  persecution,  which 
comiiM-nced  A.  D.  J'W,  the  places  of  Christian  Wf)rship  in  Home  were 
augmented  to  more-  than  forty  in  number;  and  the  pastors  and  teach- 
ers to  iiwards  of  a  huiidr«-(l  and  fifty. — (Hhhorit  Rnnif,  vol.  vi.  c. 
Ul     <•'»</  (fjit^itiu  dc  Sitiixw    Ihinat.  lib.  ii.  p.  4(». 
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the  price  of  corn  still  continued  to  rise  in  a  rapid  and  ex- 
travagant proportion.  The  poorer  citizens  unable  to  pro- 
cure the  necessaries  of  life,  solicited  the  precarious  charity 
of  the  rich  ;  but  private  and  occasional  donations  were 
insufficient  to  appease  the  hunger  of  a  numerous  people. 
The  food  the  most  repugnant  to  sense  or  imagination,  the 
aliments  the  most  unwholesome  and  pernicious  to  the  con- 
stitution, were  eagerly  devoured,  and  fiercely  disputed  by 
the  rage  of  hunger.  A  dark  suspicion  was  entertained  that 
some  wretches  fed  on  the  bodies  of  their  fellow  creatureSj 
whom  they  had  secretl}'^  murdered,  and  even  mothers  are 
said  to  have  tasted  the  flesh  of  their  slaughtered  infants ! 
Many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  expired  in  their 
own  houses,  or  in  the  streets,  for  want  of  sustenance  ;  and  as 
the  public  sepulchres  without  the  walls  were  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  the  stench  which  arose  from  so  many  putrid  and 
nnburied  carcasses,  infected  the  air ;  and  the  miseries  of 
famine  were  succeeded  and  augmented  by  the  contagion  of 
a  pestilential  disease,  and  the  proud  and  insolent  Romans 
were  at  length  compelled  to  seek  relief  in  the  clemency  or 
at  least  in  the  moderation  of  the  king  of  the  Goths. 

The  senate  appointed  two  ambassadors  to  negociate 
with  the  cneni}'.  When  introduced  into  ]>is  presence,  they 
declared,  perhaps  in  a  more  lofty  st3'le  than  became  their, 
abject  condition,  that  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  maintain 
their  dignity  either  in  peace  or  war;  and  that  if  Alaric  re- 
fused them  a  fair  and  honourable  capitulation,  he  might 
sound  his  trumpets  and  prepare  for  battle  with  an  innume- 
rable people,  exercised  in  arms  and  animated  by  despair < 
"The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  it  is  mowed,"  was  the 
concise  reply  of  the  Barbarian,  accompanied  by  a  loud  and 
insulting  laugh,  expressive  of  his  contempt  for  the  threats; 
of  an  unwarlike  populace,  enervated  by  luxur}-,  beff)re  thev 
were  emaciated  by  famine.  He  then  condescended  to  fix 
the  ransom  which  he  would  receive  as  the  price  of  iiis  re- 
treat from  the  walls  of  Rome.  It  was  all  the  gold  and. 
silver  in  (ho  city,  whether  it  were  the  property  of  the  statf' 
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or  of  iiuli\idnals;  am,  the  rich  and  precious  moveables; 
and  ALT,  the  slaxcs  thai  could  prove  their  title  to  the  name 
of  Barbarians.  "If  such,  O  kiui::,  are  your  demands," 
said  they,  "what  do  you  intend  to  leave  us?"  "Your 
lives,"  rcj)licd  tlic  haughty  conqueror!  They  trembled 
and  retired. 

The  stern  features  of  Alaric,  however,  became  insensibly 
relaxed,  and  lie  abated  much  of  tlie  rigour  of  liis  terms; 
for  he  at  length  consented  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  imme- 
diate payment  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold — of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  of  silver — of  four  thousand  robes  of  silk — 
of  three  thousand  pieces  of  fine  scarlet  clotli — and  of  three 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  j)epper.  But  the  public  trea- 
sury was  exhausted ;  the  annual  rents  of  the  nobles  were 
intercepted  by  the  calamities  of  war;  the  gold  and  gems 
had  been  exclianged,  during  the  famine,  for  the  vilest  sus- 
tenance. Recourse  was,  therefore,  oljliged  to  be  had  to 
the  hordes  of  secret  wealth  wliicli  iiad  been  concealed  by 
the  obstinacy  of  avarice,  and  some  remains  of  consecrated 
spoils,  which  aflbrded  the  only  means  of  averting  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  tlie  Romans  had 
satisfied  the  rapacious  demands  of  Alaric,  they  were  re- 
•^tored,  in  some  measure,  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
pleinN.*" 

Before  he  withdrew  his  army  from  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Alaric  had  rtipulatcd  for  the  payment  of  an  annual  subsidy 
of  corn  and  money,  which  the  treacherous  I^omans  now 
sought  to  evade,  and  in  the  follow  ing  year  (401))  the  Gothic 
•  hief,  resolving  to  punish  their  perfidy,  a  second  time  laid 
•jiege  to  their  city.  On  this  occasion,  however,  instead  of 
assaulting  the  capital,  he  directed  his  eflbrts  against  the 
port  of  Ostia,  one  of  the  l)<)l<U'st  and  most  stupendous  works 
of  Roman  magnificence.  This  port  or  iiarl)our,  which 
^^as  undertaken  hy  Julius  C'jcsar,  and  finislied  in  the  reign 
of  Clatidian,  where  the  corn  of  Africa  was  dejiosited  in 
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spacious  granaries  for  the  use  of  the  capital,  had,  by  this 
time,  inseusibly  swelled  to  the  size  of  an  episcopal  city. 
As  soon  as  Alaric  was  in  possession  of  that  important  place, 
he  summoned  tlic  city  to  surrender,  declaring  that  a  refusal, 
or  even  a  delay,  should  be  instantly  followed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  magazines,  on  which  the  lives  of  the  Roman 
people  depended.  The  clamours  of  the  people,  and  the 
terror  of  famine,  subdued  the  pride  of  the  senate — they 
listened  without  reluctance  to  the  proposal,  which  Alaric 
made  them,  of  placing  a  new  emperor  on  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars  in  place  of  the  unworthy  Honorius,  and  the  suffrage 
of  the  Gothic  conqueror  bestowed  the  purple  on  Attalus, 
praefect  of  the  city. 

Attalus,  however,  w  as  not  long  in  evincing  his  incompe- 
tency for  the  duties  of  the  high  station  to  which  he  had  been 
raised ;  and  in  the  following  year  Alaric  publicly  despoiled 
him  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  sent  them,  as  the  pledge 
of  peace  and  friendship,  to  Honorius  at  Ravenna.  Some 
favourable  occurrence,  however,  happening  to  turn  up  in 
the  fortunes  of  this  latter  prince,  just  at  that  moment,  the 
insolence  of  his  ministers  returned  with  it;  and,  instead  of 
accepting  the  friendly  overture  of  Alaric,  a  body  of  three 
hundred  soldiers  was  ordered  to  sally  out  of  the  gates  of 
Ravenna,  who  surprised  and  cut  in  pieces  a  considerable 
party  of  Goths,  after  which  they  re-entered  the  city  in  tri- 
umph. The  crime  and  folly  of  the  court  of  Ravenna  was 
expiated  a  third  time  by  the  calamities  of  Rome.  Alaric. 
who  now  no  longer  dissembled  his  appetite  for  plunder  and 
revenge,  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of  the  capital, 
and  the  trembling  senate,  without  any  hopes  of  relief,  pre- 
pared, by  a  desperate  resistance,  to  delay  the  ruin  of  their 
countr3\  But  they  were  unable  to  guard  against  the  secret 
conspiracy  of  their  slaves  and  domestics,  who,  either  from 
birth  or  interest,  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  enemv. 
At  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  Salarian  gate  was  silenth" 
opened,  and  the  inhabitants  wcic  a\^ akened  by  the  ti'craen- 
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(lous  sound  of  tlio  (Joiliic  trmnpct.*  In  the  yeur  410, 
eleven  luuidiTd  :i\u\  si\i\ -three  yvMs  ;ilur  the  ronndaliou 
of  Rome,  the  injperial  eity,  uliieh  had  subdued  and  eivil- 
Ked  so  eonsid«'rable  a  jtarl  of  nianUind,  was  delivered  to 
the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  ol  Germany  and  Scydiia, 
who,  during  six  days,  pillaged  the  city  of  all  its  gold  and 
jewels,  stripped  the  palaces  of  their  splendid  furniture — the 

*  There  is  a  very  eloquent  passage  referring  to  this  particular  sub* 
ject,  in  a  letter  written  by  Pklacius,  the  author  of  the  Pelagian  here- 
sy, to  a  Roman  lady  of  the  name  of  Dkmktriah,  and  it  deserves  inser- 
tion in  this  place,  were  it  only  to  exhibit  to  the  reader  a  specimen  of 
the  superior  talents  which  were  possessed  by  that  apostate  from  the 
doctrines  of  grace. 

Pei.agils,  whose  original  name  was  Morgan,  was  a  native  of  Wales, 
and  by  profession  a  monk.  ITe  was  far  advanced  in  life  before  lie  be- 
gan pul)licly  to  propagate  his  heretical  sentiments,  and  until  that  period 
it  seems  that  he  had  sustained  a  blameless  re])utaUon;  for  Augustine, 
who  was  cotcmporary  with  him,  and  combated  ;ill  his  errors,  does  him 
the  justice  to  own  that  "he  lind  Ihe  esteem  of  being  a  very  pious  man, 
and  a  Christian  of  no  vulf,'ar  ranit."  Pelagius  happened  to  be  at  Rome 
when  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  and  »vas  |)robably  a  specta- 
tor of  all  that  passed  during  tlie  sacking  of  that  mctroixilis.  Soon  after 
it  was  taken  he  set  sail  for  Africa,  and  from  I  hence  wrote  to  the  Lady 
Demetrias  the  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  referring  to 
the  Gothic  invasion. 

"  This  dismal  calamity  is  but  just  over,  and  you  yourself,  are  a  wit- 
ness how  Komc  that  c(jnimandt-d  the  w»nld  was  jistoni^hrd  at  the  alarm 
of  the  Giilhic  trumpet,  when  that  bnrbannis  and  \  ictorious  nation 
stormed  her  walls,  ami  ma<le  her  way  tliron;;li  the  breach.  Where 
were  then  the  pri\  ilcgcs  of  birth,  and  the  disijiutions  of  quality? 
Were  not  all  ranks  and  degrees  levelled  at  that  time  and  jiromiscu- 
ously  hiiddlnd  togeliier?  Fa  cry  house  was  then  a  scene  of  misery, 
pnd  equally  fdlud  with  grief  and  confusion.  The  slave  and  the  man 
of  quality  were  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  every  wliere  the  lern)r 
of  death  and  slaughter  was  the  same,  unless  we  may  say  the  fright 
made  the  greater  impression  on  those  who  got  the  most  by  living.  Now, 
if  flrsh  and  bhiod  has  such  power  over  our  fears,  and  mortal  men  can 
terrify  us  to  this  degree,  what  will  become  of  us  when  the  trumpet 
&onndH  from  the  sky,  and  the  Archangel  summons  us  to  judgment? 
When  we  arc  not  attacked  by  sword,  or  lance,  or  any  thing  so  fechio 
a*  a  human  enemy:  but  when  all  the  terrors  of  nature,  the  artillery 
of  heaven,  and  the  militia,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  Almighty  God,  aro 
let  loose  upoa  us?" — In  Ike  L,dlcrs  oj  Jlugutl'ine.    jS'o.  M2. 
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sideboards  of  their  massy  plate,  and  the  wardrobes  of  their 
silk  and  purple,  which  ^\'erc  loaded  on  wagons  to  follow  the 
march  of  the  Gothic  arm} — the  most  cruel  slaughter  Avas 
made  of  the  Romans — the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled 
with  dead  bodies — the  females  were  delivered  up  to  the 
brutal  lust  of  the  soldiers — and  many  of  the  noblest  ediiices 
of  the  city  destroyed  by  fire. 

I  have  been  induced  to  go  more  into  detail  on  this  sub- 
ject, than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  for  the  sake  oi* 
giving-  the  uninfornie<]  reader  some  general  notion  of  the 
misery  which  resulted  from  the  irruption  of  these  barbarian 
hordes  into  the  Roman  empire;  and,  because  it  ultimately 
proved  the  means  of  its  subversion ;  but  it  is  iiicompatible 
with  my  plan  to  pursue  the  matter  further,  (ban  just  to  add, 
that  new  invaders,  from  regions  more  remote  and  barba- 
rous, drove  out  or  exterminated  the  former  colonists,  and. 
J^urope  was  successively  ravaged,  till  the  countries  which 
had  poured  forth  their  myriads,  were  drained  of  people, 
and  the  sword  of  slaughter  weary  of  de^itroying.  "If  a 
man  were  called,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "to  fix  upon  the 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  during  which  the  condi- 
tion of  the  human  race  was  most  calamitous  and  afllicted, 
he  would,  without  hesltatioa,  name  that  which  elapsed  from 
the  death  of  Theodosius  the  great  (A.  D.  395)  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  (A.  D.  571.)  The 
cotemporary  authors,  who  beheld  that  scene  of  desolation, 
labour,  and  are  at  a  loss  for  expressions,  to  describe  the 
horror  of  it.  The  scourge  of  God,  The  destroyer  of  nations, 
are  the  dreadful  epithets  by  whicli  they  distinguish  the  most 
noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders ;  and  they  compare  the  ruin 
whicii  they  had  brought  on  the  world,  to  the  havoc  occa- 
sioned by  earthquakes,  conflagrations,  or  deluges — the  most 
formidable  and  fatal  calamities  which  the  imagination  of 
man  can  conceive.*'* 


*  History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  beet.  1.     The  intcllig^ent  reader  will 
pot  need  to  be  reminded  bo^v  well  this  account  of  things  corresponds 
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The  ovorwholmliiff  progress  of  the  barbarians  soon  dif- 
fused its  powerful  elVects  over  Europe.  In  the  course  ol 
the  fifth  century,  the  Visigoths  took  possession  of  Spain  ; 
the  Franks  of  (iaul  ;  the  Saxons  of  Enghmd  ;  the  Huns  of 
Pannonia  ;  tlic  Ostragoths  of  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. New  governments,  laws,  languages ;  new  man- 
ners, customs,  and  dresses  ;  new  names  of  moi  and  countries 
prevailed,  and  an  almost  total  change  took  j)lace  in  the 
state  of  Europe.  It  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
this  revolution  was  the  work  of  nations  so  little  enlightened 
by  science,  or  polished  by  civili/zation  ;  for  the  Koniau 
laws,  though  imperfect,  were  in  general  the  best  that  human 
wisdom  had  then  framed,  nuA  in  arts  and  literature  infi- 
nitely surpassed  any  thing  found  nmong  rude  nations,  ov 
which  those  uho  despised  them  prcnlueed  for  many  ages. 

Many  of  the  (juthic  chiefs  were  men  of  great  talents,  and 
SOUK'  of  them  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  policy  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Romans  ;  but  they  were  afraid  of  the  contagious 
influence  of  Roman  exatn|)lr,  and  they  therefore  studied  to 
avoid  e\t'ry  thing  allied  to  that  name,  whether  hurtful  or 
beneficial.  They  erected  a  cottage  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
palace,  breaking  down  th(>  stately  building,  and  burying 
in  its  ruins  the  finest  works  of  luinian  ingenuity.  They  ate 
out  of  vessels  of  wood,  and  n)ade  their  captives  be  served 
in  vessels  of  silver.  They  prohibited  their  children  from 
acquiring  a  knowledge  r)f  literature  and  of  the  elegant  arts, 
because  they  concluded  from  the  dastardly  behaviour  of  the 
Romans,  that  learning  temis  to  enervate  the  mind,  and  that 
he  who  has  trembled  un<ler  the  rod  of  a  schoolmaster, 
will  never  dare  to  meet  a  sword  with  an  undaunted  eye. 
I  pon  the  san)e  principle  they  rejected  the  Roman  code  of 
laws  ;  it  reserved  nolhing  to  the  venf;('an<"e  of  man — they 
therefore  infern-d  that  it  would  rob  liini  of  his  active  pow- 
ers.    Nor  coidd  iliey  ( (tncei\e  Ikiu  the  j)erson  who  received 
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an  injury  could  rest  satisfied,  but  by  pouring  out  his  Any 
upon  the  author  of  the  injustice.  Hence  arose  all  those 
judicial  combats,  and  private  wars,  which,  for  many  ages, 
desolated  Europe. 

In  one  particular  only  did  these  barbarian  tribes  conde- 
scend to  conform  to  the  institutions  of  those  different  nations 
among  whoni  thoy  settled,  \  iz.  in  religion.  The  conque- 
rors submitted  to  the  religion  of  the  conquered,  which  at 
this  period,  indeed,  in  its  established  form,  approximated 
closely  to  the  superstition  and  idolatry  of  the  ancient  hea- 
then. But  Vthatever  shades  of  difference  there  miglit  be 
tbund  among  the  numerous  kingdoms  into  which  the  Ro- 
man and  Western  Empire  was  at  this  time  divided,  whether 
in  the  forms  of  their  government,  or  their  civil  and  political 
institutions,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  support  the  hie- 
rarchy of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  defend  and  main- 
tain it  as  the  established  religion  of  their  respective  states. 
Nor  is  the  jucumstance  altogether  unworthj'  of  notice,  that 
when  Alavic  forced  liis  entrance  into  Rome,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  which  discovered  some  regard  for  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  religion.  He  encouraged  his  troops  boldly 
to  se:Te  the  rewards  of  valour,  and  to  enrich  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  the  citizens,  but  he  exhorted  them  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  unresisting,  and  to  respect  the  churches  of 
the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  holy  and  inviolable 
sanctuaries.* 

*  This  is  the  circumstanco  which  {^ave  rise  to  that  ponderous  folio 
vohime  of  St.  Augustine,  entitlcJ,  "  The  Citv  of  God."  The  wri- 
ter's object  is  to  justify  the  wa)s  of  Providence  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Roman  greataess  ;  and  he  celehratos  wiih  peculiar  satisfaction,  this 
meinorable  occurrence,  while  he  iusulliugly  challenges  his  adversaiies 
to  I  roduce  one  similar  example  of  a  town  taken  by  storm,  in  which  the 
fabulous  gods  of  autiqc.ity  had  been  able  to  protect  either  themselves 
or  their  deluded  votaries — appealing  particularly  to  the  examples  of 
Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Tarrntum.  Had  the  lite  of  this  great  luminary 
been  prolonged  about  half  a  century  beyond  this  time,  he  might  liave 
beau  instructed,  by  facts  and  experience,  how  fallacious  his  vaunting 
was.  In  the  year  4j5,  Geuscric,  a  \  andal  warrior,  invaded  Italy,  and 
nnce  more  sacked  the  city  ofKaine.     "  Tbc  pillage  la^^tcd   fourteen 
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"Ill  oirt.'  of  ipnoranro  nml  rndiility,"  savs  Dr.  Koliert- 
son,  "liic  inlnistirs  of  riliuioii  are  ihc  objivts  of  supersti- 
tious veneration.  When  tlio  barbai-iniis  who  overran  tin- 
Koman  enij)in'  first  embraced  the  C'bri>llaM  laitli,  they 
foiuid  llic  clerL^y  in  |)ossf^>i()n  of  considerable  power;  ami 
llicy  natnrallv  transferred  to  tlio-e  new  i;ni»ies  the  profound 
submission  and  reverend-,  ubi'li  they  were  accustomed  to 
yield  to  liie  ]Mie-.t.;  ()f  that  nrii:ion  w  liicli  they  I latl  for- 
saken. They  deemed  their  jtcisons  to  be  equally  sacred 
with  their  finution,  and  «<)uf(l  b:i\e  considered  it  as  impi- 
ous to  suJjject  them  to  the  pri)fane  jurisdiction  of  the  laity. 
Tlie  clergy  were  not  blind  to  these  advanlaues  which  the 
weakness  of  mankind  n/l'orfled  them.  They  establishe<l 
court?,  in  whlcli  cxcry  f|ue>tion  rclatiiif;-  to  their  own  cha- 
racter, their  function,  and  their  j)roperty,  was  tried.  The\ 
pleaded,  an<l  obtained,  an  ahno.>-t  total  exemption  iVom  the 
unthoritv  of  civil  jMdpes.  Upon  dillerrnt  jnclexts,  and  by 
a  r.:!dtij)lieity  of  artifices,  they  communicated  the  privilege 
to  so  many  persons,  and  extended  their  jurisdictirui  to  such 
ji  variely  of  cnses,  that  the  greater  jiart  of  those  allair^ 
which  gave  rise  to  contest  and  litigation,  was  rirawn  nmh  r 
the  cogniy.ance  of  (he  spiritual  courts.'"* 

The  claims  to  supremacy,  which,  during  thc^  jireceding 
centuries,  had  been  asserted  by  the  bishops  of  Rome,  were 
at  first  faintly  urired,  ::nd  promoted  by  artful  and  ahnosf 
imperceptible  means.  'J'hey  now,  however,  began  to  in- 
sist upon  superiority  ns  a  divine  riu'ht  attached  lo  their  see, 
which,  thev  contended,  had  been  founded  by  the  apostle 
I*<  tor  ;  and  this  arrogant  (laint,  which  had  aj>|)eare<i  con- 
days  :inii  riijjlit';.  an<l  ;ill  tfiat  yet  remainnf  of  |nihlic  or  private  wealth, 
of  t.irrril  or  i)rtilaiif;  treasure,  was  diliifcritly  lraii'^i>()rtc(l  to  the  ves- 
%c\s  of  Grnwrir."  y\inon^  tfic  s;>oils  were  llic  holy  iiislniiiicnls  ol 
the  Jewish  U'orhhip,—  tiie  <joldpfi  lahin,  (he  pfoidrn  ratiillrsli»-Us  with 
M-ven  hranchen,  &:f.,  wliu  li  four  hiimlred  years  before 'fit  us  had  hronpht 
fro»n  Jerusalem,  mid  r.  hi«li  t;ail  hcen  siiitr  deposited  in  tiie  Temple  of 
IVare.  He  al»o  stripped  the  (  lirislian  churches  of  every  article  uf 
plate  and  pramleur  tliat  was  moveable. 

*  Hi»lory  of  Charles  >'.  vol.  i.  hcrl.  J 
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spicuously  enough  in  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  of  Rome 
of  the  preceding  century,  was  now  no  longer  concealed,  or 
cautiously  promulgated.  But,  however  violent  their  claims, 
or  extensive  their  authority  in  affairs  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  they  still  remained  subject,  first  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Gothic  kings,  and,  upon  the  retaking  of  Rome,  to  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople.  Such,  however,  was  the  ex- 
tensive influence  of  tlie  papal  intrigues,  that  there  were  few 
among  the  princes  of  the  Western  Empire,  that  were  not 
virtually  brought  into  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  authority 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  before  the  close  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

A  station  so  elevated,  which  lay  open  to  the  ambition  of 
numbers,  was  eagerly  contested,  and  often  obtained  by 
fraud,  chicanery,  or  the  practice  of  whatever  was  most 
opposite  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  During  the  sixth 
century,  the  peace  of  the  Catholic  church  was  thrice  dis- 
turbed by  the  contests  and  squabbles  of  the  rival  pontiffs. 
Symmaclius  and  Laurentius,  who  had  been  elevated  to  the 
vacant  see  by  difl'erent  parties,  continued,  for  several  years, 
to  assert  their  discordant  claims.  After  repeated  struggles, 
the  former,  at  length,  prevailed.  In  this  contest  he  was 
materially  assisted  by  the  pen  of  Ennodius,  bishop  of 
Pavia,  who  employed  the  most  abject  flattery  in  behalf  of 
Symmaclius,  whom  he  blasphemously  styles  "Judge  in  the 
place  of  God,  and  Vicegerent  of  the  Most  High."  The 
church  was  again  divided  by  the  reciprocal  claims  of 
Boniface  and  Dioscorus;  the  premature  death  of  the  latter, 
however,  terminated  this  clerical  war.  But  the  century 
did  not  close  without  a  scene  alike  disgraceful.  A  prelate 
of  the  name  of  Vigilius,  intrigued  at  court  to  procure  the 
deposition  of  the  rtigning  bishop  Silverus.  The  latter  was, 
in  consequence,  deprived  of  iiis  dignities  and  banished.  He 
appealed  to  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  interfered  in  his 
behalf,  and  encouraged  him  to  return  to  Rome,  with  the 
delusive  expectation  of  regaining  his  rights ;  but  the  artifices 
of  Vigilius   prevailed — his  antagonist  was  resigned  to  his 

Vol.  I.  2  X  ' 
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power,  ami  imincdijitL'lv  confined  by  liiin  in  \\w  islands  of 
Pontus  and  I'andatara,  where,  in  penury  and  aliliction,  he 
terminated  his  w  retched  existence. 

The  adv:uilaues  attendant  upon  llie  accjiiisition  of  siuli 
enormous  power,  induced  tite  bishops  of  Constantinople, 
who  were  scarcely  less  arrogant  and  ambitious  than  their 
brethren  at  Konie,  to  refuse  acknowledjiiiu;'  tlieir  pre-emi- 
nence, and  })rompled  tliem  to  lay  claim  to  similar  authority. 
The  arrogant  pretensions  of  these  rival  sees  involved  them 
in  continual  disseutions;  which  were  prodigiously  increased 
by  the  conduct  of  John,  the  faster,  a  prelate  distinguished 
for  his  authority;  who,  in  a  council  held  at  Constantinople 
in  the  year  ^■iS'6,  assumed  the  title  of  Univrrsal  Bishop, 
which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  council.  This  appella- 
tion, which  implied  a  pre-eminence  difiicult  to  be  endured 
by  tlios«'  who  were  as  ambitiou>i  as  himself,  was  opposed 
vehemeiuly  by  Pelagius  11.  then  bishop  of  Rome,  who 
called  it  an  execrable,  profane,  and  diabolical  procedure, 
but  his  invectives  were  disregarded,  and  he  died  soon  after. 
In  the  year  590  he  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  iJie  great, 
as  he  is  usually  termed;  a  voluminous  writer,  and,  though 
^MjK'rstitious  in  the  extreme,  not  altogether  de-;tilute  of 
tah-nts.  His  works  are  still  extant,  and  in  high  reputation 
with  the  Catholics.  The  follow  ing  letter  written  by  him 
\()  the  Em|)eror  Mauricius,  at  Constantinople,  in  conse- 
(jueiire  of"  John,  the  Patriarch  of  that  city,  assiuning  the 
name  of  "Universal  Bishop,"  casts  so  much  light  upon  the 
history  of  that  acre,  that  it  cannot,  without  injury  to  the 
sid(j»'(t,  be  oniit(<'d. 

"Our  nu)st  religious  Lord,  whom  God  hath  placed  over 
U)i,  among  otli<T  weighty  cares  belonging  to  the  empire, 
labours,  arconling  to  tfie  ju^t  ride  of  the  sacred  writings, 
to  preserve  peace  and  charity  and  unanimity  among  the 
clerLTV.  He  trid\  and  piously  con>id<rs,  that  no  man  «  an 
well  govern  iemp<»ral  matters,  unless  he  manages  with  pro- 
priety things  divine  aUo;  and  that  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  comnu)nwcalth  depend  upon  the  (|uiel  of  the  univer- 
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sal  church.  For,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  what  human 
power  or  strength  \\ould  presume  to  hit  up  irrehgious 
hands  against  your  most  Christian  Majesty,  if  the  clergy, 
being  at  unity  amongst  themselves,  would  seriously  pray 
to  our  Saviour  Christ  to  preserve  you  who  have  merited  so 
highly  from  us!  Or  what  nation  is  there  so  barbarous  as 
to  exercise  such  cruelty  against  the  faithful,  unless  the  lives 
of  us  who  are  called  Priests,  but  in  truth  are  not  such,  were 
most  wicked  and  depraved!  But  whilst  we  leave  those 
things  which  more  immediately  concern  us,  and  embrace 
those  things  for  whicii  we  are  wholly  unfit,  we  excite  the 
barbarians  against  us,  and  our  offences  sharpen  the  swords 
of  our  enemies,  by  which  means  the  commonwealth  is  weak- 
ened. For  what  can  we  say  for  ourselves,  If  the  people  of 
God,  over  whom,  however  unworthily,  we  are  placed,  be 
oppressed  through  the  multitude  of  our  ofl'ences.^  If  our 
example  destroys  that  which  our  preaching  should  build; 
and  our  actions,  as  it  were,  give  the  lie  to  our  doctrine.'' 
Our  bones  are  worn  with  fasting  but  our  minds  are 
puffed  up!  Our  bodies  are  covered  with  mean  attire, 
but  in  our  hearts  we  are  quite  elated!  We  lie  grovel- 
ling in  the  ashes,  yet  we  aim  at  things  exceedingly 
high!  We  are  teachers  of  humility,  but  patterns  of 
pride,  hiding  the  teeth  of  wolves  under  a  sheep's  coun- 
tenance! The  end  of  all  is,  to  make  a  fair  appearance 
before  men,  but  God  knoweth  the  truth!  Therefore  our 
most  pious  Sovereign  hath  been  prudently  careful  to  place 
the  church  at  unity,  that  he  might  the  better  compose  the 
tumults  of  war  and  join  their  hearts  togedier.  This  verily 
is  my  wish  also,  and  for  my  own  part  I  yield  due  obedience 
to  your  sovereign  commands.  However,  since  it  is  not 
my  cause  but  God's,  it  is  not  myself  only  but  the  whole 
church  that  is  troubled,  because  religious  laws,  venerable 
synods,  and  the  very  precepts  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are 
disobeyed  by  the  invention  of  a  proud  and  pompous  speech. 
My  desire  is,  that  our  most  religious  Sovereign  would 
lance  this  sore,  and  tliut  he  would  bind  with  the  cords  of 
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his  imperial  authority  the  parly  alTectrd,  in  case  he  iiiakrs 
any  resistance.  By  restrainiiij^  liini  the  commonwealth 
will  be  eased;  and  h\  the  paring  away  of  such  excrescences 
the  empire  is  enlartred.  Every  man  that  has  read  the  g-os- 
pel  knows  ijiat,  even  by  tin;  very  words  of  our  Lord,  the 
care  of  the  whole  church  is  committed  to  St.  Peter,  the 
apostle — the  Prince  of  all  the  Apostles.  For  to  him  it  is 
.•>aid,  'Peter,  lovest  thou  mer  Feed  my  sheep.'  'Be- 
hold, Satan  hath  desired  to  winnow  thee  as  wheat ;  but  I 
hav(>  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  should  not  fail.'  And, 
'thou  being  at  the  last  converted,  confirm  thy  brethren.' 
To  him  it  is  said,  'Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I 
\\\\\  build  my  church;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
\  ail  against  it ;  and  to  thee  I  will  give  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  luaNcn,  and  whatsoever  thou  bindest  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shall 
loose  on  earth,  >liall  be  loosrd  also  in  heaven.'  Hehold !  he 
hath  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  powtM*  of  binding  and 
loo>inLr  is  (oumiilted  t<»  him.  The  <are  and  the  principality 
of  the  uholo  cinin  li  is  (•oniiDitlcd  to  him;  and  yet  he  is  not 
called  '1  ni\er>al  Apo^tJt' — tjioiigh  this  holy  man,  John,  my 
fellow  priest,  labours  to  be  called  'Universal  Bishop!' 
I  am  comj)elled  to  cry  out,  'O  the  corruption  of  times 
and  manners!'  Jiehold  llii-  barbariau>  are  become  lords 
fif  all  Europe:  Cities  are  destroyf<l — castles  are  beaten 
down — provinces  depopulated — there  is  no  husbandman  to 
fill  the  ground* — Idolaters  rage  and  dominier  o\er  Chris- 
tians: and  yet  I*riesls,  who  ought  to  lie  weeping  upon  the 
pa^■emeut,  in  sack<"loth  and  a^bes,  covet  names  of  vanity, 
and  gl«»ry  in  new  and  jirofaiic  tithes.  Do  I,  most  religious 
Sovrr<'iL'"n,  in  this  jtkail  my  own  cause.''  Do  I  vindicate  a 
wn»ne  doiw  to  myself,  and  not  maintain  the  cause  of  Al- 
miLrhty  God,  and  oftlir  ebiu-ch  uuixcrsalr  Who  is  he  that 
presumes  to  nsur|t  this  new  nauie  against  both  the  law  of 
the    gospel    and   of  the    canons.^      1  would    to   Cod   there 

*  Here  Greporv.  willimif  doubt,  rofrnt  (i>  Uio  irnii)tion  of  the  Golhi 
into  the  Itornan  empire,  and  itM  total  bubvcn>ion  by  those  barbariana. 
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might  be  one  called  universal  without  doing  injustice  to 
others!  We  know,  that  iuany  priests  of  the  church  of 
Constantinople  have  been  not  only  heretics,  but  even  the 
chief  leaders  of  diem.  Out  of  that  school  proceeded  Nes- 
torius,  who,  thinking  it  impossible  that  God  should  be  made 
man,  believed  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  was  two  persons,  and  went  as  far  in  infidelity  as 
the  Jews  themselves.  Theiice  came  Macedonius,  who  de- 
nied-the  Holy  Ghost,  consubstantial  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  to  be  God.  If  then  every  one  in  that  church  assumes 
the  name  by  which  he  makes  himself  the  head  of  all  good 
men,  the  Catholic  church,  which  God  forbid  should  ever  be 
the  case,  must  needs  be  overthrown  when  he  falls  who  is 
called  Universal.  But,  far  from  Christians  be  this  blas- 
phemous name,  by  which  all  honour  is  taken  from  all  other 
priests,  while  it  is  foolishly  arrogated  by  one.  It  was 
offered  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  by  the  reverend  council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  Apostles; 
but  none  of  them  either  assumed  or  consented  to  use  it, 
least,  while  this  privilege  should  be  given  to  one,  all  others 
should  be  deprived  of  that  honour  which  is  due  unto  them. 
Why  should  we  refuse  this  title  when  it  was  offered,  and 
another  assume  it  without  any  offer  at  aWf  This  man 
(John)  contemning  obedience  to  the  canons,  should  be 
humbled  by  the  commands  of  our  most  pious  Sovereign. 
He  should  be  chastised  who  does  an  injury  to  the  holy  Ca- 
tholic church ;  whose  heart  is  puffed  up,  who  seeks  to  please 
himself  by  a  name  of  singularity,  by  which  he  would  elevate 
himself  above  the  emperor !  We  are  all  scandalized  at  this. 
Let  the  author  of  this  scandal  reform  himself,  and  all  dif- 
ferences in  the  church  will  cease.  I  am  the  servant  of  all 
priests,  so  long  as  they  live  like  themselves — but  if  any 
shall  vainly  set  up  his  bristles,  contrary  to  God  Almightj^ 
and  to  the  canons  of  the  Fathers,  I  hope  in  God  that  he 
will  never  succeed  in  bringing  my  neck  under  his  yoke — 
not  even  by  force  of  arms.  The  things  that  have  happened 
in  this  city,  in  consequence  of  this  new  title,  I  have  particu- 
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larly  flcclared  to  S;il»ininiiii>,  tla'  deacon,  my  ap;(*nt.  Let 
tlurrfore  my  religious  soviTcig^iis  think  of  me  tlieir  servant, 
whom  they  have  always  cherished  and  upheld  more  than 
otli-  i<.  as  one  who  de.-ircd  to  yield  tiiem  obedience,  and 
>ei  am  afraid  to  be  found  f^uilty  of  negligence  in  my  duty 
at  the  last  awful  day  of  judgment.  Let  our  most  pious 
SoNcreign  eiiiier  vonelisafe  to  determine  the  aflair,  accord- 
ing to  the  petition  of  the  aforesaid  Sabini.uuis,  the  deacon, 
or  cause  the  man,  so  after  mentioned  to  renounce  his  claim. 
In  case  lie  snbuiits  to  \our  niost  just  sentence,  or  your  fa- 
voin*able  admonitions,  we  will  give  thanks  to  Almighty 
God,  and  rejoice  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  procured  by 
your  clemency.  But  if  he  jiersist  in  this  contention,  we 
^llaIl  hold  the  saying  to  be  most  true,  'Every  one  that 
exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased.'  And  again  it  is  written, 
'  Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit 
belore  a  fall.'  In  obedience  to  my  Sovereign,  1  have 
written  to  my  brother  priest  both  gently  and  humbly, 
urging  him  to  desi>t  from  this  vainglory.  If  he  gives  ear 
unto  me,  he  hath  a  brother  devoted  unto  him;  but,  if  he 
continue  in  his  pride,  I  foresee  what  will  befall  him — he 
will  make  him>elf  ///*  enemy  of  whom  it  is  written,  'God 
resistetli  the  proud,  but  givelli  grace  to  the  humble.'  "* 

It  is  diflicult  to  determine  whether  the  Jinrsse.  of  the  poli- 
ticiim,  or  the  envy  of  the  priest,  be  most  j)revalent  in  this 
artful  letter.  It  does  not,  h«)wever,  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced any  good  ((rrct.  John,  indeed,  was  soon  afterwards 
remoNcd  by  deatli  iVom  his  Archiepisco])al  dignity;  but 
(Jynaj-luis,  who  snccfcded  him  as  liishop  of  Constantinople, 
adopted  the  same  pom|)(nis  title  as  his  predecessor.  Ha- 
vinti  had  ()ccasif)n  to  dispatch  some  agents  to  Home,  in  the 
h-tter  which  he  wrote  to  tlie  Koman  Pontilf  (iregory,  he  so 
uMicli  displeased  him  by  assutning  the  appellation  of  "  Vm- 
\ersal  Bishop,"  that  the  latter  withheld  from  the  agents 
somewhat  of  the  courtt  >y  to  «hich  they  considered  theui- 

*  Epidt.  dreg.  Mag.  E|>.  xxxii. 
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selves  entitled,  and,  of  course,  complaint  was  made  to  the 
Emperor  Mauricius  of  the  neg^lect  which  had  been  shown 
them.  This  circumstance  extorted  a  letter  from  the  Em- 
peror cit  Constantinople  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  in 
which  he  advises  him  to  treat  them,  in  future,  in  a  more 
friendly  manner,  and  not  to  insist  so  far  on  punctilios  of 
style,  as  to  create  a  scandal  about  a  title,  and  fall  out 
about  a  few  syllables.  To  this  Gregory  replies,  "that  the 
innovation  in  the  style  did  not  consist  much  in  the  quantity 
and  alph?bet ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  iniquity  was  weighty 
enough  to  sink  and  destroy  all.  And  therefore  I  am  bold 
to  say,"  says  he,  "  that  whoever  adopts,  or  affects  the  title 
of  '  Universal  Bishop,'  has  the  pride  and  character  of 
Antichrist,  and  is  in  some  manner  his  forerunner  in  this 
haughty  quality  of  elevating  himself  above  the  rest  of  his 
order.  And  indeed  both  the  one  and  the  other  seem  to 
split  upon  the  same  rock;  for,  as  pride  makes  Antichrist 
strain  his  pretensions  up  to  Godliead,  so  whoever  is  ambi- 
tious to  be  called  the  only  or  Universal  Prelate,  arrogates 
to  himself  a  distinguished  superiority,  and  rises,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  rest."*. 

But  though  Gregory  artfully  disclaimed  for  himself,  and 
refused  to  his  aspiring  brother  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop, 
he  exercised  an  authority,  says  Bishop  Hurd,f  that  can 
only  belong  to  that  exalted  character.  Gregory  died  in 
the  3  ear  604,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pope  Boniface  III. 
who  had  no  scruples  about  adopting  this  proud  title.  He 
readily  accepted,  or  rather  importunately  begged  it  from 
the  emperor  Phocas,  with  the  privilege  also  of  transmitting 
it  to  all  his  successors.  The  profligate  emperor,  to  gratify 
the  inord'uate  ambition  of  this  court  sycophant,  deprive^ 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  of  the  title  which  he  had 
hitherto  borne,  and  conferred  it  upon  Boniface,  at  the  same 
time  declaring  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  the  head  of  all 
other  churches. 

*  Epist.  Greg-.  1.  6.  Ep.  30. 

t  Introductory  Sermoas  to  the  study  of  Prophecy.    Vol.  ii.  serm.  7. 
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To  Chapter  III,  Section  4. 

*  A  respectable  writer  in  one  of  our  Monthly  Journals, 
and,  if  1  am  not  niisinforuied,  a  Classical  Tutor  in  one  of 
our  Dissentiuf^  Academies,  appears  to  think  that,  in  ani- 
niadvertinu;  on  the  characters  of  some  of  the  luminaries  of 
the  Catholic  church,  I  have  not  made  sullicicnt  allowance 
for  the  tlarkness  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived.  His 
words  are,  "We  apprehend  that  [the  author  of  this  work] 
has  not  quite  enough  attended  to  the  infelicity  of  times,  the 
want  of  a  free  communication  of  knowledge,  the  power  of 
educational  prejudices,  and  the  effect  of  usages  venerated 
as  apostolic.  Under  circumstances  so  disadvantageous,  it 
is  not,  we  hope,  uiu'easonahle  to  believe  that  many  who  in 
their  hearts  loved  the  Redeemer,  and  in  their  lives  served 
him,  according  to  the  light  they  had,  were  found  dragged 
in  the  train  of  those  who  wandered  after  the  beast.  Pahi- 
ful  and  humbling  fact!  That  such  men  as  Athanasius  and 
(rrrirory,  Anselm  and  Hernard,  should  have  defded  their 
garments  with  the  blood  of  persecution,  and  bowed  their 
knees  before  relics  and  wafers."  The  (Jregory  referred  to 
in  this  quotation,  I  understand  to  be  "Gregory  the  great," 
as  he  is  commonly  termed;  the  first  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
of  that  nauu-;  the  man  to  whose  exploits  the  preceding 
pages  refer.  He  is  the  only  prelate  of  the  Roman  church, 
of  that  appellation,  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  been 
considered  by  ProtestaiUs  to  have  had  any  pretensions  to 
the  character  of  a  Christian;  and  his  history,  certaiidy, 
well  assorts  with  those  of  Athanasius  and  Bernard,  which 
confirms  me  in  the  supposition  that  he  is  the  person  referred 
to.  Now  granting  the  correctness  of  this  conjecture,  I  beg 
leave,  with  all  becoming  defcrenrc  to  my  critical  supervisor, 
to  offer  a  few  rein;n-ks  by  way  of  apology. 

I  ftcl  not  the  suiaJlist  dispo^iiion  to  dispute  the  truth 
of  this  very  respectable  writer's  reuiark,  that  1  have  "not 
sufficiently  studied  that  humiliating  part  of  the  philosophy 
of  man,  his  strange  iiu-ousistencies."  And  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  I  may  not  have  made  the  j)roper  allowances  for 
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the  infelicity  of  times,  he.  Again,  that  in  the  darkest 
periods  of  tlie  church,  there  were  individuals  dragged  in 
tlie  train  of  those  who  wandered  after  the  beast,  who,  ne- 
vertheless, in  their  hearts  loved  the  Redeemer,  and  in  their 
lives  served  him,  according  to  the  light  they  had,  is  a  sen- 
timent to  which  I  cheerfully  subscribe,  but  am  not  aware 
that  I  have  said  any  thing  that  militates  against  it  in  this 
work.  The  only  disputable  point  between  us  is  how  far 
the  character  of  Gregory  entitles  him  to  this  favourable 
judgment. 

The  reader  has  already  seen  the  fulsome  and  adulatory 
strains  in  which  this  pontiff  addressed  the  emperor  Mauri- 
ciuS)  iti  consequence  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
arrogating  to  himself  the  title  of  "Universal  Bishop."  He 
styles  the  emperor  his  "most  rehgious  Lord" — his  "most 
gracious  Sovereign" — his  "most  Christian  Majesty" — his 
"  most  religious  Sovereign,"  against  Whom  it  would  be  the 
heigiit  of  impiet}^  to  hft  a  fmger,  &ic.  Let  us  now  mark 
what  followed.  Gregory  with  all  his  flattery  was  unable 
to  prevail  on  the  emperor  Mauricius  to  second  his  views; 
and  the  former,  as  might  be  expected,  became  not  a  little 
dissatisfied  with  his  "most  religious  Lord."  Soon  after 
this  the  emperor  was  dethroned  by  one  of  his  centurions, 
who  first  murdered  him,  and  then  usurped  his  crown. 
This  wretch,  whose  name  was  Pliocas,  was  one  of  the  vilest 
of  the  human  race — a  monster,  stained  with  those  ^^ces  that 
serve  most  to  blacken  human  nature.  Other  tyrants  have 
been  cruel  from  policy;  the  cruelties  of  Phocas  are  not  to 
be  accounted  for,  but  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  most  diaboh- 
ral  and  disinterested  malice.  He  caused  five  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Mauricius  to  be  massacred  before  the  eyes  of  their 
unhappy  father,  whom  he  reserved  to  the  last,  that  he  might 
])e  a  spectator  of  the  destruction  of  his  children  before  his 
own  death.  There  still  remained,  however,  a  brother  and 
son  of  the  emperor's,  both  of  whom  he  caused  to  be  put  to 
death,  together  with  all  the  patricians  who  adhered  to  the 
interest  of  the  unhappy  monarch.  The  empress  Constan- 
tine  and  her  three  daughters  had  taken  refuge  in  one  of 
the  churches  of  the  city,  under  sanction  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  who  defended  them  for  a  time  with  great 
spirit  and  resolution,  not  permitting  them  to  be  dragged 
by  force  from  their  asylum.     The  tyrant,  one  of  the  nios* 

Vor.  T.  2  Y 
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\imiictivc  and  "mcxorublo  of  mankind,  not  wi>.lun{T  to  alarm 
the  church  at  the  outset  of  liis  reitiii,  now  liad  recourse  to 
(lissnnuhition;  and  by  moans  of  the  MM>st  solemn  oaths  and 
promises  of  >afety,  at  length  |)revailed  on  the  ladies  to  i|uil 
their  as\lum.  'J'he  c(>n>equenre  was,  that  they  instantly 
became  the  helpless  victims  of  his  fury,  and  sutlered  on  tlic 
>ame  spot  on  which  the  late  emperor  and  five  of  his  sons 
had  been  it-cently  murdered.  So  much  for  the  character 
of  Phocas:  now  what  should  we  ex|:>cct  would  be  the  re- 
cei)tion  which  the  airounts  of  all  thi>  series  of  horrid  cru- 
i'lty,  would  meet  with  at  Rome,  from  a  n>an  so  renowned 
for  piety,  equity,  and  mildness  of  dis|K>sition,  as  Pope  Gre- 
j^ory  was?  If  we  looU  intix  his  letters  of  congratulation^ 
we  tind  them  stufl'ed  with  the  vilest  and  most  >enal  flattery; 
insomuch  that  were  we  to  learn  the  character  of  Phocas 
only  from  this  poiitill's  h-lters,  we  should  cerlaiidy  con- 
clude him  to  have  been  rallver  an  angel  than  a  man.  lie 
recites  the  murder  of  "hi-;  most  reliiiious  liord"  with  a-; 
much  coolness  a>?  though  relitrion  and  morality  roidd  be 
nowise  alVectetl  by  such  enormili«'s.  .Mark  how  the  sanc- 
tity of  a  (Jregikry  congraiulate-;  lh(>  bloodthirsty  rebelliiuis 
recri«iile  and  usurper.  Thu>  he  begins — '"(ilory  to  Cod 
in  the  highest;  who,  according  as  it  is  written.  «  hanges 
times  ;ind  trau-fer^  kiiunloms.  And  because  he  would 
haNc  that  made  known  to  all  men,  which  he  hath  vt)M<.h- 
safed  to  sjwak  by  his  own  pro|ihcts,  saying,  that  the  i\lo>t 
High  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  to  whom  he  will 
he  gives  it."  He  then  goes  on  to  observe  that  Cod  in  his 
incomprehensible  pro\idence,  sometimc.>  sends  kings  lu 
alllict  his  people  and  puni-h  them  fi>r  their  sins.  This, 
says  he,  we  have  known  of  lale  to  our  woful  experitnce. 
Sonietimes,  on  the  other  hand,  Cod,  in  his  mercy,  raises 
good  men  to  the  throne,  for  the  relief  and  exultation  of  his 
servants.  Then  applying  his  remark  to  existing  circum- 
stances, he  adds:  "In  the  abundance  of  our  exultation,  on 
which  account,  we  think  ourselves  the  more  speedily  con- 
firmed, rejoicing  to  (ind  the  trentleness  of  your  piety  equal 
to  your  imperial  diunity."'  'J'hen  breaking  «)Mt  into  a  rap- 
ture, no  longer  to  Ije  restrained,  he  exclaims,  "Let  the  hea- 
vens rejoice  and  the  earth  be  glad;  and,  for  your  illustrious 
dee(l<i,  let  the  people  of  every  realm,  hitherto  so  vehemently 
itlUctcd,  imw  be  fdktl   with  gladness.     May  the  necks  of 
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your  enemies  be  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  your  supreme 
rule;  and  the  hearts  of  your  subjects,  hitherto  broken  and 
depressed,  be  relieved  by  your  clemency."  Proceeding  to 
puiiit  their  former  miseries,  he  concludes,  with  wishing-  that 
the  commonwealth  may  long  enjoy  its  present  happiness. 
Thus,  in  language  evidently  borrowed  from  the  inspired 
vvriters,  and  in  which  they  anticipate  the  joy  and  gladness 
that  should  pervade  universal  nature  at  the  birth  of  the 
Messiai,',  does  this  pope  celebrate  the  march  of  this  tyrant 
and  usurper  through  seas  of  blood  to  the  imperial  throne. 
"As  a  subject  and  a  Christian,"  says  Gibbon,  "it  was  the 
duty  of  Gregory  to  acquiesce  in  tlie  established  govern- 
ment; but  the  joyful  applause  with  which  he  salutes  the 
fortune  of  the  assasshi,  has  sullied,  with  indelible  disgrace, 
the  character  of  the  saint.  The  successor  of  the  apostles 
might  have  inculcated  with  decent  firmness  the  guilt  of 
blood,  and  the  necessity  of  repentance:  he  is  content  to 
t:elebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  people,  and  the  fall  of  the 
oppressor;  to  rejoice  that  the  piety  and  benignity  of  Pho- 
t^as  have  been  raised  by  Providence  to  the  imperial  throne : 
to  pray  that  his  hands  may  be  strengthened  against  all  his 
enemies;  and  to  express  a  wish,  that,  after  a  long  triumph- 
ant reign,  he  may  be  transferred  from  a  temporal  to  an 
everlasting  kingdom." — "I  have  traced,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "the  steps  of  a  revolution,  so  pleasing  in  Gregory's 
opinion  both  to  heaven  and  earth,  and  Phocas  does  not 
appear  less  hateful  in  the  exercise  than  in  the  acquisition  of 
power.  The  pencil  of  an  impartial  historian  has  delineated 
the  portrait  of  a  monster ;  his  diminutive  and  deformed  per- 
son, k.c.  Ignorant  of  letters,  of  laws,  and  even  of  arms, 
he  indulged  in  the  supreme  rank,  a  more  ample  privi- 
lege of  lust  and  drunkenness;  and  his  brutal  pleasures 
were  either  injurious  to  his  subjects,  or  disgraceful  to  him- 
self. Without  assuming  the  office  of  a  prince,  he  renounced 
the  profession  of  a  soldier ;  and  the  reign  of  Phocas  afflict- 
ed Europe  with  ignominious  peace,  and  Asia  with  desola- 
ting war.  His  savage  temper  was  inflamed  by  passion, 
hardened  by  fear,  and  exasperated  by  resistance  or  re- 
proach. The  flight  of  Theodosius,  the  only  surviving 
son  of  the  emperor  Mauricius,  to  the  Persian  court,  had 
been  intercepted  by  a  rapid  pursuit,  or  a  deceitful  message : 
he  was  beheaded  at  Nice ;  and  the  last  hours  of  the  young 
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prince  were  soothed  by  the  comforts  of  religion  and  tlje 
ronsciouMU'ss  of  innocence."*  Now,  if  there  be  any 
ihintr  of  eitlier  truth  or  justice  in  these  remarks  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Pliocas,  what"  are  we  to  think  of  that  of  Gregory, 
who  could  stoop  to  the  vile  practice  of  panetryrixing  such  ;i 
monster;  and,  with  all  dun  deference,  1  humbly  submit  it 
to  the  consideration  of  my  discreet  monitor,  "  VVhat  valu* 
able  end  can  possibly  be  ans\\ercd,  by  shutting  our  eyes 
against  such  flagrant  enormities,  and  apjilauding  the  men 
who  ha\e  j)rrjieiratcd  them?"  "To  me,"  says  a  late  can- 
did writer,  "Gregory  appears  to  have  been  a  man,  whose 
understanding,  though  rather  alcove  the  middle  rate,  was 
much  warped  by  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  the  limes  in 
which  he  liveil.  His  piety  was  deeply  tinctured  with  super-r 
sliiion,  and  his  morals  with  monkery,  liis  7,eal  was  not 
pure,  in  regard  to  cither  its  nature  or  its  object.  In  the 
former  respect  it  was  often  intolerant;  and  in  regard  to  the 
latter,  he  evinced  an  attachment  more  to  the  form  llian  to 
the  power  of  religion,  to  the  name  than  to  the  thing.  His 
xeal  was  exactly  that  of  the  Pharisees,  who  compassed  sea 
and  land  to  make  a  proselyte,  which,  when  they  had  ac- 
complished, they  rendered  him  twofold  more  a  child  of 
hell  than  before.  He  was  ever  holding  forth  the  preroga- 
tives of  St.  Peter,  nor  did  he  make  any  ceremony  of  signi-r 
fying,  that  this  prime  ujinister  of  Jesus  Christ,  like  other 
prime  ministers,  would  be  most  liberal  of  his  favours  to 
those  who  were  most  assiduous  in  making  court  to  him, 
especially  to  them  who  were  most  liberal  to  his  foundation 
:it  Rome,  and  th;it  most  ad\ance(l  its  dignity  and  power. 
So  much  for  St.  Gregory,  and  for  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Honian  Papal  virtue. "f 


*  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xlvi. 

I  Campbell's  Lectures  on  Ecclcs.  Iliilory,  vol.  ii.  p.  79, 
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THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 


From  the  esfahlishment  of  the  dominion  of  the  popes  to  the 
rise  of  the  Waldenses, 

A.  D.  COG-^SOO. 

The  introduction  of  images  into  places  of  Christian 
worship,  and  the  idolatrous  practices  to  which,  in  process 
of  time,  it  gave  rise,  is  an  evil  which  dates  its  origin  very 
soon  after  the  times  of  Constantine  the  great;  but,  like 
many  other  superstitious  practices,  it  made  its  way  by  slow 
and  imperceptible  degrees.  The  earlier  Christians  repro- 
bated every  species  of  image  worship  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage ;  and  some  of  them  employed  the  force  of  ridicule 
to  great  advantage,  in  order  to  expose  its  absurdity.  When 
the  empress  Constantia  desired  Eusebius  to  send  her  the 
image  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  expostulated  with  her  on  the  impro- 
priety and  absurdity  of  her  requisition  in  the  following  very 
striking  words — "  What  kind  of  image  of  Christ  does  your 
imperial  Majesty  wish  to  have  conveyed  to  j'ou  f  Is  it 
the  image  of  his  real  and  immutable  nature ;  or  is  it  that 
which  he  assumed  for  our  sakes,  when  he  was  veiled  in  the 
form  of  a  servant  ?  With  respect  to  the  former,  I  presume 
you  are  not  to  learn,  that  '  no  man  hath  known  the  Son 
but  the  Father,  neither  hath  any  man  known  the  Father 
but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal 
him.'  But  you  ask  for  the  image  of  Christ  when  he  ap- 
peared in  human  form,  clothed  in  a  body  similar  to  our 
own.  Let  me  inform  you,  that  the  body  is  now  blended 
with  the  glory  of  the  Deity,  and  all  that  was  mortal  in  it  is 
absorbed  in  life."* 

\W bite's  Bampton  LecturcB.  J^oles,  p.  S. 
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Pauliiuis,  who  died  l)i?hop  of  Nola,  in  tlic  year  431, 
caused  the  walls  of  a  place  of  worship  lo  be  painted  with 
stories  taken  out  of  the  Old  Tostanicnt,  that  the  people 
niip^ht  thence  receive  instruction  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  written  word  was  nep;lccted  for  these  misera- 
ble substitutes.  But  al)Out  the  commencen^ent  of  the 
seventh  century,  durinpr  the  pontificate  of  the  first  Gregory, 
a  circumstance  turned  up  which  tends  to  throw  additional 
light  upon  tJiis  subject.  Screnus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  in 
France,  obserxing  some  of  his  congregation  paying  wor- 
ship to  the  images,  that  had  been  placed  in  the  churches  of 
that  city,  in  his  zeal,  con)manded  them  to  be  broken  and 
destroyed,  which  gave  so  much  disgust,  that  many  with- 
drew from  his  communion,  and  complaints  against  hint 
were  made  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Gregory  wrote  to  him 
in  consequence  of  these  complaints  ;  and  the  following  is 
an  extract  of  his  letter.  "1  am  lately  informed,"  says  he, 
"that  upon  your  taking  notice  that  some  people  worship- 
ped images,  you  ordered  the  chm-cli  pictures  to  be  broken, 
and  thrown  away.  Now,  though  I  commend  you  for  your 
zeal,  in  preventing  the  adoration  of  any  thing  made  with 
hmirls,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  those  pictures  siioukl  not  have 
been  broken  in  pieces.  For,  the  design  of  pictures  in 
churches,  is  to  instruct  the  illiterate,  that  people  may  read 
that  in  the  paint,  which  thoy  have  not  education  enough  to 
do  in  the  book.  In  my  judgment,  therefore,  brother,  you 
are  obliged  to  find  out  a  temper  to  let  the  pictures  stand  in 
the  church,  and  likewise  to  forbid  the  congregation  the 
worshij)  of  them.  That  by  this  provision,  those  who  arc 
not  bred  to  letters,  may  be  acquainted  with  the  scripture 
Iiistory  ;  and  the  peoj)le,  on  the  other  hand,  preserved  from 
the  criminal  excess  of  worshipjiing  images."*  Hence  il 
ap|»cars,  that  the  worship  of  images  was  not  a  very  general 
thing  in  Gregory's  time,  and  tiiat  he  disapproved  of  th»- 
practice. 

♦  Ep.  Gref .  1. 1.  7.  cpist.  109. 
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But  this  imprudent  concession,  sanctioned  by  the  autho- 
rity and  inliuence  of  Gregory,  was  productive  of  the  worst 
consequences  that  can  be  imagined,  and  tended  to  accelerate 
the  growing  superstition  with  amazing  velocity  throughout 
the  countries  subject  to  his  pontificate.  For  as  the  know- 
ledge of  God's  true  character  is  only  to  be  fully  learned 
(rom  the  revelation  which  is  made  of  it  by  means  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  in  proportion  as  the  hearts  of  men  be- 
come fortified  against  that  which  alone  dispels  the  clouds 
of  ignorance  and  error  from  the  human  mind,  their  propen- 
sity to  every  kind  of  superstition  and  idolatry  naturally 
succeeds.  This  evil,  therefore,  made  a  most  rapid  pro- 
gress, durmg  the  seventh  century,  and  arrived  at  its  zenith 
in  the  next.  It  did  not,  however,  succeed  without  a  strug- 
gle ;  and  as  the  conflict  ultimately  issued  in  bringing  about 
two  important  events,  viz.  the  schism  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches,  and  the  establishment  of  the  pope  as 
a  temporal  potentate,  I  shall  endeavour,  as  concisely  as  pos- 
sible, to  sketch  the  leading  particulars  of  this  article  of  ec- 
clesiastical history. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Leo,  the 
Greek  emperor,  who  reigned  at  Constantinople,  began 
i.'penly  to  oppose  the  worship  of  images.  One  Besor,  a 
Syrian,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  officer  of  his  court, 
and  in  great  favour  with  the  emperor,  is  said  to  have  con- 
vhiced  him  by  his  arguments  that  the  adoration  of  images 
was  idolatrous,  and  in  this  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Con- 
stantine,  bishop  of  Xacolia  in  Phrygia.  Leo,  anxious  to 
propagate  trutii  and  preserve  his  subjects  from  idolatry, 
assembled  the  people,  and  with  all  the  frankness  and  since- 
rity which  mark  his  character,  publicly  avowed  his  con- 
victiuJi  of  the  idolatrous  nature  of  the  prevailing  practice, 
and  protested  against  the  erection  of  images.  Hitherto  no 
councils  had  sanctioned  the  evil,  and  precedents  of  anti- 
quity were  against  it.  But  the  scriptures,  which  ought  to 
have  had  infinitely  more  weight  upon  the  minds  of  men 
ilian  either  councils  or  precedents,  had  expressly  and  point- 
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edly  condemned  it ;  \ct,  such  deep  root  had  the  error 
at  tl'is  time  taken,  so  pleasinu;  was  it  with  men  to  com- 
mute tVtr  the  indidt^cnce  of  their  crimes  by  a  routine  ol 
idohitrons  ceremonies,  and,  above  all,  so  little  ear  had  they 
to  bestow  on  wiiat  the  word  ol'  God  taught,  thai  the  sub- 
jects of  Leo  murmured  against  him  as  a  tyrant  and  a  per- 
secutor.  And  in  this  they  were  encouraged  by  Gcrmanns. 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who,  with  equal  zeal  and 
ignorance,  asserted  that  image?  had  always  been  used  in 
the  church,  and  declared  his  deterniination  to  oppose  the 
emperor ;  which,  the  more  cU'ectuall}  to  do,  he  wrote  to- 
Gregory  the  second^  then  bishop  of  Rome,  respecting  the 
subject,  who,  by  similar  reasonings,  ^arndy  supported  the 
same  cause. 

The  original  epistles  from  Gregory  the  second  to  the 
emperor  Leo,  are  still  extant,  and  they  merit  attention  on 
account  of  the  portrait  they  exhibit  of  the  founder  of  the 
papal  monarchy.  "  During  ten  pure  and  fortunate  years," 
says  Gregory  to  the  emperor,  '•  we  have  tasted  the  amuial 
comfort  ol'your  ro\ul  letters,  subscribed  in  jmrple  ink,  with 
your  own  hand,  the  sacred  pledges  of  Jour  attachment  to 
the  orthodox  creed  of  our  fathers.  How  deplorable  is  the 
change  !  How  tremendous  liie  scandal  !  You  mnl"  accuse 
the  Cathohcs  of  idolatry  ;  and  by  the  accusation,  you  be- 
tray your  own  impi»ty  and  ignorance.  To  this  ignorance 
we  are  compelled  to  adapt  the  gros>ness  of  our  style  and 
arguments ;  the  first  elements  ol"  iioly  letters  are  suflicient 
for  your  confusi(»n,  and  were  you  to  enter  a  grammar- 
schocd,  and  avow  yourself  the  enemy  of  our  worship,  the 
simpk"  and  pious  children  wouhl  be  provoked  to  cast  their 
horn-books  at  your  head."  After  this  decent  salutation, 
the  jicFjK.'  explains  to  him  tlie  distiiKztion  between  the  idols  of 
antiquity  and  the  Christian  images.  The  former  were  the 
fanciful  representations  of  phantoms  or  demons,  at  a  timr 
uhen  the  triu-  (lod  had  not  mauil'eUed  his  person  in  any  vi- 
sible Irkcness— the  latter  are  the  genuine  I'orms  of  Christ, 
\u<  mother,  and  his  saiiHs.     To  the  imoudenl  and  inhuman* 
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Leo,  more  guilty  than  a  heretic,  he  recommends    peace, 
silence,  and  implicit  obedience  to  his  spiritual  guides  of 
Constantinople  and  Rome.     "  You  assault  us,  O  tyrant," 
thus  he  proceeds,  "  with  a  carnal  and  military  hand  ;    un- 
armed  and  naked  we  can  only  implore   the   Christ,   the 
prince  of  the  heavenly  host,  that  he  will  send  unto  you  a 
devil,  for  the  destruction  of  your  body,  and  the  salvation  of 
your  soul.     You  declare,  with  foolish  arrogance,   'I  will 
dispatch  my  orders  to  Rome ;    I  will  break  in  pieces  the 
images  of  St.  Peter ;  and  Gregory,  like  his  predecessor  Mar- 
tin, shall  be  transported  in  chains,  and  in  exile,  to  the  foot 
of  the  imperial  throne.'      Would  to  God,  that  I  might  be 
permitted  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  holy  Martin ;  but 
may  the  fate  of  Constans  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  perse- 
cutors of  the  church.     After  his  just  condemnation  by  the 
bishops  of  Sicily,  the  tyrant  was  cut  ofl",  in  the  fulness  of 
his  sins,  by  a  domestic  servant ;  the  saint  is  still  adored  by 
the  nations  of  Scythia,  among  whom  he  ended  his  banish- 
ment and  his  life.     But  it  is  our  dut}^  to  live  for  the  edifi- 
cation and  support  of  the  faithful  people,  nor  are  we  re- 
duced to  risk  our  safety  on  the  event  of  a  combat.     Inca- 
pable as  you  are  of  defending  your  Roman  subjects,  the 
maritime  situation  of  the  city  may  perhaps  expose  it  to  your 
depredation ;    but  we  can  remove  to  the  distance  of  four 
and  twenty  stadia,  to  the  first  fortress  of  the  Lombards,  and 
then — you  may  pursue  the  winds.      Are  3'ou  ignorant  that 
the   popes  are  the  bond  of  union  between  the  East  and 
the  West  ^     The  eyes  of  the  nations  are  fixed  on  our  hu- 
mility ;    and  they  revere  as  a  God  upon  earth,  the  apostle 
Saint  Peter,  whose  image  you  threaten  to  destroy.     The 
remote  and  interior  kingdoms  of  the  West  present  their  ho- 
mage to  Christ  and  his  vicegerent,  and  we  now  prepare  to 
visit  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs,  who  desires  to  re- 
ceive from  our  hands  the  sacrament  of  baptism.     The  bar- 
barians have  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  gospel,  while  you 
alone  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  shepherd.     These  pious 
barbarians  are  kindled  into  rage ;  they  thirst  to  avenge  the 
Vol.  I.  2  Z 
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porsrcntloii  of  tlu'  East.  Abandon  your  rash  and  fatal 
enterprise ;  rcllici,  tieinble,  and  repent.  If  you  persist, 
we  are  innocent  of  the  blood  that  will  be  spilt  in  the  con- 
test;  may  it  fall  on  your  own  head!"* 

The  » liaraeter  of  Leo  has  been  so  blackened  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  Catholic  party,  that  it  is  dirtieult  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  it ;  but  when  we  consider  that  he  not  only  con- 
demned the  worsliipping  of  images,  but  also  rejected  relics, 
and  protested  against  the  intercession  of  saints,  we  cannot 
doubt  of  his  possessing  considerable  streiigth  of  mind,  while 
it  may  help  us  to  account  for  much  of  the  obloquy  that  was 
cast  upon  him. 

Tn  the  year  730  he  issued  an  edict  against  images,  and 
having  in  vain  laboured  to  bring  over  Germanus,  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  to  his  views,  he  deposed  him  from  hh 
see,  and  put  Anastasins  in  his  place,  who  took  part  with  the 
emperor.  There  was,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  a 
porch  which  contained  an  image  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
cross.  Leo,  perceiving  that  it  was  made  an  instrument  of 
idolatry,  sent  an  nHicer  to  remove  it.  Some  females,  wlio 
were  then  present,  entreated  that  it  might  remain,  but  with- 
out efi'ect.  The  officer  mounted  a  ladfler,  and  with  an  axe 
struck  three  blows  on  the  face  of  the  figure,  when  the  wo- 
men threw  him  down,  by  pulling  away  the  ladder,  and 
murdered  him  on  the  spot.  The  image,  however,  was 
remo\ed,  and  burnt,  and  a  plain  cross  set  up  in  its  room. 
The  women  then  proceeded  to  insult  Anastasius  for  encou- 
ratriuff  the  profanation  of  holy  things.  An  insurrection 
en>ued — and  in  order  to  (juell  it,  the  emperor  was  obliged 
to  put  several  persons  to  death. 

The  news  of  this  flew  rapidly  to  Rome,  where  the  same 
rage  for  idolatry  prevailed,  and  such  was  the  indignation 
excited  by  it,  that  the  emperor's  statues  were  immediately 
pulled  down,  aiul  trodden  under  foot.  All  Italy  was  thrown 
into  confusion  ;  aiiempls  were  nuule  to  elect  another  em])c- 

*  Acts  of  the  Niccnc  Cuuucil,  loin.  viii. 
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ror  in  the  room  of  Leo,  and  the  pope  encouraged  tliese 
attempts.  The  Greek  writers  affirm  that  he  prohibited  the 
Italians  from  paying  tribute  any  longer  to  Leo;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  these  broils,  while  defending  idolatry  and  exciting 
rebellion  with  all  his  might,  he  was  stopped  short  in  his 
wicked  career.  "He  was  extremely  insolent,"  says  an 
impartial  writer,  "though  he  died  with  the  character  of  a 
saint."* 

He  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Gregory  the  IIL  A.  D. 
731,  who  entered  with  great  spirit  and  energy  into  the  mea- 
sures of  his  predecessor.  The  reader  cannot  but  be  amu- 
sed with  tiie  following  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  em- 
peror, immediately  on  his  elevation. 

"  Because  you  are  unlearned  and  ignorant,  we  are 
obliged  to  write  to  you  rude  discourses,  but  full  of  sense 
and  the  word  of  God.  We  conjure  you  to  quit  your  pride, 
and  hear  us  with  humility.  You  say  that  we  adore  stones, 
walls,  and  boards.  It  is  not  so,  my  lord ;  but  these  sym- 
bols make  us  recollect  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear, 
and  exalt  our  grovelling  minds.  We  do  not  look  upon 
them  as  gods ;  but,  if  it  be  the  image  of  Jesus,  we  say, 
'  Lord  help  us.'  If  it  be  the  image  of  his  mother,  we  say, 
'  Pray  to  your  Son  to  save  us.'  If  it  be  of  a  martyr,  we 
say,  '  St.  Stephen,  pray  for  us.'  We  might,  as  having 
the  power  of  St.  Peter,  pronounce  punishments  against 
you ;  but  as  you  have  pronounced  the  curse  upon  your- 
self, let  it  stick  to  you.  You  write  to  us  to  assemble  a  general 
council,  of  which  there  is  no  need.  Do  you  cease  to  per- 
secute images,  and  all  will  be  quiet ;  we  fear  not  your 
threats." 

Few  readers  will  think  the  st}  le  of  this  letter  much  cal- 
culated to  conciliate  the  emperor  ;  and  though  it  ceitainly 
does  not  equal  the  arrogance  and  blasphemy  which  are  to 
be  found  among  the  pretensions  of  this  wretched  race  of 
mortals  in  the  subsequent  period  of  their  history,  it  may 

*  Walch's  Compend.  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  p.  101. 
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strike  sonic  as  exhibiting  a  tolerable  advance  towards  them. 
It  seems  to  have  shut  the  door  against  all  further  inter- 
course between  the  parlies;  for  in  1.12,  Gregory,  in  a 
council,  excommunicated  all  who  should  remove  or  speak 
contemptuously  of  images;  and  Italy,  being  now  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  Leo  fitted  out  a  fleet  with  the  view  of 
quashing  the  refractory  conduct  of  his  subjects,  but  it  was 
wrecked  in  the  Adriatic,  and  the  ol»ject  of  the  expedition 
frustrated. 

The  Roman  pontifl'  now  acted  in  all  respects  like  a 
temporal  prince.  He  intrigued  with  the  court  of  France, 
offering  to  withdraw  his  obedience  from  the  emperor,  and 
give  the  consulship  of  Rome  to  Charles  i\l artel,  the  })rime 
minister  of  that  court  (or  mayor  of  the  palace,  as  he  is 
generally  called)  if  he  would  take  him  under  his  protec- 
tion. Hut  (he  war  in  which  France  had  lately  been  en- 
gaged with  tiie  Saracens  rendered  it  inconvenient  at  the 
moment  to  comply  with  the  recjuest;  and  in  the  year  741, 
the  enijuTDr,  the  pope,  and  the  French  minister  were  all 
remo\ed  from  the  stage  of  life,  leaving  to  their  succes- 
sors the  management  of  their  respective  views  and  conten- 
tions. 

Leo  left  behind  him  a  son,  Constantine  Copronymus, 
who  inherited  all  his  father's  zeal  against  images.  Pope 
(ircL'^ory  tli(>  111.  was  succeeded  b\  Zachary,  an  aspiring 
politiiian,  who,  by  fomenting  discord  among  the  Lomiiards, 
contrived  to  wrest  from  their  king  Luitprand  an  addition 
to  the  j)atriiriouy  of  the  church.  And  Charles  Marlel  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  IVpin,  who  sent  a  case  of  conscience 
to  be  resolved  by  the  pope,  \h.  whether  it  would  be  just 
in  biui  to  rlepose  his  own  sovereign,  Ciiilderic,  and  to  reign 
in  his  stead.  The  pope  answered  in  the  aflirmative,  in 
consequence  of  which,  Pepin  threw  his  master  into  a  mo- 
nastery, and  assuMied  the  title  of  King.  Zachary,  the 
pope,  died  soon  after,  namel} ,  in  the  year  752,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Stephen  the  111.  who,  in  his  zeal  for  images 
was  not  inferior  to  any  of  hi>  predecessors. 
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Voltaire  lias  remarked  tiiat  there  prevailed  at  that  time 
a  strange  mixture  of  policy  and  simplicity,  of  awkward- 
ness and  cunning-,  which  strongly  characterized  the  general 
decay  of  the  age.  Stephen,  the  new  pope,  who  had  quar- 
relled with  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  forged  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  the  production  of  the  apostle  Peter,  ad- 
dressed to  Pepin  and  his  sons,  which  is  too  remarkable  to 
be  here  omitted.  "  Peter,  called  an  apostle  by  Jesus  Christ, 
Son  of  the  living  God,  &.c.  As  through  me  the  whole 
Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  church,  the  mother  of  all 
other  churches,  is  founded  on  a  rock; — and  to  the  end  that 
Stephen,  bishop  of  this  beloved  church  of  Rome,  and  that 
virtue  and  power  may  be  granted  by  our  Lord  to  rescue 
tlie  church  of  God  out  of  the  hands  of  its  persecutors :  To 
your  most  excellent  princes,  Pepin,  Charles,  and  Carloman, 
and  to  all  the  holy  Bishops  and  Abbots,  Priests  and  Monks, 
as  also  to  Dukes,  Counts,  and  people,  I,  Peter,  the  Apostle, 
&LC.  I  conjure  you,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  will  be 
obliged  to  you,  gives  you  notice,  and  commands  you,  as 
do  also  the  thrones,  dominations,  fee.  If  you  will  not  fight 
for  me,  I  declare  to  you  by  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  by  my 
apostleship,  that  you  shall  have  no  share  in  heaven." 

This  letter  had  its  desired  effect :  Pepin  passed  the  Alps 
with  an  army  to  assist  the  Pope  against  the  Lombards. 
Intimidated  by  the  presence  of  the  King  of  the  Franks, 
Astelphus,  the  Lombard  king,  immediately  relinquished 
the  whole  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,*  including  that  and 
twenty-one  other  cities,  to  the  Pope,  who,  by  this  means, 
became  proprietor  of  the  Exarchate  and  its  dependencies; 
and,  by  adding  rapacity  to  his  rebellion,  was  established 
as  a  temporal  monarch !  Thus  was  the  sceptre  added  to 
the  keys ;  the  sovereignty  to  the  priesthood ;  and  thus  were 

*  The  Exarch  was  the  chief  imperial  officer  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinople  for  near  two  centuries  past,  to  superintend  as 
a  vicar  or  praefect,  the  aftairs  of  Italy.  Ravenna  was  his  residence 
and  the  seat  of  government;  and  Loric,  the  territory  attached  to  him, 
was  called  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna. 
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the  popes  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  liomhard  kings 
and  of  the  Roman  emperors!*  He  alterwartls  took  a 
jonrney  inl<>  France,  where  he  anointed  with  oil  the  King 
of  the  Franks;  and,  h\  tlie  anthority  of  St.  Peter,  I'orbade 
the  French  \onh,  on  pain  of  exi Dinuiimication,  to  choose 
a  kinc  of  another  race.  Thus  did  these  two  ambitions  men 
support  one  anotlier  in  their  schemes  of  rapacity  and  in- 
justice. Tlje  criminahty  of  tite  pope  was,  indeed,  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  pretence  of  rehgion.  "It  is  you,"  says 
he,  addressing  Pepin,  "whom  God  hath  chosen  from  all 
eternity.  For  whom  lie  did  predestinate,  them  he  also 
called,  and  whom  he  called  them  he  also  justified." 

Yet  the  question  concerning  images  was  far  from  being 
put  to  rest  either  at  Rome  or  Constantinople,  but  continued 
to  agitate  the  Catholic  church  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
gave  occasion  to  the  assembling  of  council  after  ccmncil, 
one  council  aimulhng  what  the  former  had  decreed.  Du- 
ring the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine  Copronymus,  a 
synod  was  iidd  at  (Constantinople  to  determine  the  contro- 
versy.f  The  fathers  being  met,  to  tlie  number  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty,  after  considering  the  doctrine  of  scrip- 
ture, and  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  decreed,  "That  every 
image,  of  whatsoever  materials  made  and  formed  by  the 
artist,  should  be  cast  out  of  the  Christian  church  as  a  strange 
and  abominal)le  thing,"  adding  an  "anathema  upon  all 
who  should  make  images  or  pictures,  or  representations  of 
God,  or  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Virgin  IVIary,  or  of  any  of  the 
saint>,"  condeiiiniiig  it  as  "a  vain  and  diabolical  invention" 
— deposhig  all  bishops,  and  subjecting  the  monks  and  laity, 

•  S<K;rates'  Ecrlcs.  Hist.  b.  vii.  ch.  29. 

f  It  was  at  tliis  time  the  prcvuiliu)^  fasliion  in  the  Catliolic  church 
to  ilij^nify  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  title  of  "  Mother  of  (Jo<h"  The 
tin|>er<>r  one  day  naid  to  the  I'atriarcli  of  ("onslantinopic,  "  What  harm 
would  there  be  in  terminif  tin-  Vire^in  Mary  JHUher  <>f  (,'hriH/^^  "  (Jod 
j)re»crvc  yon,"  answered  tin;  ralriareh,  "from  entertaining  Ruch  a 
thoiiphl.  Do  you  not  bee  ho#  iNeslorius  is  anaUiemali/cd  hy  the 
whole  church  for  uninp  similar  lanKuaq^o  r"*  "  I  only  asked  lor  my  own 
iuformation,"  fcaid  tl»e  Emperor :  ^'  Ul  U  ^'o  m  further.^ 
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who  should  set  up  any  of  them  in  public  or  private,  to  all 
the  penalties  of  the  imperial  constitution.*  Paul  I.  who 
was  at  this  time  Pope  of  Rome,  sent  his  legate  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  admonish  the  emperor  to  restore  the  sacred 
images  and  statues  to  the  churches,  threatening  him  with 
excommunication  in  case  of  refusal.  But  Copronymu? 
treated  his  message  with  the  contempt  it  deserved. 

On  the  decease  of  Paul  I.  A.  D.  768,  the  papal  chair 
was  filled  for  one  year  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Con- 
stantine,  who  condemned  the  worship  of  images,  and  was 
therefore  tumultuously  deposed,  and  Stephen  the  IV.  sub- 
stituted in  his  room,  who  was  a  furious  defender  of  them. 
He  immediately  assembled  a  council  in  the  Lateran  church, 
where  the  renowned  fathers  abrogated  all  Constantine's 
decrees,  deposed  all  the  bishops  that  had  been  ordained 
by  him,  annulled  all  his  baptisms  and  chrisms,  and,  as 
some  historians  relate,  after  having  beat  and  used  him  with 
great  indignity,  made  a  fire  in  the  church  and  burnt  him 
to  death.  After  this,  they  annulled  all  the  decrees  of  the 
synod  of  Constantinople,  ordered  the  restoration  of  statues 
and  images,  and  anathematized  that  execrable  and  perni- 
cious synod,  giving  this  curious  reason  for  the  use  of 
images — "That  if  it  was  lawful  for  emperors,  and  those  who 
had  deserved  well  of  their  country,  to  have  their  images 
erected,  but  not  lawful  to  set  up  those  of  God,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  immortal  God  would  be  ^^  orse  than  that  of 
man."f 

Thus  the  mystery  of  iniquity  continued  to  work,  until 
at  length,  under  the  reign  of  Irene,  the  empress  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  her  son  Constantine,  about  the  close  of  this 
century  was  convened,  what  is  termed  the  seventh  general 
council.  It  was  held  at  Nice,  and  the  number  of  bishops 
present  were  about  three  hundred  and  fifty.     In  this  venera- 

*  Platina's  Lives  of  the  Popes— Life  of  Paul  L 
t  Piatina — Life  of  Stephen. 
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hh'  assembly  it  was  decreed  "That  holy  images  of  the  cross 
shoiiKl  he  consecrated,  :u)d  put  on  the  sacred  vessels  and 
vestments,  and  upon  walls  and  boards,  in  private  houses 
and  in  public  ways.  And  especially  that  there  should  be 
erected  iniaties  of  the  Lord  (Jod,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
of  our  blessed  Lady,  the  mother  of  God,  of  the  venerable 
ancels,  and  of  all  the  saints.  And  that  whosoever  should 
proume  to  tliink  or  teach  otherwise,  or  to  throw  away  aiiy 
painted  books,  or  the  figure  of  the  cross,  or  any  image  or 
picture,  or  any  genuii\e  relics  of  the  martyrs,  they  should, 
if  bishops  or  clergymen,  be  deposed,  or  if  monks  or  lay- 
men be  excommunicated."  They  then  pronounced  anathe- 
mas upon  all  who  should  not  receive  images,  or  who  should 
a|)plv  «hat  the  scriptures  say  against  idols  to  the  holy 
images,  or  who  should  call  them  idols,  or  who  should  wil- 
fully communicate  with  those  who  rejected  and  despised 
them;  adding,  according  to  custom,  "Long  live  Constaii- 
tine  and  Irene  his  mother — Danuiation  to  all  heretics — 
Damnation  on  the  council  that  roared  against  venerable 
images — The  holy  Trinity  hath  deposed  them."*  One 
woidd  think  the  council  of  Pandemonium  would  have 
found  it  dillicult  to  carry  impiety  and  profaneness  much 
beyond  this. 

Irene  and  Constantine  ap])roved  and  ratified  these  de- 
crees— the  result  of  which  was,  that  idols  and  images  «ere 
erected  in  all  the  churches,  and  those  who  ojiposed  them 
were  treated  with  great  severity'.  And  thus,  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  popes  of  Rome,  iniquity  was  established  by 
a  law,  and  the  worship  of  idols  authorised  and  confirmed 
in  the  Catholic  church,  though  in  e.\j)ress  oj)position  to  all 
the  principle^  of  natural  religion,  and  the  nature  and  design 
of  the  (,'hristian  revelation. 

Hut  it  i^  time  for  us  to  n-turn  and  take  some  notii-e  of 
another  injportant  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history,  which 

"  Platina-  Life  f>f  Hadrinn  I. 
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belongs  to  the  period  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
viz.  the  rise  of  the  Mahommedan  imposture.* 

Mahomet  was  born  in  the  year  569  or  570,  at  Mecca,  a 
city  in  Arabia  Felix.  He  was  descended  from  the  tribe  of 
Koreish,  and  the  family  of  Hashem,  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Arabs,  the  princes  of  JVIecca,  and  the  hereditary 
guardians  of  their  code  of  religious  institutions.  In  his 
early  infancy  he  was  deprived  of  his  father,  his  mother, 
and  his  grandfather;  but  his  uncles  were  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  in  the  division  of  the  inheritance,  the  orphan's 
share  was  reduced  to  five  camels  and  an  Ethiopian  female 
slave.  At  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  war,  Abu-Taleb, 
the  most  respectable  of  his  uncles,  was  the  guide  and 
guardian  of  his  youth.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  enter- 
ed into  the  service  of  Cadijah,  a  rich  and  noble  widow  of 
Mecca,  who  soon  rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  gift  of  her 
hand  and  fortune.  By  this  alliance  he  was  raised  from  an 
humble  sphere  in  life,  to  the  station  of  his  ancestors;  and 
the  lady  who  had  thus  elevated  him,  was  content  with  his 
domestic  virtues,  till,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  he  as- 
sumed the  title  of  a  prophet,  and  proclaimed  the  religion  of 
the  Koran. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions,  Mahomet 
was  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  his  person.  Before  he 
spoke,  the  orator  engaged  on  his  side  the  affections  of  his 
audience,  who  applauded  his  commanding  presence,  his 
majestic  aspect,  his  piercing  eye,  his  gracious  smile,  his 
flowing  beard,  his  countenance  that  painted  every  sensation 
of  the  soul,  and  his  gestures  that  enforced  each  expression 
of  the  tongue.  In  the  familiar  offices  of  life,  he  scrupu- 
lously adhered  to  the  grave  and  ceremonious  politeness  of 

*  The  story  of  this  extraordinary  man,  the  pretended  Arabian  pro- 
phet, has  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,"  uilh  all  that  felicity  of  diction,  for  which  he  stands 
unrivalled ;  but  at  much  too  great  length  to  be  introduced  into  this 
sketch.  I  have  endeavoured  to  seize  the  more  prominent  featnres  of 
the  portrait. 

Vor.   T.  .-^  A 
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his  country;  his  respectful  attention  to  the  rich  and  power- 
ful was  dicrnified  by  his  condescension  and  aflability  to  the 
poorest  citizens  of  Mecca.  His  nieinory  was  capacious 
aiid  retentive,  his  wit  easy  and  social,  his  imagination  sub- 
lime, his  judgment  clear,  rapid,  and  decisive.  With  all 
lliesc  advuniagcs,  ^Mahomet  was  an  illiterate  bai'barian;  his 
youth  had  never  been  instructed  in  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writini^;  the  common  ignorance  exempted  him  from  shame 
or  reproach,  but  he  Mas  reduced  to  a  narrow  circle  of  ex- 
istence, and  deprived  of  those  faithful  mirrors  which  reflect 
to  our  mind  the  minds  of  sages  and  heroes.  Yet  the  volume 
of  nature  and  of  man  was  open  to  his  view.  When  only 
thirteen  years  of  age,  he  twice  accompanied  his  uncle's 
caravan  into  Syrin,  to  attend  the  fairs  of  Bostra  and  Da- 
mascus, ])ut  his  duty  obliged  him  to  return  home  as  soon 
as  he  had  disposed  of  the  merchandise  with  which  he  was 
intrustcfl.  From  his  earliest  youth,  Mahomet  was  addicted 
to  religious  contemplation;  and  every  year  during  the 
month  Ramadan,  he  withdrew  from  the  world  and  from  the 
society  of  his  wife,  to  the  cave  of  Heva,  three  miles  from 
Mecca,  where  he  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthusi- 
asm, and  where  he  at  length  matured  the  faith  wjiich,  under 
the  name  of  Islam,  he  at  last  preached  to  his  family  and 
nation;  a  faith  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth  aiul  a 
necessary  fiction — "That  thfuk  is  only  onk  Goo,  and 
THAT  Mahomet  is  his  apostkk." 

Such  are  the  first  principles  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
\\|iich  are  illustrated,  anrl  enlarged  upon  with  numerous 
additional  articles  in  the  Koran,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  term- 
id,  tiie  Alcoran.  The  j)ro])het  of  Mecca  rejected  the  wor- 
ship of  idols  and  men,  of  stars  and  planets,  on  the  rational 
l)rincij)le,  that  whatever  rises  must  set;  that  whatever  is 
born  nmst  die;  that  whatever  is  corruptible  must  decay 
and  perish.  According  to  his  own  accomit,  or  the  tradition 
of  his  disciples,  ''the  substance  of  the  Koran  is  uncreated 
and  eternal;  subsisting  in  the  essence  r)f  the  Deity,  and  in- 
scribed with  a  pen  of  liLjIit  on  ilio  table  of  his  everlasting 
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decrees."  A  paper  copy  in  a  volume  of  silk  and  gems  was 
brought  down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel — 
who  successively  revealed  the  chapters  and  verses  to  the 
Arabian  prophet.  Instead  of  a  perpetual  and  perfect  mea- 
sure of  the  divine  will,  the  fragments  of  the  Koran  were 
produced  at  the  discretion  of  Mahomet;  each  revelation  is 
suited  to  the  emergency  of  his  policy  or  passion,  and  all 
contradiction  is  removed  by  the  saving  maxim,  that  any 
text  of  the  Alcoran  is  abrogated  or  modified  by  any  subse- 
quent passage. 

In  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  of  vanity,  the  prophet  rests 
the  truth  of  his  mission  on  the  merit  of  his  book,  auda- 
ciously challenges  both  men  and  angels  to  imitate  the 
beauties  of  a  single  page,  and  presumes  to  assert  that  God 
alone  could  dictate  this  incomparable  performance.  Yet 
his  loftiest  strains  must  yield  to  the  sublime  simplicity  of 
the  book  of  Job,  composed  in  a  remote  age  in  the  same 
country  and  in  the  same  language.*  The  contents  of  the 
Koran  were  at  first  diligently  recorded  by  his  disciples  on 
palm  leaves  and  the  shoulder  bones  of  mutton;  and  the 
pages,  without  order  or  connexion,  were  cast  into  a  chest 
in  the  custody  of  one  of  his  wives.  Two  years  after  the 
death  of  Mahomet,  the  sacred  volume  was  collected  and 
published  by  his  friend  and  successor  Abubeker.  At  the 
end  of  two  hundred  years,  the  Senna  or  oral  law  was  fixed 
and  consecrated  by  the  labours  of  Al  Boeheri,  who  distin- 
guished seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  se\ent3'-five  genu- 
ine traditions,  from  a  mass  of  three  hundred  thousand  re- 
ports of  a  more  doubtful  or  spurious,  character  I 


*  I  am  aware  that  this  subject  has  been  much  disputed  among  the 
learned;  but  the  reader  who  wishes  to  see  it  critically  examined  will 
find  it  done  by  the  learned  and  judicious  Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  Lectures 

on  the  Hebrew  Poetry.     See  Lect.  32,  33,  34 See  the  Biblical 

Cyclop^.dia,  article  Job. — See  Clarke's  Succession  of  Sacred  Lite- 
7'alure,  vol.  i.  p.  13 — 15.  Also  Du  Pin  on  the  Tanon;  and  the  Note? 
of  Michaelis  on  T.owth's  Lectures, 
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According  to  the  Koran,  some  rays  of  prophetic  lip:''^ 
conimcncinp  with  tlie  fall  of  Adam,  and  extending  in  one 
unbroken  chain  of  insj/iration  to  the  days  of  Mahomet,  had 
been  imparted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  of 
the  elect,  discriminated  by  their  respective  measure  of  vir- 
tue and  grace — three  hundred  and  thirteen  apostles  were 
sent  with  a  special  commission  to  recall  their  country  from 
idolatry  and  vice — one  hundred  and  four  volumes  had  been 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  six  legislators  of  transcend- 
ant  brightness  have  announced  to  mankind  the  six  suc- 
cessive revelations  of  various  rites,  but  of  one  immutable 
religion.  The  authority  and  station  of  Adam.  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Christ,  and  IMahomct,  rise  in  just  grada- 
tion above  each  other  ;  but  whosoever  hates  or  rejects  any 
one  of  the  prophets  is  numbered  with  the  infidels.  For  the 
author  of  Christianity,  the  Mahometans  are  taught  by  the 
prophet  to  entertain  a  high  and  mysterious  reverence. 
"  ^'erily,  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the  apostle  of 
God,  and  iiis  word,  which  he  conveyed  iiUo  Mary,  and  a 
spirit  proceeding  from  him,  honourable  in  this  world,  and 
in  the  world  to  come ;  and  one  of  those  who  a])proach  near 
to  the  presence  of  Ciod."  Yet,  he  teaches  that  .Jesus  was  a 
mere  mortal,  and  that  at  the  day  of  judgment,  his  testimony 
will  serve  to  condemn  both  the  Jews  who  reject  him  as  a 
prophet,  and  the  Christians,  who  adore  him  as  the  Son  of 
God.  The  malice  of  his  enemies,  we  are  told,  aspersed  his 
reputation,  and  conspired  against  his  life  ;  but  their  inten- 
tion only  was  guilty ;  a  phantom,  or  a  criminal,  was  snb- 
stiluted  on  the  cross,  and  the  innocent  saint  was  translated 
to  the  seventh  heaven.  I)nring  six  luuidred  years,  the  gos- 
pel was  the  way  of  triitii  and  salvation  ;  but  the  Christians 
insensibly  fortrot  both  the  laws  and  example  of  their  founder, 
and  Mahomet  was  instructed  to  accuse  the  church  as  well  as 
the  synagogue  of  rnrrnptinL''  the  intetrrity  of  liu*  sacred  text. 
The  piety  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  rejoiced  in  the  assurance 
of  t!ie  future  prophet,  more  illustrious  than  themselves,  and 
the   promise  of  ^^  the   Comfortcr,^^   was  prefigured  in    fhr 
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name,    and  accomplished  in  the  person  of  Mahomet,  the 
greatest  and  last  of  the  apostles  of  God. 

The  mission  of  the  ancient  prophets,  of  Moses  and  of 
Christ,  had  been  confirmed  by  many  splendid  prodigies, 
and  Mahomet  was  repeatedly  urged  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mecca  and  Medina,  to  produce  a  similar  evidence  of  his 
divine  mission;  to  call  down  from  heaven  the  angel,  or  the 
volume  of  his  revelation,  to  create  a  garden  in  the  d' sert, 
or  to  kindle  a  conflagration  in  the  unbelieving  cit}'.  But 
as  often  as  he  is  pressed  upon  this  subject,  hu  involves  him- 
self in  the  obscure  boast  of  vision  and  prophecy,  appenio  to 
the  internal  proofs  of  his  doctrine,  and  shields  himself  be- 
hind the  providence  of  God,  who  refuses  these  signs  and 
wonders  that  would  depreciate  the  merit  of  faith,  and  ag- 
gravate the  guilt  of  infidelity.  But  the  ver>  tone  of  his 
apologies  betrays  his  weakness  and  vexation,  while  the 
numerous  passages  of  scandal  are  more  than  sufficit  :at  to 
settle  the  question  respecting  the  integrity  of  the  K  -u 
The  votaries  of  Mahomet  are  more  confdciutLiin  he  hin)- 
self  was  of  his  miraculous  gifts,  and  tlieir  credulity'  increased 
as  they  were  removed  from  the  time  and  place  of  his  ex- 
ploits. They  believe,  or  affirm,  tliat  trees  went  forth  to 
meet  him ;  that  he  was  saluted  b}'  stones ;  that  water  gushed 
from  his  fingers,  that  he  fed  the  hungry,  cured  the  sick, 
and  raised  the  dead  ;  that  a  beam  groaned  to  him  ;  and 
that  a  camel  complained  to  him;  that  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
informed  him  of  its  being  poisoned ;  and  that  both  anim.ate 
an  inanimate  nature  were  alike  subject  to  this  apoetie  of 
God.  His  dream  of  a  nocturnal  journey-  is  seriously  de- 
scribed as  a  real  and  corporeal  transaction — a  mysterious 
animal,  the  Borak,  conveyed  him  from  the  temple  of  J^k-cca 
to  that  of  Jerusalem;  with  his  companion  Gabriel,  he  suc- 
cessively ascended  to  the  seven  heavens,  where  he  bo  lb 
received  and  repaid  the  salutations  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
prophets,  and  the  angels,  in  their  respective  mansions. 
Beyond  the  seventh  heaven,  Mahomet  alone  was  permitted 
to  proceed  ;  he  passed  the  Veil  of  Unity,  approached  with- 
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in  two  bow-sliots  of  the  throne  ;  and  felt  a  cold  that  pierced 
liim  to  tlie  heart,  when  his  shoulder  was  touclied  by  the 
hand  of  God.  After  this  familiar  though  important  con- 
versation, he  again  descended  to  Jerusalem,  remounted  the 
Borak,  returned  to  Mecca,  and  performed  in  llie  tenth  part 
of  a  night,  the  journey  of  many  thousand  years.  Such  arc 
the  marvellous  talcs  with  which  the  vulgar  are  amused. 

Prayer,  fasting,  and  alms,  are  the  religious  duties  of  a 
Mahometan ;  and  he  is  encouraged  to  hope  that  prayer 
will  carry  him  half  way  to  God — fasting  will  bring  him  to 
iJio  dcjr  of  his  palace — and  alms  will  gain  him  admittance. 
During  the  month  of  Ramadan,  from  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  the  Mussulman  abstains  from  eating  and 
drinking,  and  women,  and  baths,  and  perfumes ;  from  all 
nourishment  that  can  restore  his  strength;  from  all  pleasure 
that  can  gratifv  his  senses.  In  the  revolution  of  the  lunar 
year,  the  month  Ramadan  coincides  by  turns  with  the  win- 
ter cold  and  with  the  summer  heat;  but  the  patient  martyr, 
without  assuaging  his  thirst  with  a  drop  of  water,  must  wail 
for  the  close  of  a  tedious  and  sultry  day.  The  interdiction 
of  wine  is  converted  by  Mahomet  into  a  positive  and  gene- 
ral law  ;  but  these  painful  restraints  are  often  infringed  by 
the  libertine,  and  eluded  by  the  hypocrite. 

The  Koran  acknowledges  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead  and  the  future  judgment.  At  the  blast  of  the 
trumpet,  new  worlds  will  start  into  being;  angels,  genii, 
and  men,  will  arise  from  the  dead,  the  human  soul  will 
again  be  imitcd  to  the  body  ;  and  this  will  be  succeeded  by 
the  final  judgment  of  mankind.  Alter  the  greater  part  c>f 
mankind  has  been  condenmed  for  tiieir  opinions,  the  true 
believers  only  will  be  jiulged  by  their  actions.  The  good 
and  cvilof  I'ach  Mussulman  will  l)e  acrin-ately  weighed  in 
a  balance,  and  a  singular  mode  of  compensation  will  be  al- 
lowed f(r»r  the  ])ayment  of  injuries;  the  aggressor  will  re- 
fund an  cfjuivaient  of  his  good  actions,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
person  he  has  wronged,  and  if  he  shoidd  be  destitute  of  an> 
moral  property,  the  weight  of  his  sin";  \\ill  be  loaded  with 
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an  adequate  share  of  the  demerits  of  the  sufferer.  Accord- 
ing as  the  shares  of  guilt  or  virtue  shall  preponderate,  the 
sentence  will  be  pronounced,  and  all,  without  distinction, 
will  pass  over  the  sharp  and  perilous  bridge  of  the  abyss ; 
but  the  innocent,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Mahomet,  will 
gloriously  enter  the  gates  of  Paradise,  while  the  guilty  will 
fall  into  the  first  and  mildest  of  the  seven  hells.  The  term 
of  expiation  will  vary  from  nine  hundred  to  seven  thousand 
years;  but  the  prophet  has  judiciously  promised  that  aZZhis 
disciples,  whatever  may  be  their  sins,  shall  be  saved,  by 
their  own  faith  and  his  intercession,  from  eternal  danmation. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  an  Arabian  prophet  should 
dwell  with  rapture  on  the  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the 
rivers  of  Paradise ;  but  instead  of  inspiring  the  blessed 
inhabitants  with  a  liberal  taste  for  harmony  and  science, 
conversation  and  friendship,  he  idly  celebrates  the  pearls 
and  diamonds,  the  robes  of  silk,  palaces  of  marble,  dishes  of 
gold,  rich  wines,  artificial  dainties,  numerous  attendants, 
and  the  whole  train  of  sensual  and  costly  luxury,  which  be- 
come insipid  to  the  owner,  even  in  the  short  period  of  this 
mortal  life.  Seventy-two  Houris,  or  black-eyed  damsels, 
of  resplendent  beauty,  blooming  youth,  virgin  purity,  and 
exquisite  sensibility,  will  be  created  for  the  use  of  the 
meanest  believer;  a  moment  of  pleasure  will  be  prolonged 
to  a  thousand  years,  and  his  faculties  will  be  increased  a 
liundredfold  to  render  him  worthy  of  his  felicity. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  which 
he  began  to  preach  at  Mecca,  in  the  year  609.  His  first 
converts  were  his  wife,  his  servant,  his  pupil,  and  his  friend. 
In  process  of  time,  ten  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of 
Mecca  were  introduced  to  the  private  lessons  of  the  pro- 
phet; they  yielded  to  the  voice  of  enthusiasm  and  repeated 
the  fundamental  creed, — "There  is  but  one  God,  and  Ma- 
homet is  his  apostle."  Their  faith,  even  in  this  lile,  was 
rewarded  with  riches  and  honours,  with  the  command  of 
armies  and  tlie  government  of  kingdoms!  Three  years 
were  silently  employed  in  the  conversion  of  fourteen  pro- 
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;>elytt's,  the  fust  iiuits  of  his  mission.  But  in  the  fourth  lie 
assunicil  tht-  prophetic  oilice,  :uul  resolvintj  to  impart  to  his 
family  the  henefits  of  his  religion,  he  prepared  a  banquet 
for  the  cuterlniiuiieiu  of  forty  i^uests  of  the  race  of  Hashem. 
"  Friiiids  and  kinsmen,"  said  ^lahomet  to  the  assembly, 
"  I  ofler  you,  and  1  alone  can  ofrcr,  the  most  precious  of 
gifts,  the  treasures  of  this  world  and  of  the  world  to  come. 
God  has  commanded  me  to  call  you  to  his  service.  Who 
among  you  will  support  my  burthen?  Who  among  you 
will  be  my  companion  and  my  vixirf'"  No  answer  was 
returned,  till  the  silence  of  astonishment,  and  doubt,  and 
contempt,  was  at  length  In-oken  by  the  impatient  courage 
of  Ali,  a  youth  in  the  fourterulh  year  of  his  age.  "  O 
prophet,  lam  the  man;  whosoever  rises  against  thee,  1 
'A  ill  dash  ()i!i  liis  tceih,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his  legs,  rip 
up  his  belly.  O  prophet,  I  ^^  ill  be  thy  vi/.ir  over  them." 
Mahomet  accepted  ins  offer  with  tr.m-port.  Mis  uncle 
Vbii-Taleb,  advised  the  prophet  to  relinquish  his  impracti- 
cable desiLcn.  "Spare  your  remonstrances,"  replied  the 
t'anatic,  to  his  uncle  and  benefactor,  "if  they  should  place 
the  sun  on  my  right-hand  and  the  moon  on  my  left,  they 
-ihoidd  not  divert  me  from  my  course."  He  persevered  ten 
years  in  the  exercise  of  his  mission,  during  which  time  the 
religion  that  has  since  overspread  the  East  and  the  West 
advanced  with  a  slow  and  painful  j)rogress  within  the  walls 
of  Mecca. 

In  his  uncle  Abu-Taleb,  though  no  believer  in  his  mis- 
sion, the  imj)ostor  found  a  guardian  of  his  fame  and  person, 
during  the  life  of  that  venerable  chief;  but  at  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  G22,  Mahomet  was  abandoned 
to  the  power  of  his  enemies,  and  that  too  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  domestic  comlV)rts  by  the  loss 
of  his  faithfid  and  generous  wife  Cadijah.  The  tribe  of 
the  Koreishiies  and  their  allies  were,  of  all  the  citizens  of 
Mecca,  the  most  hostile  to  his  j)retensions.  His  death  was 
resolved  upon,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  sword  from  each 
tribe  should  be  buried  in  his  heart,  to  divide  the  guilt  of  IfiK 
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blood,  and  to  bafile  the  vengeance  of  his  disciples.  An 
angel  or  a  spy  revealed  their  conspiracy,  and  flight  was  the 
only  resource  of  Mahomet.  At  the  dead  of  night,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Abubeker,  he  silently  escaped  from 
his  house — three  days  they  were  concealed  in  the  cave  of 
Thor,  three  miles  from  Mecca,  and  in  the  close  of  each 
evening  they  received  from  the  son  and  daughter  of  A-bu- 
beker  a  supply  of  intelligence  and  food.  The  most  diligent 
search  was  made  after  him ;  every  haunt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood was  explored ;  his  adversaries  even  arrived  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  but  the  sight  of  a  spider's  web  and  a 
pigeon's  nest  are  supposed  to  have  convinced  them  that  the 
place  was  solitary  and  inviolate.  "We  are  only  two," 
said  the  trembling  Abubeker.  "  There  is  a  third,"  replied 
the  prophet,  "it  is  God  himself."  No  sooner  was  the  pur- 
suit abated,  than  the  two  fugitiv^es  issued  from  the  den,  and 
mounted  their  camels :  on  the  road  to  Medina  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Koreish;  but  they  re- 
deemed themselves  with  prayers  and  promises  from  their 
hands.  In  this  eventful  moment  the  lance  of  an  Arab 
might  have  changed  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  religion  of  the  Koran  might  have  perished  in  its 
cradle,  had  not  Medina  embraced  with  faith  and  reverence 
the  outcasts  of  Mecca.  But  some  of  its  noblest  citizens 
were  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Mahomet.  Seventy- 
three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina  held  a  solemn  con- 
ference with  Mahomet,  his  kinsman,  and  his  disciples,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other  by  a  mutual  oath  of 
fidelity.  They  promised,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  that  if 
he  should  be  banished,  they  would  receive  him  as  a  con- 
federate, obey  him  as  a  leader,  and  defend  him  to  the  last 
extremity.  "  But  if  you  are  recalled  by  your  country," 
said  they,  "will  you  not  abandon  your  new  allies.'"'  "All 
things,"  replied  Mahomet,  "are  now  common  between  usj 
your  blood  is  as  my  blood;  your  ruin  as  my  ruin.  We 
are  bound  to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  honour  and  interest. 
I  am  your  friend  and  the  enemy  of  your  foes."     "But  if 
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we  are  killed  in  your  service,"  said  tiiey,  "what  will  he 
our  reuardr''  ''  Parapisk,"  replied  the  prophet.  "Stretch 
fortli  thy  liand."'  He  stretched  it  forth,  and  they  reiterated 
the  oath  of  alleciaiue  and  fidelitN. 

From  his  establishment  at  Ah'dina,  Mahomet  assumed 
the  exercise  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office.  On  a  chosen 
spot  nf  u'^round  he  built  a  house  and  a  mos»|ue,  venerable 
for  their  rude  simplicity.  When  he  prayed  and  preached 
in  the  weekly  assembly,  he  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a 
palm  tree;  and  it  was  long  before  he  indulged  himself  in 
the  use  of  a  chair  or  pulpit.  After  a  reign  of  six  years, 
fifteen  hundred  of  his  followers,  in  arms,  and  in  the  field) 
renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  their  chief  repeated 
the  assurance  of  his  protection. 

From  this  time  Mahomet  became  a  martial  apostle — 
he  fought  in  person  at  nine  battles  or  seiges,  and  fifty  en- 
terjirises  of  war  were  achieved  in  ten  years  by  himself  or 
his  heutenants.  He  continued  to  unite  the  professions  of  a 
merchant  and  a  robber,  and  his  petty  excursions  for  the 
defence  or  the  attack  of  a  caravan  insensildy  prepared  his 
troops  for  the  conquest  of  Arabia.  The  distribution  of  the 
spoil  was  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  prophet:  the  whole 
was  collected  in  one  common  mass;  a  fifth  of  the  gold  and 
silver,  the  cattle,  prisoners,  &ic.,  was  reserved  for  pious  and 
charitable  uses;  the  remainder  was  shared  in  adequate 
portions  by  the  soldiers.  From  all  sides  the  roving  Arabs 
were  allured  to  the  standard  of  religion  aufl  plximhr;  the 
apostle  sanctified  the  license  of  embracing  the  female  caj)- 
tives  as  their  wives  or  concubines,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
wealtli  and  lieauty  was  the  type  of  their  promised  paradise. 
*'The  sword,"  says  Mahomet,  "is  the  key  of  heaven  and 
hell:  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  (lod,  a  night 
spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of  fasting 
aiifl  prayer;  wlioe\er  fdls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven; 
at  the  day  of  jiidgineiil  \n<  wounds  shall  be  resph-ndent  as 
vermilion,  and  odoriferous  as  musk;  and  tiie  loss  of  his 
limbs  ithall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of  angels  and  cherubim." 
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Till  the  age  of  sixt3'-three,  the  strength  of  Mahomet  was 
equal  to  tiie  fatigues  of  his  station.  He  had  by  tliat  time, 
made  an  entire  conquest  of  Arabia,  and  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Romtui  empire;  but  his 
followers  v\ere  discouraged.  They  alleged  the  want  of 
money,  or  horses,  or  provisions;  the  season  of  harvest  and 
the  intolerable  heat  of  the  summer.  "  Hell  is  much  hotter," 
said  the  indignant  prophet;  but  he  disdained  to  compel 
their  service.  He  was  then  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  in  the  way  that  leads  from 
Medina  to  Damascus,  intent  upon  the  conquest  of  Syria, 
when  he  was  stopped  short  in  his  career,  having  been 
poisoned,  as  he  himself  seriously  believed,  at  Chaibar,  by 
the  revenge  of  a  Jewish  female.  Its  fatal  etlect,  however, 
was  not  immediate,  for  during  four  years  the  health  of 
Mahomet  declined;  his  infirmities  increased,  and  he  was  at 
last  carried  off  by  a  lever  of  fourteen  days  continuance, 
which,  at  intervals,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  reason, 
and  he  died  in  the  year  632.  His  death  occasioned  the 
utmost  consternation  among  his  followers.  The  city  of 
Medina,  and  especially  the  house  of  the  prophet,  was  a 
scene  of  clamorous  sorrow,  or  of  silent  despair.  "How 
can  he  be  dead,"  exclaimed  his  deluded  votaries,  "our 
witness,  our  intercessor,  our  mediator  with  God.  He  is 
not  dead.  Like  Moses  and  Jesus  he  is  wrapt  in  a  holy 
trance,  and  speedily  will  he  return  to  his  faithful  people." 
The  evidence  of  sense  was  disregarded,  and  Omar,  un- 
sheathing his  cimeter,  threatened  to  strike  off  the  heads 
of  the  infidels  who  should  dare  to  affirm  that  the  prophet 
was  no  more.  But  the  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  weight 
and  moderation  of  Abubeker.  "Is  it  Mahomet,"  said  he 
•to  Omar  and  the  multitude,  "or  the  God  of  Mahomet  whom 
you  worship?  The  God  of  Mahomet  liveth  for  ever,  but 
the  apostle  was  a  mortal  like  ourselves,  and  according  to 
his  own  prediction,  he  has  experienced  the  common  iate  of 
.mortahty."  He  was  piously  interred  by  die  hands  of  his 
nearest  kinsman,  on  the  same  spot  on  which  he  expired. 
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Medina  has  been  ri'iulcrt'd  laiDous  by  the  death  and  burial 
of  -MahoiiH't,  and  the  innniiieral)l('  pUgrims  ol'  Mecca  often 
turn  aside  from  the  «ay,  to  bow  in  vohuitary  devotion, 
before  the  siiriple  tomb  of  the  prophet,  llaviny  thus  Inielly 
ghmced  at  tlie  rise  and  j)ro};ress  of  Mahonietanisni,  1  quit 
tlie  subject  to  notice  the  state  of  the  CathoHc  church. 

The  emperors  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  >\Ik)  pro- 
fessed Christianity,  lind  now  Ijeen  hnishnip"  on  the  cU-rfj^y 
riches,  immunities,  ajid  privileges,  during  three  succeeding 
centuries;  and  these  se(hicing  advantaacs  liad  contributed 
to  a  relaxation  of  discij)hne,  and  the  intioduction  ol"  such 
a  mass  of  disorders  as  wholly  destroyed  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  profession.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Barba- 
rian kings,  the  degcMicracy  increased,  till  the  pure  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  wj-re  lost  siaht  ol',  in  the  grossucss  of 
superstition,  in  consetjucnce  of  which,  men  were  led  to  en- 
dea\<)ur  to  conciliate  the  favour  o(  heaven  by  the  same 
means  that  satisfied  the  justice  of  man,  or  l)y  those  employ- 
ed to  appea>e  their  fabulous  deities.  As  the  pimishments 
diH'  for  ci\il  crimes,  among  the  barbarian  coiujuerors, 
might  l)r  boiifiht  oil'  by  money,  they  attempted,  in  like 
manner,  to  bribe  hcaxcn,  by  benefactions  to  the  church,  in 
order  to  supi-rsede  all  future  iiupiest.  They  seem  to  have 
believed,  says  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  that  avarice  was  the  first 
attribute  of  the  I)<ily,  and  that  the  saints  made  a  traf]i«-  of 
tlieir  influence  aiul  j)rolection.  "Oin-  treasury  is  poor," 
said  ('hi!(i»  lie,  king  of  the  Franks,  "our  riches  are  gone 
to  the  church;  the  bishops  are  the  kings."  And  true  it  is 
that  the  superior  clergy,  by  the  influx  of  wealth  and  the 
acquisition  of  lands,  combined  the  influeiu'e  of  worldly 
granileur  with  that  of  religion,  insomuch  thai  they  were 
ofn-n  the  arbiters  of  kinudoujs,  and  disposed  of  the  crown, 
while  they  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

Historians  have  «'xhibited  to  us  the  most  melancholy 
picture  of  the  universal  darkness  and  ignorance,  whi<h,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  had  overspread  all 
ranks  of  men.     Even  the  ecclesiastical  orders  scarcely  af- 
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forded  an  exception  to  this  general  description.  Among 
the  bishops,  the  grand  instructers  and  defenders  of  the 
Christian  church,  few,  we  are  told,  could  be  found  whose 
knowledge  and  abilities  were  sufficient  to  compose  the  dis- 
courses, however  mean  and  incoherent,  which  their  office 
sometimes  obliged  them  to  deliver  to  the  people.  The 
greater  part  of  those  among  the  monastic  orders,  whom  the 
voice  of  an  illiterate  age  had  dignified  with  the  character 
of  learning,  lavished  their  time  and  talents  in  studying  the 
fabulous  legends  of  pretended  saints  and  martyrs,  or  in 
composing  histories  equally  fabulous,  rather  than  in  the 
cultivation  of  true  science,  or  the  diffiision  of  useful  know- 
ledge. The  want  even  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  first 
rudiments  of  literature  was  so  general  among  the  higher 
ecclesiastics  of  those  times,  that  it  was  scarcely  deemed 
disgraceful  to  acknowledge  it.  In  the  acts  of  the  councils 
of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  many  examples  occur,  where 
subscriptions  are  to  be  found  in  tiiis  form — "/,  such  an 
one^  have  subscribed  by  the  hand  of  such  an  one,  because  I 
cannot  write.  And,  such  a  bishop  having  said  that  he  could 
not  write,  I  whose  name  is  underwritten,  have  subscribed  for 
him."* 

We  may  take  a  specimen  of  the  divinity  that  was  current 
during  the  seventh  century,  from  the  description  given  of  a 
good  Christian  by  the  highly  revered  St.  Eloi,  Bishop  of 
Noyon,  in  one  of  his  famous  homilies.  We  are  informed 
by  the  writer  of  his  life,  that  "besides  his  other  miraculous 
virtues,  one  was  especially  bestowed  on  him  of  the  Lord; 
for  on  his  dihgent  search,  and  persevering  with  singular 
ardour  of  faith  in  this  investigation,  many  bodies  of  holy 
martyrs,  concealed  from  human  knowledge  for  ages,  were 
discovered  to  him,  and  brought  to  light!"  Let  the  reader 
mai'k  the  divinity  of  this  renowned  bishop. 

"He  is  the  good  Christian,"  says  he,  "who  comes 
often  to  church,  and  brings  his  oblation  to  be  presented  on 

*  White's  Bampton  Lectures,  Serra.  ii.  and  notes  p.  6. 
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God'5  altar;  wlio  presiiiiifs  not  to  taste  of  tljo  fruits  lie  liath 
gathered,  till  lie  hath  first  made  his  on'eriiit^  of  them  to 
God ;  who,  on  the  return  of  the  sacred  soleinnlties,  for 
many  days  preeedintr,  observes  a  sacred  rontinenre,  even 
from  his  own  wife,  that  he  may  approach  God's  altar  with 
a  safe  conscience ;  and  who  can  repeat  from  memory  the 
creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer."  So  nuich  for  his  pood 
Cliristian;  on  which  the  learned  translator  of  Mosheim 
very  properly  remarks,  "  We  see  here  a  large  and  ample 
description  of  the  character  of  a  good  Christian,  in  which 
there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  love  of  God,  resigna- 
tion to  his  will,  obedience  to  his  laws,  or  of  justice,  bene- 
volence and  charity  to  men,  and  in  wh'^h  the  whole  of  reli- 
gion is  made  to  consist  in  coming  olten  to  the  church, 
bringing  oflcrings  to  the  altar,  lighting  candles  in  conse- 
crated places,  and  such  like  vain  services." 

But  let  us  hear  this  luminary  of  the  seventh  century 
once  more.  "Redeem  y«»ur  souls,"  says  he,  "from  the 
punishment  due  to  your  sins,  whilst  \uu  have  the  remedies 
in  your  power.  Oiler  your  lytlu's  and  oblations  to  the 
churches — light  up  candles  in  the  consecrated  places,  ac- 
cording to  \<»ur  abilities — come  freijuenllv  to  church,  and 
with  all  humility  j)ray  t(t  the  saints  for  their  j)a(ronage  and 
protection;  which  things  if  ye  do,  when  at  the  last  day  ye 
stand  at  the  tremendous  bar  of  the  eternal  Judge,  ye  may 
say  ccuififlently  to  him,  'Give  Lord,  because  1  have 
given.'  "'*     Da  Domine  quia  drdi. 

In  several  churches  of  France,  a  festival  was  celebrated 
in  counuemoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  (light  into  Lgypt 
— it  was  called  tlie  feast  of  the  ass.  A  young  girl,  richly 
dressed,  with  a  <hild  in  her  anu>,  was  |)laced  upon  an  ass 
superbl}  dfcorated  with  trappings.      The  ass  was  led  to  the 

*  Hureij  tbc  laic  Mr.  Milner  must  have  been  vi-ry  much  off  iii« 
gTiard,  wLen,  writinp  of  this  hidhfij),  he  tells  liis  reader — "  Eli)i,  bislioj) 
of  iNoyoii,  earefiilly  visited  his  larpe  diiH'osK — and  was  very  siicreKsfu! 
amorip  the  people. — IJiit  n<nl  ic(u  mitfi  him  both,  in  lift  tuul  doctrinr. 
History  of  tlie  CLurcb,  vol.  lu.  p.  lib. 
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altar  in  solemn  procession — high  mass  was  said  with  great 
pomp — the  ass  was  taught  to  kneel  at  proper  places — a 
hymn,  no  less  childish  than  impious,  was  sung  in  his  praise ; 
and  when  the  ceremony  was  ended,  the  priest,  instead  of 
the  usual  words  with  which  he  dismissed  the  people,  brayed 
three  times  like  an  ass  ;  and  the  people,  instead  of  the  usual 
response,  brayed  three  times  in  return.* 

"  Every  thing  sacred  in  religion,"  says  Mons.  Voltaire, 
when  treating  of  this  period,  "was  disfigured  in  the  West. 
by  customs  the  most  ridiculous  and  extravagant.  The  fes- 
tivals of  fools  and  asses  were  established  in  most  churches. 
On  days  of  solemnity,  they  created  a  bishop  of  fools ;  and 
an  ass  was  led  into  tiie  body  of  the  church,  dressed  in  a 
cape  and  four  cornered  cap.  Church  dances,  feastings  on 
the  altar,  revelry  and  obscene  farces  were  the  ceremonies, 
observed  on  those  festivals,  and  in  many  diocesses  these  ex- 
travagancies were  continued  for  seven  centuries.  Were  we 
to  consider  only  the  usages  here  related,  we  should  imagine 
we  were  reading  an  account  of  Hottentots  or  Negroes; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  many  tilings  we  did  not  fall 
much  short  of  them. "f 

But  it  is  disgusting  to  relate  such  mummery,  and  per- 
haps I  ought  to  apologize  to  my  reader  for  laying  it  before 
him.  He  may  rest  assured,  however,  that  it  is  only  a  sam- 
ple from  a  fruitful  crop  which  it  were  easy  to  produce.  If  he 
be  shocked,  as  he  well  may,  at  contemplating  such  dis- 
graceful things  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  pure  and  holy 
rehgion  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  will  be  glad  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion with  me  to  a  more  pleasing  subject. 

While  the  Christian  world,  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
call  it,  was  thus  sunk  into  an  awful  state  of  superstition — 
at  a  moment  when  "  darkness  seemed  to  cover  the  earth, 
and  gross  darkness  the  people" — it  is  pleasing  to  contem- 
plate a  ray  of  celestial  light  darting  across    the  gloom. 

*  Robertson's  Hist.  Charles  V.  vol.  1 . 
f  General  History,  vol.  i.  ch.  35. 
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About  the  year  GGO,  a  new  sect  arose  in  the  east,  under 
the  name  of  Pallicians,*  wliich  is  justly  entitled  to  our 
attention. 

In  Alananalis,  an  obscure  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Somo- 
sata,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Constantine  entertained  at  his 
house  a  deacon,  who,  having  been  a  prisoner  among  the 
Mahometans,  was  returning  from  Syria,  whither  he  had 
been  carried  away  capti\  e.  From  this  passing  stranger, 
Constantine  received  the  precious  gift  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  its  original  language,  which,  even  at  this  early 
period,  was  so  concealed  from  tiie  vulgar,  that  Peter  Sicu- 
lus,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  our  information  on  the  history 
of  the  Paulicians,  tells  us,  the  first  scruple  of  a  Catholic, 
when  he  was  advised  to  read  the  Bible,  was,  "  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  us  profane  persons  to  read  those  sacred  writings,  but 
for  the  priests  only."  Indeed  the  gross  ignorance  which 
pervaded  Europe  at  that  time  rendered  the  generality  of 
the  people  incapable  of  reading  that  or  any  other  book  ; 
but  even  those  of  the  laity  who  could  read,  were  dissuaded 
by  their  religious  guides  from  meddling  with  the  Bible. 
Constantine,  however,  made  the  best  use  of  the  deacon's 
present — he  studied  his  New  Testament  with  unwearied  as- 
siduity— and  more  particidarly  the  writings  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  from  which  he  at  length  endeavoured  to  deduce  a  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  anrl  worship.  "  He  investigated  the  creed 
of  primitive  Christianity,"  says  Gibbon,  "  and  whatever 
might  be  the  success,  a  protestant  reader  will  aj)plaud  the 
spirit  of  the  inquiry. "f     The  knowledge  to  whi<-h  Constan- 

*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  of  this  class  of  Christians,  all  our 
information  is  derived  throuafli  the  medium  of  their  enemies.  The  two 
original  sources  of  iiilcllig-ciire  concerning  them  are  Photius,  b.  i.  Con- 
tra Manichrcos ;  and  Siculus  Hist.  Manirheo.;  an<l  from  them  Mosheim 
and  Gibbon  have  deduced  their  account  of  the  Paulicians.  The  latter 
writer  has  entered  far  more  fully  into  the  subject  than  the  former,  and, 
what  is  singular  enough,  has  displayed  tflore  candour  !  1  havecollect- 
e<l  from  these  two  modern  authors  the  concise  account  given  above, 
and  have  aimed  at  imparlialitj. 

t  Decline  and  i'Al,  ch.  r>  1.  , 
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tine  himself  was,  under  the  divine  blessing,  enabled  to 
attain,  he  gladly  communicated  to  others  around  him,  and 
a  Christian  church  was  collected.  In  a  little  time  several 
individuals  arose  among  them  qualified  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry  5  and  several  other  churches  were  collected  through- 
out Armenia  and  Cappadocia.  It  appears  from  the  whole 
of  their  history  to  have  been  a  leading  object  with  Con- 
stantine  and  his  brethren  to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
profession  of  Christianity  in  all  its  primitive  simplicity. 

Their  public  appearance  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Catholic  party,  who  immediately  branded  them  with  the 
opprobrious  appellation  of  Manichaeans  ;  but  "  they  sincere- 
ly condemned  the  memory  and  opinions  of  the  IManichaean 
sect,  and  complained  of  the  injustice  which  impressed  that 
invidious  name  on  them."*  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to 
think,  that  they  voluntarily  adopted  the  name  of  Paulicians, 
and  that  they  derived  it  from  the  name  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  Constantine  now  assumed  or  received  the 
name  of  Sylvanus,  and  others  of  his  fellow-labourers  were 
called  Titus,  Timothy,  Tichicus,  Stc,  and  as  the  churches 
arose  and  were  formed  in  different  places,  they  were  named 
after  those  apostolic  churches  to  which  Paul  originally  ad- 
dressed bis  inspired  writings,  without  any  regard  to  the 
name  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  assembled  for  wor- 
ship. 

The  labours  of  Constantine — Sylvanus,  were  crowned 
with  success.  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  regions  once  re- 
nowned for  Christian  piety,  were  again  blessed  with  a  diffu- 
sion of  the  light  of  divine  truth.  He  himself  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Colonia,  in  Pontus,  and  their  congrega- 
tions, in  process  of  time,  were  difliised  over  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  the  westward  of  the  Euphrates.  "  The 
Paulician  teachers,"  says  Gibbon,  "  were  distinguished  only 
by  their  scriptural  names,  by  the  modest  title  of  fellow-pil- 
grims ;  by  the  austerity  of  their  lives,  their  zeal  and  know- 

'  *  Gibbon,  ch.  54. 
Vol.  I.  i^  r 
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Iidcfp,  and  the  crcflit  of  some  extraordinary  p^ft  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  IJut  tliev  were  inmpahle  of  desiring,  or  at  least  of 
oblainintr,  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  Catholic  prelacy. 
Such  antichristian  pride  they  bitterly  censured." 

Roused  by  the  powintr  inijiortancc  of  the  sect,  the  Greek 
emj)erors  began  to  persecute  the  Paulicians  with  the  most 
sanuuinary  severity;  and  the  scenes  of  Galei-ius  and  INIaxi- 
min  were  reacted  under  the  Christian  forms  and  names. 
"  To  their  excellent  deeds,"  says  the  biizoted  Peter  Sicuhis, 
"  the  divine  and  orthodox  emperors  added  this  virtue,  that 
they  ordered  the  INIoutanists  and  Manicha*ans  (by  which 
epithets  they  chose  to  stigmatize  the  Paulicians)  to  be 
capitally  piniished  ;  and  their  books,  \\  hcrever  found,  to 
be  connnitted  to  tlie  flames;  also  that  if  any  person  was 
found  to  have  secreted  them,  he  was  to  be  jnit  to  death,  and 
his  goods  confiscated."  A  Greek  oflicer,  armed  witli  legal 
and  military  powers,  appeared  at  Colonia,  to  strike  the 
shepherd,  and,  if  possible,  reclaim  the  lost  sheep  to  the  Ca- 
tholic fold.  "  By  a  refmement  of  cruelty,  Simeon  (the 
oflicer)  placed  the  unfortunate  Sylvanus  before  aline  of  his 
disciples,  who  were  comu)anded,  as  the  price  of  their  own 
pardon,  and  the  proof  of  their  repentance,  to  massacre  their 
spiritual  father.  They  turned  aside  from  the  impious 
office ;  the  stones  dropt  from  their  filial  hands,  and  of  the 
whole  number,  only  one  executioner  could  be  found ;  a  ne>T 
David,  as  he  is  styled  by  the  Catholics,  who  boldly  over- 
threw the  giant  of  heresy."*  This  apostate,  whose  name 
was  Justus,  stoned  to  death  the  father  of  the  Paulicians, 
who  had  now  laboured  among  them  twenty-seven  years. 
The  treacherous  .Jtistus  betrayed  many  others,  probably  of 
the  pastors  and  teachers,  >\ho  fared  the  fate  of'  then*  vene- 
rable leader  ;  while  Simeon  himself,  struck  with  the  evi- 
dences of  diNin*'  grace  apparent  in  the  sufferers,  embraced 
at  length  the  faith  which  Ik?  came  to  destroy — renounced 
bis  etution,  resigned  his  honours  and  fortunes,  becatne  s» 

*  Gibbnn.  "'  supra. 
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zealous  preacher  among  the  Paulicians,  and  at  last  sealed 
his  testimony  with  his  blood.* 

During  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  these 
Christian  churches  seem  to  have  been  almost  incessantly 
subjected  to  persecution,  which  they  supported  with  Chris- 
tian meekness  and  patience ;  and  if  the  acts  of  their  martyr- 
dom, their  preaching  and  their  lives  were  distinctl}'  recoi'd- 
ed,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  we  should  find  in  them 
the  genuine  successors  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  two 
centuries.  And  in  this  as  well  as  former  instances,  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church.  A  suc- 
cession of  teachers  and  churches  arose,  and  a  person  named 
Sergius,  who  had  laboured  among  them  in  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  thirty-seven  years,  is  acknowledged,  even  by 
their  vilest  calumniators  to  have  been  a  most  exemplary 
Christian.  The  persecution  had,  however,  some  intermis- 
sions, until  at  length  Theodora,  the  Greek  empress,  exerted 
herself  against  them,  beyond  all  her  predecessors.  She 
sent  inquisitors  throughout  all  Asia  Minor  in  search  of  these 
sectaries,  and  is  computed  to  have  killed  by  the  gibbet,  by 
fire,  and  by  the  sword,  a  hundred  thousand  persons. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ninth  century,  f 

=*=  "  Thrice  hail,  ye  faithful  shepherds  of  the  fold, 
By  tortures  unsubdued,  unbribed  by  g"old; 
In  your  higVi  scorn  of  honours,  honoured  most, 
Ye  chose  the  martyr's,  not  the  prelate's  post ; 
Firmly  the  thorny  path  of  suffering-  trod, 
And  counted  death  all  gain  to  live  with  God  " 
HiPocRisY,  a  poem  by  the  Rev.  C.  Colton,  part.  i.  p.  156. 
f  It  has  been  already  stated  that  we  derive  all  our  information  con- 
cerning- the  Paulicians,  through  the  medium  of  their  adversaries,  the 
writers  belonging  to  the  Catholic  church.     It  should  not,  therefore, 
surprise  us  to  find  them  imputing  the  worst  of  princif)les  and  practices 
to  a  class  of  men  whom  they  uniformly  decry  as  heretics.     JNlosheira 
says,  that  of  the  two  accounts  of  Photius  and  Peter  Siculus,  he  gives 
the  preference  for  candour  and  fairness  to  that  of  the  latter — and  yet  I 
find  Mr.  Gibbon  acknowledging,  that  "the  six  capital  errors  of  the 
Paulicians   are   defined   by  Peter  Siculus  with  much  prejudice  and 
passion,''^    (Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  54.)    One  of  tlieir  imputed  er- 
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SUCTION   I. 

A  concise  description  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  of  the 
Pyrenees;  icith  some  account  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of 
Claude,  bishop  of  Turin. 

'Vur.  ]irinripality  of  P'u'dmout,*  derives  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  situated  at  the  f(»ot  of  the  Alps 
— a  prodipous  rancje  of  mountains,  the  highest,  indeed,  in 
Europe,  and  which  divide  Italy  from  France,  Switzerland 
and  Germany.     It  is  hounded  on  the  east  by  the  dutchies 

rors  is,  that  the}'  rejected  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  writings; 
a  charjre  which  was  also  brought,  by  the  writers  of  the  ( 'atiiolic  school, 
ajrainst  tlic  Waldonses  and  other";,  with  equa)  repard  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice. Hilt  this  caliirnn\  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  advocates  of 
Popery,  to  supptjrt  titcir  usurpations  and  innovations  in  the  kinpdom 
of  Christ,  were  driven  to  the  Old  Testament  for  authority,  adducing 
the  kinirdom  of  r>avid  fn*  their  exatnple.  And  when  their  adversaries 
rchnlte<i  the  arijnnient,  insislinfif  that  the  parallel  did  not  hold,  for  that 
the  kinj^doin  of  Christ,  which  is  not  of  this  world,  is  a  Tcry  different 
state  of  things  from  tlie  kingdom  of  Oavid,  their  opponents  accused 
them  of  giving  up  tlie  divine  authority  of  the  Old  'I'eslament.  l']>on 
similar  principles,  it  is  not  diflicnlt  to  vindicate  the  Paulic.ians  fnim 
tlie  other  charges  brought  against  them;  but  to  do  that  would  require 
more  room  than  can  be  here  allotted  to  the  subject. 

*  The  term  "  Piedmont"  is  derived  from  two  Latin  words,  viz.  Fede 
montium,  "  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain." 
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of  Milan  and  Montferrat ;  on  the  south  by  the  county  of 
Nice  and  the  territory  of  Genoa;  on  the  west  b}'  France; 
and  on  the  north  by  Savoy.  In  former  times  it  constituted 
a  part  of  Lombardy,  but  more  recently  has  been  subject  to 
the  Iving  of  Sardinia,  who  takes  up  his  residence  at  Turin, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in 
Europe.  It  is  an  extensive  tract  of  rich  and  fruitful  val- 
leys, embosomed  in  mountains  which  are  encircled  again 
with  mountains  higher  than  they,  intersected  with  deep  and 
rapid  rivers,  and  exhibiting,  in  strong  contrast,  the  beauty 
and  plenty  of  Paradise,  in  sight  of  frightful  precipices, 
wide'  lakes  of  ice,  and  stupendous  mountains  of  never 
wasting  snow.  The  whole  country  is  an  interchange  of 
hill  and  dale;  mountain  and  valley — traversed  with  four 
principal  rivers,  viz.  the  Po,  the  Tanaro,  the  Stura,  and  the 
Dora,  besides  about  eight  and  twenty  rivulets  great  and 
small,  which,  winding  their  courses  in  difl'erent  directions, 
contribute  to  the  fertility  of  the  valleys,  and  make  them  re- 
semble a  watered  garden. 

The  principal  valleys  are  Aosta  and  Susa  on  the  north — 
Stura  on  the  south — and  in  the  interior  of  the  coimtry, 
Lucerna,  Angrogna,  Roccapiatta,  Pramol,  Perosa,  and 
S.  Martino.  The  valley  of  Clusone,  or  Pragela,  as  it  is 
often  called,  was  in  ancient  times  a  part  of  the  province 
of  Dauphinj'  in  France,  and  has  been,  from  the  days  of 
Hannibal,  the  ordinary  rout  of  the  French  and  other  armies, 
when  marching  into  Italy.  Angrogna,  Pramol,  and  S. 
Martino,  are  strongly  fortified  by  nature  on  account  of  their 
many  difficult  passes  and  bulwarks  of  rocks  and  mountains; 
as  if  the  allwise  Creator,  says  Sir  Samuel  Morland,*  had, 
from  the  beginning,  designed  that  place  as  a  cabinet,  where- 
in to  put  some  inestimable  jewel,  or  in  which  to  reserve 
many  thousand  souls,  which  should  not  bow  the  knee  before 
Baal. 

*  History  of  the  Churches  of  Piedmont,  p.  5. 
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Several  of  tliese  valleys  an>  desnihed  by  onr  creographers 
as  beiiitr  lemarkaiily  rieli  and  iViiitrul — as  fertile  and  plea- 
sant as  any  part  ol"  Italy.  In  the  mountains  are  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron;  the  rivers  abound  with  a  va- 
riety ofexijuisite  lish  ;  the  forests  and  the  fields  with  game; 
while  the  soil  yields  every  thing  necessary  to  the  enjoyment 
of  hiiiiian  life, — abundance  of  corn,  rice,  wine,  fruits,  hemp, 
anil  cattle.  Throuiihout  the  whole  territory,  except  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  there  is  to  be  found  great  plenty  of 
fruits,  especially  of  chesnuts,  which  the  inhabitants  gather 
in  immense  (juantities,  and  after  drying  them  in  an  oven  or 
upon  a  kiln,  they  manufacture  from  them  an  excellent  kind 
of  biscuit,  which  in  FVance  they  call  marroons,  and  where 
they  are  in  high  estimation  as  a  species  of  confectionary. 
They,  first  of  all,  string  them  as  they  do  their  beads  oi* 
chaplets,  and  then  hang  them  up  in  some  humid  place  for 
their  better  preservation.  As  the  bread  made  from  the 
chesnut  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the 
iidi:<i)itants  of  Piedmont,  it  is  a  common  practice  among 
them,  after  reserving  what  may  be  necessary  for  their  own 
sustenance,  to  sell  or  exchange  the  surplus  with  the  inhal)it- 
ants  of  the  plain  for  corn  or  other  connnodities. 

In  the  patriarchal  age  of  the  world,  when  the  people  of 
the  east  had  parcelled  out  the  country  into  many  sej)arate 
states,  some  savage  and  others  civilized,  it  is  said  of  the 
Hebrews,  that  they  went  from  one  nation  to  another;  from 
one  kingdom  to  another  people.  In  the  middle  ages,  the 
same  spirit  prevailed  over  the  west.  Petty  chiefs  assumed 
in  iej)endence,  and  formed  a  vast  number  of  separate 
kingdoms.  Reputed  heretics,  like  the  ancient  Israelites, 
emigrated  from  place  to  place,  taking  up  their  abode  only 
where  tlu'V  couhl  enjoy  the  privileges  of  religious  liberty. 

The  Pyrenean  mountains,  whi<:li  separate  France  from 
Spain,  extend  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  the  Atlantic 
o(  ean,  that  is,  at  least  two  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth 
at  several  places  more  than  one  hundred.     The  surface  is, 
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as  may  naturally  be  expected,  wonderfully  diversified. 
Hills  rise  upon  hills,  and  mountains  over  mountains,  some 
bare  of  verdure,  and  others  crowned  with  forests  of  huge 
cork  trees,  oak,  beech,  chesnnt,  and  evergreens.  When 
travellers  of  taste  pass  over  them,  they  are  in  raptures,  and 
seem  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  what  they  behold.  The 
landscape,  say  they,  on  every  side  is  divine.  More  de- 
lightful prospects  never  existed  even  in  the  creative  ima- 
gination of  Claude  Lorraine.*  In  some  places  are  bleak 
perpendicular  rocks  and  dangerous  precipices;  m  others 
beautiful,  fertile,  and  very  extensive  valleys,  adorned  with 
aloes,  and  wild  pomegranates ;  enriched  with  olKes,  lemons, 
oranges,  apples,  corn,  flax;  and  perfumed  with  aromatic 
herbs,  and  animated  with  venison  and  wild  fowl.  Nume- 
rous flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  enliven  the  hills,  manufac- 
turers of  wool  inhabit  the  valleys,  and  corn  and  wine,  flax 
and  oil,  hang  on  the  slopes.  Inexhaustible  mines  of  the 
finest  iron  in  the  world  abound  there,  and  the  forests  supply 
them  with  plenty  of  timber.  There  are  whole  towns  of 
smiths,  who  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  iron 
work,  especially  for  the  use  of  the  military  and  navy,  and 
their  workmanship  is  much  extolled.  This  chain  of  moun- 
tains runs  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Bay  of  Roses; 
and  the  seaports  about  both  were  accustomed  to  be 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  commerce,  plenty,  and  wealth. 

A  spectator,  taking  his  stand  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  of 
these  mountains,  will  observe,  that  at  the  foot,  on  the 
Spanish  side,  lie  Asturias,  Old  Castile,  Arragon  and  Cata- 
lonia; and  on  the  French  side,  Guienne  and  Languedoc, 
Toulouse,  Beam,  Alby,  Roussillon,  and  Narbonne,  places 
all  of  which  were  remarkable  in  the  darkest  times  for  har- 
bouring Christians  who  were  reputed  heretics. f  Indeed, 
from  the  borders  of  Spain,  throughout  the  greatest  part  of 
the  south  of  France,  among  and  below  the  Alps,  along 
the  Rhine,  and  even  to  Bohemia,   thousands  of  the  disci- 

*  S\yinburne's  Trnvels,  ch.  xlir.     +  Robinsoa's  Eccl.  Research,  p.  280. 
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pies  of  Christ,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  were  found, 
even  in  the  very  worst  of  times,  preserving  the  faith  in  its 
puritx',  adiierinj^  to  the  simplicity  of  Christian  worship, 
patiently  bearinti"  tiie  cross  after  Christ :  men  distinguished 
by  their  fear  of  God,  and  obedience  to  his  will,  and  per- 
secuted only  for  righteousness'  sake. 

V^oltaire  has  so  justly  and  beautifully  described  the  ge- 
neral state  of  Italy  as  it  existed  at  a  period  some  little 
time  subsequent  to  that  of  which  I  am  about  to  treat,  that, 
1  shall  here  introduce  his  words.  "In  the  beautiful  and 
trading  cities  of  Italy,"  says  he,  "the  people  lived  in  ease 
and  afiluence.  With  them  alone  the  sweets  of  life  seemed 
to  have  taken  up  their  residence,  and  riches  and  liberty  in- 
spired their  genius  and  elevated  their  courage.  Notw  ith- 
standing  the  dissentions  that  prevailed  every  where,  they 
began  to  emerge  from  that  brutality  which  had  in  a  manner 
overwhclinni'd  Europe  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  necessary  arts  had  never  been  entirely  lost. 
The  artificers  and  merchants,  whose  humble  station  had 
protected  tiicm  from  the  auibitious  fury  of  the  great,  were 
like  ants,  who  dug  themselves  peaceable  and  secure  habi- 
tations, while  the  vultures  and  eagles  of  the  world  were 
tearing  one  another  in  pieces."* 

This  pleasing  picture,  which,  no  doubt,  is  very  correct, 
as  it  respects  the  civil  affairs  of  men,  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Piedmont  and  the  Pyrenees,  as  to 
those  states  of  Italy  of  whom  Voltaire  speaks;  but  if  ap- 
plied to  the  concerns  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  felicity 
resulting  from  it  will  be  fouiul  to  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively theirs,  during  several  of  the  succeeding  centuries. 
I  shall  not,  however,  with  the  view  of  justifying  this  remark, 
here  anticipate  occurrences  which  will  come  more  properly 
under  the  reader's  notice  in  prosecuting  that  branch  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

^  General  Flistorj,  cli.  09. 
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The  former  chapter  aflbrds  an  ample  Insight  into  the 
gradual  encroachments  and  domineering  influence  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
centuries.  But  it  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  neither  the 
prevailing  corruptions  of  that  church,  nor  the  arrogant 
claims  of  its  successive  popes,  were  implicitly  allowed  by 
all  the  other  bishops  and  churches,  even  in  Italy  itself 
"In  the  year  590,  the  bishops  of  Italy  and  the  Grisons 
(Switzerland,)  to  the  number  of  nine,  rejected  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Pope,  as  of  a  heretic.  This  schism  had 
already  continued  from  the  year  553,  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  century,  the  emperor  Maurice,  having  ordered  them 
to  be  present  at  the  council  of  Rome,  they  were  dispensed 
with  by  the  same  emperor,  upon  their  protesting  that  they 
could  not  communicate  with  Pope  Gregory  I. ;  so  little 
were  they  persuaded  at  that  time  of  the  Pope's  infallibility, 
that  to  lose  communion  with  him  was  to  lose  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church,  or  that  they  held  their  ordinations  from 
the  hand  of  the  Popes,  and  from  the  bishops  subjected  to 
their  jurisdiction."* 

In  the  following  century  a  firm  and  noble  stand  was 
made  against  the  papal  usurpations  by  Paulinus,  bishop 
of  tlie  church  of  Aquileia  in  Italy.  This  venerable  man 
was  born  about  the  year  726,  near  Friuli;  but  of  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  we  know  little  more  than  that  he  was 
in  great  favour  with  Charles  the  Great,  king  of  France, 
and  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Pagans  of  Carinthia  and 
Styria,  and  to  the  Avares,  a  nation  of  Huns.  In  the  year 
776  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Aquileia,  in  which  office 
he  continued  labouring  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
804.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  a  strong  and  an  enlight- 
ened mind,  for  there  are  few  of  the  abominations  of  his 
times  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  combated.     In  the 


*  Dr.  AUix's  Remarks  on  the  Ancient  Churches  of  Piedmont,  ch 
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year  767,  lie,  and  >onie  other  Italian  bishops,  agreed  to 
rondenin  ihc  decrees  of  the  ranious  second  council  of  Nice^ 
which  had  established  the  worship  of  images,*  declaring  it 
to  be  idolatrous,  and  that  too,  notwithstanding  tlie  council 
had  received  the  sanction  of  Pope  Adrian,  >\  bo  was  present 
at  its  deliberations,  and  exerted  all  his  authority  to  main- 
tain its  decisions.  This  shows  that,  at  this  time,  the  despo- 
tism of  Antichrist  was  not  universally  owned,  even  through- 
out Italy  itself.  The  city  of  Rome  and  its  environs  seem 
to  have  been  at  tliat  period  tlie  nvist  corrupt  part  of  Chris- 
tendom in  Europe. 

Amongst  other  corruptions  which  prevailed,  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  then  began  to  be  generally  propagated. 
Paulimis  undertook  to  refute  that  absurdity,  in  a  treatise  on 
the  eucharist,  which  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  that  monarch.  He  aflirms 
that  the  eucharist  was  a  morsel  or  bit  of  bread,  and  that  it 
is  either  death  or  life  to  him  that  partakes  of  it,  according 
as  he  hath  or  hath  not  faith  in  that  which  is  signified  by  it- 
He  pours  the  utmost  contempt  ujion  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  opens  up  the  scripture  doctrine  of  Christ's  priestly 
office,  as  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  vindicates  his  in- 
carnation and  crucifixion  as  the  true  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  sin,  and  thunders  out  the  boldest  anathemas  against  all 
human  satisfactions,  maintaining  that  the  blood  of  none  of 
those  who  have  themselves  been  redeemed  is  capable  of 
blotting  out  the  least  sin,  for  that  this  privilege  comes  alone 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "The  Son  of  God,"  says 
he,  "our  Almighty  Lord,  because  he  redeemed  us  by  the 
price  of  his  bloodj  is  properly  called  the  true  Redeemer  by 
all  that  arc  redeemed  by  him.  He,  I  say,  was  not  redeem- 
ed, because  he  was  never  captive;  but  we  are  redeemed, 
\\ho  were  captives  sold  under  sin,  and  bound  by  tlie  liand- 
«  ritintr  that  was  against  us,  which  he  took  away,  blotting 

'  Sec  paijc  367. 
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it  out  with  his  blood,  which  the  blood  of  no  other  redeerneF 
could  do,  and  fixed  it  to  his  cross,  openly  triumphing  ovev 
it  in  himself." 

In  opposition  to  tiie  Arians,  who  attributed  to  Christ  only 
an  adopted  Sonship,  he  thus  illustrates  John  vi.  32 — 58. 
"  Is  it  said,  that  he  who  doth  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
man,  and  drink  his  blood,  hath  not  eternal  life?  'He 
that  eats  imj  flesh,'  saith  Christ,  '  and  drinks  my  blood, 
hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day; 
my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.' 
The  power  of  raising  up  at  the  last  day  belongs  to  none 
but  the  true  God;  for  the  flesh  and  blood  eannot  be  refer- 
red to  his  divine,  but  to  his  human  nature,  by  which  he  is 
the  Son  of  man.  And  yet  if  that  Son  of  man,  whose  flesh 
and  blood  this  is  (for  that  one  and  the  same  person  is  both 
the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man)  were  not  really  God,  his 
flesh  and  blood  could  not  procure  eternal  life  to  those  that 
eat  them.  Hence  the  evangelist  John  saith,  *The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  from  all  sin.'  Moreover, 
whose  flesh  and  blood  is  it  that  gives  life  to  those  that  eat 
and  drink  tham,  but  the  Son  of  man's  whom  God  the  Father 
hath  seakd;  wlio  is  the  true  and  almighty  Son  of  God. 
For,  He,  the  bread  of  life,  came  down  from  heaven  for  us, 
and  gives  his  life  for  the  world,  to  the  end  that  whosoever 
eats  thereof,  shall  live  for  ever."  In  reference  to  Christ's 
intercession,  he  says,  "He  is  called  the  Mediator,  because 
he  is  a  middle  person  betAveen  both  the  disagreeing  parties, 
and  reconciles  both  of  them  in  one.  Paul  is  not  a  mediator, 
but  a  faithful  ambassador  of  the  Mediator,"  He  then  quotes 
his  words,  "We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  praying  you 
in  Christ's  st«ad,  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  '^  Our  advo- 
cate," says  he,  ^'is  one  that  intercedes  for  those  that  are 
already  reconciled,  even  as  our  Redeemer  doth,  when  he 
shows  his  human  nature  to  God  the  Father,  in  the  unity  of 
his  person  being  God-man.  John  doth  not  intercede  foF 
us,  but  declares  Him  (Jesus)  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
iins," 
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These  extracts,  wj^irli  niicrlu  be  enlarged  to  a  vast  extent, 
arc  sudkienl  to  ^ive  the  inteUiuent  reader  some  idea  of  the 
doctrhial  principles  of  Paulinns.  He  denied  the  supremacy 
of  Peter  over  the  rest  of  the  ajjo^tles — lays  it  down  as  an 
in\  iolable  ni;ixiin  of  Christianity,  that  God  alone  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  faith,  in  opposition  to  what  was  taught  in  the 
church  of  Rome — and,  in  short,  to  cjuote  the  words  of  a 
learned  writer,  "Whoever  examines  the  opinions  of  diis 
bishop,  will  easily  perceive  that  he  denies  what  the  church 
of  Rome  aflirms  with  relation  to  many  of  its  leading  tenets, 
and  affirms  w  hat  the  church  of  Rome  denies  ;  and  what- 
ever colourable  pretexts  may  be  employed,  it  will  be  difli- 
cult  not  to  perceive  this  opposition  through  them  all."* 

But  the  succession  of  events  now  leads  mo  to  call  tho 
reader's  attention  to  the  life  and  labours  of  Claude,  Bishop 
OF  Tlrix.  This  truly  great  man,  who  has  not  improperly 
been  called  the  first  Protestant  reformer,  was  born  in  Spain, 
In  his  early  years  he  was  a  chaplain  in  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Lewis  the  Meek  (Ludo\  icus  Pius,  king  of  Franco 
and  emperor  of  the  West)  and  was  even  then  in  high  repute 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  and  his  first  rate  talents 
as  a  preacher;  in  consequence  of  which,  says  the  Abbe 
Fleury,  licwis,  perceiving  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  a 
great  part  of  Italy,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  desirous  of  providing  the  churches  of  Piedmont  with 
one  who  might  stem  the  growing  torrent  of  image  worship, 
promoted  Claude  to  the  see  of  Turin,  about  the  year  817. 
Ill  ti»is  event,  the  attentive  reader  will  hereafter  perceive 
ihe  hand  of  God,  so  ordering  the  course  of  tvents  in  his 
holy  providence  as,  in  the  very  worst  of  times,  to  prepare 
''a  seed  to  serve  him,  and  a  generation  to  call  hini  blessed." 
The  expectations  of  the  emperor  wereamply  justified  in  tho 
labours  of  Claude;  by  his  writings  he  al)ly  illustrated  the 
sacred  scriptures,  and  drew  the  attention  of  multitudes  to 
ihcir  plain  and  simple  meaning,  unadulterated  by  the  cor- 

*  AUix^i^  Kcmark^,  p.  52. 
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rupt  glosses  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  "In  truth,"  says 
Fleury,  himself  a  Catholic  writer,  "  he  began  to  prcacli  and 
instruct  with  great  application."  His  first  zeal  was  direct- 
ed against  images,  relics,  pilgrimages  and  crosses.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  eftbrts  such  as  his,  directed  against 
the  prevailing  superstitions  of  the  age,  should  produce  no 
ostensible  effect;  the  monks  were  presently  up  in  arms 
against  him,  reviling  him  as  a  blasphemer  and  a  heretic, 
and  his  own  people  became  so  refractory  that,  in  a  little 
time,  he  went  about  in  fear  of  his  life.  Supported,  how- 
ever, by  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  a  confi- 
dence in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  Claude  persevered, 
and  wrote  comments  on  several  books  of  scripture,  of  which, 
unfortunately,  the  only  one  that  has  been  printed  is  his 
exposition  of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians.  "He  bore  a 
noble  testimony  (says  IMr.  Robinson,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
Researches,  p.  447)  against  the  prevailing  errors  of  his 
time,  and  was,  midoubtedly,  a  most  respectable  character." 
Of  one  whose  reputation  stands  so  high,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  enter  upon  any  formal  vindication  against  the 
calumnies  of  his  opponents,  but  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  reader  to  have  before  him  a  summary  of  the  principles 
which  he  held,  and  for  which  he  nobly  contended.  Let  it 
be  observed  then,  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  wri-^ 
tings,  he  maintains  that  "Jesus  Christ  is  the  alone  head  of 
the  church."  This,  the  reader  will  perceive,  struck  imme-* 
diately  at  the  root  of  the  first  principle  of  Popery — the 
vicarious  office  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  He  utterly  dis- 
cards the  doctrine  of  human  worthiness  in  the  article  of 
justification,  in  such  a  manner  as  overthrows  all  the  subtle 
distinctions  of  Papists  on  the  subject.  He  pronounces 
anathemas  against  traditions  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
thus  drew  the  attention  of  men  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
that  alone,  as  the  ground  of  a  Christian's  faith.  He  main- 
tained, that  men  are  justified  by  faith,  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law — the  doctrine  which  Luther,  seven  hundred  years 
afterwards  so  ably  contended  for,  and  winch  so  excessix'ely 
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provoked  ilir  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Ho  con- 
tended that  tlie  church  was  subject  to  error,  and  denied 
that  prayers  for  the  dead  can  be  of  any  use  to  those  that 
have  demanded  them;  while  he  lashed  in  the  severest 
manner  the  superstition  and  idohitry  wliich  every  where 
abounded  under  the  countenance  and  authority  of  the  see 
of  Rome. 

The  writings  of  Claude  were  vohiminous ;  for  he  was 
indefatigable  in  explainmg  the  scriptures,  and  in  opposing 
the  torrent  of  superstition.  He  wrote  three  books  upon 
Genesis  in  the  year  815,  and  also  a  connnentary  on  the 
Gospel  by  Matthew,  of  xvhich  there  are  several  copies  in 
England.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Exodus  in  the  year 
821,  and  another  on  Leviticus  in  823,  besides  \\hich  he 
wrote  comments  on  all  the  apostolic  epistles,  which  have  been 
since  found,  in  manuscri])t,  in  two  volumes,  in  the  Abbey  of 
Flcury,  near  Orleans,  in  France.  These  latter  were  drawn 
up  at  the  express  request  of  the  emperor,  Ludovicus  Pius,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians ;  also  of  Justus,  bishop  of  Charroux,  and  of 
Dructeramnus,  an  abbot  of  celebrity,  to  whom  he  dedica- 
ted his  Comment  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  As  a 
i<pecimen  of  his  style  and  sentiments,  the  reader  may  take 
the  Following  extracts  from  his  illustration  of  the  Lord's 
supper. 

"  The  apostles  being  sat  down  at  table,  Jesus  Christ  took 
bread,  blessed  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  liis  disciples, 
wiying  to  them.  Take  and  eat^-r-this  is  my  bod}.  The  an- 
cient solemnitii's  of  the  passover,  which  were  used  in  com- 
memoration of  the  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
being  ended,  he  passeth  on  to  the  new,  because  he  would 
have  the  san.e  to  be  celebrated  in  his  church,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  mystery  of  iicr  redemjjtion,  and  to  substitute  the  sa- 
crament of  his  body  and  of  his  blood,  instead  of  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  |)aschal  lamb  ;  and  to  show  that  it  was  ho 
himself  to  whom  God  had  sworn,  and  !='liall  never  repent, 
•  Thou  art  the  eternal  I'riest  accordiuL'^  to  the  order  of 
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Melchisedec'  Moreover,  he  himself  breaks  the  bread  which 
he  gives  the  disciples,  that  he  might  represent  and  make  it 
appear,  that  the  breaking  of  his  body  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  his  inclination,  or  without  his  willingness  to  die  5 
but  as  he  himself  elsewhere  says,  that  he  had  power  to  give 
his  life,  and  to  deliver  it  up  himself,  as  well  as  to  take  it 
again,  and  raise  himself  from  the  dead.  He  blessed  the 
bread  before  he  bralie  it,  to  teach  us  that  he  intended  to 
make  a  sacrament  of  it*  When  he  drew  nigh  to  the  time  of 
his  death  and  passion,  it  is  said  that,  having  taken  the  bread 
and  cup,  he  gave  thanks  to  his  Eternal  Father.  He  who 
had  taken  upon  him  to  expiate  the  iniquities  of  others,  gave 
thanks  to  his  Father,  without  having  done  any  thing  that 
was  worthy  of  death  :  He  blesseth  it  with  profound  humili- 
ty at  the  very  time  that  he  saw  himself  laden  with  stripes, 
no  doubt  to  teach  us  that  submission  which  we  ought  to 
exercise  [under  the  chastening  hand  of  God.]  If  he,  who 
was  innocent,  endured,  with  meekness  and  tranquillity,  the 
stripes  due  to  the  iniquities  of  others,  it  was  to  teach  and 
instruct  us  what  we  ought  to  do  when  corrected  for  our 
own  transgressions.  In  regard  to  his  saying,  'This  is  my 
blood  of  the  New  Testament,'  it  is  to  teach  us  to  distin- 
guish between  the  new^  covenant  and  the  old-^-^the  latter  of 
which  was  consecrated  by  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  goats 
and  oxen,  as  the  [Jewish]  lawgiver  said  at  the  sprinkling  of 
it,  'This  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant  that  God  hath  com- 
manded you  :'  For  it  was  necessary  that  the  patterns  of 
true  things  should  be  purified  by  these,  but  that  the  heaven- 
ly places  should  be  purified  M'ith  more  excellent  sacrifices, 
according  to  what  the  apostle  Paul  declares  throughout  his 
whole  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  he  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  law  and  the  gospel.  Jesus  Christ,  when  about 
to  sufi'er,  says,  '  I  will  drink  no  more  of  this  fruit  of  the 
vine,  until  the  day  that  I  shall  drink  it  new  with  you  in  the 
kingdom  of  my  Father.'  As  if  he  had  plainly  said,  'I  will 
no  longer  take  delight  in  the  carnal  ceremonies  of  the  syna- 
gogue, amongst  the  number  of  which,  the  great  festival  of 
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the  Paschal  Lamb  was  one  of  the  cliiefest ;  lor  the  time  ol 
my  resurrection  is  at  liand ;  that  day  will  arrive,  when  I 
shall  be  lifted  up  to  my  heavenly  kingdom,  even  to  a  state 
of  c^lorious  innnortality,  where  1  sliall  be  fdlcd  together  with 
you,  with  a  new  joy  lor  the  salvation  of  my  people,  which 
shall  be  born  airain  in  the  spring'  of  one  and  the  same  grace. 
The  '  new  wine,'  may  also  import  the  immortality  of  our 
renewed  bodies;  for  when  he  saith,  '1  will  drink  it  witli 
yon,'  he  promises  them  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies,  in 
order  to  their  being  clothed  with  immortality." 

In  the  year  828,  Claude  was  attacked  most  fiercely  by 
a  French  monkish  writer  of  the  name  of  Dungalus,  who 
censures  him  for  taking  upon  him,  after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  and  twenty  years,  to  reprove  those 
things  that  had  hitlicrto  been  in  continual  use,  as  if  there 
had  been  none  before  himself  that  had  ever  had  any  zeal 
for  religion.  About  the  same  time  another  writer  of  the 
same  school,  whose  naine  was  Theodcmirus,  wrote  to  him, 
giving  him  to  understand  that  his  opinions  and  behaviour 
every  where  gave  great  oHencc.  His  answer  to  these  wri- 
ters was  such  as  made  it  quite  necessary  for  him  to  write 
another  treatise  on  the  same  or  a  similar  occasion;  and  hi 
the  following  extracts  from  it  the  reader  may  almost  per- 
suade himself  that  he  is  perusing  the  pages  of  the  immortal 
Luther. 

"I  have  received,"  says  he  to  Theodenilrus,  "liy  a  pai'- 
ticidar  bearer,  your  letter,  with  the  articles,  wholly  stuHed 
with  babbling  and  fooleries.  You  declare  in  these  ar- 
ticles, that  you  have  been  troubled  that  my  fame  was  spread 
not  only  throughout  all  Italy,  but  al^o  in  Spain  and  else- 
where; as  if  1  were  })reaching  a  new  doctrine,  or  setting 
myself  up  as  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  (inr'imt  CatliMJic  faith,  which  is  an  absolute  false- 
hood. But  it  is  IK)  wonder  that  the  members  of  Satan 
should  talk  of  me  at  this  rate,  since  they  called  [Christ] 
our  Head  a  decei\er,  and  one  that  had  a  devil,  &:c.  For. 
I    teiirli   iu»   new   'icvX,   but    k(  t'i»   mvself  to   tlie  pvrr  trvth. 
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preaching  and  publishing  nothing  but  that.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  far  as  in  me  hes,  I  have  repressed,  opposed,  cast 
down,  and  destroyed,  and  do  gtill  repress,  oppose,  and  de- 
stroy, to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  all  sects,  schisms,  super- 
stitions, and  heresies,  and  shall  never  cease  so  to  do,  God 
being  my  helper,  as  far  as  in  me  lies. 

"  When  I  came  to  Turin,  I  found  all  the  churches  full  of 
abominations  and  images;  and  because  I  began  to  destroy 
what  every  one  adored,  every  one  began  to  open  his  mouth 
against  me.  These  kind  of  people  against  whom  we  have 
undertaken  to  defend  the  church  of  God,  tell  us,  if  you 
write  upon  the  wall,  or  draw  the  images  of  Paul,  of  Jupi- 
ter, of  Saturn,  or  Mercury,  neither  are  the  one  of  these 
gods,  nor  the  other  apostles,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  these  are  men,  and  therefore  the  name  is  changed. 
But  surely  if  we  ought  to  worship  tiieni,  we  ought  rather  to 
worship  them  during  their  lifetime,  than  as  thus  represent- 
ed as  the  portraits  of  beasts,  or  (what  is  yet  more  true)  of 
stone  or  wood,  which  have  neither  life,  feeling,  nor  reason. 
For  if  \^'e  may  neither  worship  nor  serve  the  works  of  God's 
hand,  how  much  less  may  we  worship  the  works  of  men's 
hands,  and  pay  adoration  to  them  in  honour  of  those  whose 
remembrance  we  say  they  are  ?  For  if  the  image  you 
worship  is  not  God,  wherefore  dost  thou  bow  down  to  false 
images;  and  wherefore,  like  a  slave,  dost  thou  bend  thy 
body  to  pitiful  shrines,  and  to  the  works  of  men's  hands  ? 
Certainl}^,  not  only  he  who  serves  and  honours  visible  ima- 
ges, but  also  whatsoever  creature  else,  whether  heavenly  or 
earthly,  spiritual  or  corporeal,  serves  the  same  instead  of 
God,  and  from  it  expects  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  which 
he  ought  to  look  for  from  God  alone.  All  such  are  of  the 
number  of  those  concerning  whom  the  apostle  said,  that 
*  they  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator.' 

"But  mark  what  the  followers  of  superstition  and  false 
religion  allege !  They  tell  us  it  is  in  commemoration  and 
honour  of  our  Saviour  that  we  serve,  honour,  and  adore 
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the  rrops — persons  whom  nothing  in  the  Saviour  ple;i>elh, 
but  that  which  was  pleasing  to  the  ungodly,  viz.  tlie  re- 
proach of  his  sulferings  and.tlie  token  of  his  death.  Here- 
by they  e\ince  that  tl)py  perceive  only  of  him,  what  the 
w  ickcd  saw  and  perceived  of  him,  whether  Jews,  or  heathen, 
who  (1(1  not  see  his  resurrection,  and  do  not  consider  him 
but  as  altogether  swallowed  up  of  death,  w  ithout  regarding 
what  the  apostle  says,  'We  know  Jesus  Christ  no  longer 
according  to  the  flesh.' 

"  God  commands  one  thing,  and  these  people  do  quite 
the  contrary.  God  commands  us  to  bear  our  cross,  and 
not  to  worship  it;  but  these  are  all  for  worshipping  it, 
whereas  they  do  not  bear  it  at  all — to  serve  God  after  this 
manner,  is  to  go  a  whoring  from  him.  For  if  we  ought 
to  adore  the  cross,  because  Christ  was  fastened  to  it,  how 
many  other  things  are  there  which  touched  Jesus  Christ, 
and  which  he  made  according  to  the  flesh?  Did  he  not 
continue  nine  months  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin?  Why 
do  they  not  then  on  the  same  score  worship  all  that  are 
virgins,  because  a  virgin  brought  forth  Jesus  Christ?  Why 
do  they  not  adore  mangers  and  old  clothes,  because  he 
was  laid  in  a  manger  and  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes? 
Why  do  they  not  adore  fishing-boats,  because  he  slept  in 
one  of  them,  and  [from  it]  preached  to  the  multitudes,  and 
caused  a  net  to  be  cast  out,  wherewith  was  caught  a  miracu- 
lous quantity  of  fish?  Let  them  adore  asses,  because  he 
entered  into  Jerusalem  upon  the  foal  of  an  ass?  and  lambs, 
because  it  is  written  of  him,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ?'  But  these  sort  of 
men  uonld  rather  eat  live  lambs  than  worship  their  images! 
Why  do  thfv  not  worship  lions,  because  he  is  calle<l  'the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Jurlah?'  or  rocks,  since  it  is  said  -and 
that  rock  was  Christ?'  or  thorns,  because  he  was  crowned 
with  them?  or  lances,  because  one  of  them  pierced  his  side? 

"  All  these  things  are  ridiculous,  and  rather  to  be  la- 
mented than  set  forth  in  writing;  but  we  are  comprlled  to 
slate  them   in   opposition  to  fools,   and  to  declaim  against 
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those  hearts  of  stone,  which  the  arrows  and  sentences  of 
the  word  of  God  cannot  pierce.  Come  to  yonrselves 
again,  ye  miserable  transgressors ;  why  are  ye  gone  astray 
from  the  truth,  and  why,  having  become  vain,  are  ye  fallen 
in  love  with  vanity?  Why  do  you  crucify  again  the  Son 
of  God,  and  expose  him  to  open  shame,  and  by  these  means 
make  souls,  by  troops,  to  become  the  companions  of  devils, 
estranging  them  from  their  Creator,  by  the  horrible  sacri- 
lege of  your  images  and  likenesses,  and  thus  precipitating 
them  into  everlasting  damnation  r" 

"  As  for  your  reproaching  me,  that  I  hinder  men  from 
running  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  I  demand  of  you  yourself, 
whether  thou  thinkest  that  to  go  to  Rome  is  to  repent  or 
to  do  penance  ?  If  indeed  it  be,  why  then  hast  thou  for  so 
long  a  time  damned  so  many  souls  by  confining  them  in 
thy  monastery,  and  whom  thou  hast  taken  into  it,  that  they 
might  there  do  penance,  if  it  be  so  that  the  way  to  do 
penance  is  to  go  to  Rome,  and  yet  thou  has  hindered  them  .'* 
What  hast  thou  to  say  against  this  sentence,  'Whosoever 
shall  lay  a  stone  of  stumbling  before  any  of  these  little 
ones,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hung 
about  his  neck,  and  he  cast  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?' 

"  We  know  very  well  that  this  passage  of  the  gospel  is 
quite  misunderstood — '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock 
I  will  build  my  church :  and  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;'  under  the  pretence  of  which 
words,  the  stupid  and  ignorant  multitude,  destitute  of  all 
spiritual  knowledge,  betake  themselves  to  Rome,  in  the 
hope  of  acquiring  eternal  life.  But  the  ministry  [of  the 
gospel]  belongs  to  all  the  true  presbyters  and  pastors  of 
the  church,  who  discharge  the  same,  as  long  as  they  are  in 
this  world,  and  when  they  have  paid  the  debt  of  death, 
others  succeed  in  their  places,  who  possess  the  same  autho- 
rity and  power. 

"Return,  O  ye  blind,  to  your  light;  return  to  him  who 
enlightens  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  All  of 
you,  however  numerous  ye  may  be,  who  depart  from  this 
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light,  ye  walk  in  darkness,  ;uid  know  not  whither  ye  po, 
for  tlic  darkness  has  put  out  yi>ui"  eyes.  If  we  arc  to  be- 
lieve God  when  he  proniiseth,  liow  nuich  more  when  he 
swears,  and  saith,  If  Noah,  Daiiiol,  ami  .lol),  (that  is,  if 
the  splints  wliom  you  call  uj)on,  were  endowed  with  holiness, 
righteousness,  and  merit  equal  to  theirs)  they  shall  neither 
deliver  son  nor  daughter;  ai>d  it  is  fur  tl)is  end  he  makes  the 
declaration,  that  none  might  place  their  confidence  in 
either  the  merits  or  the  intercession  of  saints,  l^nderstand 
ye  this,  \f  people  without  understanding.'*  Ye  fools,  when 
will  ye  be  wise.^  Ye  who  run  to  Home,  there  to  seek  for 
the  intercession  of  an  apostle. 

"The  i]f*h  thing  for  which  you  reproach  me  is — that 
you  lire  much  displeased,  because  'the  apostolic  lord'  (for 
so  you  are  pleased  to  denominate  the  late  Pope  Paschal) 
had  honoured  me  with  this  charge.  But  you  should  re- 
member that  he  only  is  aj.mstolic  who  is  the  keeper  and 
guardian  of  the  apostle's  doctrine,  and  not  he  who  boasts 
himseif  of  being  seated  in  the  chair  of  the  apostle,  and,  in 
the  mean-time,  neglects  to  ac(|uit  himself  of  the  apostolic 
charge,  for  the  Lord  saith  that  the  scribes  and  pharisees 
sat  in  Moses'  seat."* 

From  these  extracts,  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  principles  and  character  of  Claude  of  Turin — a  name 
less  known  in  the  ])res(nl  day,  and  a  character  less  honoured, 
than  they  deserve,  liy  his  pn^aching,  and  by  his  valuable 
writings,  he  disseminated  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven — and.  altlioiitih  the  sei d  were  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed  cast  into  the  earth,  the  glorious  elfects  ultimately  j)ro- 
duced  by  it  justify  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  parable,  that 
when  it  is  gr«)wii  up,  it  jjroduccth  a  tree,  whose  branches 
are  so  ramified  and  extended,  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come 
and  lodge  therein.  His  doctrine  grew  exceedingly — the 
valleys  of  Piedmont  were  in  time  filled  with  his  disciples, 
and  while   midnight   darkness   sat   entlnoned    over   ahnost 

•  Allix'i*  Remarks,  ch.  ix.  p.  ft — "7. 
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every  portion  of  the  globe,  the  Waldenses,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  valleys,  preserved 
the  gospel  among  them  in  its  native  purity,  and  rejoiced  in 
its  glorious  light. 

Claude  continued  his  labours  at  Turin  at  least  twenty 
years,  for  he  was  alive  in  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine — 
but  we  have  no  documents  existing  that  enable  us  to  trace 
out  the  operation  of  his  principles  in  the  formation  of  in- 
dependent churches,  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  world ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  during  the  life  of  this  venerable 
man,  but  iaw  attempts  of  tiiis  kind  were  made.  The  Ca- 
tholic writers,  in  particular  Genebrard  in  his  Chronology, 
and  also  Rorenco,  have  explicitly  owned,  that  "the  val- 
leys of  Piedmont,  which  belonged  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Turin,  preserved  the  opinions  of  Claude  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries;  and,  in  the  account  of  the  Paterines, 
which  we  shall  soon  arrive  at,  we  shall  see  how  extensively 
they  spread  not  only  in  Piedmont,  but  throughout  the 
neighbouring  counti-y  of  the  Milanese.  "It  is  admitted," 
says  Mr.  Robinson,  "that  if  the  Waldenses  had  reasoned 
consequentially  on  the  principles  of  their  Master,  they 
would,  after  his  deatli,  have  dissented,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  did  reason  so."  He,  therefore,  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  some  considerable  time  elapsed  (probably  half  a 
century)  before  they  broke  off  all  communion  with  the 
established  church. 

It  will  no  doubt  appear  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  that 
an  opposer  so  zealous  and  intrepid  as  Claude  certainly  was, 
should  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  despotism  of  that  wicked 
court  had  not  yet  arrived  at  its  plenitude  of  power  and  in- 
tolerance. To  which  may  be  added,  as  another  very  pro- 
bable reason,  that  some  of  the  European  monarchs  viewed 
the  domineering  influence  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  with  con- 
siderable jealousy,  and  gladly  extended  their  protection  to 
those  whose  labours  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  it ;  such  was 
at  this  time  the  case  with  the  court  of  France  in  regard  to 
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Claude.  It  is,  iiovorilicless,  surticieiitly  manifest,  that  this 
great  man  lield  his  life  in  continual  jei)pardy.  "In  stand- 
ing up,"  says  he,  "for  the  confirmation  and  defence  of  the 
truth,  I  am  become  a  reproach  to  my  neifj;hbours,  to  that 
degree,  that  those  who  see  us  do  not  oidy  scolf  at  us,  but 
point  at  us  one  to  another.  But  God,  tlie  father  of  mer- 
cies, and  author  of  all  consolation,  hath  comforted  us  in  all 
our  aJllictions,  that  we  may  be  able,  in  like  manner,  to 
comfort  those  that  are  cast  down  with  sorrow  and  alUiction. 
We  rely  upon  the  protection  of  Him  who  hath  armed  and 
fortifMMl  IIS  with  the  armour  of  righteousness  and  of  faith, 
the  tried  shield  of  our  salvation."* 


sxscTzorr  zi. 

The  state  of  the  Catholic  church  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth 
century. 

A.  D.  800—1200. 

■^I'mk  nituh  and  tenth  centuries  of  the  Christian  a'ra,  arc 
universally  considered  to  form  the  lowest  point  of  depres- 
sion to  which  the  profession  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  was 
rcfiuced  in  regard  to  darkness  and  superstition.  It  will 
not  therefore,  be  necessary  to  detain  the  reader  long  from 
sub)(  cts  of  a  more  pleasing  nature,  by  dwelling  very  mi- 
nutely upon  the  state  of  things  during  this  period.  The 
fact  is  acknowledged  by  the  papists  themselves;  by  Caran- 
la,  Genebrard,  Baronius,  and  others,  who  describe  the 
tenth  century  as  a  monstrous  a^e.  The  language  of  the 
latt(  r  writer  indeed  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  deserves  to  be 
fjuoted.  Alluding  to  Psalm  xliv.  23.  he  says,  "Christ  was 
then  as  it  would  appear,  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  die  ship  was 

•  Collection  of  bis  works,  Tom.  i.  quoted  by  Dr.  Allix.,  p.  72. 
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covered  with  waves;  and  what  seemed  worse,  when  the 
Lord  was  thus  asleep,  there  were  no  disciples,  by  their 
cries  to  awaken  him,  being  themselves  all  fast  asleep." 
It  may  not,  however,  be  without  its  use  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  mark 
the  stages  by  which  the  antichristian  power  arrived  at  its 
zenith. 

On  entering  upon  this  subject,  there  is  one  remarkable 
circumstance  which  merits  the  reader's  notice  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, for  the  fact  is  worthy  of  his  attention.  It  has  fallen 
to  our  lot,  through  the  good  providence  of  God,  to  see  this 
monstrous  power,  which  for  a  succession  of  ages  tyrannized 
over  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  virtually  annihilated  by 
the  power  of  France.  What  the  reader  should  particular- 
ly remark  is,  that  it  was  by  the  aid  of  that  same  power,  in 
a  very  especial  manner,  that  the  "  ]\Ian  of  Sin"  was  elevated 
to  his  throne.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  recall  to  his 
recollection  the  intrigues  between  the  popes  and  French 
monarchs,  of  which  I  have  given  a  short  detail  in  a  former 
section.*  The  sequel  will  appear  to  be  quite  in  character; 
but  we  must  go  back  a  little,  to  trace  the  subject  in  order. 

On  the  death  of  Pepin,  king  of  France,  in  the  year  768, 
his  dominions  were  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Charles 
and  Carloman,  the  latter  of  whom  dying  two  years  after- 
wards, Charles  became  sole  monarch  of  that  country.  In 
his  general  character,  he  somewhat  resembled  our  English 
Alfred,  and  is  deservedly  ranked  amongst  the  most  illus- 
trious sovereigns  that  have  appeared.  A  rare  instance  of 
a  monarch,  who  united  his  own  glory  with  the  happiness  of 
his  people.  In  private  life  he  was  amiable;  an  affectionate 
father,  a  fond  husband,  and  a  generous  friend.  Though 
engaged  in  many  wars,  he  was  far  from  neglecting  the  arts 
of  peace,  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  or  the  cultivation  of 
his  own  mind.  Government,  morals,  religion,  and  letters 
were  his  constant  pursuits.     He  frequently  convened  the 

*  See  page  364. 
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national  asscmblirs,  for  rcp^ulatiiifx  tlie  aftairs  botli  of  cliiircli 
and  state.  His  altciiliou  extcndocl  to  the  most  distant  cor- 
ner of  his  empire,  and  to  all  ranks  of  men.  His  house  was 
a  model  of  economy,  and  his  person  of  simplicity  and  true 
grandeur.  ''  For  >hame,"  he  would  say  to  some  of  iiis 
nobles,  who  were  more  finely  dressed  than  the  occasion  re- 
quired, "learn  to  dress  like  men,  and  let  the  world  judge 
of  vour  rank  by  your  merit,  not  your  dress.  Leave  silks 
and  finery  to  women,  or  reserve  them  for  those  days  ef 
pomp  and  ceremony  when  robes  are  worn  for  show,  not 
use."  He  was  fond  of  the  company  of  learned  men,  and 
assembled  them  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  forming  in  his 
palace  a  kind  of  royal  academy,  of  which  he  condescended 
to  i)ecome  a  member,  and  of  which  he  made  Alcuin,  our 
leanied  countryman,*  the  head;  at  the  same  time  honour- 

*  For  the  lionour  of  our  country,  I  liere  record  a  few  particulars 
conccraiiig  Alcuin.  lie  was  born  in  tlic  north  of  Eiifjland,  and  edu- 
cated at  York,  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Egbert,  whom,  in 
his  letters,  lie  freijuentlj-  stjles  his  beloved  master,  and  the  clergy  of 
York,  the  conifianions  of  his  useful  studies.  IJeing  sent  on  an  embas- 
sy by  Olfa,  kinp  of  Mercia,  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  his  talents 
and  his  virtues  so  won  upon  the  latter,  tliat  he  contracted  a  high  esteem 
for  him,  and  a  mutual  friendship  ensued.  Charles  earnestly  solicited, 
and  at  lenplh  prevailed  upon  him  to  settle  in  his  court  and  become  his 
preceptor  in  the  sciences.  He  accordingly  instructed  that  prince  ia 
rhetoric,  logic,  matlicmalics,  and  divinity,  and  was  treated  with  so 
much  kindness  and  familiarity  by  the  emperor,  that  by  way  of  emi- 
DCMce,  the  courtiers  called  him  "the  emperor's  delight." 

Alcuin  having  passed  many  years  in  the  most  intimate  familiarity 
with  Charlemagne,  at  length,  with  great  diflirulty,  obtained  leave  to 
retire  to  his  abbey  of  St.  Martin's  at  Tours.  Here  he  kept  up  a  con- 
stant correspondence  with  tlie  emperor,  and  tht-ir  letters  evince  their 
mutual  regard  for  religion  and  learning,  and  their  anxiety  to  promote 
them  in  the  most  munificent  manner.  In  one  of  these  letters,  which 
Dr.  Henry  has  tr:iiislated,  there  is  a  passage  which  throws  some  light 
on  the  learning  of  the  times.  "The  employments  of  your  Alcuin,'* 
says  he  to  the  emperor,  "  in  his  retreat,  are  suited  to  his  humble 
sphere,  but  they  arc  neither  inglorious  nor  unprofitable.  I  spend  my 
time  in  the  halls  of  .St.  Martin,  in  teaching  some  of  the  noble  youths 
under  my  care  the  intricacies  of  grammar,  and  inspiring  (hem  with  a 
taste  for  the  learning  of  thi:  ancients;  in  d«'scrihing  to  others  the  order 
aud  revolutions  of  those  shiaing  orbs  which  adorn  liie  azure  vault  of 
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ing  him  as  his  companion  and  particular  favourite.  "The 
dignity  of  his  person,  the  length  of  his  reign,  the  prosperi- 
ty of  his  arms,  the  vigour  of  his  government,  and  the  reve- 
rence of  distant  nations,  distinguish  Charles  from  the  royal 
crowd:  and  Eiu'ope  dates  a  new  sera  from  his  restoration 
of  the  western  empire."* 

But  with  all  these  amiable  traits  in  the  character  of 
Charles  t;je  Great,  (or  Charle-magne,  as  he  is  usually  call- 
ed) a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  see  of  Rome,  unhap- 
pily mingled  itself  with  all  his  policy,  and  led  him  to  engage 
in  theological  disputes  and  quibbles,  unworthy  of  his  cha- 
racter, f     It  would  have  been  well  for  his  memory,  indeed, 

heaven;  and,  in  explaining'  to  otliers  the  mysteries  of  divine  wisdom, 
which  are  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures;  suiting'  m}'  instructions  to 
the  views  and  capacities  of  my  scholars,  that  I  may  train  up  many  to 
be  ornaments  to  the  church  of  God  and  to  the  court  of  your  imperial 
majesty.  In  doing  this,  I  find  a  great  want  of  several  things,  particu- 
larly of  those  excellent  boojis  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  which  I  enjoyed 
in  my  native  country,  through  the  expense  and  care  of  my  great  mas- 
ter Eg-bert.  May  it,  therefore,  please  your  majestj',  animated  with  the 
most  ardent  love  of  learning,  to  permit  me  to  send  some  of  our  youug' 
gentlemen  into  England,  to  procure  for  us  those  books  which  we  want, 
and  transplant  the  flowers  of  Britain  into  France,  that  their  fragrance 
may  no  longer  be  confined  to  York,  but  may  perfume  the  palaces  of 
Tours."  Charlemagne  often  solicited  Alcuin  to  return  to  court,  but 
he  excused  himself,  and  remained  at  Tours  until  his  death,  May  19, 
804.  He  understood  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages  ex- 
tremely well;  was  an  excellent  orator,  philosopher,  and  m.athemati- 
cian.  His  works,  which  consist  of  53  treatises,  homilies,  commenta- 
ries, letters,  poems,  &c.,  are  comprised  in  2  vols,  folio. 

*  Gibbon,  ch.  49. 

f  The  following  short  letter  written  by  Charlemagne,  and  address- 
ed to  Odilbert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  while  it  exhibits  a  striking  proof 
of  this  monarch's  concern  to  promote  attention  to  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion and  learning,  is  not  less  deserving  regard  on  account  of  the  disclo- 
sure which  it  makes  of  the  state  of  religion  in  his  day. 

"  We  have  often  wished,"  says  he,  '"  if  we  could  accomplish  it,  to 
converse  with  you  and  your  colleagues  familiarly  on  the  utility  of  the 
holy  church  of  God.  But  although  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  real 
concern  with  which  you  watch  over  divine  things,  yet  we  must  not 
omit,  while  we  trust  in  the  co-operating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  our  authority  to  exhort  and  admonish  you  to  labour  in  word  and 
doctrine  in  the  church  of  God,  more  and  more  studiously,  and  with 
Vol.  I.  3  F 
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had  ho  stopped  there ;  but  a  blind  zeal  for  the  propag^ation 
of  Christianity,  which  exting:ui5hed  his  natural  feelings, 
made  him  truilty  of  severities  wliicli  shock  humanity.  One 
of  the  leading  objects  of  his  reign,  was  the  conversion  of 
the  Saxons,  a  nation  of  Germany,  to  the  Christian  faith. 
He  seems  to  have  considered  a  reception  of  the  mild  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  as  the  best  means  of  taming  a  savage 
people,  and  to  accomplish  this,  he  sent  his  armies  to  hivade 
their  countr}'.  After  a  number  of  battles  gallantly  fought, 
and  many  cruelties  committed  on  both  sides,  the  Saxons 
were  totally  subjected  ;  but  as  they  were  no  less  tenacious 


watchful  perseverancp;  so  that  bv  your  pious  dilig'pnce  the  word  of 
God  may  spread  and  flourish  extensively,  and  the  niiniher  of  the  Chris- 
tian people  may  be  multiplied,  to  the  praise  and  plory  of  our  Saviour. 
^^'h^^efore  we  desire  to  know  in  writing,  or  from  your  own  mouth,  in 
wlial  manner  you  and  your  clergy  teach  and  instruct  botli  those  who 
are  candidates  for  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry,  and  the  people  com- 
tnitled  to  you  in  tiie  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  Tiial  is,  \\  hy  does  a  child 
first  become  a  Calechuinen'  and  what  is  a  Catechumen  ?  And  so  of 
other  tiling  in  their  order.  Of  examination,  what  is  il  ?  Of  llie  creed, 
what  is  the  interpretation,  or  meaning  of  it,  among  the  Latins  .■*  Of  be- 
lief, in  what  manner  are  we  to  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  in 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit.'  &c.  Of  renouncing  Sa- 
tan, and  his  works  and  pomp  .•■  what  is  this  renunciation .'  What  is  the 
meaning  of  breathing  on  the  person,  and  exorcising  him  .''  Why  does 
the  Catechumen  receive  salt .''  Why  are  the  ears  touched  ?  the  breast 
anointed  with  oil?  the  arms  crossed  ?  and  the  breast  and  arms  wash- 
ed .••  Why  are  while  garments  put  on.'  Why  is  the  head  anointed 
with  the  bnly  chrism?  Why  is  it  covered  with  a  mystical  veil?  And 
why  is  confirmation  made  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ?  All 
these  things  we  require  )ou  by  careful  study  to  examine,  and  to  re- 
|K)rt  an  accurate  account  of  them  to  tis  in  writing;  and  further,  to 
fitate  whether  you  so  maintain  and  preach  those  things,  and  govern 
your  own  life  by  the  doctrines  which  you  preach."  Rankin^*  lliitory 
(if  France,  Vol.  I.  p.  lOtJ.  Now  all  this  had  been  well,  if  the  Scrip- 
tures had  i^aid  any  thing  about  these  things;  hut  it  was  unfortunate 
for  the  zeal  of  this  monareli,  that  the  things  here  enumerated,  and 
ahfiut  which  he  was  concerned,  were  almost  entirely  the  corruptions 
of  Christianity,  with  which  that  divine  institution  has  nothing  to  do, 
except  to  condemn  them  as  the  d<Ktrines  and  commandin«nts  of  men. 
One  cannot  but  feel  curious  to  know  what  kind  of  auHwers  the  Arch- 
bishop would  return  to  the^e  sage  questions  ! 
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of  tlieir  religious  than  of  their  civil  liberty,  persecution 
marched  in  the  train  of  war,  and  stained  with  blood  tiie  fet- 
ters of  slavery.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  of  their  prin- 
cipal men,  because  they  refused,  on  a  particular  occasion, 
to  give  up  their  celebrated  general  Witikind,  were  ordered 
to  be  massacred — an  instance  of  severity  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  mankind,  especially  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  Saxons  were  not  the  natural  subjects  of 
Charles,  but  an  independent  people  sti'uggling  for  freedom. 
He  compelled  the  Saxons,  under  pain  of  deaths  to  receive 
baptism ;  condemned  to  the  severest  punishments  the  break- 
ers of  Lent,  and  every  where  substituted  force  for  persua- 
sion. 

As  the  little  learning  which,  at  that  period,  remained 
among  mankind,  was  monopolized  by  the  clergy,  it  cannot 
excite  our  surprise  that  they  obtained  the  most  signal  marks 
of  his  favour.  He  established  the  payment  of  tythes,  and 
admitted  the  clergy  into  the  national  assemblies,  associating 
them  with  the  secular  nobles  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice; in  return  for  which,  they  honoured  him  with  the  most 
marked  distinctions,  permitting  him  to  sit  in  councils  purely 
ecclesiastical.  Accordingly',  in  the  year  794  we  find  him 
seated  on  a  throne  in  the  council  of  Frankfort,  ^^'ith  one  of 
the  pope's  legates  on  each  hand,  and  three  hundred  bishops 
waiting  his  nod. 

The  object  of  that  council  was  to  investigate  the  senti- 
ments of  two  Spanish  bishops,  who,  to  refute  the  accusation  of 
Polytheism  brought  against  the  Christians  by  the  Jews  and 
Mahommedans,  gave  up  the  proper  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  maintained  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  only  by  adop- 
tion. The  monarch  opened  the  assembly,  and  proposed 
the  condemnation  of  this  heresy.  The  council  decided 
conformably  to  his  will ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Churches  of 
Spain,  in  consequence  of  that  decision,  Charles  expresses 
himself  in  these  remarkable  words :  "You  entreat  me  to 
judge  of  myself;  I  have  done  so.  I  have  assisted  as  an 
auditor  and  an  arbiter  in  an  assembly  of  bishops  ;  we  have 
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examined,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  wc  have  settled  what 
must  be  believed  !" 

It  was  durinj?  the  reiirn  of  Charles  the  great,  that  the 
empress  Irene  convened  the  second  council  of  Nice*  for  the 
purpose  of  re-establishing  the  use  of  images,  which  Leo  IV. 
and  his  son  C'onstantineCapronvmus,  jiad  exerted  themselves 
so  much  to  suppress.  That  council  accordmgly  decreed 
that  we  ought  to  render  to  images  an  lionorary  worship, 
but  not  a  real  adoration,  the  latter  being  due  to  God  alone. 
Wiiethcr  designedly  or  not,  but  so  it  was,  that  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Acts  of  this  council,  which  Pope  Adrian  sent 
imo  France,  the  meaning  of  the  article  which  respected 
images  was  entirely  perverted,  for  it  ran  thus:  "I  receive 
and  honour  images  according  to  that  adoration  which  1  pay 
to  tilt  Trinity."  Charles  was  so  shocked  at  this  impiety, 
that  in  tlie  etlervescence  of  his  zeal,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
clertry,  he  drew  up  a  treatise,  called  the  Caroline  books,  in 
which  he  treated  the  Nicene  council  \\\\.\\  the  utmost  con- 
tempt and  abuse.  Me  transmitted  his  publication  to  Adrian, 
desiring  him  to  excommmiicate  the  empress  and  her  son. 
The  pc»j)e  excused  himself  on  the  score  of  images,  rectify- 
ing the  mistake  upon  which  Charles  had  proceeded,  but  at 
the  same  time  insinuated,  that  he  would  declare  Irene  and 
Constantin»'  heretics,  unless  they  restored  some  lands  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  chunh.  lie  also  took  the  op- 
portunit}-  of  hinting  at  certain  projects  which  he  had  formed 
for  the  «'xa!tation  of  the  Romish  cluuTh,  and  of  the  French 
monarch \.f  "  1  cannot,"  said  he,  "  after  what  the  council 
of  Nice  has  done,  declare  Irene  and  her  son  heretics  ;  but  I 
shall  de<-lare  them  to  be  such,  if  they  do  not  restoiT  to  me 
my  patrimony  in  Sicily." 

In  the  year  700  Leo  III.  who  had  succeeded  Adrian  in 
the  papacy,  transmitted  to  Charles  the  Roman  standard, 
rf'(juesting  him  to  send  some  person  to  receive  the  oath  of 
fidtjity  from  the  Romans,   an   instaiu-e  of  submission   with 

*  iSee  page  367.       +  Millot's  Llemcnts  of  General  History,  part  ii. 
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which  that  monarch  was  highly  flattered.  Accordingly  in 
the  year  800,  we  find  Charles  at  Rome,  where  he  passed 
six  days  in  private  conferences  with  the  pope.  On  Christ- 
mas day,  as  the  king  assisted  at  mass  in  St.  Peter's  church, 
in  the  midst  of  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  and  while 
upon  his  knees  before  the  altar,  the  pope  advanced  and 
put  an  imperial  crown  upon  his  head.  As  soon  as  the  people 
perceived  it,  they  exclaimed,  "Long  life  and  victory  to 
Charles  Augustus,  crowned  by  the  hand  of  God !  Long 
live  the  great  and  pious  emperor  of  the  Romans."  The 
supreme  pontiff  then  conducted  him  to  a  magnificent  throne, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  seated,  paid  him  those  honours  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  Roman  emperors. 
Leo  now  presented  him  with  the  imperial  mantle,  on  being 
invested  with  which,  Charles  returned  to  his  palace  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 

Favours  such  as  these  that  were  conferred  by  the  pontifl' 
on  the  French  monarch,  imperiously  called  for  an  adequate 
return,  and  it  is  due  to  Charlemagne  to  say  that  he  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  gratitude.  His  name,  and  those 
of  his  successors,  are  consecrated  as  the  saviours  and  bene- 
factors of  the  Roman  church.  The  Greek  emperor  had 
abdicated  or  forfeited  his  right  to  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  the  sword  of  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charles,  had  no 
sooner  wrested  it  from  the  grasp  of  Astolphus,  than  he 
conferred  it  on  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  a  recompense  "for 
the  remission  of  his  sins,  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul." 
The  splendid  donation  was  granted  in  supreme  and  abso- 
lute dominion,  and  the  world  then  beheld,  for  the  first  time, 
a  Christian  bishop  invested  with  the  prerogatives  of  a 
temporal  prince,  the  choice  of  magistrates,  and  the  exercise 
of  justice,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
palace  of  Ravenna. 

"Perhaps,"  says  Gibbon,  "the  humility  of  a  Christian 
priest  should  have  rejected  an  earthly  kingdom  which  it 
was  not  easy  for  him  to  govern  without  renouncing  the 
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virtues  of  his  pidlissioii."  I  feel  no  disposition  to  contro- 
vert the  justness  ol'  this  remark;  but  iiuuiiiitv  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  very  prominent  trait  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Roman  ponti(l>;  and  the  profuse  liberality  of 
the  French  kintis,  at  thi>  lime,  \\  as  not  much  calcuiatt'd  to 
promote  it  amonu-  them.  By  their  bounty,  the  ancient 
})atrimony  of  the  «lim'cli,  which  consi^^ed  of  farms  and 
houses,  was  converted  into  tlie  tempcnal  dominion  of  cities 
and  provinces.  The  cities  and  islands  which  had  formerly 
been  annexed  to  ilie  exarcliate  of  Ravenna,  were  now  also, 
by  the  gratitude  of  Charles,  yielded  to  the  pope,  to  enlarge 
the  circle  of  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and  the  new  emperor 
lived  to  behold  in  his  ecclesiastical  ally,  a  greatness,  which, 
in  the  cool  moinents  of  reflection,  he  was  unable  to  con- 
template without  jealousy.  But  Charles  died  in  tlie  year 
S14,  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  his  usual  residence,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-sixth  of  his  reign. 
He  had  previously  associated  his  son  Louis  with  him  in 
the  administration  of  government,  and,  as  if  this  great  man 
had  foreseen  die  approaching  usiupations  of  the  church  he 
placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  altar,  and  ordered  the 
prince  to  put  it  on  his  own  head,  thereby  intimating  that 
he  held  it  only  of  Ciod. 

The  young  prince  though  very  amiable  in  his  disposi- 
tion and  maimers,  appears  to  have  been  much  inferior  to 
hi>  fatiur  in  strength  of  mind.  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  him  in  the  former  section  as  the  friend  and 
patron  of  Claude  of  Turin.  His  piety  and  parental  fond- 
ness are  praised  by  historians,  but  his  al)ilities  were  inade- 
quate to  the  support  of  so  great  a  weight  of  empire.  He 
rendered  himself  odious  to  the  clergy  by  attempting  to 
reform  certain  abu>i's  auiontf  them,  not  foreseeing  that  tiiis 
powerful  body  would  not  pay  the  same  deference  to  his 
authoritv,  which  had  been  yielded  to  the  superior  capacity 
of  his  father.  Three  years  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
he  admitted  his  ehhst  son,  liOthaire,  to  a  participation  of 
the  French  and  German  territories,  declared  his  son  Fepin, 
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king  of  Aquitaine,  and  Louis  king  of  Bavaria.  This  divi- 
sion gave  oflence  to  his  nephew,  Bernard,  at  that  time  king 
of  Italy,  who  revolted,  and  levied  war  against  his  uncle,  in 
contempt  of  his  ir  .perlal  authority,  to  which  he  was  subject 
— a  rebellious  conduct,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  the  bishop  of  Cremona. 
Louis,  on  this  occasion,  acte<l  with  vigour.  He  raised  a 
powerful  arnr, ,  and  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Alps,  when 
Bernard  was  abandoned  by  his  troops,  and  the  unfortunate 
pnnce,  being  made  prisoner,  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
head.  His  uncle  mitigated  the  sentence  to  the  loss  of  his 
eyes,  but  the  unhappy  prince  died  three  days  after  the 
punishment  was  inflicted;  and  Louis,  to  prevent  future 
troubles,  ordered  three  natural  sons  of  Charlemagne  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  convent. 

In  a  little  time  the  emperor  was  seized  with  keen  re- 
morse for  his  conduct.  He  accused  himself  of  the  murder 
of  his  nephew,  and  of  tyrannic  cruelty  to  his  brothers.  In 
this  meiiincholy  humour  he  was  encouraged  by  the  monks ; 
and  it  at  last  grew  to  such  a  height,  that  he  impeached 
himself  in  an  assembly  of  the  states,  and  requested  the 
bishops  to  enjoin  him  public  penance.  The  clergy,  now 
sensible  of  his  weakness,  set  no  bounds  to  their  usurpations. 
The  popes  concluded  that  they  might  do  an}-  thing  under 
so  pious  a  prince.  They  did  not  wait  for  the  emperor's 
confirmation  of  iheir  election;  the  bishops  exalted  them- 
selves above  the  throne,  and  the  whole  fraternity  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  claimed  an  exemption  from  all  civil  juris- 
diction. Even  the  monks,  while  they  pretended  to  renounce 
the  world,  seemed  to  aspire  to  the  government  oi  it. 

In  the  year  822,  the  three  sons  of  Louis  were  associated 
in  a  rebellion  against  their  father — an  unnatural  crime,  in 
which  they  were  encouraged  by  some  of  the  reigning 
clergy.  The  emperor,  abandoned  by  his  army,  was  made 
prisoner ;  and  in  all  probability  would  have  lost  his  crown 
had  not  the  nobility  pitied  their  humbled  sovereign,  and 
by  sowing  dissentions  among  the  three  brothers,  contrived 
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to  restoir  liiin  to  his  ditiuily.  In  8-32,  the  three  brothers 
fbrineil  a  \\v\\  leuLiiie  atrainst  their  father,  and  Greg^ory  IV. 
then  pope,  went  to  France  in  the  army  of  Lothaire,  the 
eUlest  brother,  under  pretence  of  aceomniodatintr  matters, 
but  in  reahty  with  an  intention  of  emphning  against  the 
emperor  that  jxtwer  wliich  he  derived  Irom  him,  happy  in 
tiie  opportunity  of  asserting  the  supremacy  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Holy  See.  The  presence  of  tlic  pope,  in  those 
days  of  superstition,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  determine  the 
fate  of  Ijouis.  After  a  (h'ceitful  negotiation,  and  an  inter- 
view with  Gregory  on  the  part  of  Lothaire,  the  unfortunate 
emperor  found  himself  at  the  mercy  of  his  rebellious  sons. 
He  was  deposed  in  a  tumuhuous  assembly,  and  Lothaire 
proclaimed  in  his  stead;  after  which  infamous  transaction 
the  pope  returned  to  Rome. 

To  give  stability  to  this  revolution,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  conceal  the  deformity  of  their  own  conduct,  the  bishops 
of  Lothaire's  faction,  had  recourse  to  a  curious  artifice. 
"A  penitent,"  said  they,  "is  incapal)le  of  all  civil  offices, 
a  royal  penitent  must  therefore  be  incapable  of  reigning; 
let  us  subject  Louis  to  a  perpetual  penance,  and  he  can 
never  reascend  the  throne."  lie  was  accordintrly  arraigned 
in  an  assembly  of  the  states,  by  Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rlieims, 
and  condemned  to  do  penance  for  life. 

Louis  was  then  ))risoner  in  a  monastery  at  Soissons,  and 
being  greatly  intimidated,  he  j)atiently  submitted  to  a  cere- 
mony no  less  solemn  than  degrading.  He  prostrated 
himself  on  a  liair  cloth,  which  was  s])read  before  the  altar, 
and  owned  himself  guilty  of  tiie  charges  brought  against 
him,  in  the  presence  of  many  bishops,  canons,  and  monks 
— Tjotliaire  beincr  also  present,  that  ho  miirht  enjoy  the 
sight  of  iiis  father's  humiliation.  Nor  was  this  all;  the 
degraded  emperor  was  compelled  to  read  aloud  a  written 
confession,  in  which  he  was  made  to  accuse  himself  of  sa- 
crilege and  nnirder;  and  to  enumerate  among  his  crimes, 
the  marching  of  troops  in  Lent,  calling  an  assembly  on 
lIoK    Thursdav,   and    takimr   up   arnjs   to   defend    himself 
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against  his  rebellions  children !  Sc>  easy  is  it  for  supersti- 
tion to  transform  into  crimes  the  most  innocent,  and  even 
the  most  necessary  actions.  After  having  made  this  hu- 
miliating confession,  Louis,  at  the  command  of  the  arch- 
bishop, laid  aside  his  sword  and  belt,  divested  himself  Of 
his  royal  robes,  put  on  the  penitential  sackcloth,  and  retired 
to  the  cell  that  was  assigned  him. 

But  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  the  voice  of  humanity 
at  length  prevailed  over  the  prejudices  of  the  age  and  the 
policy  of  the  clergy.  Loth  aire  became  an  oljject  of  gene- 
ral abhorrence^  and  his  father  of  compassion.  His  two 
brothers  united  against  him,  in  behalf  of  that  father  whom 
they  had  contributed  to  humble.  The  nobility  returned 
to  their  obedience,  paying  homage  to  Louis  as  their  law- 
ful sovereign;  and  the  ambitious  Lothaire  was  obliged  to 
crave  mercy  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army,  at  the  feet  of 
a  parent  and  an  emperor,  whom  he  had  lately  insulted, 
Louis  died  in  the  year  840,  near  Mentz,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-seventh  of  his  reign,  lea- 
ving to  his  unnatural  son  Lothaire  a  crown,  a  sword  and  a 
very  rich  sceptre.  The  bishop  of  Mentz  observing  that 
he  had  left  nothing  to  his  son  Louis,  reminded  him  that  at 
the  least  forgiveness  was  his  duty ;  "Yes,  I  forgive  him," 
cried  the  dying  prince,  with  great  emotion;  "but  tell  him 
from  me  that  he  ought  to  seek  forgiveness  of  God,  for 
bringing  my  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave."* 

Lothaire  succeeded  his  father  in  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  took  the  habit  of  a  monk, 
that,  according  to  the  language  of  those  times,  he  might 
atone  for  his  crimes,  and  though  he  had  lived  a  tyrant,  die 
a  saint.  In  this  pious  disguise  he  expired,  before  he  had 
v,ovn.  it  a  w eek. 

His  father  Louis,  by  a  second  marriage,  had  a  son  who 
was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
At  i]\f  tiinc  of  his   father's  death   he  Avas   only  seventceir 
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A  oars  of  age;  but  his  hitliir,  in  hequcatliintr  the  empire  to 
Lcuhaire,  had  stipulated  lor  a  portion  of  territory  to  his 
Noungcst  child,  and  the  former,  to  fidfd  the  wishes  of  his 
indidt^^ent  father  and  entreaties  of  a  fond  mother,  eonsented 
to  resign  to  liini  a  part  of  his  territories.  But  scarcely 
was  Charles  warm  in  his  seat,  when  he  conspired  with  his 
brother  Louis  to  dispossess  Tjothairo  of  the  empire.  Here 
fraternal  luitred  appeared  in  all  its  horrors.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  Fontenoy,  iu  Burgundy,  than  wliieli,  few  en- 
gagements that  are  upon  record  were  more  bloody,  for 
100,000  men  are  said  to  have  fallen  on  the  spot.*  Lo- 
thaire  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  abandon  France  to  the 
armies  of  his  victorious  brothers.  To  secure  their  contjuest 
I  lie  latter  applied  to  the  clergy,  and  \\iih  ilic  more  confi- 
dence of  success,  as  Lothaire,  in  order  to  raise  his  troops 
uitli  greater  expedition,  had  promised  the  Saxons  liljerty 
of  conscience,  or  in  other  words,  the  liberty  of  renouncing 
(  lirl>;tianity,  the  very  idea  of  which  was  abhorred  by  tlie 
rluirch  of  Home.  The  bisho]is  asseml)led  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
jjelle.  and  after  examining  the  misconduct  of  the  emperor, 
inquired  ol"  the  two  j)rinces,  whether  they  chose  to  follow 
liis  examj)le,  or  to  govern  according  to  the  Jaws  of  Cod — 
liy  which  they  meant,  in  enforcing  Christianity  upon  the 
Saxons.  Their  answer  may  be  <'asily  anticipated.  "Re- 
reive  then  the  kingdom  by  the  divine  authority,"  added 
the  jirelatesj  "we  exhort  you,  we  conujiand  you  to  receive 
it."  BiU  JiOtliaire,  by  means  of  his  indulgeiu-e  to  the 
Saxons,  and  other  expedients,  was  enabled  to  raise  a  new 
army,  and  to  recover  his  throne. f 

Nothing  is  more  clear,  tlian  that  the  ilrr'^\  now  a.-pired 
fo  the  ritrht  of  rli-'posiug  ol' crowns,  which  lliey  founded  on 
the  ancient  .leui^li  practice  of  arujiiuing  Kings.  Tiiey 
hrul  recourse  to  the  most  miserable  fu'tions  and  sophisms 
to  render  iheni'^fKes  independent.  Tliey  refused  to  take 
ilie   oath    of  lidelii\,    "because  sacred  hands   could   not, 
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witliout  abomination,  submit  to  hands  impure  1"  One 
usurpation  led  to  another  5  abuse  constituted  right — a  qiub- 
ble  appeared  a  divine  law.  Ignorance  sanctified  every 
thing,  and  the  most  enormous  usurpations  of  the  clergy 
obtained  a  ready  sanction  from  the  slavish  superstition  of 
the  laity.  One  very  popular  argument  which  the  former 
much  insisted  on  was,  that  the  splendour  of  their  dignity 
was  to  the  majesty  of  the  emperors  and  kings  as  the  ef- 
fulgence of  the  sun  to  thp  borrowed  light  of  the  moon; 
and  therefore  they  demanded  and  extorted  from  crowned 
heads  the  most  extravagant  marks  of  respect  and  the  most 
debasing  humiliations.  They  trumped  up  a  collection  of 
forged  acts,  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  "The  De^ 
CRETALS,"  spurious  writings,  in  which  are  supposed  the 
existence  of  ancient  canons,  ordaining  that  no  provincial 
council  shall  be  held  without  the  permission  of  the  pope  j 
and  that  all  ecclesiastical  causes  shall  be  under  his  juris-^ 
diction.  The  words  of  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
apostles  are  also  therein  quoted,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
have  left  writings  behind  them.  All  these  being  written 
in  the  wretched  style  of  the  eighth  century,  and  the  whole 
filled  with  blunders  of  the  grossest  kind,  both  historical  and 
geographical,  the  artifice  was  sufiiciently  apparent;  but 
they  had  only  ignorant  persons  to  deceive.  These  false 
decretals  imposed  upon  mankind  for  eight  hundred  jears, 
and  though  the  fraud  was  at  length  detected,  the  customs 
established  by  them  still  subsist  in  some  countries :  their 
antiquity  supplied  the  place  of  truth!  The  papal  chair 
was  filled  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  by  Ni- 
cholas I.  one  of  the  most  obstinate,  inflexible,  and  ambitious 
prelates  that  ever  disgraced  the  priesthood,  Even  his  own 
clergy,  the  bishops  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  accused  him  of 
making  himself  emperor  of  the  world,  an  expression  which, 
though  somewhat  strained,  was  not  wholly  without  founda- 
tion. He  asserted  his  dominion  over  the  French  clergy, 
and  received  appeals  from  all  ecclesiastics,  dissatisfied  with 
their  bishops.     Hence  he  taught  the  people  to  acknowIedg^ 
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a  siipicaic  trilninal  at  a  distance  iVom  their  awn  country, 
iintl  of  course  a  foreigrn  sway.  lit'  i-suo»l  liis  orders  in  the 
jnost  authoritative  style,  to  regulate  the  disputed  succession 
Jo  the  kingdom  of  Provence.  "Let no  one  prevent  the  eni- 
j)eror,"  says  he,  "from  qovcrninu,  the  kingdoms  which  he 
holds  in  \irtue  of  a  succession  confirmed  by  the  holy  see, 
and  by  the  crown  wljich  the  sovereign  pontifT  has  set  on 
his  head." 

It  is,  however,  pleasing  to  find  that,  deplorable  as  was 
the  state  of  things,  this  domineering  conduct  of  the  popes 
did  not  always  go  w  ithout  remonstrance,  even  from  some 
of  the  clergy  themselves.  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
for  example,  about  the  year  875,  raised  his  voice  in  the  most 
spirited  manner  against  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Adrian 
II.  the  successor  of  Nicholas.  This  bold  and  independent 
prelate  desired  the  pope  to  call  to  mind  that  respect  and 
.submission  which  the  ancient  ponlilVs  had  always  paid  to 
princes,  and  to  reflect  that  his  dignit}'  gave  him  no  right 
over  the  government  of  kingdoms;  that  he  could  not  be  at 
the  same  time  pope  and  king:  that  the  choice  of  a  sove- 
reign belongs  to  the  people;  that  anathemas  ill  applied 
have  no  eflect  upon  the  soul ;  and  that  free  men  are  not  to 
be  enslaved  by  a  bishop  of  Kome.*  But  the  voice  of  an 
individual  is  easily  drowned  in  the  clamours  of  a  mob. 
The  evil  proceeded  in  defiance  of  the  expostulation  of 
Ilincmnr.  About  the  year  S77,  Fope.lohn  Vill.  convened 
a  council  at  Troycs  in  France,  one  of  the  canons  of  w  hicli 
is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  adduced  as  a  specimen  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  expressly  asserts,  that  ^Uhe  pow- 
f.rs  of  the  world  shall  not  dare  to  seat  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishops,  unless  desired." 

To  dwell  minul<;ly  upon  tl;is  subject,  and  to  illustrate 
{he  reign  of  the  aniichristian  power  by  a  copious  detail  of 
'listorical  facts,  though  an  easy  task,  would  recjuire  more 
I  pom  than  can  be  conveniently  allotted  to  such  a  discussion 
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in  this  sketch.  The  reader  will  probably  be  satisfied  with 
this  concise  detail.  Indeed  all  our  historians,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  agree  in  describing  the  tenth  century  of  the 
Christian  sera  as  the  darkest  epoch  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. "The  history  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  that  lived  in 
this  [tenth]  century,"  says  the  learned  Mosheim,  "is  a  his- 
tor}'  of  so  many  monsters,  and  not  of  men ;  and  exhibits  a 
horrible  series  of  the  most  flagitious,  ti'emendous,  and  com- 
plicated crimes,  as  all  writers,  even  those  of  the  Romish 
communion,  unanimously  confess."  Nor  was  the  state  of 
things  much  better  in  the  Greek  church  at  this  period;  as 
a  proof  of  w  hich,  the  same  learned  writer  instances  the  ex- 
ample of  Theophylact,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  "  This 
exemplary  prelate,  who  sold  every  ecclesiastical  benefice  as 
soon  as  it  became  vacant,  had  in  his  stable  above  two  thou- 
sand hunting  horses,  which  he  fed  with  pignuts,  pistachios, 
dates,  dried  grapes,  figs  steeped  in  the  most  exquisite 
wines,  to  all  which  he  added  the  richest  perfumes.  One 
Holy  Thursday,  as  he  was  celebrating  high  mass,  his  groom 
brought  him  the  joyful  news  that  one  of  his  favourite  mares 
had  foaled;  upon  which  he  threw  down  the  Liturgy,  left 
the  church,  and  ran  in  rapture  to  the  stable,  where  having 
expressed  his  joy  at  that  grand  event,  he  returned  to  the 
altar  to  finish  the  divine  service,  which  he  had  left  inter^ 
j.'upted  during  his  absence."* 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  a  topic  so  replete 
with  every  thing  that  can  excite  disgust  in  the  mind  of  an 
humble  Christian,  I  shall  take  leave  of  it  by  a  short  review 
pf  the  state  of  things  as  they  existed  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

In  the  year  1056,  Henry  IV.  surnamed  the  Great,  though 
only  five  years  old,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  father  as 
pmperor  of  Germany.  During  the  first  years  of  his  reign, 
the  empire  was  harassed  with  civil  wars,  and  Italy  was  a 
prey  to  intestine  disorders.     Nicholas  II.  then  filled  the 
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pontifical  clmir;  and  he  caused  a  council  to  be  convened 
which  consisted  of  a  hundred  aiid  thirteen  bishops,  who 
passed  a  decree,  by  \\hich  it  was  ordained,  that  in  future 
die  cardinals  only  should  elect  the  pope,  and  that  the  elec- 
tion should  be  confirmed  by  the  rest  of  the  Roman  clergy 
and  the  people,  "saving  the  honour,"  it  was  added,  "due 
to  our  dear  sou  Henry,  now  king;  and  who,  if  it  please 
God,  shall  one  day  be  emperor,  according  to  the  privilege, 
which  tve  have  already  conferred  upon  him;  and  saving  the 
honour  of  his  successors,  on  whoin  the  apostolic  see  shall 
confer  the  same  high  privilege, ^^ 

There  resided  at  this  tin)c  at  Rome,  one  Hildclirand,  u 
monk  of  the  order  of  Cluny,  who  had  recently  been  created 
a  cardinal ;  a  man  of  a  restless,  fiery  and  enterprising  dis- 
position; but  chielly  remarkable  for  his  furious  zeal  for  the 
pretensions  of  the  church.  He  was  born  at  Soana  in  Tus- 
cany, of  obscure  parents,  brought  up  at  Rome,  and  liad 
been  frequently  employed  by  that  court  to  manage  various 
political  concerns  which  required  dexterity  and  resolution, 
and  he  had  rendered  himself  famous  in  all  parts  of  Italy 
for  his  zeal  and  intrepidity.  Hildebrand  had  interest 
enough  to  procure  himself  to  be  elected  to  the  pontifical 
chair,  in  the  year  1073,  by  the  title  of  Gregory  VII.,  and 
tlie  papacy  has  not  produced  a  more  extraordinary  cha- 
racter. "All  that  the  malice  or  (latt(.'ry  of  a  multitude  of 
writers  have  said  of  this  pope,  is  concentrated  in  a  portrait 
of  him  drawn  by  a  Neapolitan  artist,  in  which  (Jregory  is 
represented  as  holding  a  crook  in  one  hand,  and  a  whip  in 
the  other,  trampling  sceptres  under  his  feet,  with  St.  Peter's 
net  and  fislu-s  on  ellher  side  of  him."*  Gregory  was  in- 
Stalled  by  the  pcoj)le  of  Rome,  without  consulting  the  em- 
peror, as  had  hitherto  been  customafy;  but  though  Henry 
had  not  been  consulted  upon  the  wicasion,  Gregory  pru- 
dently waited  fi)r  his  confirmation  of  the  choice  befi)re  he 
assumed  the  tiara.     He  obtained  it  by  this  mark  of  submis- 
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sion ;  the  emperor  confirmed  his  election,  and  the  new  pon- 
tiff was  not  dilatory  in  pulling  off  the  mask,  for  in  a  little 
time  he  raised  a  storm  which  fell  with  violence  upon  the 
head  of  Henry,  and  shook  all  the  thrones  in  Christendom; 
He  began  his  pontificate  with  excommunicating  every  ec- 
clesiastic who  should  receive  a  benefice  from  a  layman,  and 
every  layman  by  whom  such  benefice  should  be  conferred. 
This  was  engaging  the  church  in  an  open  war  with  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  But  the  thunder  of  the  holy  see 
was  more  particularly  directed  against  Henry,  who,  sensible 
of  his  danger  and  anxious  to  avert  it,  wrote  a  submissive 
letter  to  Gregoryj  and  the  latter  pretended  to  take  him  into 
favour,  after  severely  reprimanding  him  for  the  crimes  of 
simony  and  debauchery,  of  which  he  now  confessed  himself 
guilty.  The  pope  at  the  same  time,  proposed  a  crusade, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  deliver  the  holy  sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  infidels ;  offering 
to  head  the  Christians  in  person,  and  desiring  Henry  to 
serve  as  a  volunteer  under  his  command ! 

Gregory  next  formed  the  project  of  making  himself  lord 
of  Christendom,  by  at  once  dissolving  the  jurisdiction 
which  kings  and  emperors  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the 
various  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  subjecting  to  the  papal 
authority  all  temporal  princes,  rendering  their  dominions 
tributary  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  however  romantic  the 
undertaking  may  appear,  it  was  not  altogether  without  suc- 
cess. Solomon,  king  of  Hungary,  was  at  that  time  de- 
throned by  his  cousin  Geysa,  and  fled  to  Henry  for  protec- 
tion, renewing  his  homage  to  the  latter  as  head  of  the 
empire.  Gregory,  who  favoured  the  cause  of  the  usurper, 
exclaimed  against  this  act  of  submission,  and  said  in  a  letter 
to  Solomon,  "You  ought  to  know,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  belongs  to  the  Roman  church;  and  learn,  that 
you  will  incur  the  indignation  of  the  holy  see,  if  3^ou  do  not 
acknowledge  that  you  hold  your  dominions  of  the  pope, 
and  not  of  the  emperor."  This  presumptuous  declaration, 
and  the  noglrct  \\ith   which  it  was  treated,  brought  the 
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quarrel  between  llie  empire  ami  llic  cliureli  to  a  crisis:  it 
wiis  directed  to  Solomon  hut  iiiteuded  Tor  llcnry. 

Hitherto  the  princes  ol'  Christendom  liad  enjoyed  the 
nu;ht  of  nominatiuir  bishops  and  abbots,  and  of  giving  thcui 
inve>iiiure  by  liie  ring  and  crosier.  The  popes,  on  their 
part,  had  been  accustomed  to  send  legates  to  the  emperors 
to  entreat  their  assistance,  to  obtain  their  confirmation,  or 
to  desire  tliem  to  come  and  receive  j)ajxil  sanction.  Gre- 
gory now  resolving  to  push  the  claim  of  investitures,  senf 
two  of  liis  legates  to  summon  Henry  to  appear  before  him 
as  a  delinquent,  because  he  still  continued  to  bestow  inves- 
titures, notwithstanding  the  papal  decree  to  the  contrary; 
adding,  that  if  he  failed  to  yield  obedience  to  the  church, 
he  must  expect  to  be  cxconnnunicated  and  dethroned. 

This  arrogant  message,  froin  one  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  vassal,  greatly  provoked  Henry,  who  abruptly  dismiss- 
ed the  legates,  and  lost  no  time  in  con\oking  an  assembly 
of  princes  and  dignified  ecclesiastics  at  Worms ;  where, 
after  matiwe  deliberation,  they  came  to  this  conclusion.  tliM 
Gregory  having  usurj)eil  tlie  chair  of  St.  Peter,  by  indirect 
means,  infected  the  church  of  God  with  many  novelties  and 
abuses,  and  deviated  from  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  in  seve- 
ral instances,  the  emperor,  by  the  supreme  auiliority  derived 
from  his  predecessors,  ought  to  divest  him  of  his  dignity, 
and  appoint  a  successor.  Henry,  consequently,  sent  an  am- 
ba>sador  to  Rome,  with  a  formal  deprivation  of  Gregory  : 
who,  in  his  turn,  convoked  a  council,  at  whicli  were  present 
one  hundred  and  ten  bishops,  who  unanimously  agreed  that 
th<.'  pope  had  just  cause  to  depose  Henry,  to  annul  the  oath 
of  allegiance  wliich  the  princes  and  states  had  taken  in  his 
favour,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  holding  an}-  correspond- 
ence with  him  on  pain  of  exconununii  alion.  And  tiiis  ex- 
ecrable sentence  was  immediately  lulminated  against  the 
emperor  and  his  adherents.  "  In  the  name  of  Almighty 
God,  and  l)y  your  authority,"  said  (ir«'g«)rv,  addressing 
the  members  of  the  council,  "  I  j)rohibit  Henry  from  govern- 
JQtf  llie  Teutonic  kinu'^donj  and  Ilalv.      \  Yv\i",\<v  all  Chri*^ 
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tians  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him ;  and  I  strictly 
forbid  all  persons  to  serve  or  attend  him  as  king." 

This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  pope  presuming  to  deprive 
a  sovereign  of  his  crown  ;  but  unhappily  it  was  too  flatter- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  pride  to  be  the  last.  No  preceding 
prelate  had  hitherto  dared  to  use  such  imperious  language 
as  Gregory  ;  for  though  Louis,  the  son  of  Charles  the 
Great,  had  been  deposed  by  his  bishops,  there  was  at  least 
some  colour  for  that  step ;  they  condemned  him,  in  appear- 
ance, only  to  do  public  penance. 

The  circular  letters  written  by  Gregory  breathe  the  same 
spirit  as  his  sentence  of  deposition.  In  them  he  repeatedly 
asserts  that  "  bishops  are  superior  to  kings,  and  made  to 
judge  them" — expressions  equally  artful  and  presumptuous. 
His  object  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  engaging  in  the  bonds 
of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  the  pope  as  Vicar  of  Christ,  all 
the  potentates  of  the  earth,  and  to  establish  at  Rome  an 
annual  assembly  of  bishops,  by  whom  the  contests  which 
from  time  to  time  might  arise  between  kingdoms  and  sove- 
reign states,  were  to  be  decided,  the  rights  and  pretensions 
of  princes  to  be  examined,  and  the  fate  of  nations  and  em- 
pires determined.* 

Gregory  well  knew  what  consequences  w^ould  result  from 
the  thunders  of  the  church.  The  bishops  in  Germany  im- 
mediately came  over  to  his  party,  and  drew  with  them  many 
of  the  nobles.  The  Saxons  took  the  opportunity  of  revolt- 
ing :  even  the  emperor's  favourite  Guelf,  a  nobleman  to 
wiiom  he  had  given  the  dutchy  of  Bavaria,  supported  the 
maleconlents  with  that  very  power  which  he  owed  to  his 
sovereign's  bounty ;  and  the  princes  and  prelates  who  had 
assisted  in  deposing  Gregory,  gave  up  their  monarch  to  be 
tried  by  the  pope,  who  was  requested  to  come  to  Augsburgh 
for  that  purpose. 

To  avoid  the  odium  of  this  impending  trial,  Henry  took 
the  strange  resolution  of  suddenly  passing  the  Alps,  accom- 

*  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hiot.  vol.  ii.  cent.  xi.  part  2. 
Vol.  I.  3  H 
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paiiied  only  l)y  a  iVw  of  liis  domestics,  and  of  throwing 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Gregory,  in  order  to  implore  his  ah- 
solution.  The  pontiff  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  the 
eountess  or  diitchess  Matilda,  at  Canosa,  a  fortress  on  the 
Appenines.  At  the  gates  of  this  mansion,  the  emperor  pre- 
sented himself  as  an  humble  penitent.  He  alone  was 
achnitted  within  the  outer  court,  wiiere,  lieing  stripped  of 
his  robes,  and  wrapped  in  sackcloth,  he  was  compelled  to 
remain  three  days,  in  the  month  of  January  (A.  D.  1077) 
barefoot  and  fasting,  before  he  was  permitted  to  kiss  the 
feet  of  his  holiness!!  The  indulgence  was,  however,  at 
lengtli  granted  him — he  was  permitted  to  throw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  haughty  pontiff,  who  condescended  to  grant 
him  absolution,  after  he  had  sworn  obedience  to  the  pope 
in  all  things,  and  promised  to  submit  to  his  solemn  deci- 
sion at  Augsliurgh  ;  so  that  Henry  reaped  nothing  but  dis- 
grace and  mortification  from  his  journey,  while  the  pontilF, 
elate  ^^itil  triumph,  and  now  considering  himself  as  the  lord 
and  master  of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Christendom,  said 
in  several  of  his  letters,  that  "it  was  his  duty  to  pull  down 
the  pride  of  kings." 

Happily  for  Henry,  all  sense  of  propriety  and  of  com- 
mon decency  was  not  banished  from  the  earth.  The  prin- 
ces of  Italy  were  disgusted  with  the  strange  accommodation 
that  had  taken  place  between  him  and  tiie  pope.  They 
never  could  forgive  the  insolence  of  the  latter,  nor  the 
abject  humility  of  the  former.  But  their  indignation  at 
Oretrorv's  arrogance  overbalanced  their  detestation  of 
tiieir  monarch's  meanness.  He  took  advantage  of  this 
temper,  and,  by  a  change  of  fortune  hitherto  unknown  to 
the  German  eni|)erors,  found  a  strontr  party  in  Italy,  when 
abandoned  by  his  own  suhjects.  All  Ijouihardy  look  up 
arms  against  the  |)ope,  while  the  latter  was  raising  all  Ger- 
many against  the  eni|)eror.  The  formcT  had  recourse  to 
e\ery  art  to  procure  the  election  of  another  emperor  in 
Germany,  while  Henry,  on  his  part,  left  nothing  undone  to 
persuade  the  pcojile  of  Italy  to  choose  another  pope.     The 
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Germans  chose  Rodolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  who  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  Mentz;  and  this  gave  Gregory  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  all  his  finesse  in  order  to  extort  submission 
from  Henry.  He  affected  to  be  displeased  that  Rodolph 
was  consecrated  without  his  order.  He  had  deposed  Hen- 
ry, but  it  was  still  in  his  power  to  pardon  him — he  there- 
fore declared  that  he  would  acknowledge  as  emperor  and 
king  of  Germany  that  claimant  who  should  be  most  sub- 
missive to  the  holy  see. 

But  Henry  was  not  now  to  be  duped.  He  chose  rather 
to  trust  to  the  valour  of  his  arms  than  to  the  generosity  of 
the  pope,  and  therefore  marched  his  troops  against  his 
rival  Rodolph,  whom  he  defeated  in  several  engage- 
ments. Gregory  seeing  no  hopes  of  submission,  thunder- 
ed out  a  second  sentence  of  excommunication,  in  which, 
after  depriving  Henry  of  strength  in  combat,  and  condemn- 
ing him  never  to  be  victorious — he  desires  the  world  to  take 
notice  that  it  is  in  the  pope's  power  to  take  away  empires, 
kingdoms,  principalities,  Sic,  and  to  bestow  them  on  whom 
he  pleases.  Tlie  whole  concludes  with  the  following  ex- 
traordinary apostrophe  to  the  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul : 
*'  Make  all  men  sensible  that,  as  you  can  bind  and  loose 
every  thing  in  heaven,  you  can  also  upon  earth,  take  from 
or  give  to,  every  one  according  to  his  deserts,  empires, 
kingdoms,  and  principalities.  Let  the  kings  and  prmces  of 
the  age  instantly  feel  your  power,  that  they  may  not  dare 
to  despise  the  orders  of  your  church ;  and  let  your  justice 
be  so  speedily  executed  upon  Henry,  that  nobody  may 
doubt  of  his  falhng  by  your  means  and  not  by  chance."* 

But  the  apostles  were  either  deaf  to  the  prayer  of  their 
pretended  successor,  or  declined  their  co-operation  with 
it.  Henry  triumphed  over  his  enemies.  Rodolph  had  his 
hand  cut  off  in  a  battle  which  was  fought  with  great  fury 
aiear  IMersberg,  in  Saxony,  and,  discouraged  by  the  mis- 
fortune of  their  chief,  his  followers  gave  way.      Rodolph, 

*  Fleury's  Eccles.  HisL 
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perceiving  his  end  approachiuir,  ordered  ti)e  amputated 
member  to  be  brought  him,  ami  thus  afldre^^sed  his  oiiicers. 
"Behold  the  hand  with  whicli  1  took  the  t>ath  ol' allegiance 
to  Henry — an  oath  whi«  li,  at  the  instigation  ot'  Ronir,  I 
have  violated,  in  perlidiously  aspiring  to  an  honour  that 
was  not  due  to  me." 

The  aflairs  of  Henry  now  revived  apace.  A  new  pope 
was  elected  who  took  the  title  of  Clement  III.  and  the  em- 
peror, thus  delivered  from  his  formidable  antagonist,  soon 
dispersed  the  rest  of  his  enen)ies  in  (lermany,  and  proceed- 
ed to  Italy,  to  settle  the  new  pontili'  in  thr  paj)al  chair.  The 
gates  of  Rome  being  shut  against  him,  he  was  compelled 
to  attack  the  city  in  form.  Aftrr  a  siege  of  two  years,  it 
was  taken  by  assault,  and  with  dilliculty  saved  from  pillage, 
but  Gregory  retired  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  from 
whence  he  hurled  defiance,  and  lulminated  his  thunder 
against  the  conf|ueror.  The  siege  of  St.  Angelo  w  as  now 
prosecuted  with  vigour,  but  in  the  absence  of  Henry,  Gre- 
gory foimd  means  to  escape,  and  died  soon  after  at  Salerno, 
A.  D.  I0S5.  His  last  words  were,  "1  have  loved  justice 
and  hated   inicpnty;  therefore  I  die  in  exile.'** 

Hut  the  troubles  of  Henry  did  not  terminate  with  the 
life  of  Gregory.  The  pontills  who  succeeded,  proved  as 
inimical  to  his  peace  and  tranquillity  as  their  predecessor 
had  been.  I'rban  II.  contrived,  in  conjunction  with  the 
romjless  Matilda,  to  seduce  the  emperor's  son  into  a  reliel- 
lion  acrain>t  his  father.  This  young  prince,  whose  name 
was  C'onrafI,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  suc- 
ce»'defl  so  well  in  his  usurjiation,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  cities  of  Italy  and  their  nobles  acknowledged  him  as 
their  sovereign.  The  emperor,  despairing  of  being  able 
to  reduce  hiiu  to  obediem-e  by  arms,  assembled  the  German 
princes,  who  put  the  deUnquent  to  the  ban  of  tlie  empire,f 


*  Life  of  Grppory  VII.  hy  Difhmnr. 

f  The  word  hfin  originally  ^^ipniiui)  banner,  afterwards  edict,  and 
lastly  a   declaration  uf   outlawry,  wincli   was  thus  iotitnatcd.     "We 
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and  declared  his  brother  Henry  king  of  the  Romans. 
Two  years  afterwards,  both  Conrad  and  the  pope  died — 
the  latter  being  succeeded  in  the  papal  chair  by  Pascal  II. 
(another  Gregory)  and  the  former  by  his  yonnger  brother 
Henry,  as  king  of  Italy. 

The  new  pope  w  as  scarcely  invested  with  office,  ere  he 
contrived  to  excite  3  oung  Henry  to  rebel  against  his  father. 
He  called  a  council,  to  which  he  summoned  the  aged 
monarch;  and  as  the  latter  did  not  obey  the  citation,  he 
excommunicated  him  for  the  schisms  which  he  had  introdu- 
ced into  the  church ;  stimulating  his  son  to  rebellion  by 
alleging  that  he  was  bound  to  take  upon  himself  the  reins 
of  government,  as  he  could  not  acknowledge  an  excommu- 
nicated king  or  father.  In  vain  did  the  emperor  use  every 
paternal  remonstrance  to  dissuade  his  son  from  proceeding 
to  extremities;  the  breach  became  wider,  and  each  prepared 
for  the  decision  of  the  sword.  But  the  son,  dreading  his 
father's  military  superioritj ,  and  confiding  in  his  tender- 
ness, had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  as  base  as  it  was  effectual. 
He  threw  himself  unexpectedly  at  the  emperor's  feet,  and 
implored  pardon  for  his  undutiful  behaviour,  which  he  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  evil  counsellors.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  submission,  he  was  taken  into  favour  by  his 
indulgent  parent,  who  instantly  dismissed  his  arm}'.  The 
ungrateful  youth  now  revealed  the  perfidy  that  was  in  his 
heart;  he  ordered  his  father  to  be  confined — assembled  a 
diet  of  his  own  confederates,  at  which  the  pope's  legate 
presided,  and  repeated  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  emperor,  whose  dignity  was  instantly  transfer- 
red to  his  rebellious  son. 

The  archbishops  of  Mentz  and  Cologne  were  sent  a^ 
deputies  to  the  old  emperor,  to  intimate  his  deposition  and 
demand  his  regalia.  Henr}-  received  this  deputation  with 
equal  surprise  and  concern;  and  finding  that  the  chief  ac- 


declare  thy  wife  a  widow,  thy  children  orphans,  and  send  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  devil,  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth." 
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^usalion  a£raiii>t  him  was  "the  scandalous  manner  in  which 
he  had  set  bisliopricks  to  sale,"  he  thus  addressed  tlie  au- 
<lacious  ecclesiastics:  "If  I  have  prostituted  the  benefices 
of  the  church  for  liire,  you  yourselves  are  the  most  proper 
persons  to  convict  me  of  that  simony.  Say  then,  I  conjure 
you  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God !  what  have  1  exacted, 
or  what  have  I  received,  for  having  promoted  you  to  the 
dignities  tiiat  you  now  enjoy?"  They  acknowledged  that 
he  was  innocent  so  far  as  regardcni  their  preferments. 
"And  yet,"  continued  he,  "the  archbishopricks  of  iMentx 
and  Cologne,  being  two  of  the  best  in  my  gift,  I  might 
have  filled  my  coffers  by  exposing  them  to  sale.  I  bestow- 
ed them,  however,  upon  you,  out  of  free  grace  and  favour, 
and  a  worthy  retinn  you  make  to  my  benevolence!  Do 
not,  1  beseech  you,  become  abettors  of  those  who  have 
lifted  up  dieir  hands  ap^ainst  their  lord  and  master  in  defi- 
ance of  faitli,  gratitude,  and  allegiance." 

As  the  unfeeling  prelates,  deaf  to  this  pathetic  address, 
insisted  on  his  compliance  with  the  object  of  their  mission, 
Henry  retired,  and  put  on  his  re^al  ornaments;  then  re- 
turning to  the  apartment  he  had  left,  and  sealing  himself  on 
a  chair  of  state,  he  renewed  his  remonstrance  in  these  words; 
"  Here  are  the  marks  of  that  ro\ alty  with  which  1  was  in- 
vested by  God  and  the  princes  of  the  empire;  if  you  disre- 
gard the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  the  eternal  reproach  of 
mankind,  so  much  as  to  la}  violent  hands  on  your  sove- 
reign, you  may  strip  me  of  them.  I  am  not  in  a  rondition 
(o  defend  myself" 

Regardless  ol"  these  expostulations,  the  two  archbishops 
snatched  the  crown  from  his  head,  and  dragging  him  from 
bis  chair,  forcibly  pulled  off  his  robes.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, Henry  exclaimed,  "Great  God!  (the  tears  flowing 
down  his  venerable  cheeks)  thou  art  the  God  of  vengeance, 
and  wilt  repay  this  outrage.  I  have  sinned,  I  own,  and 
merited  such  shame  by  the  follies  of  my  youth ;  but  thou 
wilt  not  fail  to  punish  those  traitors  for  their  violence,  in- 
gratitude and  perjury." 
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To  such  a  degree  of  wretchedness  was  this  prince  after- 
wards reduced  by  the  barbarity  of  his  son,  that,  destitute 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  Hfe,  he  entreated  the  bishop 
of  Spire,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  that  see,  to  grant  him 
a  canonry  for  his  subsistence,  representing  that  he  was 
capable  of  pei'forming  the  office  of  "chanter  or  reader.'' 
Disappointed  in  that  humble  request,  he  shed  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  turning  to  those  who  were  present,  said,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  "JWy  dear  friends^  at  least  have  pity  upon  my 
condition,  for  I  am  touched  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord.'''' 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  when  every  one 
thought  his  courage  was  utterly  extinguished,  and  his  soul 
overwhelmed  by  despondence,  Henry  found  means  to  escape 
from  custody  and  reached  Cologne,  where  he  was  recog- 
nized as  lawful  emperor.  Repairing  next  to  the  Nether- 
lands, he  found  friends  who  raised  a  considerable  body  of 
men  to  assert  his  claims,  and  facilitate  his  restoration;  he 
also  issued  circular  letters,  calling  upon  the  princes  of 
Christendom  to  interest  themselves  in  his  cause.  He  even 
wrote  to  the  pope,  intimating  that  he  was  inclined  to  an 
accommodation,  provided  it  could  be  settled  without  pre- 
judice to  his  cause.  But  before  any  thing  material  could 
be  executed  in  his  favour,  Henry  died  at  Leige  (Aug.  7. 
1106)  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-ninth 
of  his  reign.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  courage  and  ex- 
cellent endowments  both  of  body  and  mind.  In  his  ap- 
pearance there  was  an  air  of  dignity  which  spoke  the  great- 
ness of  his  soul.  He  possessed  a  natural  fund  of  eloquence 
and  vivacity,  his  temper  was  placid  and  merciful,  his  kind- 
ness and  benevolence  extensive,  and  his  life  exhibited  an 
admirable  pattern  of  fortitude  and  resignation.* 


*  Russel's  Modern  Europe,  vol.  i.  part.  i.  letter  -23.  and  the  authors 
there  quoted  on  this  subject. 
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Sketch  of  tho  state  of  the  Christ  inn  profession  from  the  death 
of  Claude  of  Turin  to  the  times  of  Peter  IVuldo. 

A.  D.  84  o— 11  (■)(). 

During  the  dark  ages  which  succeeded  tlie  invasion  of 
Europe  by  the  barbarous  nations,  when  feudal  anarchy 
distracted  the  civil  governments,  and  a  flood  of  superstition 
had  deluged  the  church,  C'hristianity,  banished  from  the 
seats  of  empire,  and  loathing  the  monkish  abodes  of  indo- 
lence and  vice,  meekly  retired  into  the  sequestered  valleys 
of  Piedmont.  Finding  there  a  race  of  men  iniarrayed  in 
hostile  armour,  uncontaminated  by  the  doctrines  and  com- 
mandments of  an  apostate  church,  unambitious  in  their 
temper,  and  simple  in  their  manners,  she  preferred  their 
society,  and  among  them  took  up  her  abode.  Tiie  turbu- 
lence of  the  times,  which  drave  many  from  the  more  fertile 
plains  of  France  and  Italy  in  search  of  freedom  and  tran- 
quillity, greatly  augnu-nted  the  population  of  this  remote 
district;  and,  in  the  ninth  century,  the  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  had  been  held  forth  among  them  with 
considerable  clearness  and  ability  by  Claude,  bishop  of 
Turin.* 

Remote  from  the  influence  of  noisy  parties,  and  little 
conversant  with  literature,  we  can  scarcely  expect  any 
notice  of  them,  until  their  increase  and  prosperity  excited 
the  attention  of  ambition  and  avarice,  and  occasioned  it 
to  be  rumoured  in  the  neighbouring  ecclesiastical  states, 
that  a  numerous  people  occupied  the  southern  valleys  of  the 
Alps,  whose  faith  and  practice   difl'ered   from   those  of  the 


*  Sec  chap.  iv.  bccI.  i.  p.  39.'i — -JOb,  and  L'  Hist.  Oencrale  des  Ep- 
lines  Vaud.  par.  Gilrs  Jii;in  I.oq^er,  cli.  K),  21,  2.',  28.  KauUin's  Hi-*l. 
France,  vol.  3. 
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Romish  church;  who  paid  no  tythes,  oftered  no  mass, 
worshipped  no  saints,  nor  had  recourse  to  any  of  the  pre- 
scribed means  for  redeeming  their  souls  from  purgatory. 

The  archbishops  of  Turin,  Milan,  and  other  cities,  heard 
this  report  with  anxiety,  and  the  necessary  measures  were 
accordingly  adopted  for  ascertaining  its  truth  or  falsehood, 
the  former  turning  out  to  be  the  result,  and  finding  that 
these  people  were  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  authority  a«d 
denunciations  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  aid  of  the  civil 
f  power  was  demanded.  The  princes  and  nobles  of  the  ad- 
jacent countries  at  first  refused  to  disturb  them;  they  had 
beheld  with  pleasure  their  simple  manners,  their  upright- 
ness and  integrity,  their  readiness  to  oblige,  and  their 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  civil  and  social 
life.  The  clamour  of  the  Romish  clergy,  however,  ulti- 
mately prevailed,  and  the  civil  power  was  armed  against 
the  peaceable  and  inoffensive  inhabitants  of  the  valleys. 
Scaffolds  were  erected  and  fires  kindled  at  Turin  and  other 
cities  around  them.  The  fortitude  and  confidence  of  the 
martyrs,  however,  increased  as  their  faith  and  constancy 
were  tried.  "  Favour  me,"  said  Catalan  Girard,  who  was 
one  of  their  number,  as  he  sat  upon  the  funeral  pile  at 
Reuel- — "  favour  me  with  those  two  flint  stones,"  which  he 
saw  near  him.  Being  handed  to  him,  he  added  as  he  threw 
them  to  the  ground,  "  Sooner  shall  I  eat  these  stones,  than 
you  shall  be  able  by  persecution  to  destroy  the  religion  for 
which  I  die.'** 

Multitudes,  however,  fled  like  innocent  and  defenceless 
gheep  from  these  devouring  wolves.  They  crossed  the 
\lps;  and  travelled  in  every  direction,  as  Providence  and 
the  prospect  of  safety  conducted  them,  into  Germany, 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries.  There  they 
trimmed  their  lamps  and  shone  with  new  lustre.  Their 
worth  every  where  drew  attention,  and  their  doctrine  formed 
increasing  circles  around  them.     The  storm  which  threat- 

*  Perrin's  History  of  the  Vaudois,  part  ii.  b,  ii,  ch.  A 
Vol.  I.  3  I 
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encd  their  destruction,  only  scattered  tl»ein  as  the  preciou* 
iteds  of  the  future  glorious  rtforniation  of  the  Christian 
church.*  In  the  present  section,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
mark  their  dispersions  into  dilfercnt  countries,  and  the 
treatment  they  met  with  duriny;  the  cleventli  and  twelfth 
centuries,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Peter  Waldo  of  Lyons. 
Our  materials  of  information  are  scanty,  and  even  those  we 
must  be  content  to  receive  chiedy  from  their  in)placable 
enemies ;  but  by  a  little  patient  research,  and  the  aid  of  a 
discriminating;  judgment  in  selectini^  the  probable  from  the 
fictitious,  we  shall  be  furnished  with  son)e  interesting;  in- 
formation relative  to  this  obscure  portion  of  their  history. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  durinf:^  the 
pontificate  of  Pope  Leo  IX.  (A.  1).  1050)  rose  up  Bkuf.n- 
GARius,  a  person  of  great  learning  and  talents,  who  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  as  it  was  then  commonly 
termed;  and  by  writing  against  it,  called  forth  all  the 
learned  of  the  church  of  Home  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  Berengarius,  was  a  native  of  France, 
educated  under  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartras,  a  very  learned 
man;  and  taking  orders  in  the  church,  became  deacon  of 
St.  Maurice,  and  ultimately  archbishop  of  Angers,  in  tlu" 
province  of  Anjou.  He  was  also  princi|ial  of  the  academy 
of  Tours.  The  prevalent  sentiment  of  his  day  relative  to 
the  eucharist  was,  that  the  bread  was  the  identical  body, 
and  the  wine  the  very  blood,  of  Christ — not  only  figura- 
tively, but  substantially  and  properly.  Bercngarius,  on 
the  contrary,  insisted  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  only  in  the 
heavens;  and  that  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  are 
merely  the  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood.  St-veral  of  the 
bishops  wrote  against  him,  most  bitterly  complaining  of 
lii>  heresy;  but  not  f«'eling  the  force  of  their  arguments, 
Berengarius  remained  unmoved;  and  defended  his  opinions 
with  the  utmost  pertinacity.     He  wrote  a  letter  on  the  sul>- 

'  Dr.  Hankiu's  Hisloiv  dP  ["imdcc,  vol.  iii.  p.  19J— 19?^. 
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J€ct  to  Lanfrank,  who  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Stei)hens  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  called 
from  thence  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  be  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  which  being  opened  while  the  latter  was 
from  home,  was  officiously  transmitted  by  the  convent  to 
Pope  Leo.  The  Pontiff,  shocked  at  its  heretical  contents, 
Gummoned  a  council  at  Mcrcelli,  at  which  Berengarius  was 
commanded  to  be  present.  His  friends,  however,  advised 
him  against  going,  and  he  consequently  sent  two  persons 
to  attend  the  council,  and  answer  in  his  behalf.  Lanfrank 
also  was  present  and  pleaded  for  Berengarius,  but  the  lat- 
ter was  condemned,  the  two  persons  who  appeared  for  him 
imprisoned,  and  Lanfrank  commanded  by  the  Pope  to 
draw  up  a  refutation  of  the  heresy  of  Berengarius  on  pain 
of  being  himself  reputed  a  hei'etic;  with  which  injunction 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  comply.  This  example  was  fol- 
lowed also  by  the  council  of  Paris,  summoned  the  very 
same  year  by  Henry  L  in  which  Berengarius  and  his  nu- 
merous adherents,  were  threatened  with  all  sorts  of  evils 
both  spiritual  and  temporal — evils  which  w^ere  in  part  exe- 
cuted against  the  heretical  prelate,  for  the  monarch  de- 
prived him  of  all  his  revenues.  But  neither  threatenings 
nor  fines,  no?  the  decrees  of  Synods,  could  shake  the  firm-^ 
ness  of  his  mind,  or  oblige  him  to  retract  his  sentiments. 
In  the  mean-while,  the  opinions  of  Berengarius  were  every 
where  s]Drcading  rapidly,  insomuch  that  if  we  may  credit 
cotemporary  writers,  "his  doctrine  had  corrupted  all  the 
English,  Italian,  and  French  nations."  Thuanus  adds, 
that  "  in  Germany  were  many  of  the  same  doctrine,  and 
that  Bruno,  bishop  of  Treves,  banished  them  all  out  of  his 
diocess,  sparing  only  their  blood."  During  the  remainder 
of  the  life  of  Leo  IX.  Berengarius  and  his  friends  enjoyed 
a  temporary  respite,  but  no  sooner  had  Victor  II.  succeeded 
to  the  pontifical  chair,  than  the  flame  of  religious  discord 
was  rekindled,  and  a  council  was  assembled  at  Tours,  in 
1055,  to  examine  anew  the  doctrine  of  Berengarius.  At 
this  council  the  famous  Hildebrand,  who  was  afterwards. 
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created  Vopo  CJret;orv  ^'I1.,  appeared  in  the  character  of 
legate,  and  opp«>sed  tli^  new  doctrine  with  the  utmost  ve- 
hemence. Berengarius  ^^'as  also  present  at  this  assembly, 
and  overawed  by  threats,  rather  than  convinced  by  argu- 
ment, lu?  professed  to  abandon  his  oj)inions,  solemnly 
abjured  them  in  the  presence  of  the  council,  and  made  his 
peace  with  the  church.  In  this,  however,  he  appears  to 
lla^e  been  insincere,  for  soon  after  this  period,  he  taught 
anew,  though  with  more  circumspection,  the  opinions  he 
had  formerly  professed.  The  account  of  his  perfidy  reach- 
ing Rome,  he  was  summoned  to  attend  a  council  which 
was  convened  there  in  1059,  and  on  this  occasion,  so  ter- 
rified was  Berengarius,  that  he  declared  his  readiness  to 
embrace  and  adhere  to  the  doctrines  which  that  venerable 
assembly  should  think  proffer  to  impose  upon  him.  A  con- 
fession of  faith  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  which  he  pub- 
licly signed  and  ratified  by  an  oath.  In  that  confession 
the  following  declaration  was  contained, — that  the  bread 
and  w ine  after  consecration  were  not  only  a  sacrament,  but 
also  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that 
this  body  and  blood  were  handled  by  the  priests,  and  con- 
sumed by  the  faithful,  not  sacramentally,  but  in  reality  and 
truth,  as  other  sensible  objects  are.  This  doctrine  was 
so  monstrously  absurd;  it  was  such  an  impudent  insnlt 
upon  common  sense  and  the  very  first  princi|)les  of  reason, 
that  it  is  impossible  it  should  impose  upon  tlie  acute  mind 
of  Berengarius  for  a  moment,  nor  could  it  possibly  be- 
come the  object  of  his  serious  belief,  anil  his  conduct,  aU 
Diost  iunuediately  after,  pro\i'd  that  bis  jjrofession  of  it  was 
an  odious  act  of  dissimulation;  for  no  sooner  was  he  re- 
turned into  France,  than  he  expressed  the  utmost  detesta- 
tion and  abhorrence  of  the  doctrines  he  had  been  obliged 
to  profess  at  Rome,  solenudy  abjured  them  in  his  discourse 
aufl  writings;  and  returru-d  y.ealously  to  the  |)rofession  and 
defence  of  his  former  real  opinion. 

The  controversy,   how(\er,   was  still   prolonged  during 
many  years,  and  a  multitude   of  ivritings  on  both  sides  of 
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tlie  quesdonj  were  continually  issuing,  and  the  followers  of 
Berengarlus  every  where  increasing.  His  adversaries  now 
iiad  recourse  to  the  seducing  influence  of  soft  and  friendly 
expostulation  to  engage  him  to  dissemble  anew;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  return  from  his  pretended  apostacy;  but. 
these  proved  ineffectual.  At  length,  Gregory  VII.  was 
raised  to  the  papal  chair,  a  man  whose  enterprising  spirit 
no  difficulties  nor  opposition  could  discourage.  This  pre- 
late, resolving  to  put  an  end  to  this  wide  spreading  con- 
troversy, sent  an  order  to  Berengarias  to  repair  to  Rome 
in  the  year  1078.  Gregory  had  a  high  esteem  for  the 
latter,  and  though  to  silence  the  clamours  of  the  multitude 
he  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  him,  he  did  it  widi  all  pos- 
sible mildness.  He  permitted  Berengarius  to  draw  up  a 
new  confession  of  his  faith,  and  to  renounce  that  which  he 
had  formerly  sworn  to  abide  b}^ 

This  new  confession  not  proving  satisfactory  to  his  en- 
raged adversaries,  though  Gregory  himself  approved  it,  a 
second  was  drawn  up,  \A:hich  was  indeed  less  vague  and 
equivocal,  but  then  it  contained  all  the  quintessence  of  ab- 
surdity which  characterized  the  original  one;  for  he  now 
professed  to  believe  that  "  the  bread  and  wine  were,  by  the 
mysterious  influences  of  the  holy  prayer,  and  the  words  of 
Christ,  substantially  changed  into  the  true,  proper  and 
vivifying  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  No  sooner  had  he 
znade  thii  strange  declaration  than  the  pope  loaded  him 
with  caresses  and  sent  him  back  to  France,  graced  with  the 
most  honourable  testimonies  of  his  liberality  and  friend- 
ship. Solemn,  however,  as  the  declaration  had  been  at 
Rome,  Berengarius  had  no  sooner  returned  to  his  residence 
than  he  began  to  compose  an  elaborate  refutation  of  his 
last  confession,  which  excited  airesh  the  flames  of  theologi- 
jcal  controversy.  Berengarius,  however,  amidst  the  cla- 
jfnours  of  his  enraged  adversaries,  from  this  time  observed 
a  profound  silence.  Disgusted  with  a  controversy  in  which 
Jhe  first  principles  of  reason  were  so  impudently  insulted, 
^d  ej^austcd  by  an  opposition  which  he  was  unable  to 
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overcome,  lie  abandoned  all  his  worldly  concerns  and  re- 
tired into  solitude,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
lasting,  prayer,  and  the  exercise  of  piety.  In  the  year 
loss  death  put  a  period  to  the  aflViction  which  he  suflered 
in  his  retirement,  occasioned  by  a  bitter  reilection  upon 
the  dissimulation  he  had  been  guilty  of  at  Rome;  leaving 
behind  him,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  deep  impression 
of  his  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  his  followers  were  as 
numerous  as  his  fame  was  illustrious."*  Tliis  controversy 
was  too  remarkable  to  be  wholly  passed  over  in  this  place, 
but  huviim  said  thus  much  of  it,  1  now  pass  on  to  a  more 
pleasing  and  profitable  subject. 

A  little  before  the  year  ]  140,  Evervinus  of  Stainfield,  in 
the  dioccss  of  Cologne,  in  Ciermany,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  celebrated  Saint  Bernard,  concerning  certain  heretics 
in  his  neighbourhood.  This  letter  has  been  preserved  by 
^Mabillou,  and  the  learned  Dr.  Allix  has  furnished  us  with 
a  translation  of  it  in  bis  Remarks  on  the  Ancient  Churches 
of  Piedmont,  p.  1-10.  A  few  extracts  from  it  will  enable  us 
io  form  some  judgment  concerning  this  class  of  men. 
Evervinus  was  much  perplexed  in  his  mind  about  them ; 
and  to  obtain  a  solution  of  his  dou]>ts,  he  wrote  as  follows 
to  the  renowned  IJernard,  whose  word,  at  that  time,  was  as 
law  throughout  Christendom. 

"There  have  lately  been  some  heretics  discovf  red  among 
as  near  Cologne,  of  whom  some  have  with  satisfaction  re- 
turned again  to  ihe  church.  One  that  was  a  bishop  among 
them,  and  his  companions,  oj)enly  opposed  us  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  clergy  and  laity,  the  lord  archbishop  himself 
being  present,  with  many  of  the  noliility,  maintaining  their 
heresy  from  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  aj)Ostles.  IJut 
fnuling  that  they  made  no  impression,  they  desired  that  h 
day  might  be  fixed,  u|)<)n  whi<h  they  miglit  bring  along 
with  them  men  skilful  in  their  faith,  ])romi.sing  to  return  to 
the  church,  provided  their  teachers  were  unable  to  answer 

*  MoshciJn,  vol,  ii.  fcni.  xi.  pnrl  ?. 
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their  opponents  x  but  that  otherwise  they  would  rather  die 
than  depart  from  their  judgment.  Upon  this  declaration, 
having  been  admonished  to  repent  for  three  days,  they  were 
seized  by  the  people  in  their  excess  of  zeal,  and  burnt  to  death; 
and,  what  is  most  astonishing,  they  came  to  the  stake,  and 
endured  the  torment  of  the  flames,  not  only  with  patience, 
but  even  with  joy.  In  this  case,  O  holy  father,  were  I  pre- 
sent with  you,  I  should  be  glad  to  ask  you,  how  these 
members  of  Satan  could  persist  in  their  heresy  with  such 
constancy  and  courage  as  is  rarely  to  be  found  among  the 
most  religious  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 

"Their  heresy  is  this: — They  say  that  the  church  is 
only  among  themselves,  because  they  alone  follow  the  w  ays 
of  Christ,  and  imitate  the  apostles,  not  seeking  secular 
gains,  possessing  no  property,  following  the  pattern  of 
Christ,  who  was  himself  perfectly  poor,  nor  permitted  his 
disciples  to  possess  any  thing.*  Whereas  ye^  say  they  to 
us,  join  house  to  house  and  field  to  fieldj  seeking  the  things 
of  this  world, — yea,  even  your  monks  and  regular  canons 
possess  all  these  things — describing  themselves  as  the  poor 
of  Christ's  flock,  who  have  no  certain  abode,  fleeing  from 
one  city  to  another,  like  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves — 
enduring  persecution  with  the  apostles  and  martyrs  j  though 
strict  in  their  manner  of  life,  abstemious,  laborious,  devout 
and  holyj  and  seeking  only  what  is  needful  for  bodily  sus- 
tenance, living  as  men  who  are  not  of  the  world.  But  you, 
say  they,  lovers  of  the  world,  have  peace  with  the  world 
because  ye  are  of  it.  False  apostles,  who  adulterate  the 
word  of  God,  seeking  their  own  things,  have  misled  you 
and  your  ancestors.  Whereas  we  and  our  fathers  having 
been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  apostolic  doctrine,  have 
continued  in  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  shall  continue  so  to 
the  end.  '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,'  saith  Christ ; 
and  our  fruits  are  the  footsteps  of  Christ.     The  apostolic 


*  We  shall  see  reason  hereafter  to  believe  that  ia  this  particular 
Evervinus  misrepresented  them. 
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(licrnlty,  say  tiiey,  is  conuptod  by  cng-aging  itself  In  secular 
aflair^,  while  it  sits  in  the  chair  of  Peter.  They  do  not 
liolcl  the  baptism  of  inlantSj  alleging  that  pa«sagc  of  the 
gospel,  'He  that  believeih  ami  is  baptizcfl  shall  be  saved.' 
They  place  no  confidence  in  the  intercession  of  saints;  and 
all  tilings  observed  in  liie  chTU'ch  uhich  have  not  been 
established  by  Christ  himself  or  his  apostles,  they  call  su- 
perstitions. They  do  not  admit  of  any  j)urgatory  fire  after 
death,  contending  that  the  souls,  as  soon  as  they  depart  out 
of  the  bodies,  do  enter  into  rest  or  punishment,  provijig  it 
from  that  passage  of  Sohjinon,  'Which  way  soever  the  tree 
falls,  whether  to  the  south  or  to  the  north,  there  it  lies,'  by 
which  means  they  make  void  all  the  prayers  and  oblations 
of  brlievers  fi>r  the  deceased. 

'•  \\  (*  therefore  beseech  you,  holy  father,  to  employ  your 
rare  and  watc»>f?dness  against  these  manifold  mischiefs: 
and  that  yon  would  be  pleased  to  direct  your  pen  against 
these  wild  beasts  of  the  reeds,  not  thinking  it  sufHcient  to 
answer  us  that  tin- tower  of  Da\id,to  wliich  we  may  bct.ike 
ourselves  for  refuge,  is  sulliciently  foriifictl  with  bulwarks, 
that  a  thousand  bucklers  hang  on  the  walls  of  it,  all  shields 
of  mighty  men.  For  we  desire,  father,  for  the  sake  of  us 
simple  ones,  and  that  are  slow  of  understanding,  you  would 
be  pleased  by  yonr  study,  to  gather  all  these  arms  into  one 
place,  that  th^y  may  be  the  more  readily  found,  and  more 
powerful  to  resist  these  monsters.  1  nmst  iid'orm  3  on  also, 
that  those  of  tliem  who  have  returned  to  our  church,  tell  us. 
that  tlinj  It, id  frreitf  nvmbvrs  of  ihclr  persnnsion  scattered 
ohnost  rvrry  wlicrr,  and  that  amongst  them  there  were  many 
of  our  clergy  and  mouks.  And  as  for  those  who  were  burnt, 
(hey,  in  the  defi-nce  they  made  fi)r  themselves,  told  us,  that 
this  heresy  had  been  concealed  from  the  time  of  the  mar- 
tyrs— and  that  it  had  existed  in  Greece  and  other  coun- 
tries." 

The  lettir  of  K\t  r\inu>  had  all  die  effect  upon  Bernard 
that  he  could  desin>.  The  mighty  champion  immediately 
prepared  himself  for  the  combat.      He  was  then  pIdtli-^hinq" 
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a  set  of  sermons  on  the  Canticles,  and  in  the  65th  and  66th 
of  them  he  enters  the  lists  most  vehemently  with   these 
heretics.     He  is  extremely  offended  with  them  for  deriding 
the  Catholics  because  they  baptized  infants,  and  prayed  for 
the  dead,  and  asserted  purgatory — condemns  their  scrupu- 
lous reuisal  to  swear  at  all,  which,  according  to  him,  was 
one  of  their  peculiarities — upbraids  them  with  their  secrecy 
in  the  observance  of  their  religious  rites,  not  considering 
the  necessity  which  persecution  imposed  upon  them — finds 
fault  with  a  practice  among  them  of  dwelling  with  women 
in  the  same  house  without  being  married  to  them,  by  which 
we  are  no  doubt  to  understand,  that  they  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to   solemnize  their  marriages  according  to  the 
ceremohies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  though  he  expresses 
himself  as  knowing  very  little  of  the  manners  of  the  sect ; 
and  from  the  numberless  rumours  propagated  against  them, 
he  suspects  them  of  hypocrisy.     Yet  his  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  their  general  coijduct  seems  to  overbalance  all  his 
invectives.     "If,"  says  he,  "you  ask  them  of  their  faith, 
nothing  can  be  more  Christian;  if  you  observe  their  con- 
versation, nothing  can  be  more  blameless,  and  what  they 
speak,  they  prove  by  deeds.     You  may  see  a  man,  for  the 
testimony  of  his  faith,   frequent   the  church,  honour  the 
elders,  oilier  his  gift,  make  his  confession,  receive  the  sacra- 
ment.    What  more  like  a  Christian.^     As  to  life  and  man- 
ners, he  circumvents  no  man,  overreaches  no  man,  and  does 
violence  to  no  man.     He  fasts  much,  and  eats  not  the  bread 
of  idleness,  but  works   with   his  hands  for  his   support. 
The  whole  body,  indeed,  are  rustic  and  illiterate,  and  all 
whom  I  have    known    of   tiiis   sect   are    very  ignorant." 
Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  great  Saint  Bernard  in 
their  behalf.* 


*  Dr.  Haweis  loses  all  patience  with  his  brother  Milner,  for  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  the  great  Bernard  into  the  calendar  of  saints.  "I 
am  astonished,"  says  he,  "  at  his  attempt  to  enrol  Bernard  in  his  cata- 
logue of  evangelical  religion.  Saint  added  to  such  a  name  would  be 
unpious.  However  orthodox  some  of  his  sentiments  mav  be,  can  false 
Vol.  I.  3  K 
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We  have  some  additional  information  concerning  these 
people,  given  us  by  Egbert,  a  monk,  and  afterwards  abbot 
of  Schonauge,  who  tells  us  that  he  had  often  disputed  with 
these  heretics,  and  that  he  had  learned  still  more  of  their 
opinions  from  those  who  had,  through  the  force  of  torments 
and  the  threat  of  being  burned,  renounced  their  com- 
munion. He  says,  "they  are  commonly  called  Cathari, 
[Puritans^  a  sort  of  people  very  pernicious  to  the  catholic 
faith,  which,  Hke  moths,  they  corrupt  and  destroy."      He 


miracles,  lying  prophecies,  bloody  persecutions  of  (he  faitlifiil,  and 
servitude  to  the  papacy  and  her  dominion,  constitute  a  snint  of  the  first 
water?  A  protestant  divine  disgraces  his  page  by  these  commenda- 
tions, and  renders  even  the  truths  which  he  sup|K)rts  and  contends  for 
as  evangelical,  suspicious."  Inipartiiil  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  '230.  In  all  this 
I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Haweis  ;  but  tlien  it  furnishes  me  with  a  power- 
ful plea  against  his  own  consistency,  who  has  no  scruple  to  enrol  in  hit 
catalogue  the  names  of  Athanasius  and  Augustine — men  equally  re- 
nowned for  their  lust  of  power,  their  persecuting  |)rinciples,  their  false 
miracles,  their  lying  prophecies,  and  abject  servitude  to  the  prevaihng 
corruption  of  their  respective  times. 

To  the  character  of  Bernard,  however,  let  us  not  be  unjust.  He 
was  not  a  blind  and  slavish  supporter  of  the  court  of  Rome,  even  id 
those  davs.  On  the  contrary,  he  used  the  greatest  freedom  of  speech 
in  lashing  the  vices  of  the  clergy  of  his  time,  and  made  himself  ex- 
tremely obnoxioiis  to  them  by  his  free  remonstrances.  "  Who  at  the 
outset,"  says  he,  when  the  order  of  monks  began,  "  would  ever  have 
unagined  that  monks  would  become  so  wicked  as  they  since  hare  ? 
Oh,  how  unlike  are  we  to  those  in  the  days  of  Anthony!  Did  Maca- 
rius  live  in  such  a  manner.'  Did  Basil  (each  so?  Did  Anihony  ordain 
so?  Did  the  fathers  in  Egypt  carry  themselves  so?  How  is  the  light 
of  the  world  become  darkness?  How  is  the  salt  of  the  carlh  become 
unsavoury?  I  am  a  liar," says  he,  "  if  I  have  not  seen  an  abbot  ha- 
ving above  sixty  horses  in  his  train  !  When  ye  saw  them  riding,  ye 
might  say,  'These  are  not  fathers  of  monasteries,  but  lords  of  castles — 
not  shepherds  of  souls,  but  princes  of  provinces  I' — O,  vanity  of  vani- 
ties I  the  walls  of  churches  are  glorious,  while  the  poor  are  starving." 
Even  the  ptipes  Ihftuselvt's  were  not  spared  bv  Bernard.  He  wrote 
to  Eugenius  and  to  Inno<;en(  the  Second,  imputing  to  them  the  blame 
of  all  the  wickedness  m  (he  church, — (hough  he  approve«l  of  i(8  con- 
stitution, and  defendc<J  all  its  riles  and  ceremonies.  This  inconsistent 
conduct  gave  rise  to  a  saying  which  passed  in(o  a  proverb,  and  was 
common  for  centuries  after,  viz.  Bemardxu  rum  vidit  omnia — Bernard 
docii  not  see  every  Uiiog. 
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adds,  that  they  were  divided  into  several  sects,  and  main- 
tained their  opinions  by  the  authority  of  Scripture.  He 
takes  particular  notice  of  their  denying  the  utility  of  bap- 
tism to  infants,  which,  say  they,  through  their  incapacity, 
avails  nothing  to  their  salvation ;  insisting  that  baptism 
ought  to  be  deferred  till  they  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
and  that  even  then  those  only  should  be  baptized  who  make 
a  personal  profession  of  faith,  and  desire  it.*  "  They  are 
armed,"  says  he,  "  with  the  words  of  the  holy  Scripture, 
which  in  any  way  seem  to  favour  their  sentiments,  and 
with  those  they  know  how  to  defend  their  errors,  and  to 
oppose  the  catholic  truth  ;  though  in  reality  they  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  true  meaning  couched  in  those  words,  and 
which  cannot  be  discovered  without  great  judgment.  They 
are  increased  to  great  multitudes  throughout  all  countries, 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  church — for  their  words  eat  like  a 
canker,  and  like  a  flying  leprosy,  running  every  way,  infect- 
ing the  precious  members  of  Christ.  These  in  our  Germany 
we  call  Cathari ;  in  Flanders  they  call  them  Piphles ;  in 
French  Tisserands,  from  the  art  of  weaving,  because  num- 
bers of  them  are  of  that  occupation. "f 

Thus,  by  comparing  together  these  several  fragments  of 
information,  we  may  acquire  some  distinct  notion  of  these 
Cathari.  They  were  a  plain,  unassuming,  harmless,  and 
industrious  race  of  Chirstians,  patiently  bearing  the  cross 
after  Christ,  and  both  in  their  doctrine  and  manners  con- 
demning the  whole  system  of  idolatry  and  superstition  which 
reigned  in  the  church  of  Rome,  placing  true  religion  in  the 
faith,  hope,  and  obedience  of  the  gospel,  maintaining  a  su- 
preme regard  to  the  authority  of  God,  in  his  word,  and  regu- 
lating their  sentiments  and  practices  by  that  divine  standard. 
Even  in  the  twelfth  century  their  numbers  abounded  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cologne,  in  Flanders,  the  south  of  France, 
Savoy,  and  Milan.      "  They  were  increased,"  says  Egbert, 

*  See  his  Sermon  against  the  Cathari  in  Bib.  Pat.  torn.  ii.  p.  99,  106. 
Danver's  Hist.  Bapt.  p.  249. 
f  Dr.  Allix's  Remarks,  p.  loO. 
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"to  great  mxdiitndes  THRotGHoiT  all  tountries,"  and 
although  they  «cem  not  to  liave  attracted  attention  in 
any  remarkable  degree  previous  to  tliis  period,  yet,  as  it  is 
obvious  they  could  not  liave  sprung  up  in  a  day,  it  is  not 
an  unfair  inference  that  they  must  have  long  existed  as  a 
people  wholly  distinct  from  the  catholic  church,  tlu)Ugh, 
amidst  the  political  squabbles  of  the  clergy,  it  was  their 
good  fortune  to  be  almost  entirely  overlooked. 

The  same  Egbert,  sp«  aking  of  them,  says,  "Concerning' 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  thty  hold  this  opinion,  that  at  the 
very  instant  of  their  departure  out  of  the  body,  they  go  to 
eternal  bliss  or  endless  niisery,  for  they  do  not  admit  the 
belief  of  the  universal  church,  that  there  are  some  purga- 
tory punishments,  with  which  the  souls  of  some  of  the  elect 
are  tried  for  a  time,  on  account  of  those  sins  from  which 
they  have  not  been  purified  by  a  plenary  satisfaction  in  this 
lile.  On  \\ huh  account  they  think  it  superfluous  and  vain 
to  give  alms  for  the  dead  and  celebrate  inasses;  and  they 
scoff  at  our  ringing  of  bells,  \»  hich,  nevertheless,  for  pious 
reasons,  are  used  in  our  churches,  to  give  others  warning 
that  they  may  pray  for  the  dead,  and  to  put  them  in  mind 
«)f  their  own  death.  As  for  masses,  they  altogether  despise 
them,  regarding  them  as  of  no  value,  (or  ihoy  maintain  that 
the  sacerdotal  order  has  entirely  ceased  in  the  church  of 
Rome  and  all  other  Catholic  churches,  and  that  true  priests 
are  only  to  bo  found  in  their  sect."* 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  twellili  century,  these  peo- 
ple were  exposed  to  severe  persecution.  The  wal  of  (»al- 
dinus,  archbishop  of  Milan,  was  roused  against  them  to  such 
a  pit(  h,  that,  after  making  them  the  objects  of  unrelenting 
persecution,  during  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  years,  he,  at 
length,  fell  a  niartyr  to  his  own  ard(»ur,  dying  in  the  year 
1173,  in  conse(|uence  of  ;ui  illness  contracted  through  the 
excess  of  his  vehemence  in  preaching  against  them. 

♦  Srmion  i.  p.  889,  in   Hih.  pp.   folou.  cd.  quoted  by  Dr.  Allix. 

p.  1..:. 
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Towards  the  middle  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  a  small  so- 
ciety of  these  Puritans,  as  they  were  called  by  some,  or 
Waldcnses,  as  they  are  termed  by  others,  or  Paulicians, 
as  they  are  denominated  by  our  old  monkish  historian, 
William  of  Neuburgh,  made  tlieir  appearance  in  England. 
This  latter  writer  speaking  of  them  says,  "they  came  ori- 
ginally from  Gascoyne,  where,  being  as  numerous  as  the 
sand  of  the  sea,  they  sorely  infested  both  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  England."  The  following  is  the  account  given 
by  Dr.  Henry,  in  his  history  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  viii.  p. 
338.  oct.  ed.  of  this  emigrating  party;  which,  in  substance, 
corresponds  with  what  is  said  of  them  by  Rapin,  Collier, 
Lyttleton,  and  other  of  our  writers. 

"  A  company,  consisting  of  about  thirty  men  and  women, 
who  spoke  the  German  language,  appeared  in  England  at 
this  time  (1159,)  and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment by  the  singularity  of  their  rehgious  practices  and 
opinions.  It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  discover  with  cer- 
tainty what  their  opinions  were,  because  they  are  recorded 
only  by  our  monkish  historians,  who  speak  of  them  with 
much  asperity.  They  were  apprehended  and  brought  be- 
fore a  council  of  the  clergy  at  Oxford.  Being  interroga- 
ted about  their  religion,  their  teacher,  named  Gerard,  a 
man  of  learning,  answered  in  their  name,  that  they  were 
Christians,  and  believed  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles.  Upon 
a  more  particular  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  they  denied 
several  of  the  received  doctrines  of  the  church,  such  as 
purgatory,  pra3^ers  for  the  dead,  and  the  invocation  of 
saints;  and  refusing  to  abandon  these  damnable  heresies, 
as  they  were  called,  they  were  condemned  as  incorrigible 
heretics,  and  delivered  to  tiie  secular  arm  to  be  punished. 
The  king  (Henry  II)  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy,  com- 
manded them  to  be  branded  with  a  red  hot  iron  on  the  fore- 
head, to  be  whipped  through  the  streets  of  Oxford,  and, 
having  their  clothes  cut  short  by  their  girdles,  to  be  turned 
into  the  open  fields,  all  persons  being  forbidden  to  afford 
them  any  shelter   or  relief  under   the  severest  penalties. 
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This  cruel  sentence  was  executed  in  its  utmost  rigour; 
and,  it  being  the  depth  of  winter,  all  these  unhappy  per- 
sons perished  with  cold  and  hunger.  These  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  who  suH'ered  death  in  Britain,  for  tiie  vague 
and  variable  crime  of  heresy,  and  it  would  have  been  much 
to  the  honour  of  the  country  if  they  had  been  the  last." 

There  is  an  account  of  the  punishing  of  these  Waldenses, 
in  the  Arch.^ologia,  vol.  ix.  p.  292 — 305,  written  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Denne,  of  Wilmington  ;  from  which  I  shall  here 
give  a  short  extract  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  preceding 
narrative.  "  These  persons,"  says  he,  "  having  been  be- 
lievers of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  (as  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  bishops)  and,  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
silence  of  the  historian,  that  these  sectaries  were  in  their 
manners  inoffensive,  nothing  but  the  evil  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion could  have  prompted  their  judges  to  deliver  them  up 
to  the  civil  magistrate.  It  was  the  niore  culpable  in  the 
prelates,  because  there  was  so  little  ground  for  an  alarm  of 
their  propagating  with  success  their  peculiar  tenets.  For 
though  they  seem  to  have  resided  for  some  time  in  Eng- 
land, they  only  converted  one  woman  of  inferior  rank,  and 
she  was  so  slightly  attached  to  them,  that  she  was  soon 
prevailed  on  to  recant  and  forsake  their  society.  And  as 
they  were  not  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  it  is  some- 
what strange  that  the  king,  whose  disposition  was  humane, 
should  (liink  those  people  merited  branding  and  exile.  But 
it  was  during  the  contest  between  Henry  and  Beckel  in  sup- 
port (»f  the  just  rights  of  the  crown  that  this  occurrejice 
hajjpened ;  and  his  hard  usage  of  these  foreigners  has  been 
attributed  to  an  unwillingness  of  affording  a  pretext  to  tl>e 
y)ope  and  his  a(lhiT«'nts  to  charge  them  with  profaneness,  or 
an  iiiaiu-ntiou  to  tlic  cause  oi' religion.  \iy  the  coiuicil  of 
Tours,  held  in  I  Ui.{,  princes  were  exhorted  and  directed  to 
imprison  all  heretics  within  llirir  flominions,  and  to  confis- 
cate their  effects.  Of  this  injunction  Henry  could  not  be 
ignorant,  and  he  might  be  actuated  by  it  to  treat  the  delin- 
quents with  nu)re  rigour  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
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done."     Mr.  Denne  has   fixed  the   sitthig  of  the  council 
at  Oxford  in  the  year  1166. 

But  the  Cathari,  or  Puritans,  were  not  the  only  sect 
which,  during  the  twelfth  century,  appeared  in  opposition 
to  the  superstition  of  the  church  of  Rome.  About  the 
year  1110,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  provinces  of 
Languedoc  and  Provence,  appeared  Peter  de  Bruys, 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  ex- 
erting the  most  laudable  efforts  to  reform  the  abuses  and 
remove  the  superstitions  which  disfigured  the  beautiful 
simphcity  of  the  gospel  worship.  His  labours  were  crown- 
ed with  abundant  success.  He  converted  a  great  number 
of  disciples  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  after  a  most  indefati- 
gable ministry  of  twenty  years  continuance,  he  was  burnt 
at  St.  Giles,  a  city  of  Languedoc  in  France,  in  the  year 
1130,  by  an  enraged  populace,  instigated  by  the  clergy, 
who  apprehended  their  traffic  to  be  in  danger  from  this  new 
and  intrepid  reformer.  His  followers  were  called  Petrobru- 
sians ;  but  of  his  doctrinal  sentiments  the  following  are  those 
alone  which  we  can  be  sure  of  at  this  remote  period — That 
the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  to  be  administered  only  to 
adults — that  it  was  a  piece  of  idle  superstition  to  build  and 
dedicate  chuixhes  to  the  service  of  God,  who  in  worship 
has  a  peculiar  respect  to  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  who 
cannot  be  worshipped  with  temples  made  by  hands — that 
crucifixes  were  objects  of  superstition,  and  ought  to  be 
destroyed — that  in  the  Lord's  supper  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  were  not  exhibited,  but  only  represented  in 
the  way  of  symbol  or  figure — and  lastly,  that  the  oblations, 
prayers,  and  good  works  of  the  living,  could  in  no  respect 
be  beneficial  to  the  dead.* 

A  few  years  after  the  death  of  Peter  de  Bruys,  rose  up  an 
Italian  by  birth,  of  the  name  of  Henry,  said  to  have  been 
his  disciple,  and  who  was  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  the 


*  Mosheim's  Church  History,  vol.  iii.  cent.  xii.  part  2.  ch.  v.  and 
the  authors  there  referred  to. 
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Heiiricians.  He  iuul  been  both  a  monk  and  a  bormit; 
but  having  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  he  la- 
boured to  reform  tlie  superstitions  of  the  times.  Quitiuig 
Lausanne,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  he  travelled  to  Alans,  and 
being  banished  from  thence,  removed  successively  to  Poic- 
tiers,  Bourdeaux,  and  other  cities  in  France ;  and  at  length, 
in  the  year  1147,  to  Toulouse,  preaching  the  gospel 
in  all  those  places  with  the  greatest  acceptance,  and  de- 
claiming with  vehemence  and  fervour  against  the  vices  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  superstitions  introduced  by  tlum  into 
the  Chri>iian  church.  At  Toulouse  he  was  warmly  op- 
posed by  the  great  St.  Bernard,  that  luminary  of  the 
Catholic  church,  who,  thougli  he  wrote  against  him  with 
great  bitternes.s,  is  nevertheless  constrained  to  admit  that 
Henry  was  a  learned  man,  and  greatly  respected  'by  his 
numerous  followers.  The  latter,  however,  to  avoid  his 
fury,  was  compelled  to  save  himself  by  flight.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  seized  in  his  retreat,  and  carried  before  Pope 
Eugenius  III.,  who  assembled  a  council  at  Rheims,  in  which 
lie  presided  in  person,  and  having  received  a  nuniber  of 
accusations  against  Henry,  committed  him  in  the  year 
1 158  to  a  close  prison,  in  which  he  shortly  ended  his  days. 
His  doctrinal  sentiments  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us 
in  a  manner  so  full  and  explicit  as  could  be  wished.  "All 
we  know  is,  that  he  r(;jected  infant  baptisni;  censured  with 
^everity  the  corrupt  and  licentious  maiuiers  of  the  clergy; 
treated  the  festivals  and  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church 
with  the  utmost  contempt ;  and  held  private  assemblies,  in 
uliicli  he  explained  and  inculcated  his  peculiar  sentiments."* 
I  feel  some  hesitation  in  adding  to  the  list  of  reformers 
who  arose  during  thi>  benighfe<l  period,  the  name  of  Ar- 
nold of  Brescia,  because  Mosheim  and  other  writers  have 
described  him  as  a  man  of  a  turbulent  and  impetuous 
.spirit;  and,  though  he  i^^  iniiversally  allowed  tf»  have  been 
possessed  of  exten*;ive   erudition,    ami   remarkable   for  the 

*  MosliCiin,  vol   III.  cciil.  xii.  pari  li.  ch.  v. 
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austerity  of  his  manners,  he  is  represented  by  those  writers 
as  not  confining  himself  to  the  apostolic  weapons  of  the 
Christian  warfare.  Yet,  the  spirit  of  candour  and  fairness 
would  seem  to  require  that  allowance  should  be  made  for 
those  exaggerations  which  the  malignity  of  his  enraged 
adversaries  prompted  them  to  vent  against  him.  There 
are  few  things  more  difficult  than  to  combine  the  leniter 
in  modo,  w  ith  the  fortiter  in  re,  and  gentleness  seems  al- 
most incompatible  with  the  zeal  of  a  reformer.  I  shall, 
however,  adduce  a  tew  impartial  testimonies  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Arnold,  and  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions on  them.  The  following  account  of  him  is  given  in 
a  recent  publication  of  great  merit. 

Arnold,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  travelled  into  France, 
and  became  the  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Abelard.  Ha- 
ving imbibed  some  of  the  heretical  sentiments,  and  a  por- 
tion of  that  freedom  of  thought,  which  distinguished  his 
master,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  monk, 
began  to  propagate  his  opinions  in  the  streets  of  Brescia. 
The  zeal  of  this  daring  reformer  was  at  first  directed 
against  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Romish  clergy.  In- 
sisting that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world, 
he  maintained  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  church  w-as 
an  unprincipled  corruption  of  the  rights  of  secular  princes, 
and  that  all  the  corruptions  which  disgraced  the  Christian 
faith,  and  all  the  animosities  which  distracted  the  church, 
sprung  from  the  power  and  overgrown  possessions  of  the 
clergy.  These  bold  truths  were  propagated  not  as  mere 
points  of  speculation,  or  as  an  explanation  of  the  various 
calamities  w  hich  then  affected  the  church ;  they  were  held 
as  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  reform  which  the  people 
were  excited  to  carry  into  execution ;  and  the  clerg}'^  were 
called  upon  to  renounce  their  usurped  possessions,  and  to 
lead  a  frugal  and  abstemious  life  on  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  people.  The  inhabitants  of  Brescia  were 
roused  by  the  eloquent  appeals  of  their  countryman.  They 
revered  him  as  the  apostle  of  religious  liberty,  and  rose  in 
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rebellion  agaiiist  their  lawful  bisiiop.  The  church  took 
alarm  at  these  dantferous  coniniotions,  and  in  a  general 
council  of  the  Lateran,  held  in  1 1 30,  by  Innocent  II.,  Ar- 
nold \\as  condemned  to  perpetual  silence.  He  sought  for 
refuge  be\  ond  the  Alps,  and  found  a  hospitable  shelter  in 
the  Canton  of  Zurich.  Here  he  again  began  his  career  of 
reform,  and  had  the  ability  to  seduce  from  their  allegiance 
the  bi>hop  of  Constance,  and  even  the  pope's  legate.  The 
exhortations  of  St.  Bernard,  however,  reclaimed  these 
yielding  ecclesiastics  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  Arnold 
was  ch'iven  by  persecution  to  hazard  the  desperate  expedient 
of  fixing  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  very  heart  of 
Rome. 

Protected,  perhaps,  if  not  invited,  by  the  nobles,  Arnold 
harangued  the  populace  with  his  usual  fervour,  and  in- 
sjjired  iheni  with  such  a  regard  for  their  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical rights,  that  a  complete  revolution  was  elTected  in  the 
city.  Innocent,  struggled  in  vain  against  this  invasion  of 
his  power,  and  at  last  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  calamity. 
His  successors,  Celestinc  and  Lucius,  who  reigned  only  a 
i'ew  months,  were  unable  to  check  the  popular  frenzy. 
The  leaders  of  the  insurrection  waited  upon  Lucius,  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  the  civil  rights  which  had  been 
usurped  from  the  people,  and  insisted  that  his  holiness  and 
the  clergy  should  trust  only  to  pious  oflerings  of  the  faith- 
ful. Lucius  survived  this  demand  but  a  few  days,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Eugenius  III.,  who,  dreading  tiie  mutinous 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  withdrew  from  Rome,  and  was 
consecrated  in  a  neighbouring  fortress. 

As  soon  as  Arnold  was  actjuainted  with  the  escape  of 
the  poniilf,  he  entered  Rome,  and  animated  with  new  vigour 
the  licentious  fur>  of  the  populace.  He  called  to  their  re- 
membrance the  achicvcmenis  of  their  forefathers — he  paint- 
ed, in  the  strongest  colours,  the  sufl'erings  w  liich  sprung  from 
ecclesiastical  tyranny;  and  he  charged  them  as  men  and 
as  Romans,  never  to  admit  the  pontilT  within  their  walls, 
till  they  had  prescribed  the  limits  of  his  spiritual  jurisdic- 
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tioii,  and  fixed  the  civil  government  in  their  own  hands. 
Headed  by  the  disaftected  nobles,  the  frenzied  populace 
attacked  the  cardinals  and  clergy,  who  still  continued  in 
the  city.  They  set  fire  to  the  palaces,  and  forced  the 
inhabitants  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  system  of  things. 
The  Roman  pontiff  could  no  longer  view  with  patience 
the  excesses  of  this  ungovernable  mob.  At  the  head  of 
his  troops,  chiefly  composed  of  Tiburtines,  he  marched 
against  the  city,  and  after  some  trifling  concessions  on  his 
part,  was  reinstated  on  the  papal  throne.  Notwithstanding 
the  triumph  over  the  malecontents,  the  friends  of  Arnold 
were  still  numerous,  and  continued  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  city,  till  our  countryman,  Adrian  IV.,  was  raised  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  On  the  first  appearance  of  a  riot, 
during  which  a  cardinal  was  either  killed  or  wounded  in 
the  street,  Adrian  held  an  interdict  over  the  guilty  city, 
and  from  Christmas  to  Easter  deprived  it  of  the  privilege 
of  religious  worship.  This  bold  and  sagacious  contrivance 
gave  a  sudden  turn  to  the  minds  of  tiie  people.  Arnold 
and  his  followers  were  banished  from  the  city,  and  fled  for 
protection  to  the  viscounts  of  Campania.  His  holiness, 
however,  was  not  satisfied  with  restoring  peace  to  his  capi- 
tal. A  spirit  of  revenge  burned  within  him,  till  he  instiga- 
ted Frederic  Barbarossa  to  force  Arnold  from  his  asylum  in 
Campania.  This  intrepid  reformer  was  immediately  seized 
by  Cardinal  Gerard  in  1155,  and  was  burned  alive  in  the 
midst  of  a  fickle  people,  who  gazed  with  stupid  indiflerence 
on  the  expiring  hero,  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of  their 
dearest  rights,  and  whom  they  had  formerly  regarded  with 
more  than  mortal  veneration ;  his  ashes  were  thrown  into 
the  Tiber;  but  though  no  corporeal  relic  could  be  preserved 
to  animate  his  followers,  the  efforts  which  he  made  in  the 
cause  of  ci\il  and  religious  freedom  were  cherished  in  the 
breasts  of  future  patriots,  and  inspired  those  mighty  at- 
tempts which  have  chained  down  and  finally  destroyed, 
the  monster  of  superstition. 
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It  is  inipossiblp  not  to  admire  tlic  jirenius  and  persevering 
intrepidity  ot"  Arnold.  To  distinguish  truth  from  error  in 
an  ape  of  darkness,  and  to  detect  the  causes  of  spiritual 
corruption  in  the  tliickest  atmo>^phere  of  ic^norance  and  su- 
perstition, evinced  a  mind  of  more  tl)an  orclinary  stretch. 
To  adopt  a  plan  for  recovering  the  lost  plory  of  his  coun- 
try, and  fixini?  the  limits  of  sj)irinial  usin'pation,  demanded 
a  degree  of  resolution  which  no  opposition  could  control. 
But  to  struggle  against  superstition,  entrenched  in  power, 
to  plant  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  very  heart  of  her 
empire,  and  to  keep  possession  of  her  capital  for  a  num!)er 
of  years,  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  Irom  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  no  power  but  that  of  his  eloquence,  and 
no  assistance  but  that  derived  from  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
Yet  such  were  the  individual  exertions  of  Arnold,  which 
posterity  will  appreciate  as  one  of  the  noblest  legacies 
which  former  ages  have  bequeathed.  Every  triumph  that 
is  gained  over  ecclesiastical  power  stretched  beyond  its  just 
limits,  in  whatever  country  it  is  sanctioned,  and  under  what- 
ever system  of  faith  it  is  exercised,  is  the  triumph  of  right 
reason  over  the  worst  passions  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  great- 
est step  which  the  human  mind  can  take  in  its  progress  to 
that  knowledge  and  happiness  to  which  the  Almighty  has 
destined  it  to  arrive.* 

"We  may  truly  say,"  says  Dr.  Allix,  "that  scarcely  any 
man  was  ever  so  torn  and  defamed  on  account  of  his  doc- 
trine as  was  this  Arnold  of  Brescia.  Would  we  know  the 
reason  of  this?  It  was  because  with  all  his  jiower  he  op- 
posed the  tyranny  and  usurpations  which  the  p()j)es  began 
to  establish  at  Rome  over  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the 
emperors.  He  was  the  man,  who  by  his  counsel  renewed 
the  design  of  re-establishing  the  authority  of  the  senate  in 
Rome,  and  of  obliging  the  pope  not  to  meddle  with  any 
thing  but  what  concerned  the  government  of  the  church, 

'  Edinburgh  Encyclop.  Art.  AR>cii,n. 
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without  invading  the  temporal  jurisdiction : — this  was  his 
ci'iine,  and  this  indeed  is  such  an  one  as  is  unpardonable 
with  the  pope,  if  there  be  any  such."* 

"But  there  was  a  still  more  heinous  thing  laid  to  his 
charge,  which  was  this :  Prater  hac  de  sacramento  altaris 
et  haptismo  parvulorum,  non  sane  dictur  sensisse !  that  is, 
*  He  was  unsound  in  his  judgment  about  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar  and  infant  baptism' — (in  other  words,  he  rejected 
the  popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  of  the  baptism 
of  infants.)  And  this  alone  was  sufficient  ground  for  his 
condemnation  ;  for  as  he  set  himself  industriously  to  oppose 
the  accumulating  errors  in  the  church  of  Brescia,  his  na- 
tive place,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Maifredus,  the 
consul  of  that  city,  accusations  against  him  were  trans- 
mitted to  Pope  Innocent  II.,  who  immediately  imposed 
silence  upon  him,  lest  such  pernicious  doctrine  should  spread 
further.  On  this,  Arnold  retired  from  Italy,  and  settled  at 
Zurich  in  the  diocess  of  Constance,  where  he  continued  to 
disseminate  his  doctrine  until  the  death  of  the  pope,  at 
which  time  he  returned  to  Rome." 

Otho  Frisingensis,  a  catholic  bishop,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  death  of  this  great  man.  "  Being  en- 
tered into  the  city  [Rome]  and  finding  it  altogether  in  a 
seditious  uproar  against  the  pope,  he  was  so  far  from  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  the  wise  man,  not  to  add  fuel  to  the 
fire,  that  he  greatly  increased  it,  proposing  to  the  multitude 
the  examples  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who,  by  the  maturity 
of  their  senators,  counsels,  and  the  valour  and  integrity  of 
their  youth,  made  the  world  their  own.  He  therefore  ad- 
vised them  to  rebuild  the  capitol,  to  restore  the  dignity  of 
the  senate,  and  reform  the  order  of  knights.  He  main- 
tained that  the  civil  government  of  the  city  did  not  belong 
to  the  pope  who  ought  to  confine  himself  to  matters  purely 
ecclesiastical.  And  so  far  did  the  mischief  of  this  infec- 
tious doctrine  prevail,  that  the  mob  pulled  down  several  of 

*  Allix's  Remarks,  p.  169. 
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the  house:;  of  the  nobililv  and  cardiimls,  tie;iting  the  latter 
with  personal  abuse,  and  even  vit)lence.  He  could  not 
hope  to  escape  long,  after  committinu,-  so  heinous  a  crime 
against  persons  so  extremely  jealous  of  their  tyranny. 

"Having  persisted  for  a  length  of  time,  incessantly  and 
irreverently,  in  these  and  similar  enterprises,  contemning 
the  sentence  of  the  clergy  justly  and  canonically  pro- 
lutunced  against  him  as  altogether  void  and  of  no  au- 
thority; he  at  length  y'e//  Into  t/ir  hands  of  some,  on  the 
borders  of  Tuscany,  who  took  him  prisoner,  and  being 
preserved  for  the  prince's  trial,  he  was  at  last,  by  the  pra?- 
fect  of  the  city,  hanged,  (Mosheini  says  he  was  crucified) 
and  his  body  burnt  to  ashes,  to  prevent  the  foolish  rabble 
from  expressing  any  veneration  for  his  body,  and  the  ashes 
of  it  cast  into  the  Tiber."* 

Such  was  the  end  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  whose  memory, 
however,  was  long  and  fondly  cherished  by  the  people  of 
Rome,  whose  interests  he  had  so  courageously  advocated 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  popes,  and  whose  hatred  he  had 
thereby  incurred.  His  tragical  end  occasioned  deep  and 
loud  murmurs  ;  it  was  regarded  as  an  ad  of  injustice  and 
cruelty,  the  guilt  of  which  lay  upon  the  bishop  of  Rome 
and  his  clergy,  who  had  been  the  oc<"asion  of  it.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Arnold,  who  were  numerous,  and  obtained  the 
name  of  Arntjidists,  separated  themselves  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  long  continued  to  bear 
their  testimony  against  its  numerous  abominations. 

This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  for  introducing  some 
particular  mention  ol' the  sect  of  the  Paterines.  The  most 
copious  account  of  them  that  I  have  met  with,  is  that  given 
by  Mr.  Robin>on  in  his  Ecclesiastical  R«'searches,  and  as 
it  appears  to  be  well  >M|)ported  by  the  authorities  which  he 
has  adduced,  and  to  corresponfl  with  what  i^  said  of  the 
;ame  people  by  Dr.  Allix,  Mosheim,  and  others,  1  present 
il  tf»  the  reader  mostly  in  his  own  words. 

'  Dr.  Alljx's  Remarks,  p    17-V 
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Much  has  been  written  on  the  etymology  of  the  word 
Paterine  ;  but  as  the  ItaUans  themselves  are  not  agreed 
on  the  derivation,  it  is  not  likely  foreigners  should  be  able 
to  determine  it.  In  Milan,  where  it  was  first  used,  it  an- 
swered to  the  English  words,  vulgar,  illiterate,  low-bred ; 
and  these  people  were  so  called,  because  they  were  chiefly 
of  the  lower  order  of  men  ;  mechanics,  artificers,  manufac- 
turers, and  others,  who  lived  of  their  honest  labour.  Ga- 
ZARi  is  a  corruption  of  Cathari,  puritans ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  examination  of  these  people,  they  are  noJ 
taxed  with  any  immoralities,  but  were  condemned  for  spe- 
culations, or  rather  for  virtuous  rules  of  action,  which  all 
in  power  accounted  heresies.  They  said  a  Christian  church 
ought  to  consist  of  only  good  people ;  a  church  had  no 
poM  er  to  frame  any  constitutions  ;  it  was  not  right  to  take 
oaths ;  it  was  not  lawful  to  kill  mankind  ;  a  man  ought  not 
to  be  delivered  up  to  officers  of  justice  to  be  converted  ;  the 
benefits  of  society  belonged  alike  to  all  the  members  of  it  j 
faith  without  works  could  not  save  a  man ;  the  church 
ought  not  to  persecute  any,  even  the  wicked : — the  law  of 
Moses  was  no  rule  to  Christians ;  there  was  no  need  of 
priests,  especially  of  wicked  ones  ;  the  sacraments,  and  or- 
ders, and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  futile, 
expensive,  oppressive,  and  wicked ;  with  many  more  such 
positions,  all  inimical  to  the  hierarchy. 

As  the  Catholics  of  those  times  baptized  by  immersion, 
the  Paterines,  by  what  name  soever  they  were  called,  as 
Manichaeans,  Gazari,  Josephists,  Passigines,  &:c.,  made  no 
complaint  of  the  mode  of  baptizing,  but  when  they  were 
examined,  they  objected  vehemently  against  the  baptism 
of  infants,  and  condemned  it  as  an  error.  Among  other 
things,  they  said,  that  a  child  knew  nothing  of  the  matter, 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  be  baptized,  and  was  incapable  of 
making  any  confession  of  faith,  and  that  the  willing  and 
professing  of  another  could  be  of  no  service  to  him. 
"  Here  then,"  says  Dr.  Allix  very  truly,  "  we  have  found  a 
body  of  men  in  Italy,  before  the  year  one  thousand  and 
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twenty-six, ^^  five  luiiulrcd  years  before  the  reformation, 
"wlio  believed  contrnry  to  tlie  opinions  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  ajid  who  hitihiy  conilemned  their  errors."  Atto,  bi- 
shop of  Verceulli,  had  complained  of  such  people  eighty 
years  before,  and  so  liad  others  before  him,  and  there  is  the 
highest  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  always  existed  in 
Italy.  It  is  observable  that  those  who  are  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  Allix,  were  brouiz;ht  to  light  by  mere  accident.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  them  in  Italy,  but  some  disciples  of 
Gundulf,  one  of  their  teachers,  went  to  settle  in  the  low 
countries  (Netherlands)  and  Gerard,  bishop  of  Can)bray, 
imprisoned  them  under  pretence  of  converting  them. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  dissenters 
in  Italy  continued  to  multiply  and  increase;  for  which 
several  reasons  may  be  assigned.  The  excessive  wicked- 
ness of  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  Italian  prelates  was 
better  known  in  Italy  than  in  other  countries.  There 
was  no  legal  power  in  Italy  in  these  times  to  put  dissenters 
to  death.  Popular  preachers  in  the  church,  such  as  Claude 
of  Turin,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  increased  the  number  of 
dissenters,  for  their  disciples  went  further  than  their  masters. 
The  adjacency  of  France  and  Spain  too,  contributed  to 
iheir  increase,  for  both  abounded  with  Christians  of  this 
sort.  Their  churches  were  divided  into  sixteen  compart- 
ments, such  as  the  English  Baptists  would  call  associations. 
Each  of  these  was  subdivided  Into  parts,  which  would  be 
here  termed  churches  or  congregations.  In  Milan  there 
was  a  street  called  Pataria,  where  it  is  supposed  they  met 
for  divine  worship.  At  INIodena  they  assembled  at  some 
water  mills.  They  had  houses  at  Ferrara,  Brescia,  Viterbe, 
Verona,  Vicenza,  and  several  in  Rimini,  Romandiola,  and 
other  places.  Keinerius  says,  in  12')*J  the  Paterine  church 
of  Alba  consisted  of  above  five  hundred  menibers;  that  at 
Concorezzo  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred;  and  that  of 
Bagnolo  of  about  two  hundred.  The  houses  where  they 
met  seem  to  have  been  iiired  by  the  people,  and  tenanted 
by  one  of  the  brethren.  There  were  several  in  each  city, 
and  each  wii-  distinguished  by  a  mark  known   by  them- 
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selves.  Tliey  had  bishops,  or  elders,  pastors  and  teachers, 
deacons,  and  messengers;  that  is,  men  employed  in  travel- 
ling to  administer  to  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  poor  and 
the  persecuted.  In  times  of  persecution  they  met  in  small 
companies  of  eight,  twenty,  thirty,  or  as  it  might  happen ; 
but  never  in  large  assemblies,  for  fear  of  the  consequences. 

The  Paterines  were  decent  in  their  deportment,  modest 
in  their  dress  and  discourse,  and  their  morals  irreproach- 
able. In  their  conversation  there  was  no  levity,  no  scur- 
rility, no  detraction,  no  falsehood,  no  swearing.  Their 
dress  was  neither  fine  nor  mean.  They  were  chaste  and 
temperate,  never  frequenting  taverns,  or  places  of  public 
amusement.  They  were  not  given  to  anger  and  otlier 
violent  passions.  They  were  not  eager  to  accumulate 
wealth,  but  content  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  They 
avoided  commerce,  because  they  thought  it  would  expose 
them  to  the  temptation  of  collusion,  falsehood,  and  oaths, 
choosing  rather  to  live  by  labour  or  useful  trades.  They 
were  always  employed  in  spare  hours  either  in  giving  or 
receiving  instruction.  Their  bishops  and  officers  were 
mechanics,  weavers,  shoemakers,  and  others,  who  main- 
tained themselves  by  their  industry. 

About  the  year  1040,  the  Paterines  had  become  very 
numerous  at  Milan,  which  was  their  principal  residence, 
and  here  they  flourished  at  least  two  hundred  years. 
They  had  no  connexion  with  the  [Catholic]  church;  for 
they  rejected  not  only  Jerome  of  Syria,  Augustine  of 
Africa,  and  Gregory  of  Rome,  but  Ambrose  of  Milan ;  con- 
sidering them,  and  all  other  pretended  fathers,  as  corrupters 
of  Christianity.  They  particularly  condemned  Pope  Syl- 
vester as  Antichrist.  They  called  [the  adoration  of]  the 
cross  the  mark  of  the  beast.  They  had  no  shai-e  in  the 
state,  for  they  took  no  oaths  and  bore  no  arms.  The  state 
did  not  trouble  tliem,  but  the  clergy  preached,  prayed,  and 
published  books  against  them  with  unabated  zeal.  About 
the  year  1176,  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  an  old  infirm  man, 
as  he  was  preaching  against  them   with  great  vehemence, 

Vol.  I.  3  M 
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dropped  dowii  in  a  fit  and  expired  as  soon  a?  lie  liad  re- 
ceived extreme  unction!  About  fourteen  years  afterwards, 
one  Bonacursi,  who  pretended  he  had  been  one  of  these 
Paterines,  made  a  pid)lic  renunciation  of  his  opinions,  and 
embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  fdling  Milan  « itli  fables,  as  all 
rcnegadoes  do.  He  reported  that  cities,  suburbs,  towns, 
and  castles,  were  full  of  these  false  [)roj)hets — that  this  was 
the  time  to  suppress  them,  and  that  the  j)rophei  Jeremiali 
had  directed  the  Milanese  what  to  do,  when  he  said, 
"Cursed  be  he  that  keepeth  hack  his  sword  from  l)lood!!" 
Advice  which  we  shall  presently  see  was  but  too  implicitly 
followed.* 


SECTIOSr   IV. 

History  of  the    Crusades   to  Asia,  for  the   recovery  of  the 
Holy  Lund  and  the  City  of  Jerusalem  from  the   Turks. 

A.  D.  109G— 1270. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  late  eminent  historian, f 
that  "there  is  no  event  in  the  history  of  mankind  more 
sin^ndar  than  that  of  the  crusades."  The  subject  is  in- 
deed very  remotely,  if  at  all,  connected  with  the  kingdom 
of  Christ;    but    as  it   forms  a  prominent   feature  in  the 

*  Rohinsoh't  Ecclesiaslual  Re$earches,  p.  407 — 412.  and  p.  453.  As 
it  may  afford  satisfaction  to  some  readers  to  know  from  what  sources 
of  authority  Mr.  K.  han  drawn  his  aroount  of  the  I'atkrinks,  I  here 
subjom  Ihcm.  Mi'Rator i  yin/iV/.  /</i/.  lorn.  v.  Grkgurii,  contra  Ma- 
nictucns,  i/ui  PiUrrini  dicwilar,  o/tturuli  .tpecimm,  c.Ap.vl.  Skjaudi 
Kf/i^rf>piCr(7iu>n>nti*  (hrofii<  on,  ?i(\.  An.  I  21  J.  Ho>Ar,iiHHi  I'ltd  h«rre- 
liroriim.  J^tnniffulntiii  hirrexis  CtUluirorum.  D'Achkrii  SpirUefiium, 
lorn   i.  p.  20f!.      Dr:  ('(ilharn  monilum. 

\  Ruhrrhim't  IJixtory  nf  C/uirln  I',  vol.  i.  Appendix,  J^''i)lf  13. 
Mr.  Mumt-  terms  them  "the  mosi  sifrrial  and  most  dural)le  monument 
of  liuiiian  foil)  that  has  ycl  appeared  iu  any  age  or  nation. ^^  Hist-  nf 
England,  vol.  i.  ch.  .'>. 
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history  of  the  Antichristian  apostacy;  and  as  these  extra- 
vagant enterprises  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh,  and  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  twelfth, 
century;  and  especially  as  the  relation  of  them  throws  a 
portion  of  light  upon  the  history  of  Europe  during  this 
benighted  period,  it  may  not  be  without  its  use  here  to 
give  a  concise  account  of  them.  I  have  purposely  reserved 
the  article  for  a  separate  section,  to  prevent  its  being  min- 
gled with  what  regards  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  these  frantic  expeditions,  except  to 
condemn  them. 

Pope  Gregory  VII.,  among  his  other  vast  ideas,  had 
formed  the  project  of  uniting  the  Christians  of  the  Western 
empire  against  the  JNIahometans,  and  of  recovering  Pales- 
tine from  the  hands  of  those  infidels :  but  his  quarrels  with 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.  prevented  the  enterprise  from  being 
achieved  during  his  pontificate.  The  work,  however,  was 
reserved  for  a  meaner  instrument;  for  a  man,  whose  con- 
dition could  excite  no  jealousy;  and  whose  hand  was  as 
weak  as  his  imagination  was  warm.  But  previous  to  en- 
tering upon  his  history,  it  will  be  proper  to  describe  the 
state  of  the  East  at  that  time,  and  of  the  passion  for  pil- 
grimages which  then  prevailed  in  Europe. 

The  veneration  and  delight  with  which  we  view  those 
places  that  have  been  the  residence  of  any  illustrious  per- 
sonage, or  the  theatre  of  any  great  event,  have  been  fre- 
quently remarked  by  philosophers  and  moralists.  Hence 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  learned  still  visit  the  ruins 
of  Athens  and  Rome;  and  from  tiiis  source  also  flowed  the 
superstitious  devotion  with  which  Christians  from  the  earliest 
times  were  accustomed  to  visit  that  country  whence  their 
religion  originated,  and  that  city  in  particular  in  which  the 
Saviour  died  for  the  redemption  of  sinners.  Pilgrimages 
to  tlie  shrines  of  saints  and  martyrs  were  also  common; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  diificulty  with  which  tliey  were 
performed  to  distant  countries,  was  their  merit  appreciated, 
till  they  came  at  length  to  be  considered   as   an   expiation 
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for  almost  every  orimc.  Moreover,  aii  opinion  bcg-an  to 
prevail  over  Europe  lowurds  the  close  of  the  tenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  that  the  thousand  years 
mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the  book  of  the  Revelation, 
ch.  x.\.  2 — 4,  were  nearly  accompli^lied,  and  the  end  of 
the  world  at  lianil — a  persuasion  which  greatly  augmented 
the  luimber  and  ardour  of  the  credulous  devotees  who  un- 
dertook this  tedious  journey.  A  general  consternation 
seized  the  minds  of  men;  numbers  relinquished  their  pos- 
sessions, forsook  their  families  and  friends,  and  hastened  to 
the  Holy  Land,  w  here  they  imagined  Christ  would  suddenly 
appear  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead. 

But  in  the>e  pious  journeys,  the  pilgrims  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the  other  places 
which  had  been  rendered  sacred  by  the  Saviour's  presence, 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  infidels.  The  INlahometans  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  Palestine,  soon  alter  the  death 
of  their  prophet;  but  they  ga\e  little  disturbance  to  the 
zealous  pilgrims  who  daily  rt(»cked  to  Jerusalem;  and  they 
allowed  every  person,  on  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute, 
to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre,  to  j)erform  his  religious  duties, 
and  to  return  in  peace.  But,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  Turks,  who  had  also  embraced  Ma- 
hoinetanism,  wrested  Syria  from  the  Saracens,  who  had 
now  been  in  possession  of  it  for  several  centuries,  and 
making  tliem>elves  masters  of  Jerusali'in,  the  pilgrims  be- 
came exposed  to  outrages  of  every  kind  from  those  fierce 
barbarians.  Every  person  who  returned  from  Palestine 
related  the  dangers  that  he  lia<l  encountered  in  visiting  the 
holy  city,  and  described  the  cruelty  and  vexation  of  tin- 
Turks,  who,  to  use  the  language  of  the  pilgrims,  not  only 
profaned  the  sepidchre  of  the  Ijord  by  their  presence,  but 
derided  the  sacred  njysteries  in  the  very  place  of  their  com- 
pletion, and  where  the  Son  of  God  was  expected  immedi- 
ately to  judge  the  world. 

While  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  roused,  a  fanatical 
monk,  commonly  known   bv  the   name  of  Peter  the  Her- 
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mit,  a  Frenchman,  born  at  Amiens  in  Picardy,  conceived 
the  project  of  leading  all  the  forces  of  Christendom  against 
the  infidels,  and  driving  them  out  of  the  Holy  Land.  He 
had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  so  deeply 
aftected  with  the  danger  to  which  his  fellow-pilgrims  were 
now  exposed,  that  on  his  return,  he  ran  from  province 
to  province,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  exciting  princes 
and  people  to  undertake  this  holy  warfare;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  every  where  kindling  the  same  enthusiastic  ar- 
dour for  it  with  which  he  himself  was  animated.  "When 
he  painted  the  suflerings  of  the  natives  and  pilgrims  of 
Palestine,  every  heart  was  melted  to  compassion ;  every 
breast  glowed  with  indignation  when  he  challenged  the 
warriors  of  the  age  to  defend  their  brethren  and  rescue 
their  Saviour."* 

Pope  Urban  11.,  who  at  first  hesitated  about  the  success 
of  such  a  project,  at  length  entered  into  Peter's  views,  and 
summoned  a  council  at  Placentia,  at  which,  so  immense 
was  the  multitude  of  attendants,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  hold  it  in  the  open  fields.  It  consisted  of  four  thousand 
ecclesiastics  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  laity,  who  all  de- 
clared for  the  war  against  the  Infidels,  though  but  few  of 
them  discovered  any  alacrity  to  engage  personally  in  the 
enterprise.  The  Pope,  therefore,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  calling  another  council,  during  that  same  year,  at  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergne,  which  was  attended  by  prelates,  nobles 
and  princes  of  the  first  distinction.  On  this  occasion  the 
pontifi"  and  the  hermit  exerted  all  their  eloquence,  b}'  the 
most  pathetic  exhortations,  to  stimulate  the  audience  to 
embark  in  this  pious  cause;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
whole  assembly,  as  if  impelled  by  an  immediate  inspiration, 
exclaimed  with  one  voice,  "/if  is  the  will  of  God  I  It  is 
the  will  of  God .'"  "  It  is  indeed  the  will  of  God,"  replied 
the  pope :  "  and  let  this  memorable  saying,  the  inspiration 

*  Gibbon's  Rome,  ch.  58. 
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snrelv  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  tor  ever  adopted  as  your  cry 
of  battle,  to  animate  the  devotion  and  courage  of  llie 
champions  of  Clirist.  His  cross  is  the  symbol  of  your 
salvation ;  wear  it :  a  red,  a  bloody  cross,  as  an  external 
mark  on  your  breasts  or  shoulders;  as  a  pledge  of  your 
sacred  and  irrevocable  engagement."  The  words  were 
accordingly  adopted  as  the  motto  for  the  sacred  standard, 
and  as  liie  signal  of  rende/Aous  and  battle  in  all  the  future 
exploits  of  the  champions  of  the  Cross;  the  symbol  chosen 
by  the  devout  combatants,  as  the  badge  of  union;  and  it 
was  a(li?ced  to  their  right  shoulder;  whence  their  expedi- 
tion obtained  the  name  of  a  Crusade. 

Persons  of  all  ranks  now  flew  to  arms  wiUi  the  utmost 
ardour  ;  not  only  the  gallant  noi)les  of  that  age  and  their 
martial  followers,  whom  the  boldness  of  a  romantic  enter- 
prise might  be  supposed  to  allure,  but  persons  in  the  more 
humble  and  pacific  station>  of  life,  ecclesiastics  of  every 
order,  and  even  females  concealing  their  sex  beneath  the 
disguise  of  armonr,  engaged  with  emulation  in  a  cause 
which  was  deemed  so  sacred  and  meritorious.  The 
greatest  criminals  entered  with  alacrity  into  a  service  which 
thev  regarded  as  a  pro|)itiation  for  all  their  ofl!ences  :  if 
they  succeeded,  they  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
making  their  fortimes  in  this  world  ;  and  if  they  died,  they 
were  promised  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  world  to  come. 
De\otion,  passion,  prejudice  and  habit,  all  contributed  to 
the  same  common  end,  and  the  combination  of  so  many 
causes  produced  that  wonderful  emigration  which  induced 
the  (biughter  of  Alexis  Commnus,  the  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople,  to  say,  that  "  Europe  loosened  from  its  founda- 
tions, and  impelled  by  its  moving  principle,  setMued  in  one 
united  body  to  precipitate  iisel(iip()n  Asia." 

Tlif  number  of  adventurers  soon  became  so  great,  that 
their  more  experienced  leaders  were  apprehensive  the  great- 
ness of  the  armameiu  woidd  defeat  its  own  purpose.  They 
therefore    wisely    pernntted    aii    undisciplined    multitude. 
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computed  at  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  go  before 
them,  under  tlie  command  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  VVaher  the 
Moneyless,  and  other  wild  fanatics. 

Peter,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  with  sandals  on  his  feet 
and  a  rope  about  his  waist,  marched  through  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria,  towards  Constantinople.  A  German  priest,  of 
the  name  of  Godescaldus,  followed  by  a  numerous  ban- 
ditti, took  the  same  rout ;  and  trusting  to  heaven  for  a 
miraculous  supply  of  all  their  wants,  they  made  no  provi- 
sion for  subsistance  on  their  march.  They  were  not  long, 
however,  in  finding  themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  by  plunder  what  they  presumptuously  expected 
from  miracles.  The  Jews  were  the  first  victims  of  their 
plunder.  Considering  themselves  as  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  Christ,  they  concluded  that  they  were  fully  warranted 
to  take  vengeance  on  his  murderers,  and  they,  therefore, 
put  to  the  sword  without  mercy  such  as  refused  to  be  bap- 
tized, seizing  their  property  without  the  smallest  regard  to 
the  rights  of  justice.  In  Bavaria  alone,  twelve  thousand 
Jews  were  massacred,  and  many  thousands  more  in  the  other 
provinces  of  Germany.  But  Jews  were  not  to  be  found 
every  where  :  these  pious  robbers,  liaving  tasted  the  sweets 
of  plunder,  and  being  subject  to  no  military  regulations, 
began  of  course  to  pillage  without  distinction,  lill  the  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed  rose 
in  defence  of  themselves  and  families,  and  nearly  destroyed 
them  all.  Peter,  however,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
consisting  of  about  twenty  thousand  starving  wretches,  at 
length  reached  Constantinople,  where  he  was  reinforced  by 
a  multitude  of  the  rabble  from  Germany  and  Italy,  who 
by  pillaging  the  churches,  and  practising  the  greatest  dis- 
orders, had  contrived  so  far  to  follow  their  leader. 

Alexis  Comnenus,  the  Greek  emperor,  was  astonished 
to  see  his  dominions  deluged  with  an  inundation  of  licen- 
tious barbarians,  strangers  alike  to  order  and  dlsciphne; 
and  especially  on  being  told  of  the  multitudes  that  were 
following   under   different  leaders.     Thus  circumstanced, 
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however,  he  very  wisely  considered  that  the  most  prudent 
step  he  could  take,  was  to  get  rid  of  such  tmuhlesonic 
guests  as  soon  as  possible,  by  furnishing  them  with  vessels 
to  transport  themselves  to  the  other  side  of  the  Bosphorus  ; 
and  Peler,  the  general  of  the  Crusade,  soon  foiuid  himself 
in  the  plains  of  Asia,  at  the  head  of  a  Christian  army, 
ready  to  give  battle  to  the  Infidels.  Their  first  engage- 
ment was  with  Soliman,  Sultan  of  Nice,  who  fell  upon  the 
disorderly  crowd,  and  slaughtered  them  almost  without 
resistance.  Walter  the  Moneyless,  and  many  other  leaders 
of  equal  celebrity,  were  slain  ;  but  Peter  tiie  Hermit  found 
his  way  back  to  Constantinoj>le,  where  he  was  regarded  as 
a  maniac  who  had  enlisted  a  multitude  of  infatuated  people 
to  follow  him. 

Asia  was  then  divided  into  a  number  of  pctt}'  states, 
comprehended  under  the  great  ones.  The  princes  of  tlie 
lesser  states  paid  homage  to  the  caliphs,  though  they  were 
in  effect  their  masters  :  and  the  sultans  who  were  very  nu- 
merous, still  further  enfeebled  the  Mahometan  empire  by 
contiimal  wars  with  each  other,  the  certain  consequence  of 
divided  sway.  The  crusaders,  therefore,  who,  when  mus- 
tered on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  amounted  to  the  in- 
credible number  of  one  hundred  thousand  horsemen  and 
six  hundred  thousand  foot,  were  suflicient  to  have  conqtier- 
ed  all  Asia,  had  they  had  be«'n  properly  disciplined,  united 
under  one  head,  or  commanded  by  leaders  who  acted  in 
concert ;  but  they  were  conducted  by  men  of  the  most  in- 
dependent, intractable  spirits,  unacquainted  with  discipline, 
and  enemies  to  civil  and  military  sul)ordination.  Their  xeal, 
however,  their  courage,  anil  tln'ir  irresistible  force,  still 
carried  them  forward,  and  advanced  them  to  the  object  of 
their  expedition  in  d(  firuice  of  every  obstacle.  After  aa 
obstinate  seige,  they  took  Nice,  the  seat  of  old  Solimau, 
Sultan  of  Syria  ;  tliey  also  made  themselves  master.s  of 
Antioch,  the  seal  of  anoiher  Sidtan,  and  entirely  broke  the 
strength  of  the  Turks,  who  bail  lor  a  long  time  tyrannised 
over  the  Arabs. 
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On  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  power,  the  Caliph  of  EG:ypt, 
whose  alliance  the  crusaders  had  hitherto  courted,  recover- 
ed the  authority  of  the  caliphs  of  Jerusalem,  lie  there- 
fore sent  ambassadors  to  the  leaders  of  the  Crusades,  in- 
forming them,  that  if  they  would  throw  away  their  arms 
they  might  now  perform  without  molestation  or  incon- 
venience their  rehgious  vows  in  the  holy  city,  and  that  all 
pilgrims,  who  should  from  that  time  visit  the  holy  sepulchre, 
might  expect  the  same  good  treatment  which  they  had  ever 
received  from  their  predecessors.  His  offer  was,  however, 
rejected  :  he  was  required  to  yield  up  the  city  to  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  on  his  refusal,  Jei'usalem  was  beseiged,  the 
possession  of  which  was  the  great  object  of  their  armament, 
and  the  consummation  of  their  labours. 

The  army  of  the  Crusaders  was  now  greatly  reduced  iu 
number,  partly  by  disasters,  and  partly  by  the  detachments 
they  had  been  obliged  to  make  in  order  to  keep  possession 
of  the  places  they  had  conquered,  insomuch  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  historians,  they  scarcely  exceeded 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  while  the 
garrison  of  Jerusalem  consisted  of  forty  thousand  men. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  diminution  of  force,  after  a  seige 
of  five  weeks,  they  took  the  city  by  assault,  and  put  the 
garrison  and  inhabitants  to  the  sword  without  distinc- 
tion.  The  brave  were  not  protected  by  arms,  nor  the 
timid  by  submission  ;  neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared  ; 
infants  perished  by  the  same  sword  that  pierced  the  suppli- 
cating mother.  The  streets  of  Jerusalem  were  covered 
with  heaps  of  slain  ;  and  the  shrieks  of  agony  or  despair 
resounded  from  every  house,  when  these  triumphant  war- 
riors, glutted  with  slaughter,  threw  aside  their  arms,  still 
streaming  with  blood,  and  advanced,  with  naked  feet  and 
bended  knees,  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ! 
sung  anthems  to  that  Redeemer  who  had  purchased  their 
salvation  by  his  death,  and  while  deaf  to  the  cries  of  dis- 
tress from  their  fellow-creatures,  dissolved  in  tears  for  the 
suflerings  of  the  Messiah  !     So  inconsistent  is  human  na- 
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tare  with  itself;  and  so  easily  does  the  most  degrading 
superstition  associate  both  with  the  most  heroic  courage  and 
witli  the  fiercest  harl)arity. 

This  important  event,  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  w?s 
achieved  in   1099,  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh  century; 
l(Ut  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  the  power  of  the  cru- 
saders began  ito  decline,  and  was  growing  weaker  every 
day  in  those  countries  which  they  had  conquered.     The 
small  kingdom  of  Edessa,  had  been  retaken  by  the  Turks, 
and  Jerusalem  itself  was  threatened.     Europe  was  solicited 
for  a  new  armament  ;    and,  as  the  French  had  taken  the 
lead  in  the  former  armament,  they  were  on  the  present  oc- 
casion honoured  with  the  first  application  for  a  renewal. 
Tlie  papal  chair  was  at  that  time  tilled  by  Eugenius  111.,  to 
whom  ijje  deputies  of  the  East  had  been  sent ;  and  he  wise- 
Iv  })itched  upon  the  celebrated   Bernard,  as  tlie  instrument 
of  this  pious  warfare.      A  more  suitable  character  could 
scarcely  have  been  found.      Bernard  was  learned  for  the 
tiuies  in  which  he  li\ed  ;  he  was  naturally  eloquent,  au:4tere 
in  his  life,  irrej)roachable  in  morals,  enihu-^iastically  zeal- 
ous, and  inflexible  in  his  purpose.      He  had  lung  held  the 
reputation  of  a  saint,  was  regarded  as  an  oracle,  and  re- 
vered as  a  j)rophet ;    no  wonder  then  that  he  found  means 
to  persuade  the  young  king  of  France,  Lewis  VII.,  to  en- 
gage in  this  fresh  crusade.      The  French  monarch,  who 
had  but  recently  ascended  the  throne,  loimd  himself  at  the 
connnencement  of  his  reign  engaged  in  one  of  those  civil 
wars  which  the  feudal  i^overnments  rendered  almost  una- 
voidable ;  and  having  in  an  exjiedition  into  Chamj)agne, 
made  himself  master  of  Vitry,  he  caused  the  church  to  be 
set  on  firf,  by  which  means  tliirtecn  hundred  persons,  who 
had  taken  refuti;r  in  it,  all  j)erishe(l  in  the  llames — a  piece 
of  cruelty  which,  on  reflection,  sunk  deep  inl(»  the  king's 
mind,  and  filled  him  with  dreadfuT  remorse.      Birnard  avail- 
ed himself  of  this  penitentiary  stati",  ;nid  persuadeil  the  king 
of  France,  that  to  exj)iate  his  guilt,  it  was  his  indispensable 
duty  to  make  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Lajid. 
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At  Vezelar,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  a  scaf- 
fold was  erected  in  the  market-place,  on  which  Bernard 
appeared  by  the  side  of  Louis  VII.  The  saint  first  ha- 
rangued the  multitude,  and  was  then  seconded  by  the  king, 
after  receiving  the  cross  from  his  hands.  The  queen,  who 
was  present,  also  took  the  cross ;  and  the  example  of  the 
royal  pair  was  followed  by  all  the  company,  among  whom 
were  many  of  the  nobility.  In  vain  did  Suger,  who  wa? 
prime  minister  to  the  king,  labour  to  dissuade  his  royal 
master"  from  abandoning  his  kingdom,  by  assuring  him 
that  he  might  make  a  much  more  suitable  atonement  for 
his  sins  by  remaining  at  home,  and  governing  his  dominions 
in  a  wise  and  prudent  manner;  the  eloquence  of  Bernard, 
and  the  frenzy  of  the  times  prevailed.  The  minister,  how- 
ever, retained  his  opinion ;  and  made  no  scruple  to  predict 
die  inconveniences  that  would  attend  an  expedition  to  Pa- 
lestine, whilst  the  monk  pledged  himself  for  its  success,  and 
extolled  it  with  an  enthusiasm  that  passed  for  inspiration. 

From  France,  Bernard  proceeded  to  preach  the  crusade 
in  Germany  ;  where,  through  the  force  of  his  irresistible 
eloquence,  he  prevailed  on  the  emperor  Conrad  III.,  as  well 
as  on  Frederic  Barbarossa,  who  was  afterwards  emperor, 
and  an  immense  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  to  take  the 
cross,  promising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  com- 
plete victoi'y  over  the  Infidels.  He  ran  from  city  to  city, 
every  where  communicating  his  enthusiasm ;  and,  if  we  may 
credit  the  historians  of  those  times,  working  miracles.  It  is 
not  indeed  pretended  that  he  restored  the  dead  to  life ;  but 
it  is  affirmed  that  the  blind  received  their  sight,  the  lame 
walked,  the  sick  were  healed,  and  to  these  bold  assertions 
we  may  add  a  fact  no  less  incredible,  that  while  St.  Bernard's 
eloquence  operated  so  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  the  Ger- 
mans, he  always  preached  to  them  in  French,  a  language 
which  they  did  not  understand ! 

The  confident  hopes  of  success  in  this  new  enterprise,  in- 
duced the  greatest  part  of  the  knights  in  their  respective 
dominions  to  enrol  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  em- 
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•  peror,  and  king  of  France  ;  and  it  is  said,  tliat  in  each  army 
ihcre  were  seventy  tliousand  men  in  complete  armour,  with 
a  prodigious  number  of  light  horse,  besides  the  infantry, 
making  this  second  emigration  at  least  equal  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  which,  added  to  thirteen 
hundred  thousand  sent  on  the  former  occasion,  makes  a 
sum  total  of  one  miilion  six  hundred'  thousand  of  the  inha- 
l)itants  of  Europe  transplanted  to  Asia  on  these  crusading 
expeditions.  Tlie  Germans  advanced  first;  the  French 
followed  tliom  ;  and  the  same  excesses  that  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiers  of  the  first  crusade  were  repeated  by 
tliose  of  the  second. 

When  the  emperor  Conrad  had  passed  the  Bosphorus, 
he  acted  with  that  imprudence  which  is  very  characteristic 
of  such  expeditions.  Instead  of  joining  those  Christians 
who  roniained  in  Syria,  and  there  ^valting  the  arrival  of  (he 
king  of  France,  jealous  of  all  competitors,  he  marched  his 
army  into  the  heart  of  Asia  IMinor,  where  the  Sultan  of 
fconilun,  a  more  experienced  general  than  himself,  drew 
his  heavy  German  cavalry  among  the  rocks,  and  cut  his 
army  in  pieces.  He  lied  to  Antioch,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Jerusalem  as  a  pilgrim,  instead  of  appearing  as 
the  leader  of  an  army,  and  at  last  returned  to  Europe  with 
u  handful  of  men,  A.  D.  1 148. 

The  king  oi"  France  was  not  more  successful  in  his  en- 
terprise. He  lell  into  the  same  snare  that  had  entrapped 
the  emperor ;  and  being  sinprised  among  the  rocks  near 
Lviodicfu,  was  defeated  as  (!f)nra(l  had  been,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  cxjicdilion  was,  that  Lewis,  like  Con- 
rad, returned  to  Europe  with  the  wreck  of  a  great  anny, 
A.  D.  1  M9,  after  visiting  the  holy  sepulchre.  A  thousand 
ruinc  d  families  in  vain  exclaimed  against  Jiernard  for  his 
prophecies  :  he  excused  himself  upon  the  example  of  Mo- 
ses, who,  he  said,  had  like  himself  promised  the  childreu 
of  Israel  to  conduct  them  into  a  haj)py  country,  and  yet 
5aw  the  first  generation  perish  in  the  deserts. 
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The  failure  of  this  second  crusade  reduced  the  aflairs  of 
the  Oriental  Christians  to  a  state  of  great  distress,  which 
was  still  further  augmented  by  the  bold  and  enterprising 
conduct  of  Saladin  the  Great,  a  prince  of  Persian  extrac- 
tion, who,  having  by  his  bravery  fixed  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  began  to  extend  his  conquests  over  all 
the  East,  but  finding  the  settlements  of  the  Christians  in 
Palestine  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  his  arms,  he  bent 
the  whole  force  of  his  policy  and  valour  to  subdue  that 
small  though  important  territory.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  dissentions  that  prevailed  among  the  champions  of  the 
cross,  and  having  secretly  gained  over  to  his  interest  the 
count  of  Tripoli,  who  commanded  their  armies,  he  invaded 
Palestme  with  a  mighty  force,  and  obtaining  a  complete 
victory  over  them,  utterly  annihilated  the  vigour  of  the 
already  languishing  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  holy 
city  itself  fell  into  his  hands  in  the  year  1187,  after  a  feeble 
resistance ;  the  kingdom  of  Antioch  was  almost  entirely 
subdued ;  and,  excepting  some  maritime  towns,  nothing  of 
importance  remained  of  those  boasted  conquests,  which, 
nearly  a  century  before,  had  cost  the  efforts  of  all  Europe 
to  acquire. 

The  papal  chair  was  then  filled  by  Clement  III.  who  no 
sooner  received  the  melancholy  tidings,  than  he  ordered  a 
crusade  to  be  preached  throughout  all  the  countries  of 
Christendom.  Europe  was  filled  with  grief  and  conster- 
nation. The  emperor  of  Germany,  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
assembled  a  diet  at  Mentz  in  1188,  in  order  to  deliberate 
with  the  states  of  the  empire  on  this  unhappy  event.  To 
encourage  his  subjects,  he  himself  took  the  cross ;  his  son 
Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia,  followed  his  father's  example,  as 
did  also  sixty-eight  of  the  first  German  nobles,  ecclesiastics 
as  well  as  laymen.  Ratisbon  was  appointed  the  place 
of  rendezvous ;  and  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  too  great  a  multitude,  Frederic  decreed  that  no  per- 
son should  take  the  cross,  who  could  not  afford  to  expend 
thre«^  marks  of  silver.     Yet  notwithstanding  this  regulation, 
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so  great  was  tlie  zeal  of  the  Germans,  tliat  aii  army  was 
formed  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  military 
adventurers,  well  armed,  and  provided  with  necessaries  for 
undertaking  the  tliird  crusade. 

The  emperor  in  person  marched  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  by  way  of  Vienna  to  Presburg,  where  he 
Mas  joined  by  the  rest  of  his  army.  He  thence  proceeded 
through  Hungary,  into  the  territories  of  the  Greek  empe- 
ror, who,  notwithstanding  his  professions  of  friendship,  had 
been  detached  by  Saladin's  promises  and  insinuations,  to 
give  up  the  interests  of  Frederic,  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  took  every  opportunity  of  harassing  the  Germans  in 
their  march.  Enraged  at  his  perfidy,  Frederic  laid  the 
country  under  contribution ;  captured  and  plundered  Phi- 
lipopolis  ;  defeated  a  body  of  Greek  troops  that  attacked 
him  by  surprise,  and  compelled  the  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople to  sue  for  peace.  He  wintered  at  Adrianople ;  cross- 
ed the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  ;  refreshed  his  troops  a  short 
time  at  Laodicca ;  defeated  tiie  Turks  in  several  battle"?; 
took  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Iconium,  and  crossed  mount 
Taurus,  so  that  all  Asia  was  filled  with  the  terror  of  his 
name.  Among  the  crusaders,  Frederic  was  as  renowned 
as  Saladin  among  the  Turks.  The  Christians  in  S^Tia 
and  Palestine,  flattered  themselves  that  from  his  assistance 
they  should  obtain  edectual  relief,  but  their  hopes  were 
suddenly  blasted.  This  great  prince,  who  was  an  expert 
swimmer,  one  day  plunged  into  the  cold  river  Cydnus,  to 
refresh  himself  from  the  sultry  heat  of  summer,  which 
brought  on  a  fatal  illness  that  at  once  put  a  period  to  his 
life  and  heroic  exploits. 

The  kings  of  England  and  France  had  entered  with  con- 
siderable ardour  into  the  third  crusade.  Philip  Augustus 
reigned  at  that  time  over  France  ;  and  in  our  own  country 
the  throne  was  fillid  by  the  first  Richard.  Hoth  of  these 
monarrhs  considered  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  as  the 
idtimate  purpose  of  their  government;  yet  neither  of  them 
was  so  mufh  impelled  to  the  pious  enterprise  by  supersti- 
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tion,  as  by  the  love  of  military  glory.  Richard,  in  par- 
ticular, had  so  little  regard  to  sanctity  in  his  external  de- 
portment, that  when  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  Crusade 
advised  him  to  rid  himself  of  his  pride,  avarice,  and  volup- 
tuousness, which  the  priest  called  his  majesty's  three  fa- 
vourite daughters,  Richard  replied,  "You  counsel  well: 
and  I  hereby  dispose  of  the  first  to  the  Templars,  the  second 
to  the  Benedictines,  and  the  third  to  my  Bishops !" 

Resolving  to  profit  by  the  disasters  that  had  attended 
the  former  crusading  expeditions,  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  determined  to  make  trial  of  another  road  to  the 
Holy  Land,  which  was  to  conduct  their  armies  thither  by 
sea ;  to  carry  provisions  along  with  them ;  and  by  means 
of  their  naval  power,  to  maintain  an  open  communication 
with  their  own  states,  and  with  the  western  parts  of  Europe. 
Their  first  place  of  rendezvous  was  the  plain  of  Vezelai,  on 
the  borders  of  Burgundy,  where  Philip  and  Richard  found 
their  armies  amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Here 
they  pledged  to  each  other  in  promises  of  mutual  friend- 
ship, and  engaged  not  to  invade  each  other's  dominions 
during  the  Crusade ;  their  barons  and  prelates  exchanged 
oaths  to  the  same  effect ;  after  which  they  separated.  Phi- 
lip took  the  road  to  Genoa,  Richard  that  to  Marseilles, 
with  the  view  of  meeting  their  fleets,  which  were  severally 
appointed  to  assemble  in  those  harboui's.  They  put  to  sea 
at  the  same  time,  and  both  were  compelled  by  stress  of 
weather  to  take  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Messina,  where 
they  were  detained  during  the  whole  winter. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1191,  both  fleets  arrived  in 
Asia,  where,  the  troops  being  disembarked,  they  laid  seige 
to  Ptolemais,  which  had  been  attacked  above  two  years 
before,  by  the  combined  force  of  all  the  Christians  in  Pales- 
tine, and  defended  by  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  Saladin  and 
the  Saracens.  Before  this  place,  Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia, 
son  of  the  emperor  Barbarossa,  had  perished ;  and  along 
with  him  the  remains  of  the  German  army.  But  the  ar- 
rival of  the  armies  of  England  and  France,  with  Richard 
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aiid  Pliillp  at  their  licad,  infused  iVesh  vigour  into  the 
besiegers,  and  the  emulation  that  prevailed  between  these 
rival  kings,  and  rival  nations,  produced  extraordinary  Teats 
of  valour.  Richard,  in  particular,  drew  to  himself  the 
attention  of  the  world,  and  acquired  a  great  and  splendid 
reputation.  Ptoleinais  was  taken;  the  Saracen  garrison 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war,  and  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  was  restored ! 
And  thus  this  famous  seige  which  had  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe  and  Asia,  was  at  last  achieved — with  the 
ioss  of  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

The  French  monarch,  instead  of  pursuing  his  conquests 
further,  and  redeeming  the  holy  city  from  slavery,  declared 
his  resolution  of  returning  into  France,  disgusted,  as  it  is 
said,  by  the  ascendancy  whicli  the  king  of  England  had 
acquired  by  his  more  precipitate  courage,  and  romantic 
sj)irit;  ])leading  the  ill  state  of  his  health,  however,  as  the 
reason  of  his  deserting  the  common  cause.  The  heroic 
actions  of  Richard,  while  hi  Palestine,  were  the  best  apology 
for  his  conduct.  On  opening  the  campaign  of  1192,  he 
determined  to  attcmj)t  the  siege  of  Ascalon,  the  conquest 
of  which  fortress  was  a  necessary  step  to  prepare  the  way 
for  that  of  .}erusalem,  and  leaving  Ptolemais,  he  marched 
with  the  army  under  his  command  along  the  seacoast  with 
that  intention.  Saladin  determined  to  intercept  their  pas- 
sage, and  placed  himself  upon  the  road  with  an  ai'Uiy  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men.  On  tliis  occasion  was  fought 
one  of  the  most  formidable  battles  of  that  age,  and  the  most 
celebrated  for  the  military  genius  of  the  commanders;  for 
the  number  and  valour  of  the  troops ;  and  for  the  variety 
of  events  which  attended  it.  The  right  wing  of  the  Chris- 
tian army,  counnanded  by  D'Avesnes,  and  the  left  under 
that  of  the  duke  of  IJurgundy  were,  in  the  former  part  of 
the  day,  broken  and  defeated;  when  Richard,  who  led  on 
the  main  body,  restored  tiic  fortimes  of  the  day.  He  at- 
tacked the  enemy  with  the  greatest  intrepidity  and  valour ; 
^vith  all  the  skill   of  a  consummate   general   and  gallant 
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soldier;  and  not  only  gave  his  two  wings  the  opportunity 
of  recovering  from  their  confusion,  but  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Saracens;  forty  thousand  of  whom,  it  is 
said,  were  left  dead  upon  the  field.  Ascalon  surrendered 
to  the  crusaders;  other  seiges  were  carried  on  with  success. 
Richard  advanced  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find  that  he  must  abandon  all  hopes  of 
present  success,  and  put  a  stop  to  his  career  of  victory. 

The  zeal  and  ardour  with  which  the  crusaders  were  ani- 
mated, for  some  time  carried  them  forwards  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  romantic  expedition,  regardless  of  all  the 
rules  of  prudence  or  safety ;  and,  confident  of  the  appro- 
bation of  heaven,  th^y  set  nothing  before  them  but  fame 
and  victory  in  this  vvorld,  and  a  crown  of  glory  in  the 
next:  but  long  absence  from  home,  famine,  fatigue,  and 
disease,  added  to  the  varieties  of  fortune  which  naturally 
attend  war,  had  greatly  abated  that  fury  which  nothing 
was  able  directly  to  withstand.  All  but  the  king  of  En- 
gland, expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  Europe ;  so  that  there 
appeared  an  imperious  necessity  of  abandoning  for  the 
present  all  further  conquests,  and  of  securing  their  recent 
acquisitions  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Saladin.  Richard, 
therefore,  concluded  a  truce  with  that  monarch  :  and  stipu- 
lated that  Ptolemais,  Joppa,  and  other  seaport  towns  of 
Palestine,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians, 
and  that  every  one  of  that  religion  should  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  performing  his  pilgrimage  unmolested.  This  truce 
was  ratified  A,  D.  H  92,  and  was  to  remain  in  force  for 
three  years,  three  months,  three  weeks,  three  days,  and 
three  hours ;  a  magical  number  suggested  by  a  supersti- 
tion well  suited  to  the  object  of  the  war. 

Saladin  died  at  Damascus  soon  after  the  ratification  of 
this  truce  with  the  leaders  of  the  Crusade.  He  was  a 
prince  of  great  valour,  and  of  generous  sentiments ;  and 
it  is  memorable,  that  during  his  last  illness,  he  gave  orders 
for  his  winding  sheet  to  be  carried  as  a  standard  through 
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every  street  of  the  city,  while  a  crier  preceded  it  proclaim- 
intr  with  a  Umd  voice,  "  Tliis  is  all  that  remains  to  the 
mighty  Sahuliii,  the  conqueror  ol'the  East."  His  last  Will 
is  also  remarkahle  :  he  ordered  alms  to  be  distributed  to 
the  poor,  without  ropard  to  distinction  of  Jew,  Mahometan, 
or  Christian  ;  thereby  intimating  that  he  considered  all 
men  as  brethren,  and  as  equally  entitled  to  the  exercise  of 
compassion  when  in  distress — a  lesson,  though  coining 
from  a  Mussulman,  which  deserves  the  imitation  of  Chris- 
tians. But  the  advantages  of  science,  of  moderation,  and 
of  humanity,  were  indeed  at  that  time  wholly  on  the  side 
of  tiie  former. 

Richard  having  no  further  business  in  Palestine,  took 
shipping  for  Europe,  hut  was  unfortunately  wrecked  in  the 
Adriatic  ;  and,  reaching  land,  he  disguised  himself  ipi  the 
habit  of  a  pilgrim,  hoping  by  that  means  to  pass  safely 
through  German}'.  But  being  betrayed  by  his  liberalities 
and  expenses,  he  was  arrested  l)y  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria, 
whom  he  had  offended  at  the  seige  of  Ptolemais,  who  to 
gratify  his  revenge  threw  him  into  prison,  and  then  sold 
him  to  the  emperor  Henry  V^I.  The  latter  iiad  also  taken 
offence  at  some  part  of  Richard's  conduct,  and  was  there- 
fore glad  to  have  him  in  his  power.  Thus  the  gallant 
king  of  England,  who  had  fdled  the  world  with  his  renown, 
was  confined  to  a  dungeon  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  load- 
ed with  chains,  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemy,  one 
of  the  basest  and  most  sordid  of  mankind  !  Richard,  how- 
ever, in  a  little  time  succeeded  in  bringing  his  case  before 
a  diet  of  the  empire,  at  which  he  personally  attended  ;  and 
by  his  elo(|uen<"e  and  spirit,  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
German  princes,  that  they  exclaimed  loiuily  against  the 
conduct  of  the  eiMperf)r,  whom  the  pope  also  threat«'ned 
with  excommiuiication.  In  the  issue,  Henry  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Richard  for  his  ransom,  and  agreed  to  liberate 
him  for  the  sum  of  al)out  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  our  present  money — an  enormous  sum  in  those  days. 
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But  notwithstanding  the  reiterated  disasters,  and  ill-suc- 
cess that  attended  these  frantic  expeditions  to  the  H0I3' 
Land,  so  resolutely  was  the  court  of  Rome  bent  on  tlie 
achievement  of  its  grand  object,  that  the  popes  were  con- 
tinually urging  the  princes  of  Europe  to  renew  their  efibrts. 
Their  power  and  influence  were,  by  this  time,  become  so 
predominant,  that  it  was  at  the  peril  of  the  latter  they  de- 
clined compliance  with  their  sovereign  will.  The  papal 
chair  was  at  this  time  filled  by  Celestine  III.,  by  whom 
Henry  VI.,  was  crowned  emperor  of  Germany.  He  was 
then  a  very  old  man,  being  in  his  eighty-sixth  year ;  the 
ceremony  of  coronation  was  performed  on  Easter  Monday, 
the  pope  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Henry,  which  he 
had  no  sooner  done,  than  he  kicked  it  off  again,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  the  power  residing  in  their  sovereign  pontifi"  to 
make  and  unmake  emperors  at  their  pleasure  ! 

In  the  year  1196,  Henry  was  solicited  by  the  pope  to 
engage  in  a  new  crusade  for  the  relief  of  the  Christians  in 
Palestine ;  and  the  emperor  consented,  though  he  had  pru- 
dence enough  to  study  his  own  interest  in  the  compliance. 
He  convoked  a  general  diet  at  Worms,  at  which  he  expressed 
his  determination  to  employ  all  his  resources,  and  even  to  risk 
his  own  life  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  holy  an  enterprise ; 
and  so  eloquently  did  he  expatiate  upon  the  subject,  that 
nearly  the  whole  assembly  took  the  cross.  Their  example 
prevailed  throughout  the  empire,  and  so  great  was  the 
number  who  enlisted  themselves,  that  Henry  divided  them 
into  three  large  armies  :  the  first  under  the  command  of  the 
bishop  of  Mentz,  took  the  route  of  Hungary,  where  it  was 
joined  by  Margaret,  queen  of  that  country,  who  herself 
entered  as  a  volunteer  on  this  pious  expedition,  and  ac- 
tually ended  her  days  in  Palestine  :  the  second  was  assem- 
bled in  lower  Saxony,  and  embarked  in  a  fleet  furnished  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Lubec,  Hamburgh,  Holstein,  and  Fries- 
land  ;  while  the  emperor  in  person,  conducted  the  third 
into  Italy,  to  avenge  himself  of  the  Normans  in  Naples 
and  Sicily,  who  had  revolted  from  their  allegiance  to  him. 
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The  state  of  Europe  was  at  this  time  full  of  perplexity 
and  confusion.  Innocent  III.  succeeded  Cclestine  in  the 
papal  chair,  an  able  and  ambitious  pohtilV,  wiiose  ruling 
passion  was  the  apg'rajidi/cnient  of  the  holy  see.  He  quar- 
relled with  Philip,  duke  of  Suabia,  wiio  had  recently  been 
elected  king  of  the  Romans,  exconnuunicating  him  and  all 
his  adherents  ;  and  laboured  with  all  his  might  to  detach 
the  princes  and  prelates  from  his  cause,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he 
proudly  replied,  "  Either  Philip  must  lose  the  empire,  or 
1  the  papacy."  But  all  these  dissenlions  and  troubles  in 
Europe  did  not  prevent  the  formation  of  another  Crusade 
to  Asia.  Those  who  enrolled  themselves  were  principally 
French  and  Germans.  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  was 
their  commander;  and  the  Venetians,  as  greedy  of  wealth 
and  power  as  the  Carthaginians  of  old,  furnished  them  with 
ships,  for  which  they  took  care  to  be  amply  repaid  both  in 
money  anrl  territory.  The  city  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  had 
recently  withdrawn  itself  from  the  government  of  the  re- 
public of  Venice  ;  the  crusaders  luidertook  to  reduce  it  to 
obedience;  and  they  beseiged  and  took  it,  notwithstanding 
the  |)ope  threatened  to  excommunicate  them — a  striking 
proof  of  the  reitrning  spirit  of  those  fanatical  adventurers. 

The  army  of  the  cross,  as  they  called  tiiemselves,  next 
fell  upon  Constantinople,  mider  the  pretext  of  avenging 
the  cause  of  Isaac  Angelis,  the  Greek  enijieror,  who  had 
been  dethroned  and  deprived  of  his  sight  in  1  19n,  by  his 
own  brother  Alexis.  Baldwin  and  his  followers  eagerly 
••mbraced  this  as  an  apology  for  their  violence  ;  and  under 
ihe  pretext  of  adjusting  the  quarrel  between  the  two  bro- 
thers, they  luade  themselves  masters  of  Constantinople. 
They  entered  the  city  without  uuich  resistance,  putting 
every  one  to  the  sword  who  opposed  them,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  all  the  excesses  of  avarice  anrl  fury.  The 
booty  of  the  French  lords  alo)ie,  was  valued  at  four 
hundrrd  thousand  marks  of  silver :  the  very  churches 
were   pillaged  ;    :uk1  what  strongly  marks   the   character 
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of  that  volatile  and  giddy  nation,  it  is  related  that  tlie 
French  officers  danced  with  the  ladies  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  after  having  robbed  the 
altar  and  drenched  the  city  in  blood  !  Thus  was  this  no- 
ble city,  in  that  age  the  most  flourishing  in  the  Christian 
world,  for  the  first  time  taken  and  sacked  by  Christians  who 
had  made  a  vow  to  fight  only  against  infidels.  One  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  the  pope  gained,  for  a  time,  the 
whole  Eastern  Church;  an  acquisition  of  much  greater 
consequence  to  him  than  that  of  Palestine.  Of  this  indeed 
the  conquerors  seemed  fully  sensible ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  vow  they  had  taken  to  go  and  succour  Jerusalem,  it 
was  only  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  crusaders  that 
proceeded  into  Syria,  and  those  were  such  as  could  obtain 
no  share  in  the  plunder  of  Constantinople. 

In  1215,  Frederic  U.  was  crowned  emperor  of  Germany 
with  great  magnificence  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  to  secure 
the  favour  of  the  pope,  to  the  other  solemnities  of  his  coro- 
nation he  added  a  vow  to  make  an  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Pope  Innocent  died  the  following  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Honorius  III.  who  expressed  great  eagerness 
to  have  the  crusade  carried  into  efl'ect.  He  therefore  or- 
dered it  to  be  preached  up  through  all  the  provinces  of 
Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  and 
his  exertions  were  crowned  with  extraordinary  success. 
The  emperor  himself  decUned  the ^ performance  of  his  vow 
until  he  should  have  regulated  the  afiairs  of  Italy,  and  most 
of  the  other  princes  of  Europe  were  detaiped  at  home  by 
domestic  disturbances.  But  an  infinite  number  of  private 
Doblemen  and  their  vassals  took  the  cross,  ranging  them- 
selves under  the  dukes  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  the  archbi- 
shop of  jVIentz,  and  the  bishops  of  Munster  and  Utrecht ; 
and  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  brought  with  him  a  body  of 
fine  troops,  was  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Crusade. 

The  fate  of  this  expedition  pretty  nearly  resembled  those 
of  the  preceding.  The  army  was  embarked  in  three  hun- 
dred sail  of  transports  equipped  in  the  ports  of  lower  Sax- 
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onv,  which,  joining  a  squach'on  that  was  fitlcd  out  by  tlie 
Frieslandcrs,  Fliiiiiiigs,  and  people  of  Brabant,  proceeded 
for  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  in  their  way  to  Ptoleniais.  Ou 
their  arrival  at  that  port,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  to  besiege  Dauiietta,  in  Egypt, 
whi(  h  was  accordingly  invested  by  sea  and  land,  and  taken 
after  a  tedious  seige  of  eighteen  months,  in  the  year  1219. 
Their  possession  of  this  place,  however,  was  of  no  great 
duration.  A  dispute  arose  among  the  chiefs  of  the  cru- 
saders about  precedency,  which  it  was  found  impossible  to 
adjust  without  consulting  his  holiness,  who,  in  his  great 
wisdom,  at  length  directed  that  the  supreme  command 
should  be  vested  in  a  cardinal  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
This  monkish  general  brought  the  army  of  the  cross  be- 
tween two  branches  of  the  river  Nile,  just  at  the  time  when 
that  river,  which  fertilizes  and  defends  Egypt,  began  its 
periodical  inundation.  The  Sultan,  informed  of  their  situ- 
ation, opened  the  sluices,  and  overflowed  the  camp  of  the 
crusaders  ;  and  while  he  burnt  their  ships  on  one  side,  the 
Nile  increasing  on  the  other,  threatened  the  hourly  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  army.  The  pope's  legate  finding  himseli' 
and  his  troops  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  restored  Da- 
mietta,  and  was  glad  to  conclude  with  the  Sultan  a  disho- 
nourable treaty,  by  which  he  bound  himself  and  his  army 
not  to  serve  against  the  former  for  eight  years. 

NVhen  the  leaders  of  the  crusading  arm}  arrived  in  Eu- 
rope the  pope  was  extremely  incensed  at  the  loss  of  Dami- 
etta,  and  wrote  a  severe  letter  to  the  emperor,  accusing  him 
of  having  sacrificed  the  interests  of  Christianity  by  so  long 
delaying  the  perform;uice  of  his  vow,  and  threatening  him 
with  iinincdialc  exconununication,  if  he  did  not  instantly 
depart  with  an  army  into  Asia.  Frederic,  exasperated  at 
these  reproaches,  renounced  all  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  (illrd  up  vacant  sees  anil  benefices,  and 
even  expelled  some  bishops,  who  were  creatures  of  the  pope, 
on  pretence  of  their  being  concerned  in  practices  against 
the  state.     The  pontiiT  at  first  attempted  to  repel  force  by 
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force,  threatening  the  emperor  with  the  thunder  of  the 
church  for  presuming  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  sanctuary ; 
but  finding  that  Frederic  was  not  to  be  intimidated,  he  be- 
came sensible  of  his  own  imprudence,  in  wantonly  incurring 
the  resentment  of  so  powerful  a  prince,  whose  temper  he 
now  thought  proper  to  soothe  by  submissive  apologies  and 
gentle  exhortations.  A  reconciliation  accordingly  took 
place ;  and  the  emperor,  as  a  proof  of  his  sincere  attach- 
ment to  the  church,  published  four  severe  edicts  against  the 
Paterines,  Waldenses,  and  others,  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  afterwards  to  advert,  and  which  tended  greatly  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition. 

Not  long  after  this  a  solemn  assembly  was  held  at  Fe- 
rentino,  at  which  both  the  emperor  and  pope  attended, 
together  with  John  de  Brienne,  the  titular  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, who  had  come  to  Europe  to  demand  succours  against 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  This  monarch  had  an  only  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  offered  in  marriage  to  the  emperor,  with  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  as  her  dowry,  on  condition  that  he, 
within  two  years,  performed  the  vow  he  had  made  of  lead- 
ing an  army  to  the  Holy  Land.  Frederic  married  her  on 
these  terms,  because  he  chose  to  please  the  pope ;  and  since 
that  time,  the  kings  of  Sicily  have  taken  the  title  of  king 
of  Jerusalem.  But  Frederic  evinced  no  impatience  to  go 
and  conquer  his  wife's  portion,  having  business  at  home  of 
more  importance  that  required  his  attendance.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Lombardy  had  entered  into  a  league  to 
renounce  his  authority;  to  counteract  which,  he  convoked 
a  diet  at  Cremona,  A.  D.  1227,  where  all  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  Germany  and  Italy  were  summoned  to  attend. 
The  interference  of  the  pope  produced  an  accommodation, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  emperor  should  lay  aside  his 
resentment  against  the  confederate  towns,  and  that  those 
towns  should  furnish  and  maintain  four  hundred  knights 
for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land.  Peace  being  thus  con- 
cluded, his  holiness  reminded  the  emperor  of  his  vow; 
Frederic  promised  compliance,  but  the  pope  died  before 
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the  execution  of  a  projerl  which  he  seemed  to  have  so  much 
at  lieart.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  IX.,  who,  pur- 
suing the  same  line  of  pohcy,  urged  the  departure  of  Fre- 
deric for  the  Holy  Land,  and  finding  him  still  backward, 
declared  him  incapable  of  holding  the  imperial  dignity,  as 
having  incurred  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  Frederic, 
incciised  at  such  insolence,  ravaged  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  and  was  excommunicated.  Wearied,  however,  at 
length  with  increasing  contentions,  and  desirous  of  gratify- 
ing the  prejudices  of  a  superstitious  age,  Frederic  resolved 
to  perform  his  vow,  and  accordingly  embarked  for  the  Holy 
Land.  The  pope  now  prohibited  his  departure  until  he 
was  absolved  from  the  censures  of  the  church;  but  the 
emperor  proceeded  in  contempt  of  the  pope's  threatening, 
and  with  better  success  than  his  predecessors.  He  did  not 
indeed  desolate  Asia,  and  gratify  the  barbarous  zeal  of  the 
times,  by  shedding  the  blood  of  infidels;  but  he  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  by  which  the  end  of  his 
expedition  was  fully  answered.  The  Sultan  ceded  to  him 
Jerusalem  and  its  territory  as  far  as  Joppa,  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  and  all  the  country  between  Jerusalem  and  Ptole- 
mais;  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  neighbouring  districts:  and  in 
return  for  these  concessions,  the  emperor  granted  him  'jl 
truce  for  ten  years.     A.  D.  1229. 

About  twenty  years  after  this,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt 
having  regained  his  authority  in  the  Holy  Land,  these 
frantic  expeditions  were  resumed  by  Louis  IX.,  king  of 
fVance,  connnonly  called  Saint  Louis.  This  prince  no 
sooner  came  of  age  than  he  was  universally  acknowledged 
one  of  the  greatest  potentates  in  Europe;  and  his  charac- 
ter is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular  in  the  aimals  of  his- 
tory. To  the  :»bj»*ei  superstition  of  a  moid\,  he  unitecl  all 
the  magnanimity  of  a  hero;  but,  what  may  be  deemed  still 
mure  wonderful,  tlu'  justice  and  integrity  of  the  sinrcrc 
patriot,  and  where  religion  was  not  concerned,  th*'  mild- 
ness and  humanity  of  the  true  philosopher.  Hut  Louis 
had  his  foibles.     Persuaded   that   heretics,  or   those  who 
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dissented  from  the  Roman  church,  deserved  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  he  favoured  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition ; 
and  the  same  turn  of  thinking  led  him  to  ascribe  merit  to 
a  war  against  infidels.  His  humane  heart  became  a  prey 
to  the  barbarous  superstition  of  the  times.  When  a  danger- 
ous illness  had  deprived  him  of  his  senses,  and  almost  of 
his  life,  his  heated  imagination  took  fire,  and  he  thought 
he  heard  a  voice  commanding  him  to  shed  the  blood  of 
infidels !  He  accordingly  made  a  vow  that,  as  soon  as  he 
recovered,  he  would  engage  in  a  new  Crusade,  and  he 
immediately  took  the  cross.  Nor  could  any  remonstrances 
induce  liim  to  forego  his  purpose;  he  considered  his  vow 
as  a  sacred  and  indissoluble  obhgation.     A.  D.  1244. 

But  though  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  Eastern  expe- 
dition, Louis  was  in  no  haste  to  depart.  Four  years  were 
spent  in  making  preparations  and  settling  the  government 
of  his  kingdom,  which  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his 
mother;  and  at  length,  in  1248,  he  set  sail  for  Cyprus, 
accompanied  b}'  his  queen,  his  three  brothers,  and  almost 
all  the  knights  of  France.  Arriving  at  Cyprus,  it  was 
resolved  to  make  a  descent  upon  Egypt,  as  it  was  supposed 
that  -lerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  could  not  be  preserved 
while  that  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
Louis  and  his  army,  therefore,  landed  on  the  Egyptian 
coast,  near  to  the  city  of  Damietta ;  which,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  was  abandoned  to  them.  Here  he  received 
fresh  succours  from  France;  and  found  himself  in  the 
plains  of  Egypt  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  the 
flower  of  his  kingdom,  by  whom  he  was  both  obeyed  and 
loved.  Yet  this  Crusade,  like  all  the  rest,  ended  only  in 
sorrow  and  disappointment.  One  half  of  these  fine  troops 
fell  a  prey  to  sickness  and  debauchery;  the  other  part  was 
defeated  by  the  Sultan,  at  JMassaura,  where  Louis  beheld 
his  brother  Robert,  count  of  Artois,  killed  by  his  side,  and 
himself  taken  prisoner,  with  his  two  other  brothers,  the  counts 
of  Anjou  and  Poitiers,  and  all  his  nobility.     A.  D.  1250. 
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Diirinc;  the  king's  captivity,  the  qut'en  mother  graiited 
permission  to  a  finiaiiial  monk  to  prearli  a  iiew  Crusade 
for  her  son's  release;  and  this  man,  availing  himself  of 
the  pastoral  eircun)sianees  attending  our  Lord's  nativity, 
assembled  nearl\  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  rabble,  whoai 
he  denominated  "  shepherds."  It  soon  appeared,  however, 
that  their  more  appropriate  title  would  have  lieen  that  of 
wolves;  for,  wherever  they  came,  they  robbed  and  pillaged 
without  either  regard  to  justice  or  mercy;  so  that  it  was 
at  length  found  necessary  to  disperse  them  by  force  of  arms; 
and  even  that  was  not  eflecled  without  some  dilliculty. 
The  death  of  the  queen  mother  in  the  mean-time,  made  it 
necessary  for  Louis  to  return  to  France;  and  to  ell'ect  this, 
after  a  captivity  of  more  than  three  years,  he  purchased 
his  ransom,  and  that  of  his  nobles,  for  a  thousand  pieces 
of  gold;  hut  he  returned  only  to  prepare  for  a  new  Crusade, 
so  strongly  had  this  mania  infected  his  mind!     A.  D.  1254. 

But  it  is  needless  to  prosecute  this  subject  further  in 
detail.  Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been  said  to 
convince  the  reader  of  the  deplorable  state  of  darkness 
and  superstition  which  reigned  throughout  Europe,  to  say 
nothing  of  Asia  and  Africa,  during  this  period.  Yet  these 
romantic  expeditions,  though  barbarous  and  destructive  in 
themselves,  were  not  without  some  beneficial  results  to  the 
Slate  of  society;  they  were  rendered  sidjscrvient  to  the 
welfare  of  the  comnnmity,  and  of  individuals.  The  Cru- 
sades being  conducted  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  Roman  church,  and  its  heaviest  anathemas  beittg  de- 
nomiced  against  all  who  should  molest  their  persons  or 
their  property,  private  hostilities  were  for  a  time  suspended 
or  extinguished ;  the  feudal  sovereigns  became  more  power- 
ful, and  their  vassals  less  turbulent;  a  more  steady  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  introduced,  and  some  advances 
were  made  towards  regular  government.  Nor  were  the 
ronnnercial  efl'ects  of  the  Crusades  less  considerable  than 
their  political  inlluence.     Many  ships  were  necessary  to 
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transport  the  prodigious  armies  which  Europe  poured  forth, 
as  well  as  to  supply  them  with  provisions.  Those  ships 
were  principally  furnished  by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese, 
who  thereby  acquired  immense  sums  of  money,  and  at 
the  same  time  opened  to  themselves  a  new  source  of  wealth, 
by  importing  into  Europe  the  commodities  of  Asia.  The 
cities  of  Italy  grew  rich  and  powerful,  and  obtained  ex- 
tensive privileges;  and  some  of  them  erected  themselves 
into  independent  states,  or  communities,  the  establishment 
of  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  grand  step  towards 
civilization  in  modern  Europe.* 

*  Hume's  History  of  England^  vol.  i.  ch.  v.  Robertson's  Charles  V. 
vol.  i.  Appendix  RussePs  History  of  J\Iodern  Evrope,  vol.  i.  IjEtt. 
XXV.  xxvii.  XXX.  xxxi.  xxxii.  xxxiv. 
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